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For the best part of the last hundred years her purpose to find a passage from the Black Sea 
nothing in European history has been so marked through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles to 
as the persistency with which Russia has pushed the Mediterranean. It is now an old, old story 
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that Russia’s ambition is to sit in pride in the 
city of Constantine. But Russia’s ambition goes 
further than the Golden Horn; and the en- 
thronement of the Romanoffs in the seat of the 
Eastern Cesars, with the supplanting of the Cres- 
cent by the Cross on the dome of St. Sophia, would 
be but poor satisfaction to the aspirations and 
efforts of generations, if the war ships of the great 
Northern power were still excluded from Medi- 
terranean waters. It is singular, too, that the 
Turk should have the conviction that his fate in 
Europe is to be sealed by the hand of Russia, and 
that from the day he entered Constantinople up 
until the present he has been able to point to the 
gate which would witness his departure. 

It is not so easy to account for the origin of the 
ambition and determination on the one hand, and 
this apparently ineradicable conviction on the 
other. Such sentiments, however, are most nat- 
urally traceable to the circumstances attendant 
on conquest and defeat. In a qualified form, 
younger and older, we find them in different 
parts of Europe. We find them connected with 
Alsace and Lorraine. We find them giving a 
meaning to what is known as Irredentism in Italy. 
We find them at the root of the historic difficul- 
ties between England and Ireland. We can but 
imperfectly imagine the humiliating effect pro- 
duced on the Christian mind of Eastern Europe 
by the fall of Constantinople, and the passing of 
the governing power from Christian into Mussul- 
man hands. No such shock had been experienced 
in Europe since the fall of the Western Empire ; 
and it is but truth to say that, amid all the changes 
which Europe has witnessed during the last five 
hundred years, she has Witnessed nothing to be 
compared in its sweepingly revolutionary char- 
acter to the conquest and occupation of the East- 
ern seat of empire by the Turks. It was not only 
the humiliation of numerous races of people—it 
was the humiliation of a faith. It was in some 
respects the most damaging blow which Christian- 
ity had received in fourteen centuries. Hope of 
recovery, however, was not extinguished by de- 
feat or the loss of power. <A day of reckoning 
and of restoration must come. In the course of 
the centuries Russia has gradually come to the 
front, claiming to be the representative of the 
Christianity of the East. To her, therefore, 
nave fallen as by natural inheritance the senti- 
ments which were begotten among the Christian 
populations of the East by the triumphs of Mo- 
hammedanism in the first half of the fifteenth 
century. The Turk has never been thoroughly 
at home on this side of the Bosphorus ; and he is 
as well assured that his doom is fixed as Russia 
is certain of her coming triumph. 


In the course of the years the avenging of 
Christianity has become identified, in the Rus- 
sian mind, with a sentiment which is purely na- 
tional, and the desire to expel the Turks from 
Constantinople is less an impelling foree ora con- 
trolling motive than the desire for expansion in 
the direction of the Mediterranean. Since the 
early years of the present century the great North- 
ern power, like an eagle in his lofty aerie, has sat 
and watched for his opportunity, never failing to 
try his chances, now playing the game of diplo- 
macy and now playing the more hazardous game 
of war, winning or stealing as has been most con- 
venient, and in spite of the opposition of com- 
bined Europe almost forcing the conviction on 
the world at large that ultimate success is only a 
question of time. 

{n the early fall we had a fresh illustration of 
the persistent pressure to which we have alluded, 
and for some days it seemed as if Europe was on 
the verge of a war, probably the most sweeping 
in its range and the most disastrous in its conse- 
quences ever witnessed in the history of mankind. 
Russia, contrary to existing treaties. had forced 
the consent of the Sultan to allow her to pass a 
certain class of war ships through the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles. As usual on all such occa- 
sions, the cry of alarm was raised ; and Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Italy and Great Britain were 
loud in their demands for explanations, and ap- 
parently not only ready, but eager, to unsheath 
the sword. The peculiar feature of the situation 
was that France, which was one of the principal 
parties in the last great combined effort against 
Russia, and pledged to the defense of those very 
treaties with the violation of which the Northern 
power is charged, seemed prepared to go back 
upon herself and take the side of her former 
enemy. Happily, the other treaty powers inter- 
ested in and pledged to the preservation of the 
status quo acted with consideration and caution ; 
und the war fever, which for some days raged 
with great fierceness, gradually subsided. The 
Sultan denied having made concessions beyond 
stich as had been reserved by him in the existing 
treaties. 

All things considered, it is not wonderful that 
the treaty powers concerned in the preservation 
of the European equilibrium, when made aware 
of what were called the new privileges accorded 
to Russia, without their knowledge or consent, 
were seized with alarm. The notorious Eastern 
Question—a question which has been the fruitful 
source alike of wars and of treaties—it was nat- 
urally concluded, was up again for solution. 
Solution meant war ; and on this occasion it was 
really difficult to foresee what proportions the 
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war might assume. It was the Eastern Question 
in one of its most difficult and perplexing aspects. 
As every well-informed reader is aware, there are 
connected with this general question many sub- 
ordinate questions. Sometimes the Eastern Ques- 
tion, as in the late Russo-Turkish War, has cen- 
tred in one or other of the Balkan countries. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Crimean War, it 
has centred in Russia’s assumed right to protect 
the Holy Places. Sometimes it has centred in 
the navigation of the Danube, or other so-called 
border rights or privileges in that region. At one 
time it was a matter chiefly affecting Grecian in- 
terest. At another time it was a difficulty be- 
tween the Sultan and the governing power in 
Egypt. Not long since, it was mainly a question 
of rights in the Black Sea. But of all the sub- 
ordinate questions which have as yet given birth 
to war, or in any serious way commanded atten- 
tion, it is difficult to imagine that any one of 
them could be of more importance than that 
relating to the privileges of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles. These privileges cover the whole 
scheme of Russian ambition to the southwest. As 
soon as the great Northern power shall acquire a 
right of way for her war ships through the straits 
she will have accomplished her long-cherished 
purpose ; she will have become a Mediterranean 
power, and made a most decided advance toward 
the full realization of her highest ambition. It 
is not venturing too far to say that from the mo- 
ment Russia feels that she has a right equally with 
Turkey, Austria, France, Italy and England to 
float her ironclads and to unfurl her sails: in Med- 
iterranean waters an entirely new era will have 
dawned upon Europe, and that a new Europe will 
follow. The balance of power will be effectually 
and forever changed. 

The difficulty has apparently been gotten over 
for the present. The fact remains, however, that 
Russia has gained a point ; and the question which 
has been opened is precisely of such a nature as 
forbids us to believe that it will not lead to trouble 
on some early day. The eagerness with which 
Ruasia is pushing forward the work at Vladivos- 
tok, and the increasing necessity which she will 
experience for making use of the Dardanelles, may 
revive the difficulty at any moment; and should 
Russia prove imperative and unyielding, we can 
see no issue bat war. It is not easy, in fact, to 
exaggerate the gravity of the situation. In order 
that the reader may have a clear and approxi- 
mately correct idea of what is meant by the East- 
ern Question, in this Dardanelles connection, it 
is necessary that we should enter into some his- 
torical details. ~~ = - 

It has already been made plain that Rugsia has 


an ambition to become one of the controlling 
powers of Western as well as of Eastern Europe. 
She desires a free and full right of way to and 
from the Black Sea and the Mediterranean ; but 
she desires also to occupy and to rule in Constan- 
tinople. It is well, however, to bear in mind that 
Russian Czars are not the only persons who have 
set covetous eyes on the Queen City of the East ; 
and the conclusion is a natural one that the city 
and its surroundings, which have proved so much 
of a temptation, must have attractions of no ordi- 
nary kind, 

On one point all visitors and writers agree, that 
for situation Stamboul is without a rival among 
the cities of the earth. In describing it Gibbon 
exhausted the resources of his matchless elo- 
quence, and succeeding writers, poets and histo- 
rians have loudly echoed his eulogy. It is not 
only beautiful for situation —it is admirably 
adapted alike for a trade emporium and for the 
seat of imperial power. Standing on the confines of 
Europe and Asia, on the west or European side of 
the Bosphorus, on an undulating slope, its domes 
and minarets gleaming in the clear blue above and 
around, it presents a most attractive aspect to 
the approaching visitor as he sails up the straits. 
To the north of the city is the splendid and ca- 
pacious harbor known as the “Golden Horn,” or 
“Sweet Waters,” about eight miles long and at 
no point more than half a mile in width. It is 
of sufficient depth to float the largest vessels, and 
is capable of receiving at least one thousand two 
hundred sail of the line. To the north of the 
Golden Horn, and connected with the city by 
two pontoon bridges, is the commercial suburb 
of Galata, winding around the base of a hill, 
on the summit of which is Pera, where are the 
residences of the foreign ambassadors. On the 
eastern or Asiatic side of the Bosphorus rises the 
picturesque suburb of Scutari. As the stran- 
ger approaches the city, one of the first objects 
which meets the eye is the famous Seraglio, or 
Palace of the Sultan, which occupies the apex of 
the triangle on which the city is built. In his 
usually grandiloquent way, Alison says: ‘* No 
words can express the beauty of the city of Con- 
stantinople, with its charming suburbs of Pera, 
Galata and Scutari, when seen from the waters 
of the Hellespont. It presents an assemblage of 
charming objects such as are not to be seen in 
a similar space in any other part of the world. 
It has not the magnificent background of the Bay 
of Naples, nor the castellated majesty of Genoa ; 
but in the perfection of the scene, the harmony 
of all its parts, and the homogeneous nature of 
the emotions which it awakes, it is superior to 
either.” 
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Its commercial advantages are not to.be spoken 
of in more qualified tones. Lying between the 
Euxine and the Mediterranean, and in complete 
command of the gateway between them, it is but 
truth to say that the commerce of three-quarters 
of the globe pass under its walls. In earlier 
times its commercial importance was greater than 
it now is ; out evep with the changes which have 
taken place in the currents of trade in modern 
times the value of Constantinople as a trading 
port has not been diminished. If there has been 
a falling off, the fault is the fault of man, aud 
not of the place. The Danube carries to it as 
of old the products of Germany, Hungary and 
the other countries lying nearer its mouth; the 
Volga drains toward 
it the agricultural 


have commanded attention in almost every age, 
at least in every great epoch, of the world’s his- 
tory, and that, when it has not been the cause of 
strife and violence, it has rarely been other than 
an object of envy or cupidity. It was across the 
Hellespont Alexander the Great led his hosts when 
he first went forth on his career of conquest in 
Asia, and tradition has it that his eagle eye did 
not fail to discover the military and other ad- 
vantages of what was afterward to be the site 
of the New Rome. The choice of Constantine 
was certainly no military or political blunder. It 
was a choice which time has amply justified. If 
it tended to weaken old Rome on the Tiber, and 
even to hasten its fall, it was only precipitating 

the inevitable ; and 

the admission has to 


wealth of the Ukraine 
and of the vast plains 
of Southern Russia. 
And just in propor- 
tion as the resources 
of the countries 
around the Black Sea 
are developed, so will 
Constantinople reap 
the benefit. More and 
more will it become 
true, unless some un- 
foreseen diversion 
shall take place in the 
great trade channels, 
that the pennants of 
all the nations of the 
earth shall be seen 
side by side, in close 
profusion, in the 
Golden Horn. 


be made that it main- 
tained in the East the 
dynasty of the Roman 
name, and some of 
the majesty of Roman 
authority, for cent- 
uries after both had 
sunk into insignifi- 
cance in the West. It 
allured the Crusaders 
from their sacred task 
on the shores of Pal- 
estine. With nothing 
less than Constanti- 
nople, in the day of 
their pride and pow- 
er, would the conquer- 
ing Osmanlis be satis- 
fied ; and the fair city 
of the first Christian 
emperor, with its 


Its beauty and its 
commercial advan- 
tages would be of the 
less importance were 
the city of such a character as to make it the 
easy prey of an enemy. All accounts, however, 
agree as to the natural strength of the place, and 
that in competent hands it is capable of being 
rendered all but invulnerable. The straits which 
connect the Black Sea with the Mediterranean 
have different names at different points. To the 
north we have the Bosphorus and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. ‘To the south, and connecting the Sea of 
Marmora with tho Grecian Archipelago, we have 
the Hellespont or Dardanelles. The Dardanelles, 
throughout their entire length, equally with the 
city itself, are capable of fortification to such an 
extent as almost to defy invasion. 

It is not wonderful that such a situation should 
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magnificent churches 
and temples, its gor- 
geous shrines, its 
splendid monuments 
and its priceless treasures of various kinds, the 
accumulated wealth of a thousand years, came 
into the hands of the infidel Turk. Nor has the 
situation ceased to be an object of envy or of strife 
in infidel hands. It has been coveted and fought 
for both by Austria and Russia. Napoleon, in 
his eagerness for universal empire, set his heart 
upon it; and some have discovered for themselves 
sufficiently satisfactory explanations for both his 
Egyptian and Russian expeditions in his desire 
to obtain possession of Constantinople. How 
much it has been a bone of contention in later 
times every reader is aware. 

During the present century, what is known as 
“‘the Eastern Question” has gradually assumed 
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a more definite and deter- 
minate form. It was Na- 
poleon who forced it into 
prominence in 1807. Russia 
and Turkey had been at 
peace and bound by treaty 
arrangements since 1792. 
The Treaty of Jassy, how- 
ever, had not been alto- 
gether pleasing to the Sub- 
lime Porte. It contained 
some humiliating condi- 
tions. Of this the wily 
French ruler was well 
aware. He had humbled 
Austria. He had all but 
wiped out the Prussian 
realm. He was meditating 
the campaign of Friedland 
and Tilsit; and he knew 
that he would have to con- 
front the hardy and well- 
disciplined forces of Russia 
as well as what remained of 
strength in the Prussian 
kingdom. Was it possible 
to weaken Russia’s strength 
in the north by inducing 
the Sultan to break with 
his Northern ally, and re- 
cover what had been lost 
to him by the Treaty of 
Jassy ? 

Turkey had nothing to 
expect from Russia. France 
would be her friend; and 
Napoleon pledged himself 
to stand by the Sultan in 
the hour of need. The 
bait was successful. The 
Sultan yielded; and the 
British Minister, who was 
opposed to the French al- 
liance, found difficulty in 
escaping from the Turkish 
capital. Great Britain hav- 
ing been compelled to inter- 
fere, it was then that Sir 
John Duckworth, with 
eight sail of the line, two 
gunboats and two bomb 
vessels, entered and passed 
up the straits, and anchor- 
ing in front of the city, de- 
livered his ultimatum. Not 
much came of this affair. 
Duckworth could easily 
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have fired the city in almost every part. But he 
gave the Sultan time; and in this case, at least, 
British honesty was overmatched by Turkish du- 
plicity and French deceit. Duckworth, however, 
effected his return through the straits with com- 
parative safety; and if he failed in the main 
part of his mission, he had demonstrated the 
vulnerability of the seat of Turkish rule, and 
given prominence as well as a new aspect to the 
Question of the East. The straits were practi- 
cally open ; and the defenses of the city itself in 
the hands of the Osmanlis had been allowed to 
go to ruin. 

The Sultan had not long to wait for his re- 
ward. It was in February, 1807, Sir John Duck- 
worth sailed up the straits and cast anchor off the 
Tsle of Princes, within three leagues of Seraglio 
Point. The bloody battle of Friedland had re- 
sulted in Napoleon's favor on June 14th. It was 
one of the grandest victories of the great French 
leader; and it still seemed to point the way to 
universal empire. It dissolved the confederacy 
which Pitt had formed and maintained at so 
much cost of blood and treasure, and virtually 
left Great Britain alone to maintain the contest 
against the power which now virtually controlled 
the entire forces of the Continent. An armistice 
having been concluded, at the request of Russia, 
the immediate result was the meeting of the two 
emperors, on the famous raft at Tilsit—a raft of 
great dimensions—and specially constructed for 
the occasion, on the River Niemen, under the 
superintendence of Napoleon’s engineers. The 
meeting was conducted with great pomp and cer- 
emony. It was June 25th. At one o’clock pre- 
cisely, the historian tells us, amid the thunder of 
artillery, each emperor stepped into his boat on 
his own side of the river, accompanied by a few 
of his principal officers. The suits of each em- 
peror, in other boats, followed, a special raft 
having been prepared for them. The shore on 
either side was covered with the Imperial Guards 
of the respective monarchs. Napoleon, rowed by 
the marines of his guard, was, of course, first 
upon the scene. Passing through the raft, he 
opened the door on the opposite side ; and as the 
Czar approached, so loud were the demonstrations 
of the soldiers, that not only the music, but even 
the roar of artillery, was inaudible. 

After a fortnight’s conference, during which to 
all outward seeming the two potentates, who were 
seldom apart, learned to love each other, the 
Treaty of Tilsit was formally signed and pub- 
lished to the world. The details were numerous. 
It was evident at a glance that the imperial rulers 
had reached the conclusion that the world was 
very much in their own hands. They had cer- 


tainly cut and carved Europe at will. The Sul- 
tan, of course, was not forgotten. As a reward 
for breaking with Russia, only a few months be- 
fore, at Napoleon’s bidding, and in reliance upon 
Napoleon’s promises, Turkey was to be handed 
over almost without reserve to Russia. Here is 
the clause in the Treaty of Tilsit relating to Tur- 
key: “If; in consequence of the changes which 
have recently taken place in the government of 
Constantinople, the Porte shall decline the inter- 
ventiow? of France; or in case, having accepted 
it, the negotiations shall not have led to a satis- 
factory adjustment in the space of three months, 
France will make common cause with Russia 
against the Ottoman Porte, and the two high 
contracting parties will unite their efforts to 
wrest from the vexations and oppression of the 
Turkish Empire all its provinces in Europe, Rou- 
melia and Constantinople alone excepted.” ‘The 
statement has been made that Napoleon was not 
unwilling, in 1808, to give Constantinople to the 
Czar ; but that he would do so only on condition 
that the Dardanelles be left to France or Austria. 
It is unnecessary to say that neither of the above 
schemes were ever carried out. Both Napoleon 
and the Czar found other occupation. The state- 
ment of these facts is in the last degree necessary 
to enable us to understand the importance at- 
tached to Constantinople and the Dardanelles by 
the greatest military genius of modern times, and 
to appreciate the aspect which the Eastern Ques- 
tion presented in the early years of the present 
century. 

It was not until 1829 that the question of the 
straits came prominently to the front. A new 
era had dawned upon Europe. The imperial 
edifice which Napoleon had constructed had 
fallen to pieces. As far as was possible Europe 
had come under the old conditions. Partly as 
the result of reconstruction, and partly also as a 
lingering relic of the revolutionary upheaval, there 
had come, later, commotions both in the East and 
the West. Dissatisfaction had led to revolution 
in the Kingdom of the Netherlands; and the 
necessity had arisen for the creation of the King- 
dom of Belgium. The Greeks, after a long and 
stubborn resistance of Turkish authority, had 
brought their cause almost to the point of sue- 
cess, although not without the friendly aid of the 
greater powers. ‘Turkey was in a peculiarly try- 
ing position. Her hands were tied by the Greeks ; 
and she had just flung away her military right 
arm by the destruction of the Janizaries, the 
historical defenders of the empire. The time was 
favorable for Russia to carry out her ambitious 
designs toward her Southern foe—designs which 
had already become more and more pronounced, 
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In a couple of campaigns, the first under General 
Wittgenstein, the second, and much more ably 
conducted, under General Diebitch, the Russians 
were in possession of Adrianople. It seemed as if 
the hour of doom had come to the Turkish Em- 
pire. Constantinople, to all appearance, was at 
the mercy of the victorious Russian commander. 
But Diebitch, limited in his number of men, was 
really unable to attack the capital city ; and the 
British Government, unwilling to allow matters 
to be pushed to such an extremity, ordered Ad- 
miral Gordon to enter the Sea of Marmora with 
his fleet, as soon as the Russians made their ap- 
pearance before Constantinople. Prussia tendered 
her good offices through General Muffling.; and 
the Porte was induced to yield. Negotiations 
were entered into; and the Treaty of Adrianople 
was concluded, September 14th, 1829. By this 
treaty there was a general restoration to Turkey 
of all the conquests Russia had made, during the 
progress of the war, both in Asia and in Europe. 
In Asia some reservations were made—reservations 
which virtually made the Northern power mistress 
of the eastern shores of the Black Sea. Moldavia 
and Wallachia (now Roumania) were declared in- 
dependent ; and the hospodars, who formerly held 
power by a seven years’ tenure, were to rule for 
life. Turkey accepted the London Treaty which 
gave Greece independence. All restrictions were 
removed from the navigation of the Danube ; and 
while Russia was secured undisturbed navigation 
in the Black Sea, the Dardanelles were thrown 
open to the merchant vessels of all nations, 
without distinction, at peace with the Porte. In 
the matters of trade and commerce, this treaty 
was a great gain to Russia. 

After the Treaty of Adrianople a change began 
to come over the European mind in regard to the 
affairs of the East. According to the old feeling, 
the Turk was an intruder in Europe, and, by the 
very nature of his religion, the common enemy of 
Christendom. With the growing ascendency of 
Russia the statesmen of Europe and the intelli- 
gent public generally began to see that a new 
danger was before them ; that a new enemy had 
appeared—an enemy who might prove himself to 
be much more troublesome than the old. This 
state of feeling was not improved when, as a re- 
ward for the aid given by Russia in arresting the 
progress of Mehemet Ali, the ruler of Egypt, who 
threatened Constantinople, the Sultan Mahmoud, 
after making important concessions to his vassal, 
concluded with the Czar the Treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelesi, July 8th, 1833, and in a secret article 
agreed to close the Dardanelles to all but Russian 
vessels of war. 

It is unnecessary to say that this treaty proved 


highly offensive to the other powers. It could 
not be allowed to last. But it is as a general 
rule much more easy to hinder than to undo. 
An opportunity, however, was not long wanting. 
Mehemet Ali, as ill satisfied with the treaty as 
the Western powers. but for different reasons, 
again got into difficulty with the Porte. The 
situation again became alarming. Ibrahim Pasha 
defeated army after army and general after gen- 
eral in succession. The road to Constantinople 
was again open, and it was now no longer a secret 
that his father, Mehemet Ali, aspired to the im- 
perial throne. It became a necessity for the Eu- 
ropean powers generally to interfere, if Russia was 
not to be allowed to have things absolutely her 
own way. But the powers were not all of one 
mind, France having warmly espoused the cause 
of Egypt. Finally, however, difficulties were got 
over, and a convention was signed by the five 
powers, England, Russia, Austria, Prussia and 
France, July 13th, 1841. By this convention 
it was agreed, among other things, that the 
Straits of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, 
in conformity with the ancient usage of the Ot- 
toman Empire, shall remain permanently closed 
against all foreign vessels of war as long as the 
Ottoman Porte shall enjoy peace ; and that the 
ancient ruler of the Ottoman Empire, being thus 
established and recognized, the Sultan reserves to 
himself the right to grant firmans of passage to 
small vessels of war which, in conformity with 
usage, are employed in the service of ambassa- 
dors of friendly powers. This treaty, it will be 
seen, at once implied a backdown to Russia; but 
the Czar Nicholas was the less offended by the con- 
cessions he had been compelled to make, because 
he had been able to humble the government of 
Louis Philippe and thwart the designs of France 
in Egypt and the Mediterranean generally. 

Such as it was, it was this treaty of 1841 which 
regulated the affairs of the East till 1854, and 
which gave the nations peace during that period. 
It was not possible, however, for Russian ambi- 
tion in the direction of Constantinople and con- 
trol in Turkey generally to be permanently held 
in check. The Emperor Nicholas was still alive— 
the strongest, most pronounced and most thor- 
oughly representative of all the later rulers of 
the Muscovite Empire. Je had chafed under 
the restrictions put upon him by the London 
Treaty of 1841. In 1853 it seemed to him as if 
circumstances were favorable for a reopening o1 
the Eastern Question. Louis Napoleon had re- 
stored the Empire in France, and it suited him 
to think that France and her new Emperor would 
be too busy with their own affairs at home to 
trouble themselves with great and remote undcer- 
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takings. England was the only other power 
really interested in the East. But England, as 
she was no more able, could be no more willing 
than France to undertake war alone. An alli- 
ance between Great Britain and France was im- 
probable, as British statesmen had but little re- 
spect for and less faith in Napoleon. Nicholas 
was willing also to believe that he had a friend 
in the British Prime Minister, Lord Aberdeen. 
He was reminded of an old prophecy, which was 
to the effect that Turkish rule in Europe would 
come to an end after it had covered a period of 
four hundred years. That period was completed 
in 1853. Had not the time come to resume the 
plan of Catharine II., and to seize “‘ the key to 
the Russian home’? In his conversations with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, the Emperor spoke of Turkey 
as a “sick man,” whom no doctor could help, 
and suggested that it was time to come to some 
suitable agreement about his inheritance. “If 
England and myself can come to an understand- 
ing about this affair, I shall care very little what 
the others (France, Austria and Prussia) may 
do.” England was approached, but England 
would not listen. France, it is said, was ap- 
proached ; but, as the result proved, with as lit- 
tle success. 

The Czar, however, was not to be driven from 
his purpose. He fell back upon the old question 
of the Holy Places in Jerusalem. In the previ- 
ous year, 1852, a dispute had arisen between the 
Greek and Latin monks as to the right of free 
entry to the Holy Sepulchre. Napoleon put him- 
self forward as the champion of the Latins, and 
obtained for them what they demanded. Nich- 
olas, who prided himself on his assumed headship 
of the Greeks, felt aggrieved by the Sultan’s con- 
cession. He sent Prince Menschikoff to Constan- 
tinople, who in vain attempted to browbeat the 
Sultan and his Ministers into compliance with 
his demands. Meantime Napoleon began to see 
the advantage of such a war as was offered, es- 
pecially if he had England as an ally. It was 
Nicholas, however, who precipitated the conflict. 
Gortchakoff crossed the Pruth July 3d, 1853. 
The Porte declared war October 1st. England 
and France concluded a treaty with Turkey No- 
vember 27th, promising their assistance if Russia 
did not yield to reason and accept peace on mod- 
erate terms. On March 12th, 1854, the two pow- 
ers concluded with the Porte an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance: and on the 28th of the same 
month they declared war on Russia. How this great 
war was carried on, how costly and disastrous it 
proved to be to all concerned, how it humiliated 
Russia, how it saved the life of the Sick Man, and 


how it resulted in what we are in the habit of 
calling glory to the arms of France and England 
—on these points we shall not dwell. Our busi- 
ness is with the treaty which followed, and espe- 
cially with that part of the treaty which relates 
to Constantinople and its water approaches. The 
Treaty of Paris, as it is called, was signed in that 
city, March 30th, 1856. Russia regained Sebas- 
topol and what had been taken from her during 
the war. She renounced the protectorate of the 
Danubian Principalities, and that also of the 
Greek Christians throughout the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The navigation of the Danube was declared 
free, and it was placed under the control of an 
international commission. The Black Sea was 
neutralized, and all ships of war, including those 
of Turkey and Russia, were to be excluded, ex- 
cept a small number of light vessels to protect 
the coasts. Russia was to build no fortresses in 
the Black Sea. A special convention respecting 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles was signed by 
all the powers. This was simply a repetition of the 
arrangement of 1841. There was also a separate 
convention between Russia and Turkey relating 
to privileges in the Black Sea. According to this 
convention, cach of the two powers agreed to 
limit the number of vessels to ten, six of them 
not to be over eight hundred tons and four of 
them not to exceed two hundred tons each. 

It goes without saying that some of the provi- 
sions of the Paris Treaty were in a very peculiar 
sense obnoxious to the Russian Government and 
people. It was a foregone conclusion that the 
government of the Czar would not fail to take 
advantage of the first opportunity which offered, 
and as far as possible undo what had been done. 
The opportunity did not come till 1870; but 
when it did come Russia was ready. In that year 
France had gone to war with Germany, with such 
results as we all know. France was helpless ; 
and England was but little likely to go to war 
alone with Russia in defense of a single clause 
of the Treaty of Paris, the more especially as 
Turkey seemed utterly indifferent in the matter. 
On October 31st, 1870, Russia issued a note, de- 
claring that it could no longer be bound by those 
provisions of the Peace of Paris prescribing the 
size and number of vessels of war which it might 
maintain in the Black Sea, and indicating a will- 
ingness to negotiate on the subject. England 
remonstrated, Lord Granville revealing very con- 
siderable nerve and firmness of purpose in the 
entire correspondence. But Bismarck, whose 
hands were sufficiently full, and who was not 
unwilling to do Russia a kindness, by way of 
repaying her for her neutrality in the struggle 
not yet ended, suggested a conference to be held 
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in London as the easiest and most con- 
venient way out of the difficulty. The con- 
ference was held; and Russia, as was a 
foregone conclusion, obtained what she 
wanted. On March 13th, 1871, the clause 
of the Paris Treaty providing for the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea was formally 
abrogated, not, however, until the plenipo- 
tentiaries signed a protocol affirming it to 
be an essential principle of the law of na- 
tions that no state could release itself from 
the engagements of a treaty without the 
consent of the other contracting powers. 
Different views were taken of this affair by 
different persons. The conviction was more 
or less general, however, that, although the 
action of Russia was unprincipled in the 
last degree, she had made a distinct gain— 
a gain which, so far as the Black Sea was 
concerned, brought her back all she had 
lost by the Crimean War. 

The next stage of the Eastern Question 
is that marked by the Russo-Turkish War 
and the Treaty of Berlin. The ostensible 
causes of this latter war, the fierce passions 
which it evoked, the terrible sufferings and 
sacrifices which it entailed upon Turkey, 
and, indeed, upon all concerned ; the tri- 
umph of Russia and the humiliation to 
which she was compelled to submit in the 
hour of her pride—all these are too much 
matters of yesterday and too fresh in most 
recollections to need detailed or minute 
repetition. It is fair to say that Russia, 
bound as she was by treaty, had no more 
right to interfere between the Sultan and 
his subjects than any of the other powers. 
It was, however, another opportunity, and 
the real purpose of Russia was revealed in 
the Treaty of San Stefano, a treaty which 
filled Europe with indignation and alarm. 
She was compelled to halt in the hour of 
victory and submit to the dictation of 
Europe. The Berlin Conference was held, 
and the Berlin Treaty, which was signed 
July 13th, 1878, took the place of that of 
San Stefano. This latest treaty accom- 
plished many and most radical changes in 
Eastern Europe. Among other things, it 
gave Austria-Hungary conditional charge of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; it secured the 
independence of Roumania, Servia and 
Montenegro ; it created the little Kingdom 
cf Bulgaria ; it.confirmed the free naviga- 
tion of the Danube; it restored to Russia 
that part of Bessarabia which was taken 
from her by the Treaty of Paris; it required 
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Turkey to cede to Russia Ardahan, Kars and 
Batoum. The Black Sea, the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles were to remain in statu quo. 

Such is a hurried résumé of the leading facts 
and events connected with the Eastern Question 
generally, but more specifically with the capital 
city of the Turkish Empire, and its water ap- 
proaches from the north and from the south. 
If anything has been made clear by what has been 
here set down, it is this, that Russia has an an- 
cient, deep-rooted, invincible, undying purpose— 
a purpose unexampled in steadiness and persist- 
ency, and which survives all resistance, all humil- 
iation, all defeat ; and that purpose is to get to 
the Golden Horn and beyond. It has also been 
made plain that it is the object, and has been the 
object, of the Western and Central powers of Eu- 
rope to resist this purpose. Russia has sustained 
many severe checks; but the Eastern Question 
has not been settled. It was not settled by the 
Crimean War. It was not settled by the Berlin 
Treaty. On the contrary, it is the livest of all 
the European questions of to-day. 
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That Russia is not satisfied we have abundant 
proof. It was only in 1886 that, repudiating the 


franco porto protocol of the Treaty of Berlin, she 


proceeded to reconstruct and fortify Batoum, 
making it an exclusive port of her own. It is 
perfectly clear that she intends to make the Black 
Sea a fortified Russian lake. The recent experi- 
ments in the Dardanelles, followed as these were 
by Turkish concessions, reveal the old, undying, 
aggressive tendency. They were feelers. Russia 
will feel again ; and the next experiment will be 
bolder than the last. What she wants, as I have 
said at the outset, is to get her ships of war into 
the Mediterranean. A little more liberty, and 
this will be accomplished. It remains to be seen 


_ whether the next tentative experiment in the Dar- 


danelles will be followed by another Crimean War, 
or whether Europe is to be revolutionized by the 
presence of the Muscovite in Mediterranean wa- 
ters. The European powers are but acting in self- 
defense in resisting Russian aggression. The 


question is, whether the fates are not on the side 
of the aggressive power. 
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COLUMBUS. 


By JOAQuin MILLER. 


( Written expressly Jor Mrs. Frank Leslie.) 


Bearnp him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules : 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘‘ Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Adm’rl, speak ; what shall I say ?” 
* Why, say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on?” 


‘*My men grow mutinous day by day ; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home: a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
** What shall I say, brave Adm’rl, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn ?” 
** Why, you shall say at break of day. 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 

* Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave Adm'rl ; speak and say——” 
He said: ** Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the mate: 
‘*This mad sea shows its teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adim'rl, say but one good word : 
What shall we do when hope is gone ?” 
The words leapt as a leaping sword : 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn. he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 


Of all dark nights! 
Alight! A light! 


And then a speck— 
A light! 


A light! 


It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘‘On! and on!” 
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By Lituize G. HALLIsToN. 


Own finishing school, emancipated from the 
monotonous routine of daily lessons marked out 
in specific lines, and given their intellectual free- 
dom, the majority of girls calmly ‘‘ put away” 
their books and studies with other ‘* childish 
things,” and devote their mental faculties to 
weightier matters. Then follows a period when 
society’s demands consume all their time : when 
only a mad rush of gayety suffices to make life 
worth living; when the cut of a gown, the 
“‘color ” of a dinner, are subjects for mature de- 
liberation ; when a new figure in the german is 
cause for general rejoicing ; when dancing is hap- 
piness and flirting is bliss. Perhaps this lasts 
through one season, and then the average young 
girl begins to wonder if it is not just the least bit 
of a bore to make herself irresistible all the time 
to the average young man (whom she considers, 
by the way, intellectually her inferior) ; she won- 
ders if continual flirting is not a little tiresome, if 
one’s diary should be simply a record of dinners 
and dances, and if a little quiet thought and study 
would not be a relief 


But how can one study alone 2? There are al- 
ways sO many interruptions; and good resolu- 
tions, when made to oneself, are so easily broken. 
A course of reading is perhaps commenced, but 
other interests interfere, and the serious books 
are at first regretfully crowded out and then for- 
gotten—until, perchance, an intimate friend drops 
in some morning, and says to you, discontentedly : 
““Aren’t you really tired, dear, of this continual 
rush, meeting the same people, thinking, saying, 
doing the same things ? It’s so woefully monot- 
onous. I have a headache from the dinner last 
night ; terrapin always gives me a headache, and 
Bob is such a bore. Think of sitting next to him 
for three hours! Then afterward I was treated 
to a prolonged /ée-d-¢éfe with Harry under the 
stairs, and he is so unutterably silly. My conver- 
sation was quite on a level with his; I admit I’ve 
no right to complain; but, really, I feel altogether 
disgusted this morning, and I do think we ought 
to do something besides amuse ourselves. Can’t 
we study or read, for instance ?” 

Then you say, with asympathetic sigh: ‘ Well, 
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I’m sure I wish we could. I tried a course of 
reading, but gave it up in less than a morih, 
there were so many interruptions. It is simply 
impossible to read or study systematically by one- 
self.” 

«‘ Well, why can’t several of us study together ?” 
inquires the embryo philomath. ‘ For my part, 
I think there is decidedly more satisfaction and 
pleasure in an hour’s congenial study than in a 
téte-a-téte with some stupid boy, who doesn’t give 
you credit for having any more brains than he is 
favored with himself.” 

So these two wearied youthful belles, in this 
moment of reaction against the vanities and fri- 
volities of the world, turn their attention once 
more vo the cultivation of their intellects. A few 
intimate friends eagerly accept an invitation to 
join them, and a club is formed for mental im- 
provement. Then the question arises, What 
course of study shall be pursued ? 

When I was visiting recently in a prominent 
Western city, a club, formed for study and com- 
posed of society girls, came under my observation. 
I was at first attracted by their enthusiasm, and 
then by the fascination of their mode and direc- 
tion of study. Having the pleasure of knowing 
intimately one of the members, I learned a great 
deal of their methods, and I feel sure that an out- 
line of their work will be of great benefit to other 
girls who wish to organize similar clubs for the 
acquiring of general information. 

Their plan is to study Europe ; and could any- 
thing be more alluring, or give greater amplitude 
of opportunity for the indulgence of individual 
tastes ? 

The club assembles once a week at 10 A.M., and 
the exercises of the morning are conducted by the 
member at whose house the meeting is held. 
Programmes are prepared two weeks in advance 
by the girls in turn, two working in unison, to 
divide the labor and responsibility. Every mem- 
ber is given a subject for each meeting, and this 
arrangement tends to keep up the interest. The 
matter prepared is spoken, not written, which 
dispenses with the mechanical labor of placing it 
on paper, necessitates a thorough mastery of the 
subject, and imparts grace and facility of ex- 
pression. 

Their method of procedure is to take a general 
survey of the country under consideration, to 
study in more minute detail the principal city or 
cities, and to include historical and biographical 
sketches. Through the kindness of my friend I 
became possessed of a number of their interesting 
programmes, which convey an excellent idea of 
the character of their work. 

England was the first country to which their 
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attention was directed, and their initial pro- 
gramme, having ten numbers, includes : ‘‘ British 
Possessions and Government,” ‘“‘ Commercial In- 
terests and Industries,” ‘‘ Cathedral Towns,” 
‘Oxford and Cambridge,” ‘‘Chatsworth and 
Haddon Hall,” ‘‘Stratford-on-Avon,” ‘‘ Kenil- 
worth, Warwick and Blenheim Castles,” the 
‘Lake District,” ‘“‘ English Watering Places,” 
and ‘‘ Celebrities of the Present Century.” 

Could anything be more interesting ? 

The first morning in London is quite as at- 
tractive and representative, reading as follows: 
‘‘ Streets, Markets and Bridges,” ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey,” “‘ The Temple,” ‘‘ Houses of Parliament,” 
“‘Recent English Novelists,” “‘ British Museum,” 
“The Tower,” ‘St. Paul’s and the Modern 
Churches,” and ‘‘The Royal Academy.” 

Though several months were spent in England, 
of course it will be understood that they did not 
pretend to inquire deeply into any subject. Their 
desire was more to gather into compact form their 
disconnected ideas, and to build a foundation for 
future study. 

The work in France, with such subjects as, 
“* Monacoand Nice,” ‘‘Avignon,” *‘ Balzac,” ‘‘Cas- 
tles of Chenonceau, Chaumont and Chambord,” 
“Francis I. to Louis XIV.,” ‘‘ Gobelin and Ba- 
yeux T'apestries,” etc., was found of intense in- 
terest ; and Paris, after weeks of study and re- 
search, they were loath to leave. 

Germany, with its Rhine, its picture galleries, 
its famous men, next claimed their attention, and 
I regret that lack of space will not permit an out- 
line of their charming travels in Deutchland. 

This past winter they have devoted entirely to 
Italy, which has furnished endless materials in 
literature, history and art. 

Photographs and maps are freely used to illus- 
trate the subjects ; and when biographies of musi- 
cians and writers are introduced, selections from 
their works are played and read, lending addi- 
tional interest and variety to the programme. 
Books of travel, guidebooks, encyclopedias and 
magazines are eagerly searched for information ; 
and Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘‘ Walks,” Curtis 
Guild’s ‘“‘Over the Ocean,” and Baedeker’s 
** Guides” are favorite courses of instruction. 

The members of the club who have been abroad 
are as enthusiastically interested in the work as 
their less favored sisters, and laughingly declare 
they learn more from it than from actual travel- 
ing. And could any course of study be more fas- 
cinating or productive of more general informa- 
tion ? 

Would not other society girls, wearied of one 
continual round of gayety, find recreation and rest, 
pleasure and profit in a similar club ? 
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PADUA THE LEARNED, the ancient city which 
lies on the plains of the Brenta between Venice 
and the Euganean Hills, has a classical and turbu- 
lent past. Much of the latter is epitomized in the 
famous Sala della Ragione, or Saloné, of which 
an exterior view is given on this page. The most 
recent, and one of the best, descriptions of this 
historical structure is given in one of Charles De 
Kay’s Italian letters to the New York Times, 
from which we extract the following: ‘‘ Among 


to be a republic, the Saloné was the focus of the 
movement. Here is the petrone famous in the 
commercial annals of the town, a vase of ordinary 
stone, which stands on a square platform of three 
steps. Around the edge is written in abbreviated 
Latin: “Stone of Reviling and of the Surrender 
of Goods.” It is a relic of the barbarous treat- 
ment of bankrupts in Padua during the four- 
teenth and succeeding centuries. But at the 
same time it is a proof that the Paduans had 
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Padua’s civic buildings none is so impressive as 
the Saloné, a building 268 feet long by 90 wide, 
and about the same in height as in width, which 
stands in the heart of the oldest part of the city. 
It is an edifice of many rebuildings, starting from 
the twelfth century, and contains an immense 
hall in the upper part, which was arranged by 
Venetian architects in 1420. Remarkable from 
without by reason of the arcades along its sides, 
surmounted by long balconies or loggias, by the 
number of coats of arms and mural reliefs fixed 
in its walls, and by its immense hipped roof, its 
value in the eyes of Paduans does not lie in such 
external things. It is part of Padua’s history. 
Whenever the city rose against a tyrant, or strove 


yielded at that early age to the exhortations of 
the soft-hearted, and exchanged a system of hor- 
rible cruelty for one of barbarity. 

“In that age, when a man could no longer pay 
his debts, he was thrown into prison, and often 
given into the hands of his creditors, who either 
starved and tortured him or sold him as a slave 
to the Saracen. Before he died in 1231, San An- 
tonio, the patron saint of Padua, secured the pas- 
sage of a law directing that none should be thrown 
into prison who would give up his property. At 
the same time the ceremonial was fixed whereby 
the debtor should free himself. In the presence 
of at least one hundred citizens he must enter the 
Saloné where this stone stands, must divest him- 
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self of cap, shoes, coat and trousers, must then 
step upon the stone, and, sitting down, must 
ery out thrice: ¢ Cedo bonis! (I surrender my 
goods!) His property then passed to his credit- 
ors, and he was turned out of the city. Should 
he return inside the walls his creditors might 
seize him, drag him to the Saloné, take off his 
clothes and keep them, seat him forcibly on the 
Stone of Reviling, and douse him with three 
buckets of water. These were the playful games 
of the Paduan Stock Exchange six centuries ago. 
But what an improvement that was on the fero- 
cious treatment of creditors in Northern Italy 
long after San Antonio interceded in their be- 
half ! 

“«St. Anthony dominates Padua, not merely 
with his great basilica, but by the fame of his 
miracles and the rooted belief of the faithful, 
sometimes quaintly shared by skeptics, that 
an image of him brings luck. ile is to be 
bought in every shape, big, little and minute— 
in gold, silver and ivory—in brass and lead—in 
wood, pith and paper—in nuts and mother-of- 
pearl—in straw and embroidery—for all I know, 
in precious stones to boot. Not the least curious 
are the little smooth wooden St. Anthonys sold 
by flocks of women who hover about the piazza 
in front of his basilica and pounce on the visitor. 
Nobody would recognize these bits of hard wood 
as figures of a human being, let alone a historical 
personage. They are one inch long, three-cor- 
nered, and nicked where a robust imagination 
may suppose the eyes and neck of the saint 
might be. A hole is drilled through the nicked 
end, so that the amulet can be worn on the 
breast inside the shirt. Doubtless a laudable 
purpose is served by this, for a San Antonio of 
this shape is not likely to make itself unpleas- 
ant by introducing an acute angle into one’s 
flesh. But the result is a little charm, exactly 
like those Indian amulets in which the shape has 
been so completely conventionalized that nothing 
remains of the original. It is necessary to obtain 
the preceding steps in successive stages of degra- 
dation in order to find out what it means. So 
the decorations on the paddles of the South Sea 
Islanders are now to be traced to certain figures ; 
but at first no one could say from what they 
sprang. 

‘Above the flock of women selling these and 
other charms of St. Anthony's hallowing rises a 
pedestal on which sits one of the most magnificent 
riders in the world. The statue is by Donatello, 
1383-1466, who modeled many other exquisite 
things on a smaller scale for Padua, and who 
in this statue shows himself the equal of Verro- 
chio, the maker of that wonderful equestrian 
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Colleoni in Venice. It has often been remarked 
that the Venetians, though lagoon and water 
folk, have the two greatest successes in the way 
of equestrian statues the world knows, not to 
speak of the Horses of St. Mark, overlooking 
their piazza. For this statue is that of a gen- 
eral, who was, like Colleoni, in the pay of the 
Venetian state. Erasmus da Narni had so great. 
a repute for slyness that the populace dubbed 
him Ifoneyed Cat, and as Gattamelata he is 
known. For a man with so derisive a nickname 
he looks an imposing fellow astride of his great 
horse. which is admirable in modeling—neither 
prancing nor wanting in powerful life. It might 
be better were the horse and rider on a lower ped- 
estal, but, at any rate, Gattamelata is not hoisted 
into the air in so extravagant a fashion as Colle- 
oni is in Venice. It does not represent the thanks 
of the Signoria of Venice for the astuteness which 
Gattamelata showed in extricating their army 
from the clutches of Philip Maria Visconti in 
1438. It was erected by his wife and son, who 
spent on it 1,650 ducats of gold. 

‘The basilica before which this statue stands 
is a church so large, so interesting architectur- 
ally, and so full of curious or beautiful ob- 
jects, that a whole letter were little to devote 
thereto. Its two cloisters are charming spots, 
where many tombs and tablets have been amassed. 
and whence the domes, turrets and tall hexagonal 
tower rising from the centre of the square, spher- 
ical, and pointed roofs are best to be seen. The 
facade is bare and somewhat disappointing to 
those whose eyes are educated in the luxuriant 
architecture of Gothic fronts; nor do the domes 
cluster as finely as those of St. Mark’s, Venice., 
In the choir before the altar are bronze reliefs of 
boys playing and singing, the work of Donatello. 
which remain examples of the closeness with 
which certain Italians approached the finest an- 
tique Greek sculpture. In the grand central of 
the chapels of the apse one sees a stupendous 
collection of relics of saints kept in reliquaries 
which are marvels of the jeweler’s skill. These 
relics are never shown without an assistant to the 
guide, who puts on his clerical garb and prays 
aloud while the holy objects are inspected. The 
charge for this minor service in honor of the relics 
forms one of the best sources of income of the 
basilica. 

«The very high reliefs in marble in the chapel 
where the body of San Antonio lies are extraor- 
dinary for beauty; they are by sculptors of the 
stamp of Sansovino, Pietro and Tullio Lombardi, 
Cattaneo and Campagna—that is to say, masters 
far above mediocrity, and in the case of Sanso- 
vino, of the first rank. This chapel is thronged 
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with women who rub or kiss the grating over the 
entrance to the altar from the back in which the 
body lies. In cases of extreme hardship, children 
when very ill have been placed inside upon the 
receptacle of the corpse, and one of the marble 
reliefs is witness that a miracle was wrought on 
such.an occasion.. Just outside this chapel is a 
monument with a name that holds the attention 
—Cathalinus Cornalius. This is the Latin chosen 
to.represent a certain Venetian captain who died 
a soldier’s death in Crete in 1669, and whose real 
name was Caterino Cornaro—a descendant of the 
family which produced Caterina Cornaro, the 
Queen of Cypress. 

«Padua has a classical past such as neither Ra- 
venna nor Venice can boast. and if mixture of 
races causes a folk to be brilliant, she ought to 
have many famous citizens. Of non-Aryans she 
had the early Europeans aforesaid, who gave her 
iname; the Etruscans, the Huns under Attila, 
and the Hungarians of the ninth century. Of 
Aryans she received strains from Gaul when that 
old hive overflowed in the fourth century before 
Christ, when Lombardy was occupied and settled 
und Rome sacked. Gauls, Goths, Lombards, 
Franks, Germans and French have contributed 
in turn to the population of Padua, so that there 
is no telling what the ethnical character may be. 
As to the nature of the present folk, Italian critics 
assert that the Paduans of the middle and upper 
classes are quiet, serious and moderate, whereas 
the lower class is hasty in temper, violent, and far 
from honest. The boys of this class have a bad 
name for stone throwing and rioting, but the 
stranger, who necessarily remains in the more 
populous streets, is not likely to be troubled. 
Many quarters of Padua are scantily inhabited, 
owing to the shrinkage of its population, and in 
these parts the people are said to be uncertain of 
temper. 

“Curiously enough the name of Padua and 
that of the tribes who occupied the country where 
Amsterdam and Leyden stand were in Roman 
times practically identical ; the Batavi of Hol- 
land, who were at first foes to Rome, and then 
her stanchest friends, may be likened to the early 
builders of Patavium or Padua. And the com- 
parison is a good deal more than a superticial 
coincidence of names, if we will give up the 
classic fables about the foundation of Padua by 
Antenor of Troy and a colony from Paphlagonia, 
und at the same time take into account the exist- 
ence in many parts of Europe of a people who 
founded cities before the Romans, before the 
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Gauls and before the Etruscans. It is these 
people who established Venice and Padua in 
Italy, and started Leyden in Holland. In their 
languages words like pado, paatu, mean a dam, 
and this is the meaning which lies at the root of 
the tribe-name Batavi, found by the Romans 
where Amsterdam still exists, and at that of the 
place-name VPatavium, which is now called Pi- 
dova. Other explanations have been brought 
forward, as, for example, Padus, the River Po ; Pa- 
tina, the name of a swamp ; palude, the word for 
a boggy lake; an invented Celtic word, patis, 
pasture ; a fabled town in Paphlagonia ; nay, even 
the German Bad, our bath. None of these seem 
to hit the mark. 

“* When the Florentines were making their ob- 
stinate struggle against Pisa, and Macchiavelli 
was laboring to the same end. it was proposed to 
ruin Pisa by diverting the course of the Arno. 
Padua attempted the same thing centuries before 
against Vicenza by turning away the waters of 
the Bacchiglione from that city. War was con- 
stantly going on between the cities of this plain, 
either single-handed or by leagues of certain 
towns against other groups. ‘The citizens in 
battle rallied round the carroecio or war car, on 
which a crucifix and usually the commander 
found place. Great was the sport when the 
carroccio of a rival city was captured. Indignities 
of all kinds were heaped on it. Thus in 1198 the 
Paduans took the carroccio of the Vicenza people, 
and, bearing it home in triumph, overwhelmed it 
with abuse. As the historians use.the word fz/- 
genti to qualify these cars, we must suppose that 
they were brilliant with gilding, hangings and 
jewels. 

* Padua’s many treasures will allow to the vis- 
itor who expects to return the same day to Ven- 
ice only a quick glance at museum and library, 
at the famous Café Pedrocchi, and the unusually 
vast and peculiar square of the Prato della Valle, 
with its island full of tall trees surrounded by a 
canal, and the domes of Santa Giustina, most an- 
cient of churches, rising picturesque at one side. 
The churches, bridges and old arcaded streets de- 
serve a more leisurely survey. And as one de- 
bouches from the narrow waterways on to the 
lagoons, and sees again the long silvery horizon 
notched with towers and trees that tell of Venice 
and the Lido, it must be a dull traveler who does 
not vow that he will take a day off from Venice, 
and, going by train to antique Padua, grant to 
her that reverent leisure which her monuments 
deserve.” 
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‘* WARIANA.’’— FROM THE PICTURE BY VAL P. 


Duxe— There at the moated grange resides 


dejected Mariana.” 


—Measure for Measure, Act III., Scene 1. 
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THE SECOND MRS. MARCY. 


By EVELYN MALCOLM. 


Tue first Mrs. Marcy had been very beautiful. 
Everyone said so, and the portrait in oil which 
hung in her husbarid’s study confirmed the uni- 


versal verdict. Her sweet blonde face had all 
Vol. XXXIIT., No. 1—2. 


“HE THREW HIS ARMS WITH A PASSIONATE GESTURE 
AOROSS THE OPEN CHEST.” 


the young tints of the spring. She was married 
but one year when she died. Robert Marcy looked 
at her coffined face, and at the dead infant rest- 
ing on her breast, and felt that the savor had 
gone from his life forever. He grew rapidly gray, 
became more thoughtful and absent-minded, and 
those who knew him best asserted that he would 
never marry again. 

After a time his ascetic, brooding life broke 
down his health. A peremptory brother physi- 
cian sent him abroad, and his house on Madison 
Square was closed for nearly two years. 

But a day came when the fashionable world 
rubbed its eyes in wonder. Here was news in- 
deed. Dr. Marcy was coming home ; more than 
that, he was bringing with him a wife. 

* * * * * * 

It was ten o’clock before the last carriage rolled 

away, and Mrs. Marcy could let the smiles fade 
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from her face, and give rein to the burning 
thoughts which had been buzzing in her brain 
during that dreary dinner party. With her pale 
satin gown thrust partially back from her shoul- 
ders, her elbows on her knees, she sat motionless, 
her eyes blurred with a mist of tears. 

She had been married seven months, and it was 
plain to her now that her husband never would 
love her. Oh, the incomparable pain of sitting 
alone at night, when all was still, and facing the 
desolate truth, and, womanlike, while she tried 
to accept it, resisting it with all her strength ! 

He had brought to their union only a large- 
hearted kindliness and pity for her, and she had 
clung to him gratefully. This was the beginning, 
but she loved him now. There are men so 
personally magnetic, their individuality attracts 
amongst a multitude. Robert Marcy was of this 
sort. Gentle-mannered, good-looking, kindly, 
clever, he never exerted himself to win a friend, 
and never gave precedence in his affections to any 
man or woman save his dead wife. Yet he had 
friends, hosts of them ; people went out of their 
way to do him a favor, and he conld have dined 
at other people’s expense every day in the year, 
had he felt so inclined. 

It was this indefinable, attractive something in 
his glance and touch which gradually, without 
any effort on his part, had drawn his young wife’s 
heart closer to him day by day. 

«Oh, if he would understand !” was her quick, 
passionate thought ; “I love him. Ah, if I only 
had the courage to tell him what is in my heart— 
who knows? If I were to go to him now a 

A moment later she stood at his study door, 
looking wistfully in. He was alone, and indus- 
triously reading. She noiselessly crossed the 
room, and seated herself on the arm of his chair. 
How finely the shaded lamp brought out his clear- 
cut features! The luminous gray of the hair 
upon his temples invited her touch. Her fingers 
tingled to smooth it ; but she did not dare. He 
would take the caress kindly, she knew, perhaps 
give her a smile over his shoulder, but he would 
not catch her fingers in his and kiss them—he 
would not draw her face down to his for a mo- 
ment with an endearing word, 

She sighed softly, and Dr. Marcy turned. 

‘*TIs that you, Dorothy ? I fancied you asleep 
long ago, you foolish child,” he said, his fingers 
still between the leaves of his book. 

“* Are you busy, Robert ? Too busy to talk to 
me for a little while ?” 

He leaned back ‘in his chair, and his head just 
touched her shouider. 

“You must often feel lonely, Dorothy,” he 
said, in aruminative tone. ‘* Yes, child, I often 
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think of that. We must do something to make 
this old house gayer after a bit. You need com- 
panions of your own age.” 

As he spoke his eyes strayed to the portrait of 
his first wife, over the mantel, and a flicker of 
pain stole into them which made Dorothy’s heart 
leap. It was swifter than the shadow of a bird’s 
wing flying, but she saw it. To break the tort- 
uring silence, she asked the idlest question that 
occurred to her. 

“What do you keep in that great, carved chest 
in the corner, Robert ? I’ve often meant to ask 
you. All sorts of horrid anatomical specimens, I 
suppose ?” 

*“ No, dear—no,” he said, in a constrained but 
kind tone as he nervously fingered the leaves of 
his book. ‘Some old keepsakes of mine, that 
is all.” 

“« Will you show them to me, some time ?” 

««They would not interest you, I am sure. I’ve 
never showed them to anyone.” 

She had been chatting absently, her thoughts 
busy with the purpose which had brought her to 
him, but now there was a huskiness in his voice 
which instantly aroused a suspicion in her mind. 

“Oh, but I will know. Come, Robert, what 
are they ?” she coaxed. 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and then Dr. 
Marcy took her hand gently between both of his. 

**When—when Bessie died, Dorothy,” he said, 
with reverent softness, *‘ the house was filled with 
many reminders of her. It was very painful, of 
course. You understand, my dear, do you not ? 
Things which remind us of the dead always are. 
I could not bear to part with them, so—so—I put 
them all in that chest : her gowns, her books, jew- 
els, everything.” 

‘* How he loved her !” was Dorothy’s bitter in- 
ward exclamation. 

She rose helplessly to her feet, and the little 
speech she had been preparing in her mind faded 
away into thin imaginings. 

What a fool she had been! 
dreamer ! 

‘What ails you, child ? Your face is as gray 
as your gown!” exclaimed Dr. Marcy, stopping 
her when she had reached the door. 

She could not trust herself to speak, but shook 
off his hand in silence. Following her gaze, he 
saw it fastened on the portrait over the mantel. 
A light burst upon him, and he turned to speak 
to her; but she was gone. 

“*T know—I know. How blind I have been !” 
he said, slowly, a shade of mingled pain and im- 
patience coming into his eyes. 

He walked over to the mantel, and looked up 
at the fair young face, shining, jewel-like, from 
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its frame. All the strong, ideal passion of which 
he was capable had been stirred by this dead 
woman ; even yet her memory possessed him like 
a mysterious harmony binding him forever with 
the past. 

It is not in our power to say that we will love, 
or that we will not, and with a feeling of help- 
lessness, in which there was no regret, he con- 
fessed to himself that there was no room in his 
heart for Dorothy. 

«T thought to make her happy; I fancied I 
had, in a way,” he murmured. ‘‘ But this mar- 
riage, after all, was probably only a wretched mis- 
take.” 

When Dr. Marcy came home to dinner the next 
evening he found a telegram awaiting him. He 
read it with an exclamation of pleasure, and then 
handed it across the table to his wife. 


‘+ Will be in New York to-night or to-morrow. Tom.” 


«* Who is Tom ?” she asked, with much interest. 

“‘ Why, it’s not possible I never spoke of Tom 
to you ? He’sa distant cousin. Oh, a very clever 
fellow, Dorothy, and, if the beastly climate of 
Panama has not shriveled his disposition, has one 
of the happiest tempers in the world. Have you 
never heard me speak of the forwarding house of 
Chase & Northrop? No? Well, he is the junior 
partner. Immensely rich. Great business. The 
fever is the only drawback.” 

“You say he is clever ?” 

““Oh, very. Why, he’s written one book of 
poems I can’t make head or tail of. Browning’s 
nothing to it.” ° 

«© Ts he good-looking ?” 

“Well, you have me there. I don’t know 
whether he is or not. At any rate, I like his 
face.” 

*« Married ?” 

«<No—a widower. Panama killed his wife. 
She was a Miss Vailant, and a pretty little thing, 
too.” 

“Dear me, that’s a pity,” said Dorothy, lan- 
guidly. <‘‘I thought I might like him, but I 
suppose his heart, too, is a tomb of reminis- 
cences.” 

Dr. Marcy winced, but said nothing in reply. 
The scene of last night still disturbed him. He 
noticed, too, that Dorothy had not laughed once 
all day, and that her manner was dry and sa- 
tirical. 

“« Tom will be an agreeable companion for you,” 
he said, after a pause. ‘‘ You know, my dear, a 
doctor is a slave to his profession, and I cannot 
give you as much pleasure as I would wish on 
that account.” 
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Dorothy shrugged her shoulders, and kept her 
eyes fastened on her plate. After dinner, when 
Dr. Marcy had gone to lecture before a class of 
students, and she was left alone, she sat down to 
the piano and played a simple, wailing air of 
Beethoven’s she had learned years ago. It was 
called “‘ Forgotten Days.” She always played it 
when she felt troubled and lonely. Its plaintive 
melody seemed interwoven with her life. Mem- 
ories of her unloved childhood echoed in every 
undulating strain, and the passionate disappoint- 
ment which hurt her now had crept into it, too, 
so that it was sadder than it used to be. 

The lights were low, the curtains not yet drawn. 
She could see Madison Square, bright as day un- 
der the electric lights. People were passing up 
and down, and the street was filled with long 
spaces of wavering light and shadow. She stopped 
playing for a second. How still the house was ! 
How dull and incomplete her life! What could 
she do to ease that eating pain that seemed to 
perforate her heart and find out its emptiness ? 
The sense of her loneliness swept over her like 
a wave breaking on the shore, and something 
seemed to rise and snap in her throat. Her arms 
fell upon the keys of the piano, making a crash- 
ing discord. Burying her face upon them, she 
burst into a wild fit of sobbing. 

She had not heard the bell ring when she was 
playing, nor the voice of a visitor speaking toa 
servant in the hall. It was the jangle of rings 
upon the portiére that made her lift her head. 
Trembling and abashed, she started to her feet ; 
for a stranger stood in the doorway, looking at 
her. 

At the first glance she knew it was the expected 
cousin from Panama. She almost hated him. 
The thought that he was pitying her filled her 
with smarting humiliation. 

After a few hurried words of welcome she 
turned her head away to hide the tears, and said, 
haltingly : 

«Dr. Marcy went out only a few moments ago. 
Will you wait for him in the study ? He will not 
be long. I must ask you to excuse me ; I—I— 
am not very well ;” and, inclining her head, she 
hurried from the room. 

Tom stood still, his eyes looking into space. In 
fancy he still saw that graceful figure in its 
white gown, the girdle purple with violets, and 
the fairest face he had ever seen blotted with 
tears. 

‘Tt is the strangest thing,” he thought, with a 
rapt look on his face, ‘‘ that she should play that 
tremulous, running air. I never knew anyone 
else who did, and had come to regard it as quite 
my own, to be whistled in my thoughtful moods. 
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Stranger still that she should be so like that fa- 
vorite etching of mine I picked up in Paris. 
And to find her in tears! It calls into existence 
one of those shadowy impressions which I suppose 
everybody has had, and no one has been able to 
analyze—an echo of some other life where I seem 
to have stood with that music in my ears, that 
face before me.” 

Tom Northrop was nothing of a typical New 
Yorker in appearance. A Southern laziness 
marked every movement ; he wore his thick, fair 
hair longer than the fashionable code permitted ; 
his clothes, light in texture and color, hung 
loosely on his large frame, and his skin was 
tanned the color of light bronze. So much had 
seven years’ residence in Panama altered him. 

He came very near being ugly, yet people liked 
his face. His sympathetic, attentive eyes had a 
near-sighted look, and he had a fashion of half 
closing them that many people admired, and 
some of his friends copied. He had very white 
teeth, the two just in front slightly overlapping ; 
and strange to say, it seemed to be this peculiar- 
ity which made his slow, bright smile so charm- 
ing. 

During the long, cloudless spring days, as they 
walked and rode together, Dorothy and her hus- 
band’s cousin became good friends. He brought 
the sympathy into her life which gave even her 
unrequited love a certain charm of its own, and 
for the first time she felt herself understood. 

With Tom it was different. He did not fora 
moment deccive himself regarding his feelings 
for Mrs. Marcy. He loved her from the first. 

One deep-hued, silvery-lit, June twilight, as 
they rode slowly home through the park, Dorothy 
gave him a sketch of her life: 

“*T don’t remember my mother. I scarcely re- 
member having a home. My father had once 
been a rich man, but the money was gone before 
I was eight years old. During the twelve years 
following he managed to give me a decent educa- 
tion, but we went from one lodginghouse to ‘an- 
other, living mostly from hand to mouth. 

«Well do I remember the first night I saw Dr. 
Marcy. He brought my father home to die. 
Afterward he still came to see me, and questioned 
me about my future. Ah, if I could but give 
you an idea of how his sympathy brought light 
and warmth into my starved soul, and how it 
suddenly ennobled my little life! No one had 
ever before singled me out as an important unit, 
with a heart and soul to be considered. My lone- 
liness appealed to him, and so he eventually asked 
me to marry him. I agreed, feeling only a glad 
relief from the solution of the terrible problem of 
my future, and—well—that is all.” 
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They had the bridle path to themselves. The 
light laughter of children floated to them as if 
from a great distance, the hush of twilight held 
them in its mysterious charm, and they rode 
evenly on without speaking for a few moments. 

Tom broke the silence abruptly. 

“No, that is not all. Dorothy, dear, I love 
you,” he said, laying his hand on hers, and Jook- 
ing deeply into her astonished eyes. ‘‘ Wait— 
hear me first. It is very wrong to tell you this, 
but how can I help it ? I know you care nothing 
for me—that this confession may lose me the priv- 
ilege of being near you. Even so, I must speak. 
I cannot look on and remain silent longer. Give 
up striving to win your husband, realize that it is 
useless, and you may by degrees know a negative 
peace. Few men, or women either, ever love in 
these days as your husband loved his dead wife. 
I know this. Her memory, radiant as a star, is 
ever present with him, and you might as well 
give up trying. You will never displace that 
presence.” 

‘And do you think, my philosopher friend, 
when I have accepted the negative peace you 
speak of, I will conveniently transfer my love to 
you? Ah, do not hope for it. And never speak 
of this to me again.” 

But during the remaining days of his stay he 
did speak of it again, and when he was silent 
Dorothy read the story just as plainly in his eyes. 

“‘It is not religion that keeps you back,” he 
said, bitterly, a few evenings prior to the day ar- 
ranged for his departure to Europe ; ‘it is not 
a fear of what the world will say; not duty— 
nothing but the sickly hope to ‘which you cling 
of winning this man’s love. JI tell you, you never 
will. Think of the coming years, when you will 
be no nearer happiness than you are to-day.” 

“‘Who can tell that ?” she asked, quickly, 
clasping her hands together. <‘‘ It may No, 
it must come right at last.” 

‘‘ Never,” answered Tom, bending over her 
until, unseen, his lips rested on her hair ; “‘ your 
martyrdom will never end, Dorothy. It will go 
on the same, year after year. Are you going to 
grow old chasing a shadow? We have but this 
one short life to live.” 

“‘T hate your facile philosophy,” she said, with 
unspeakable contempt, drawing her hands away 
with sudden fierceness. ‘If I struggle to do 
what is right xd 

** Yes, and what then? Your husband will 
not even be aware of your struggle. Except that 
he must provide for you, he would often forget 
your existence.” 

She shuddered, and looked at him with a help- 
less questioning and pleading. 
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“Dorothy, I feel you will come with me,” he “Tt will never end. It will go on the same 


said, firmly. year after year.” 
After he was gone his words still rang in her The words maddened her. Oh, whither was 
ears like a prophecy. she drifting ? What would be the end ? 


THE ATLANTIC WALRUS. 
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It-was a moment. of acute self-consciousness, of 
appalling dread. 

But, as she stood thus, her thoughts turned in- 
ward on her soul, a hope rose out of the chaos— 
such a small, weak ray of light, but still a hope— 
to go to her hushand, lay bare her heart to him, 
and Jet him decide what their future should be. 
Besides—oh, how her tormented heart leaped at 
the thought !—was he not of late looking paler, 
graver, than his wont ? What if her friendship 


for Tom had made him recognize a new-born love, 


for her, as she had fondly hoped in the begin- 
ning ? 

Without pausing to let her courage cool, she 
went to his study. 

He was not there; but even as she entered she 
heard him unlatch the street door. Her heart 
fluttered like a bird’s; her face, white as her 
gown, was transfigured with a strange light. 
Could she meet his eyes? If he looked cold and 
unapproachable, she knew her courage would die. 

She flew to a corner where a high bookcase was 
shaded by a thickly falling portiére, and hid her- 
self, just as Dr. Marcy entered the room. 

Dorothy’s eyes followed his every movement. 

After removing his hat and coat he seated him- 
self at the desk, and leaning his head upon his 
hand, commenced to write. Once he sighed, and 
once he covered his eyes with a weary gesture. 
How perplexed and pale he looked! How much 
older—how much sadder than he was even a few 
months ago! Oh, how she loved him! Oh, the 
bitter sweetness of thinking that perhaps thoughts 
of her had left those marks of pain upon his face! 

After a few moments spent in a vain attempt 
to write, he pushed the paper from him and stood 
up. Should she steal out now while his name—a 
prayer in itself—trembled on her lips? Bat wait. 
He was Icoking at the portrait over the mantel— 
looking at it as he had never looked at her. _ She 
drew back, her brain throbbing, and a whisper, 
sad as the moan of the sea, fell upon her ears : 

«« Bessie, darling mine, it is three years to-night 
since you left me. How have I lived without you 
for three long years, when I miss you every mo- 
ment of my life ? My love, my dear one !” 

He passed his hand tenderly over the face which 
looked at him with its changeless smile, then laid 
his head on his arms, and the place was still. Was 
he praying ? Praying for the dead, and letting 
the living drift down to perdition ? Fool that 
she had been to fancy she had added one line of 
care to his face. She was nothing to him—abso- 
lutely nothing. Let her remember that. 

After a pause which seemed an eternity he 
walked to the door, and like a man in a dream 
locked it. His fingers were unsteady as he took 
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a thick brass key from his wallet and placed it in 
the lock of the chest in the opposite corner. He 
lifted the lid. There was a shimmer of silk of 
delicate hues under the soft lamplight, and a 
deep, slow perfume floated out like that exhaled 
by dying flowers. His lips quivered like a child’s, 
and whispering his dead wife’s name, he threw 
his arms with a passionate gesture across the open 
chest. 

During her after life Dorothy never forgot that 
moment. She was struck by a dizziness and 
emptiness which made her reel. She clutched 
the curtains fiercely and closed her eyes. It was 
as though the world had turned topsy-turvy and 
the end of all things had come. 

Her last hope of happiness died, and with it 
her desire to be true. Even her love for her hus- 
band perished with the rest, and in its stead, like 
an eclipse across the sun, came hate, bitter and 
black. To hurt him, to humiliate him, to deal 
him some blow that he would remember and carry 
with him to his grave, was now her one wish. 

If she sacrificed the principles she had held 
most dear, and went away with Tom, that would 
make him suffer, for there is a bitter sting in self- 
reproach, and she would make him realize that 
this scene, every detail of which was forever 
burned into her memory, had made her desper- 
ate. But was there nothing else ? Could she 
not stun him with the terrible sense of loss from 
which she now suffered ? Oh, was there nothing 
—nothing ? 

The moments ticked by as, with burning eyes, 
she watched him, almost stifling from the passion 
which had complete possession of her ; and at last 
a light that was wholly evil broke over her face, 
and a horrible smile grew on her lips. 

A ring at the door, and a call for Dr. Marcy to 
the bedside of a patient whose illness had grown 
alarmingly worse since he left him in the after- 
noon, at last gave Dorothy a chance to leave her 
hiding place unseen. 

“Tell Mrs. Marcy,” she heard him say to the 
servant, “that I will probably be detained all 
night.” 

Going through the hall, she met Tom. He 
started as he saw the dreadful change in her face. 

“‘Dorothy! What has happened ?” he asked, 
detaining her by the wrist. 

“‘In the morning,” she whispered. 

«*What do you mean ?—that you will go ?” he 
asked. 

«* Yes—yes—in the morning,” she repeated, 
and motioning him away, went to her own room. 

It was almost time for breakfast when Dr. 
Marcy, jaded and pale from a night’s watching, 
entered his study. The sight that met his eyes 
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made him stagger back with a cry which brought The pictured face he had loved to gaze upon 

the servants to him. had been slashed out of the frame, and he could 
The chest had been forced open. The gar- see the wall through the ragged opening left. 

ments and books he had thought too precious to He remembered nothing more until he came 

be touched save with reverential fingers were torn slowly back to consciousness in his own room. 

to tatters and strewn upon the floor. And then they told him Dorothy was gone. 
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By FRED. EMERSON BROOKS, 


Sue was a downright Yankee gal, 
Who always bore the nickname ‘ Sal”; 
Her speech was ungrammatical : 

In doubt she said: ‘‘I gue-ess/” 
But when she was ‘‘ dead sartin sure,” 
She was a trifle less obscure, 

And like a timid amateur 
She blurted out: ‘‘ Oh, ye-es/” 


She had a beau, a bashful swain, 

As odd as she and quite as plain, 

And born, like her, way down in Maine, 
Where people say: ‘‘I gue-ess /” 

He’d courted her for many a day; 

It mattered not how long he'd stay, 

To what he’d ask she'd always say— 
-In Yankee drawl: ‘* Oh, ye-es/” 


One night, perplexed, he said: ‘I swon, 

Neow tell me, Sal, neow jist for fun, 

Would yeou git mad if I took one?” 
She simpered out: ‘‘7 gue-ess /” 

To take a kiss he knew not how, 

But held her as he would a plow; 

He sighed: ‘‘And shall I take it neow ?” 
She stammered out: ‘ Oh, ye-es/” 


He’d never kissed a gal afore, 

And said he’d like to try it o’er— ~ 

And would she give him just one more? 
She giggled out: “I gue-ess /” 

This time he kissed her as he should. 

By taking all the time he could, 

And when he asked her if ’twas good, 
She smacked her lips: ‘ Oh, ye-es/” 


‘“ When gath’rin’ fruit this comin’ fall, 

Might I not pick them kisses all?” 

She hid her face beneath her shawl, 
And snickered out: ‘‘J gue-ess/” 

He sort o’ kind o’ kicked her shoe— 

‘‘T've had a sneakin’ love for yeou, 

* And will ye have me, Sal, for true?” 
She blurted out: ‘ Oh, ye-es/” 


At this he grew a trifle bolder, 
And laid her head upon his shoulder— 
‘‘Say! have me neow or when I’m older ?” 
She twittered out: ‘J gue-ess /” 
‘“T’ve sparked ye since I deon’t kneow when, 
But love ye more’n I loved ye then; 
Neow will ye have me? Say’t again!” 
And so she did: ‘‘ Oh, ye-es /” 


At length they sought the country squire, 

Who saw too plainly their desire, 

Yet thought it best he should inquire! 
Said she: ‘‘ Neow can’t ye gue-css ?” 

The judge, to joking not averse, 

Said: ‘‘ Take this man of meagre purse 

For ‘ better.’ since you can’t do ‘ worse ’?” 
She busted out: ‘! Oh, ye-es /” 


THE SEA HORSES AND THEIR CHASE. 


By ERNEST 


Tue walrus is usually thought of as something 
quite different from a seal, yet he is a member of 
the same group, the two species forming a family 
(the Trichechidw) intermediate in structure be- 
tween the eared seals (as the sea elephant) and 
the true seals. The principal point of external 
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distinction is the presence in the walruses of the 
great ivory tusks, which, like an elephant’s, come 
down from the upper jaw, but, unlike the ele- 
phant’s, curve inward. 

The ancient name of this huge animal was sea 
horse (or sometimes sea cow) and morse. Thus 
in “ Purchas, his Pilgrimage,” published in 1613, 
we read of the killing of the “‘ morse, or sea oxe.” 
Morse is said to be from a root meaning the sea, 
and perhaps to come from a Russian compound 
meaning ‘‘cow of the sea”; while walrus is de- 
rived from a Scandinavian word meaning whale 
horse ; it got turned around in Anglo-Saxon into 
“‘horse whale.” Many persons have expended 
more speculation than was necessary upon the 
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(GESNER, 1560.) 


question why this beast, which has not the least 
resemblance to either a horse or a cow, should be 
so called ; but it is evidently in reference to the 
animal’s neighing or bellowing. This expression 
is in reality a hoarse bark, louder and heavier 
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than that of the seals, and is well spelled in the 
word auak, which Crantz, in his history of Green- 
land, says is the name given it by the Esquimaux 
of that country. Most of the other names re- 
corded as heard among the natives of the Arctic 
coasts seem also to be imitations of its voice—a 
natural method of designation. 

The walrus is considerably shorter than a fall- 
sized sea elephant, or even than the largest of the 
sea lions ; but he outweighs both of these, and is 
the heaviest of all the seals, sometimes exceeding 
2,200 pounds, and reaching, in some cases, a 
length of twelve and a half or thirteen feet. As 
a speciizen of this size may have an equal girth, 
one can understand why an old writer describes 
it by the phrase ‘as large as an ox and thick as 
a hogshead.” ei 

This bigness of body would not be implied by 
the skeleton, and consists mainly of the thick 
masses of blubber overlying the shoulders. The 
males, or ‘‘ bulls,” are larger than the females. 


3. PORCUS MONSTROSUS. 


(OLAUS MAGNUS, 1568.) 


The fore limb of the walrus is free from the 
elbow joint, and terminates in a_paddlelike 
webbed hand, bordered with leathery expansions 
or flanges. ‘The hinder limbs, however, are in- 
closed in the skin nearly to the heel, and resem- 
ble the flippers of a seal. There is no external 
tail. 

The skin covers the body in great wrinkles, 
and is clothed in short, stiff, closely appressed 
hair, which is dull yellowish brown on the back 
and chestnut underneath ; but as age comes on 
much of this hair falls out, coarse bristles grow 
here and there, and the half-naked hide becomes 
in old age covered with horrible pustular warts 
and scales—at any rate, in the Pacific species. 
This loathsome appearance arises to some extent 
from the attacks of parasites, with which these 
beasts are excessively infested, both externally and 
internally. 

The head is comparatively small ; the eyes 
small, protuberant and bright; the ear is almost 
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invisible ; the muzzle blunt, and divided by a 
crease between the elevated, comma-shaped nos- 
trils ; and the upper lip, which is thickened into 
two pads, one on each side of the middle line, and 


yuan oo 
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4. ROSMARUS, OR MORSUS NORVEGICUS. 


(oLAuS 
maGnus, 1568.) 


very mobile, bears a ferocious mustache of bris. 
tles, pointed, hollow, and of about the size and ap- 
pearance of large quills. The nose pads are nar- 
rower, but the bristles are longer and more pro- 
tuberant in the Atlantic than in the Pacific form. 
Down from under this bristling and overhanging 
lip project two long tusks, which are really the 
canine teeth of the upper jaw. They have an 
average length of about sixteen inches, but vary 
greatly in individuals, so that twice that length 
have been taken. They are possessed by both 
sexes, those of the females being, as a rule, longer 
and more slender than those of the males. The 
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lower jaw is much compressed, and fits in between 
them. 

From such a description you will not expect to 
see a handsome or nimble animal, if ever it is your 
fortune to get a view of one alive. Nevertheless, 
he is of very great importance in his way, service- 
able not only to civilized men, but the mainstay 
of the poverty-stricken inhabitants of the lonely 
shores he haunts. 

Formerly walruses were abundant in all polar 
seas, and far to the southward of where any have 
been observed within this century. The Pacific 
species (Odobenus obesus) is confined, so far as is 
now known, to Behring Sea (it never came further 
sonth than the northern coast of the Aleutian 
Islands), and to adjacent Arctic coasts from the 
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Archipelago of New Siberia to Point Barrow. 
The Atlantic species (Odobenus rosmarus) has a 
somewhat wider range. Where the Norman ex- 
plorer Othere procured the tusks of the “ horse 
whale” which he brought to King Alfred of Eng- 
land something over a thousand years ago is not 
known ; but when the historic period of North 
America begins, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, walruses frequented the southern part of 
Nova Scotia, and vessels captured them all around 
the shores and islands of the Gulf of Newfound- 
land and the great island of that name. Indeed, 
an occasional one might be seen in the Straits of 
Belle Isle no more than twenty-five years ago. 


6. MARTENS's ‘‘ WALL-Ros8,” 1675. 


Now the animal is uncommon in most parts of 
Hudson’s and Baffin’s Bay, and numerous only 
on the truly Arctic coasts. In Europe it is rare 
along the mainland, and never wanders east of the 
Yenisei, but still frequents Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla. Its remains have been found fossil as 
far south as France, and in the United States as 
far south as Carolina, together with those of re- 
lated forms now extinct. 

Both species extend their range northward in 
midsummer farther than anyone has yet followed 
them. What secrets of the Pole they might tell 
—what mysteries of the fate of lost heroes divulge 
to us! But as the boreal ice closes into a solid 
pack upon the approach of winter they move 
southward to more open water, and then begins 


7. WALRUS AND ITS YOUNG. 


(H. G. A——, 1613.) 


the harvest of the year for the people of those 
coasts, who depend upon the walruses they can 
get in the fall to carry them through the long 
and bitter season of darkness and famine. In 
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the spring they return northward as the ice re- 
treats ; but large bodies remain, so that the ani- 
mal cannot be said to follow any regular seasonal 
migration. 

Some of the strangest fables in zodlogy have 
belonged to the walrus. Take, for example, the 
curious pictures in Gesner’s ‘‘ Historia Animal- 
ium,” published in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, which must have been made from some 
sea captain’s ‘‘ yarns.” The first (Fig. 1) he calls 
the Rosmarus, or sea horse, and it really looks like 
the animal, though the tusks grow the wrong way, 
and the tail is like that of a fish ; but the second 
(Fig. 2), his Vacca Marina (sea cow), resembles a 
heraldic device, which no one now would believe 
ever was alive. Yet Gesner is said to have taken 
enormous pains to be accurate. 

Worse than this, however, was the monstrosity 
evolved by Olaus Magnus, a Swedish writer of 
the same date, who published in 1568 a plate of 
which Fig. 3 isa copy. He called it, very prop- 
erly, “‘ The Monstrous Pig of the German Ocean.” 
One can hardly imagine where, outside of his own 
fancy, the artist got the idea of an animal with 
eyes in its sides; but the people of those days 
were never so happy as when they were given 
something to wonder at. It is hardly conceivable 
that it imposed upon Magnus himself (and per- 
haps it really was not intended for a walrus), since 
in another part of his work he gives a picture 
(Fig. 4) labeled ‘‘ Rosmarus, or Morsus Norvegi- 
cus,” which is much more recognizable. It has 
tusks in the upper jaw, and except for the long 
tail is a roughly accurate representation of the 
animal. Even nearer than this, however, was 
still another cut of Gesner’s, printed in his 
“‘Teones,” in 1560 (Fig. 5), which shows that 
finally he had obtained a more definite idea of 
what a walrus was like, for the head, at least, is 
tolerably accurate. A cut of the “ Wall-ross,” in 
Martens’s ‘‘ Spitzbergen ” (1675) more resembles 
the hippopotamus, as it ought to do, for Martens 
had hunted them; and that published by the 
great Buffon is not much better. 

_ That these miserable travesties upon illustra- 

tion should have been perpetrated is the more 
astonishing because, earlier than them all, in 
1613, a Dutch author, signing himself Heseel 
Gerard A——, had published in French, at Am- 
sterdam, a history of Spitzbergen (‘‘ Histoire du 
Pays nommé Spitsburghe”), containing a cut 
drawn from life of a walrus and its young 
(Fig. 7), which is as good, in general outline, as 
anything printed since, and much better than the 
bloated creature pictured in Cook’s ‘‘ Voyages,” 
and copied into Shaw’s great ‘ Zodlogy,” and by 
other authors, including our American Godman. 
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The very best illustration of the adult walrus, 
and the only one (except Fig. 7) which, so far as 
I know, has ever been made from life, is that ac- 
companying Henry W. Elliott’s ‘‘ Fur-seal Islands 
of Alaska,” published as a special agent’s report 
to the Tenth (United States) Census. He de- 
scribes how he sat for three hours to the leeward 
of a herd on Walrus Island, a little rocky islet off 
St. Paul’s, of the Pribylov group, they taking no 
notice while he studied their appearance and 
sketched their attitudes with practiced pencil. 

Walruses, like other seals, are gregarious, as- 
sembling in herds, called ‘‘pods” in Alaska, 
which sometimes comprise thousands of individ- 
uals. They rarely go far out to sea, where there 
would be little or nothing for them to eat, but 
remain near the edge of ice floes, or along favor- 
ite shores where the water is shallow, often clam- 
bering out to repose, huddled together and resting 
against one another, like a drove of swine. When 
they land upon rocks, as at Walrus Islet or the 
shores of Spitzbergen, they will crawl back, grunt- 
ing and bellowing as they flounder along, using 
all four feet in an awkward and laborious scram- 
ble, until the further edge of the struggling pod 
is a long distance inland ; but wherever they crawl 
out upon a sandy or shingly beach they always 
lie just awash in the surf, the loose surface af- 
fording their flippers no hold. 

Accounts disagree as to whether they make use 
of their tusks in assisting themselves in climbing 
out of the water and over the rocks. That they 
do so occasionally, and somewhat accidentally, 
seems true, but not, as was formerly believed, in 
a customary and important way. The tusks are 
too loosely socketed to stand the strain of drag- 
ging forward their ponderous bodies. 

The young—a single calf, rarely two—is 
brought forth in spring, sometimes upon the 
ice floes in the Arctic seas, but more often upon 
certain islands or favorite pieces of rocky shore, 
to which the females habitually resort for the 
purpose. Among the Pacific species the males 
separate themselves into bachelor herds at that 
time, one of their special resorts being Walrus 
Islet, near St. Paul’s; but whether this is a habit 
of the Atlantic species the present writer is un- 
able to say. 

The great series of mud flats, sand bars and 
shallows, swept by eccentric tides, off the mouth 
of the Yukon, form a place much to their liking, 
and as no vessels dare approach those shoals they 
will form a refuge for the walrus when he has 
been exterminated along the more accessible parts 
of the coast of Behring Sea. Similarly the ice- 
bound shores of the islands north of Scandinavia 
protect them against extinction. 
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The walrus is inoffensive, as a rule, and timid 
to the point of cowardice. His senses of sight 
and hearing are*both dull, and, it may be, mak- 
ing it possible for the hunter to walk up close to 
a herd. 

They spend most of their time on shore in 
sleep, but a few are always awake, and if they 
nod are sure to strike their neighbors with their 
tusks—so closely is the herd packed together— 
and wake one or two of them up, who in turn 
wake the next when they themselves succumb 
to drowsiness. Thus a few are always on the 
alert, and serve as sentinels for the herd without 
that special appointment to this duty which is 
implied in the usual statement that they remain 
(consciously) “on guard.” By keeping carefully 
to leeward hunters can approach to within strik- 
ing distance without raising an alarm, and Elliott 
found that showing himself and moving slowly 
about within stone’s throw of the most wakeful 
old bulls did ndt alarm them. Thus he could 
sketch them at his leisure. 

But, while the great beasts never seem to think 
of defending themselves, they become enraged 
and dangerous in defensé of their young—so 
much so, in fact, that a female with a calf will 
savagely attack any intruder upon her domain. 
Murdoch relates an instance of two Esquimaux 
who, having killed a calf, unaware that any old 
walrus was near, suddenly perceived the mother 
rushing upon them, and were forced to paddle 
their best to a large piece of ice near by, upon 
which they succeeded in landing just in time to 
save themselves. The walrus kept them there all 
day, swimming about and threatening their de- 
struction until darkness came, when she disap- 
peared and they were able to go ashore. The 
strong motherly affection and care displayed here 
is in marked contrast to the indifference of the 
sea lions and many other seals, which will aban- 
don their progeny without an attempt at defense 
against harm. 

With jealous vigilance, on the contrary, the 
walrus mother keeps her little one close to her, 
making it swim nearly always just in front of 
her ; and in diving she curries it down by resting 
her tusks on its shoulders and forcing it under. 
Thus she teaches it the art. 

The walrus is not so good a swimmer as the 
seal; it is clumsy and comparatively slow in the 
water. It moves, when traveling, entirely under 
the surface, and does not rise as often as the seal 
to take breath. When it does come up it snorts, 
much like the blowing of a whale, so that the 
passage of a herd can be traced for a long dis- 
tance by the small puffs of their confined breath 
emitted when they rise. The sound of it, and 
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their roaring, have often warned vessels off the 
reefs when they were coasting an Arctic shore in 
a fog. Like the seal, it maintains breathing holes 
in the ice; but the Pacific species, according to 
the Esquimaux, can remain down for nearly an 
hour. 

It is known that the young are nursed many 
months, always, apparently, taking their nourish- 
ment while swimming; and it is probable, as 
their tusks do not begin to be serviceable before 
the second year has elapsed, that they are not 
fully weaned before that time. 

In the defense of her young a mother will not 
hesitate to fight on shore, or attack a boat in the 
water, and the Esquimaux regard such an encoun- 
ter with dread. Moreover, all the other walruses 
near by will rush to assist her, and Lamont says 
that in his day no season passed in the Spitzbergen 
walrus fishery without the loss of two or three 
boats and the injury or death of several men. 
They are pugnacious among themselves, too, the 
old bulls in particular quarreling at frequent in- 
tervals, so that few are without the scars of these 
encounters, in which the tusks are often broken. 
The only outside enemy of the walrus is the polar 
bear, which seeks to creep upon it unawares. The 
Esquimaux say that the one is nearly a match for 
the other, and the issue of a square fight is always 
doubtful. Many legends and stories turn upon 
such encounters—what noble battles to see !—and 
one of these, a favorite tale in the igloos all along 
the Arctic coast, credits the bear with creeping 
to the edge of a cliff overlooking a sleeping herd, 
and hurling a heavy stone down upon the skull 
of the walrus he wished to kill. 

The natives of the Arctic regions on the At- 
lantic side of the world do not seem to set such 
store by the walrus as do those of the Pacific 
shores, where seals are less abundant and various. 
Nevertheless they devour it on occasion, and Cap- 
tain Lyon gives in his ‘* Private Journal” an ac- 
count of this characteristic gluttony when the 
Esquimaux of Davis Strait captured one of these 
huge masses of meat. 

“From Kooilittuk,” he says, ‘I learned a 
new Esquimau luxury. He had eaten until he 
was drunk, and every moment fell asleep with a 
flushed and burning face, and his mouth open. 
By his side sat Arnalooa, who was attending her 
cooking pot, and at short intervals awakened her 
spouse, in order to cram as much as was possible 
of a large piece of half-boiled flesh into his mouth 
with the assistance of her forefinger, and having 
filled it quite full, cut off the morsel close to his 
lips. This he slowly chewed, and as soon as a 
small vacancy became perceptible this was filled 
by a lump of raw blubber. During this opera- 
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ALASKAN ESQUIMAU SPEARING A WALRUS—(SHOWING THE SKIN BUOY). 


tion the happy man moved no part of him but 
his jaws, not even opening his eyes; but his ex- 
treme satisiaction was occasionally shown by a 
most expressive grunt whenever he enjoyed suffi- 
cient room for a passage of the sound.” 

To the Tchuckchis of Siberia and the Alaskan 
Innuit this animal is of supreme importance, and 
famine depopulates a whole region when, as oc- 
casionally happens, the walrus herd fails to ap- 
pear. Thus, in the winter of 1879-80, which was 
of exceptional rigor in the North, though un- 
usually mild in the United States, the ice closed 
in solid around St. Lawrence Island, in the north- 
ern offing of Behring Sea, and 
neither tide nor wind was able 
to move it. ‘The walrus, conse- 
quently, were driven to other 
resorts far southward and east- 
ward, and more than three hun- 
dred of the natives perished 
from hunger, while the remain- 
der of the population barely sur- 
vived. Their traditions preserve 
the melancholy record of similar 
famines in past times. 

In summer these natives have 
other things to live upon—fish, 
birds, eggs, mollusks, seaweed, 


sea eggs (Echini) and various land animals ; but 
they know that months are coming when land 
and sea will be hidden in snow and ice and con- 
cealed in darkness ; when gales will follow upon 
the heels of gales, and it will be impossible for 
human beings to go abroad in the intensity of 
cold, even were anything to tempt them. If, 
then, their ice cupboards are not filled with meat 
and blubber, all must starve. 

Hence the coming of the walrus is eagerly 
hailed, and ceremonies that amount to religious 
exactions attend the beginning of the haunt. 

The walrus is rarely attacked in the sea, unless 
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discovered asleep. This frequently happens, the 
animal resting almost upright in the water, with 
only its nose above the surface, and floating in 
profound slumber. Then he may be shot; but 
unless the bullet penetrates the brain or cuts the 
spinal cord at the base of the brain, he will imme- 
diately sink, and be lost. The courageous Esqui- 
mau, therefore, clings to his ancient methods, and 
endeavors to steal up in his kayak near enough to 
use his spear or lance. The first is a short, stout 
harpoon, such as is also used for whales. It has 
a barbed head of flint or iron, to which a strong 
line is attached, and this line bears, at a distance 
of a few yards from the barb, an inflated sealskin. 
The shaft is attached loosely to the head, and 
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Oftener the Alaskans will discover a small band 
swimming in the shallows which stretch out from 
their coast, especially in the delta of the Yukon. 
Surrounding the band in boats, and making a 
great noise, they will frighten the animals ashore, 
as soon as they discover that they cannot escape 
by diving. 

The usual method of killing them, however, is 
to find a herd “hauled up” upon the rocks or 
the edge of the ice, and steal upon them, being 
only careful to keep to leeward. At a signal the 
whole party rush upon the herd, thrust their har- 
poons into as many as possible, and try to lance to 
death as many of these as they can before they 
get away. The herd immediately takes to the 
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falls off as soon as the “ strike ” is made, floating 
by a small cord and forming an additional drag, 
while in no danger of being broken. 

If the kayaker can get very near, he sometimes 
uses his longer lance, thrusting it into the breast 
or bowels of the animal ; but as a rule he hurls 
his harpoon into its body, pitches over the big 
float and backs away, retaining the end of the 
line in his hands. The wounded beast instantly 
dives, but is quickly exhausted by loss of blood 
and his effort to drag down the buoy and kayak, 
so that presently he can be killed by a death 
stroke with the lance and towed ashore, where the 
tide will leave his carcass stranded at high water, 
and the villagers can help to skin and cut him up. 


water, where the Esquimaux fearlessly follow it 
in their kayaks, tracing the wounded ones by the 
floats attached, and spearing them as they rise 
exhausted to the surface. 

A clever method is described as used by the 
Greenlanders under similar circumstances. Per- 
ceiving a herd asleep on floating ice, the Esqui- 
maux paddle to some other piece close at hand 
which is small enough to be moved. On this 
they lift their canoes, and then bore holes, through 
which they fasten their lines. As soon as every- 
thing is prepared, they quietly paddle the cake 
of ice toward the herd, each hunter sitting by his 
own spear and line. When arrived at the local- 
ity where the animals lie snoring, two men will 
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attack a selected walrus, while another pair rushes 
upon another beast, and so on, driving in their 
harpoons. The wounded and terrified walruses 
tumble into the sea, but cannot escape from the 
ice to which the lines are fastened, and as soon as 
they show signs of exhaustion the hunters launch 
their canoes and finish them. This method not 
only facilitates killing the walrus, but prevents 
its body from sinking. 

Every part of the carcass is saved and utilized. 
‘““The walrus,” says Elliott, ‘‘ responds to as 
many demands of the Innuit as the camel of the 
Arab, or the cocoa palm of the South Sea Isl- 
ander. Its flesh feeds him; its oil illuminates 
and warms his dark hut, its sinews make his 
bird nets; its tough skin, skillfully stretched 
over the light wooden frame, constitutes his 
famous kayak and the serviceable oomiak or bi- 
darrh ; its intestines are converted into water- 
proof clothing, while the soles to its flippers are 
transferred to his feet ; and, finally, its ivory is a 
source of endless utility to him in domestic use 
and in trade and barter.” 

It must be remarked, however, that the walrus 
is relied upon to this extent only by the natives 
of the most northern and desolate regions, who 
can do no better; its flesh is quite inferior to 
that of the seal, and its thick, spongy skin re- 
quires scraping down, and laborious preparation 
otherwise, before it can be used, while its blubber 
yields an oil comparatively poor. But it is the 
only available resource of these desolate hyper- 
boreans. 

Young walruses have more than once been 
brought to European cities and kept for a time 
in aquaria, but have invariably died within a 
short time. The last was captured in Davis 
Strait in 1883, and wasa mere baby. The men 
on the steam whaler Polynia espied a walrus 
asleep, and the captain was able to kill it by 
a rifle ball through the skull. A boat was imme- 
diately lowered and the carcass secured. On turn- 
ing over the body, which proved to be that of a 
large female, the sailors were surprised to find 
a young walrus hanging to it by the teats. It was 
at once dragged into the boat, and whilst its dead 
mother was being made fast for towing alongside 
the whaler it gave utterance to such loud cries 
that two bull walruses within hearing responded 
to its call, and put off to its rescue. The boat’s 
crew hastened to get their capture on board the 
Polynia ; but before they could reach the vessel 
the brutes overtook the boat and attacked it 
furiously. A blow from the tusks of one of them 
did serious damage, and there seemed to be 
every probability of their tumbling the crew and 
the young walrus into the sea, when the captain 
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brought his rifle to bear upon the conflict, and 
rolled over the fiercer of the two assailants by a 
well-aimed shot through the brain. 

The little walrus having been safely got on 
board, the question arose how it was to be fed 
and kept alive. Captain Walker sent a boat 
ashore in one of the fjords or deep inlets on the 
coast, and by the means of a seine net took 400 
salmon, which were stored inice. These fish, cut 
into small strips and freed from the bones, formed 
the sole nutriment of the young animal during 
the four weeks which elapsed from the time of 
its capture till its arrival in the Tay, and this 
plan of feeding appears to have been remarkably 
successful, for the youngster (whose portrait is 
given on page 28) lived for some weeks. Dissec- 
tion proved that its death was caused by hundreds 
of parasites which had caused complete ulceration 
of the stomach. 

Nevertheless, fish is not the natural food of the 
walrus, and it is. possible that the deadly parasites 
were received from them. On the contrary, shell- 
fish (mainly clams) appear to be the principal 
food of the animal, with an admixture of small 
crustaceans, sandworms and the like. These are 
scraped up and dug out of the sand by the animal’s 
tusks and other teeth—a service which not only 
keeps them pointed and polished, but will quickly 
sharpen one that has been broken ina fight. Pro- 
fessor Flower mentions Mya truncata, the Euro- 
pean representative of the American soft clam, 
and Saxicava rugosa, another burrowing bivalve, 
as the mainstay of the European walrus, and says 
that the animal ‘‘crushes and removes the shells 
by the aid of its grinding ‘‘ trichechodont ” molars 
and the tongue, swallowing none but the soft 
parts. The giant scallop (Pecten Islandricus), 
formerly plentiful on the New England coast 
and northward, is mentioned by the older authors 
as the food of the walruses of the Gulf of New- 
foundland. Elliott says that he saw the paunch 
of an Alaskan walrus opened, wherein was nearly 
a bushel of clams in their shells, which had not 
been broken. Starfishes, annelids (sandworms) 
and shrimps also enter into the walrus’s bill of 
fare, and a good deal of seaweed no donbt gets 
swallowed, by accident if not by design. It is 
easy to see how effective and necessary as a 
strainer is the bristly mustache in gathering such 
food. 

The walrus has been systematically hunted 
and killed for the sake of its oil ever since white 
men first began to sail into the Arctic seas. This 
pursuit soon exterminated them south of Labra- 
dor, beaches of their bones, according to Gilpin, 
still remaining at certain points in the Bay of 
Chaleur to testify to the extent of the slaughter 
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there in the seventeenth and eighteenth cent- 
uries. 

An old account of them at the Magdalen Isl- 
lands describes how; early in the spring, they 
would crawl out in herds of thousands upon cer- 
tain convenient rocky landing places termed 
échoueries, and remain there sometimes for four- 
teen days together, when the weather was fair, 
during which time many calves would be born. 

To these échoueries the hunters betook them- 
selves, each man provided with a knifelike spear, 
with which to cut their throats. ‘‘ Having landed, 
the hunters, with the assistance of good dogs, 
trained for the purpose, in the nighttime en- 
deavor to separate those which are most advanced 
from the others, driving them different ways. 
This is called making a cut. It is generally 
looked upon to be a most dangerous process, it 
being impossible to drive them in any particular 
direction, and difficult to avoid them. But as 
the walruses which have advanced above the slope 
of the landing are deprived by the darkness of 
the night from every direction to the water, they 
are left wandering about, and killed at leisure, 
those that are nearest the shore being the first 
victims. In this manner have been killed fifteen 
or sixteen hundred at a cut.” 

Frederick Martens gives a somewhat different, 
and even more quaint, account of morse hunting 
by the old Dutch whalers in the seas around 
Spitzbergen. This is in 1671: ‘‘ When great 
multitudes of them lie upon a sheet of ice, and 
they do awake and fling themselves into the sea, 
you must keep your boat off at a distance from 
the ice until the greater part of them are got off ; 
for else they would jump into the boat to you and 
overset it, whereof many instances have been ; 
then the harpoonier runs after them on the ice, 
or he darts his harpoon out of the boat at the sea 
horse, who runs on a little until he is tired ; then 
the men draw on the rope or line again, and fetch 
him to the boat, where he begins to resist to the 
utmost, biting and jumping out of the water, and 
the harpoonier runs his lance into him until he 
is killed.” 

These, and the many other accounts, when 
compared with the hunting of the Pacific walrus 
by the Russians and Esquimaux, seem to show that 


the Atlantic species is far more irritable, pugna-— 


cious and dangerous than his Western cousin. 
The oil of the walrus is the principal result of 
its chase, but this oil is inferior to that derived 
from seals, and less in quantity in proportion to 
the creature’s bulk, the largest seldom yielding 
over five hundred pounds. It is useful for the 
same purposes as whale oil, and the most of it 
goes, presumably, to adulterate that better prod- 
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uct. No statistics are at hand, but the amount 
taken must still be very:considerable, since all 
whaling vessels go prepared to save such walruses 
as they come across. They have special boats 
for the chase of the sea horse. 

The hide is little valued at present in America, 
almost its only use being as a covering for polish- 
ing wheels and as chafing gear. on shipboard. 
Anciently this was the material out of which the 
English made their ships’ cables, and Othere 
sailed away to the Arctic seas, in the time of King 
Alfred, for the purpose of bringing back this nec- 
essary adjunct to the king’s vessels. In Europe 
the hide finds a market in Russia, where it is 
tanned into a spongy leather, principally devoted 
to harness making. Formerly this supply was 
largely derived by Russia from Siberia and 
Alaska. ‘‘ As long as the weather remained cold 
and dry the wear of this material was highly sat- 
isfactory ; but woe to the ‘ Kibitscha’ if caught 
out in a rainstorm! The walrus harness then 
stretches like India rubber, and the horses fairly 
leave the vehicle far behind, sticking in the mud, 
though the traces are unbroken.” 

Henry Elliott, from whom the last statement 
is quoted, adds a curious fact. It appears that 
the traders used walrus skin to cover the pack- 
ages of furs sent from Sitka to China, ‘The skin 
was there stripped, and again sewed anew, over the 
chests of tea that were received in exchange for 
the furs, and which were carried hence to Mos- 
cow. Here the soundest portions of the hide left 
on the boxes were cut up and stamped into ko- 
pecks, and a variety of small coins, to be sent 
back to Alaska, and pass current throughout all 
Russian America as small change. This was the 
only money in circulation among the natives of 
the seal islands, until the Americans took gold 
and silver there. 

The ivory of the walrus is immensely useful to 
the natives of the Arctic regions, giving them a 
hard substance out of which they can carve many 
small implements and point their weapons. A 
most extensive collection of things made from 
this substance can be seen in the National Mu- 
seum at Washington. All art museums contain 
examples of ornaments carved from it, some of 
which are very ancient, as the elaborate chessmen 
discovered in the Isle of Lewis. This ivory was 
preferred by the earliest dentists, especially those 
of classic Rome, for the making of artificial teeth ; 
and a large part of the most ancient smaller carv- 
ings of China and Japan were from the tusks of 
this animal. Walrus ivory is denser in the centre 
than that of the elephant, and somewhat nodular ; 
but, though white when new, it has a tendency 
to turn yellow. 
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THE LONE PINE. 


By F. D. DEANE. 


In the midst of a wide-spreading plateau, 
surrounded by barren mountain peaks, 
stands a single, sombre pine tree. Toward 
it, as the sun is sinking behind the distant 
hills, approach two riders from opposite 
directions. 

Simultaneously they reach the tree and 
dismount. One, a stalwart young man, 
bronzed and hard-handed, wearing a wide 
sombrero, dark flannel shirt and rough 
trousers, girt about his waist with a well- 
filled cartridge belt, from which depended 
a six-shooter—a costume common to all the 
youth of that region. The other, a slender, 
graceful girl in a close-fitting, dark-green 
riding habit—a beautiful girl, with that 
unmistakable air of refinement and gentle 
breeding found only among the wealthy. 

At first glance she seemed strangely at 
variance with her companion, but when he 
speaks, voice and manner proclaim his birth 
and breeding equal to her own. 

With a quick, keen glance he scours the 
whole plateau. No one is in sight. He 
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takes the girl in his arms, and covers her face 
with passionate kisses. 

<‘Deur one.” he says, ‘what an age since I 
saw you !—two miserable long weeks. Ah, how 
good it is to hold you again to my heart! But 
is not this a strange place for a lovers’ meeting ?” 

“‘No, Ray,” twining her arms about his neck 
and Jooking fondly into his eyes; ‘‘I love you, 
und I will meet you, since my father has forbid- 
den you his house, elsewhere. But I am_ not 
ashamed of that love, and I will not creep away 
to any hiding place to meet you.” 

«‘ You are right, my darling, as you always are. 
The very openness of our meetings will disarm 
slander. But if your father should hear of these 
meetings ?” 

‘He would forbid, but could not prevent, my 
coming. But, Ray,” with a twinkle of mischief 
in her dark-blue eyes, ‘‘if you don’t want me to 
meet you here, I won’t.” 

For answer he kissed the sweet, pouting lips 
into smiles. 

‘Time flies, and evening shadows begin to fall. 
Unwillingly they bid each other good night, and 
Ray places her upon her horse, then suddenly ex- 
claims : 

“Grace, it will be dark before you reach home ; 
you should carry a revolver.” 

‘«* Pshaw !” she answers, lightly ; ‘‘ what have I 
to fear ?” 

‘‘ Nothing, perhaps; but it’s well to be pre- 
pared for an emergency ;” and he removed his 
belt and buckled it round her slender waist. 

As they did so Grace saw a rider approaching. 

“‘Some one is coming,” she said. <‘‘I don’t 
wish to seem to be skulking away. I will wait 
until he passes.” 

So they sat on their horses talking, and waited 
his approach. 

Grace Dillingham was the only child of an aris- 
tocratic gentleman who had inherited a fortune 
in his youth.’ His wife’s death, loss of fortune 
and of his own health had followed in quick 
succession. Utterly shattered by the triple blow, 
he had fled with his child to the wilds of the 
Rocky Mountains to hide his poverty, and, if pos- 
sible, regain his health. Ie scorned Raymond 
Dwight as a suitor for his daughter, because he 
possessed only ‘‘a sound mind in a sound body,” 
and must begin life financially at the very bottom 
of the ladder. He was determined that Grace 
should marry Richard Clayton, a man whom she 
hated, so that he could live in the luxurious idle- 
ness to which he had been accustomed, for Clay- 
ton was vastly wealthy. 

The rider who now approached the “lone 
pine ” was none other than this Richard Clayton. 
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He drew rein beside Miss Dillingham, and, ignor- 
ing her companion, addressed her in the most 
commanding and arrogant manner : 

“Grace Dillingham! You here! And in such 
company! I will take you to your father.” 

“Tam here as Miss Dillingham’s protector, and 
your interference is quite uncalled for,” said Ray, 
moving closer to her side. 

“You! You low-lived beggar, jeopardizing 
her fair name by these clandestine meetings !” 

«You lie !” came from Raymond’s lips, in the 
low, clear tones of intense but controlled passion. 

“‘Lie !” shouted Clayton, black with rage. 
‘¢ Villain! the man who dares call me liar dies !” 

And he thrust the muzzle of his six-shooter in 
Dwight’s face. 

** Coward !” shrieked Grace ; “the man is un- 
armed.” 

“*So much the better. I make no target of 
myself. Let him die like the cur that he is.” 

And he deliberately cocked his revolver. 

Like lightning, Grace snatched Ray’s revolver 
from its holster at her side, and fired in her loy- 
er’s defense. Clayton reeled in the saddle, and 
fell lifeless to the grouud. 

Frenzied by what she had done, Grace dropped 
the revolver and fled as fast as her horse could 
carry her from the sight of her bloody work. 

Ray sprang to the fallen man, but found him 
quite dead. Remounting, he hurried with all 
speed after Grace, lest, in the» madness of re- 
morse, she should do herself some harm. 

He had gone but a little way when he heard 
the tramping of horses, and two men rode up, 
one on either side, and seized his horse’s bridle. 
They had been met by Clayton’s riderless horse, 
and hurrying forward, discovered the dead man 
under the “lone pine.” The body was still 
warm. They dashed ahead, hot on the trail of 
the murderer. 

They have taken him. 
to see his face. 

««Ray Dwight !” they exclaim, in a breath, and 
drop his bridle. 

Ray was a great favorite in the country. 

*©Go on,” said one. ‘‘ Get out of the country 
if you can. We don’t know as you’ve done any- 
thing. Hurry! Git!” 

“‘ No,” said Ray, willing they should think he 
had been trying to escape, since he could not 
otherwise explain his going without implicating 
Grace. ‘Come to think of it, I don’t believe I’ll 
go. Old Dillingham would sift this matter to the 
bottom. My six-shooter lies under the tree with 
one empty shell, and the bullet that killed Clay- 
ton fits that shell. Flight would about settle my 
part of it.” 


It is still light enough 
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“‘That’s what! And both o’ you chaps bein’ 
in love with the same gal would be a clincher.” 

*¢ There is no need of any woman’s name being 
mixed up in the affair. We quarreled over a 
mining claim, and I shot the man in self-defense. 
I'll go back and pick up my revolver, and go on 
to C and give myself up. There will be 
no trouble about my clearing myself if you fel- 
lows will keep mum about my trying to get away 
at first.” 

“« Mum’s the word,” said both. 

The tyo men staid with the body, and Ray, 
having picked up his revolver, rode to C——, 
notified the coroner of what had happened, and 
gave himself into custody. 

* * * * * * 

When the news of Clayton’s death came to 
Dillingham’s ears his rage knew no bounds. He 
swore that Raymond Dwight should hang for it. 
Ile went to the men who had been first upon the 
spot. He was a man of keen intellect, and by 
subtle questions and insinuations he drew from 
them, against their will and intention, all that 
they knew of the affair. It was very little, and 
he sounded them cautiously to see if they would 
not swear at the trial to more than they really 
knew—to having seen the shooting, and to its be- 
ing unprovoked. But he found they would leave 
the country sooner than testify even to what they 
knew. ; 

Then he worked upon baser material, making 
much of Ray’s attempted flight and apparent 
haste; arguing that he had been compelled to 
return by the two men who found him flee- 
ing. Where eloquence would not avail, gold ar- 
gued. In two weeks’ time a dozen desperate fel- 
lows had engaged to waive the formalities of a 
trial in court, and try Ray Dwight by Lynch law. 

In those two weeks Grace Dillingham had be- 
come a mere shadow of her former self. Remorse 
for the bloody deed committed, self-accusation 
for allowing her lover to lie in prison in her stead, 
and the horrible fear of his being condemned to 
death, haunted her like fiends. She had courage 
to save his life by a momentary though terrible 
act, but to be incarcerated in the common jail, to 
make herself the talk of the whole country, to 
have her name blazoned far and wide in the news- 
papers—this she felt she could not endure. She 
strove day and night to formulate some plan that 
would liberate her lover without implicating her- 
self. She loathed herself for her weakness, yet 
could not overcome it. Torturing inactivity was 
driving her well-nigh mad, when a night came 
that called forth all her energy and courage, and 
self was overcome by love. : 

On that eventful evening she was sitting upon 
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the veranda in deep shadow when she heard the 
voices of two of her father’s hired men who were 
talking together at no great distance. She paid 
no attention to them until she heard Ray’s name ; 
then she strained her ears to catch more, for they 
spoke in low tones. 

«* A dance at Slocum’s (ten miles beyond C—, 
and C five miles from Dillingham’s ranch). 
Everybody going—sheriff thought it would be safe 
to leave—mob hang him to the ‘lone pine’!” 
So much she heard, and waited to hear no more, 
but crept silently to the stables, saddled and 
mounted her horse, and rode like the wind to- 
ward C——. As she passed a small cottonwood 
grove, near her father’s house, she saw dark 
forms moving among the trees. The men who 
threatened her lover’s life were gathering there, 
but she vowed in her soul she would prevent their 
murderous work, though she forfeit her life. 

When she reached the little village of C—— 
she found it nearly deserted, and rode quietly to 
the jail, which stood on its outskirts. It was a 
small log building of one room. Its one small 
window was iron-barred ; its door strongly bolted. 
It would take a man hours to cut his way out, 
but half a dozen men could easily force the door. 

Grace rode up to the window, left open to ad- 
mit air, and called softly through the bars. 

“ec Ray ad : 

“My darling !” 

*©Oh, Ray! how can you call me so, when I 
have blood on my hands, though not on my heart— 
and worst of all, leave you to bear my shame and 
punishment ?” 

“‘Don’t talk so, darling. You are the bravest 
and noblest of women. Do you think I would 
have you penned up in this hole for saving my 
life ? Don’t worry about me, little woman. To- 
morrow the judge comes. I'll have my trial, and 
get off all right.” 

“Oh, Ray, Ray! There may be no to-morrow 
for you. Men are coming to-night to take you 
from here and hang you, Ray—hang you to the 
‘lone pine ’!” 

«© You must be mistaken, dearest ; I don’t be- 
lieve I have an enemy in the county.” 

“Yes! yes! My father! He has instigated 
men, hired them, to do this. Can’t you get out 
of here ?” and she grasped an iron bar as though 
she would tear it down with her soft white hand. 
There was no hope there, and none in the almost 
deserted village. ‘<I will ride to Slocum’s for 
help,” she said, and without waiting for a reply 
dashed off. 

It was now past ten o’clock, and the road be- 
fore her was no easy one to travel. There was 
scant time for her urgent errand. Up hill and 
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down dale, along perilous precipices and through 
raging mountain streams—on, on through the 
dark night she sped. At length a light gleams 
on her path, she hears the strident fiddles, and 
the shuffling of many feet. A moment more and 
her faithful horse, with heaving, foam-flecked 
sides, stands at Slocum’s door. 

Her mass of dark hair has been shaken down 
‘about her; her dress is torn and wet. Like a 
wild thing she rushes in among the merrymakers. 
Instantly the merry hubbub ceases. 

«‘A mob is taking Raymond Dwight from the 
jail to hang him to the ‘lone pine’!” she cried. 

“¢ Girl !” said the sheriff, sternly, ‘‘ Ray Dwight 
hasn’t an enemy in the county. This must be a 
mistake !” 

‘‘There is no mistake. I saw the mob gather- 
ing. Delay is death. If he dies, his blood is 
upon my head. Make haste! make haste !” 

She darts from the house, the men follow, and 
bringing a fresh horse for her, mount their own, 
and ride out into the night, Grace leading. 

At midnight they reach the jail. Too late! 
The door stands open. The prisoner is gone. 

‘‘To the ‘lone pine’!”’ cried Grace. Silently, 
steadily, swiftly, they ride on. 

Under the “‘lone pine” a dozen masked men 
are gathered. In their midst, his hands secured 
behind his back, the fatal noose around his neck, 
stands Raymond Dwight. The moon, struggling 
through the clouds, casts a ghastly light over all. 
He is pleading his cause. 

“* Hark !” one of the mob whispers. ‘* Silence !” 
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There is a sound of far-away, steady hoof beats. 

“‘They’re after us, boys. Don’t let them balk 
us that way! Run him up!” 

In a twinkling the evil deed is done. The 
masked men mount and flee for their lives, leav- 
ing their victim to his fate. 

Before the sound of their horses’ hurrying feet 
has died away the rescuing party surround the 
tree with its ghastly fruit. At sight of her lov- 
er’s body swinging there Grace Dillingham, with 
a cry of wild despair, swoons away. 

Her comrades lay her gently upon the grass, 
and strive to restore her to consciousness. Oth- 
ers cut down the swaying body and loosen the 
cruel cord about his neck. 

‘«The body is still warm !” ‘ His heart beats !” 
“‘He breathes !” are the low-spoken words that 
steal upon the returning consciousness of the 
fainting girl. 

In an instant she is at her lover’s side. 

* * * * * * 

At the trial Grace made a clean breast of it, 
and though she had nothing but Ray’s cartridge 
belt to show in proof of her story, no one doubted 
it. Dwight was released, and the brave girl, who 
had twice saved her lover’s life, was never ar- 
rested. She did not return to her father, but 
went to friends in the East, with whom she re- 
Mained until she and Ray were married. He 
realized a comfortable fortune from the sale of 
his mines, and the happy couple never returned 
to that region of painful associations, shadowed 
by the “lone pine.” 


THE YEAR, 


By M. C. WILLIAMs. 


A yeas is a bridge of sand. 
You tread, and it melts away 
To the vast, dim void of time, 
And you call the step ‘‘To-day.” 


A wonderful bridge of sand, 
With travelers all a-throng, 

It runs from the Sunrise Land 
To the Valley of Evensong. 


And for some the sands are gold, 
And for some they are sodden gray, 
But none may turn to the Sunrise Land 
In the realm of Yesterday. 


DOWN 


THE RHONE. 


By JoHN MACMULLEN. 


HAVING examined pretty well Lyons and St. 
Etienne, I concluded to go down the Rhéne. 

Noticing two steamboats named the Mississippi 
and the Missouri, I embarked on the latter to get 
across the river to the small city of Vienne, some 
seventeen miles below. 

This place had always interested me from my 
boyhood, when I saw in a small picture, illustrat- 
ing Scott’s ‘“‘ Tales of a Grandfather,” John de 
Vienne standing beside Douglas, and looking down 
from a rocky height upon the English army, de- 
filing through a narrow pass below. 

It seems that Charles VI.—or, rather, his un- 
cle dukes, he being 
then but seventeen 
—sent, in 13885, 
John de Vienne, 
High Admiral of 
France, witha thou- 
sand men at arms, 
twelve hundred 
complete suits of 
armor and a large 
sum of money, to 
help the Scotch to 
fight against the 
English. 

In 1307 there was 
held at Vienne a 
council that con- 
demned the Knights 
Templars, of whose 
representative in 
“‘Tvanhoe,” Brian 
de Bois Gilbert, my 
boyish recollection 
was so vivid. It is 
stated that when the grand master of the order, 
Jacques de Molay, was burned alive, he sum- 
moned Philip the Fair and Pope Clement V., who 
had convened this council, to appear before God 
within a year to answer for their deeds. 

Both did die within a year, and all Philip’s 
children were childless, so that his throne passed 
away to others. 

According to Eusebius, Pontius Pilate was, on 
account of his cruelties to the Samaritans, ban- 
ished to Vienne, in Gaul, and several places claim 
the honor (?) of furnishing him a prison. There 
is at Vienne a ruin on a height called Mont Salo- 
mon, where he is said to have been imprisoned, 
and a tower down below, called La Tour de Mau- 
conseil, from whose top Pontius is said to have 


thrown himself when he desired to find relief in 
suicide. ‘ 

When I climbed up on Mont Salomon I noticed 
a man of respectable appearance who seemed 
very busy looking for something on the ground. 
On my venturing at length to inquire whether 
he had lost something, he answered : ‘‘ No, mon- 
sieur; I am a druggist, and there is a lady in the 
city who is in delicate health. Her physician has 
prescribed for her some snail soup, and I am busy 
getting the snails.” 

Though the day was very fine, a strong wind 
had sprung up while I was on the mountain, and 
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I remembered a statement, that seemed 

to me incredible, that there was a wind 
called Ja bise that sometimes blew steadily down 
the Valley of the Rhéne for nine days con- 
tinuously. 

As I had never known a wind to blow steadily 
more than about three days, this seemed to me 
impossible. Before I got to the end of my jour- 
ney, however, I was a thoroughly qualified witness 
to the fact, for this wind blew the dust remorse- 
lessly into the back of my neck for full nine days 
with a steady energy, as I marched along, that 
knew no rest or intermission, although there was 
no tempest, and the sun was shining almost all 
the time out of a perfectly cloudless sky. 

There was to be a moonlight night, and the 
town seemed to be in a commotion because the 
washerwomen were to have their annual picnic 
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that evening in a beautiful grove near by on the 
banks of the little River Gére. 

In the afternoon, hearing the sound of a fife 
and drum, and turning around to see the pro- 
cession which they implied, [ found the whole 
retinue to consist of one fine-looking young fel- 
low of about eighteen, who was walking in the 
middle of the street behind the music. On ask- 
ing an explanation I was told that he had paid 
for the music, and was walking behind it to 
enjoy it. 

Taking it altogether, it seemed to me about the 
most frank and refreshing exhibition of youthful 
vanity that I had ever met with. No one else, 
however, appeared to be at all surprised at it. It 
appeared to be one of the customs of the place. 

Starting on the road next morning, there was 
nothing of interest until, just beyond St. Vallier, 
I saw, on the left, on a rock that had a high pro- 
jecting corner, the tall tower of a castle from 
which also Pontius Pilate was said to have cast 
himself, and it was thence called Chateau Ponsas. 
It was a gray day, and the rock looked stern and 
forbidding enough for just such a deed by such a 
man. 

On coming to the River Isére, that rolled along 
its darker waters to join the ‘‘arrowy Rhéne” 
where some suppose that Hannibal crossed the 
latter stream, I stood for a moment trying to 
imagine the scene. What a sight it must have 
been ! 

A short distance up the Isére, at Romans, the 
only son of Humbert II., the last of the old Dau- 
phins, er Dukes of Dauphiny, leaped from his 
nurse’s arms, as she was sitting at a window of the 
Castle of Mazard, into the waters of the river, and 
was drowned. 

The disappointed and despondent father willed 
his dukedom to the royal family of France on 
condition that the heir to the throne should al- 
ways bear the title of Dauphin, just as the heir to 
the English throne bears the title of Prince of 
Wales. 

This was in 1346, in the reign of Philip VI. 
(of Valois), so that the first of the new Dauphins 
was John, Duke of Normandy, who as King John 
was taken prisoner by the Black Prince, who was 
the grandson of the first Prince of Wales. 

Still further up the Isére, within a mile of the 
border of Savoy, is shown the Chateau Bayard, 
where was born “ Le Chevalier sans Peur et sans 
Reproche.” 

The next place of interest on the road was the 
city of Valence. This gave its name to the Duke- 
dom of Valentinois, created by Louis XII., and 
given by him asa bribe to the infamous Cesar Bor- 
gia, to induce his infamous father, Pope Alexander 
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VI., to grant a dispensation for a divorce to King 
Louis from his wife, whom he had been forced by 
Louis XI. to marry, and whose personal defects 
are so very plainly set forth by Scott in his novel 
of “ Quentin Durward.” 

In after years another Pope (Pius VI.) died 
here at Valence in prison. He had allowed the 
French Ambassador sent to Rome to be attacked 
in the street by a mob, chased to his own house, 
and murdered there, without making any attempt 
to arrest the murderers, and without offering any 
atonement for the outrage. 

To Valence came also Napoleon, when a young- 
ster of sixteen, and here first aired his uniform as 
second lieutenant in an artillery regiment. The 
room is still shown in which he lived. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Mme. du Colombier, a 
lady of some distinction in the place, and, very 
naturally, fell in love with her daughter. 

Speaking in after days of this youthful attach- 
ment, Napoleon said: ‘‘ We were the most inno- 
cent creatures imaginable. All our felicity con- 
sisted in eating cherries together.” 

It is pleasant to add that, when Emperor, having 
been informed that her circumstances were not 
brilliant, he gave her husband a lucrative place 
at court, which secured them a competence. 

On the 29th of August, 1799, while Pius Vf. 
was dying here in prison, Napoleon was speeding 
clong the coast of Africa on his return from that 
wonderful expedition to Egypt, striving success- 
fully to avoid the English cruisers, that he might 
return once more to France, and might once more 
astonish the world. 

Just below Valenee is the small village of St. 
Peray, and on a height near it is the Chateau de 


* Beauregard, built like a mimic fortress by Mar- 


shal Vauban, for his own amusement, with bas- 
tions, curtains, loopholed walls, portcullis, etc. 

Some time after crossing the Dréme one 
reaches Montélimart, where was planted the first 
white mulberry tree that ever grew in France, it 
having been brought from Naples by one of the 
French officers who accompanied Charles VIII. 
in his Italian campaign in 1494. 

Southeast of Montélimart is the Chateau of 
Grignan, where died the celebrated Mme. de Sé- 
vigné. 

Pont St. Esprit is just below where the Ar- 
déche enters the Rhéne from the west, and takes 
its name from a celebrated bridge completed in 
1310 by an associated brotherhood, who solicited 
subscriptions from the country around. It took 
forty-five years to build, and a company of monks 
was established on the bank to superintend the 
structure, while a company of nuns took care of 
the sick or wounded workmen. 
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This bridge is 2,717 feet long, and is said to be 
the longest stone bridge in the world. It is built 
with an angle against the stream so as better to 
withstand the rush of the ‘‘arrowy Rhéne,” and 
was the only bridge across this rapid river until 
1806. 

Here I encountered one of those small tricks 
that are sometimes played upon travelers. There 
was a good-looking young peasant woman serving 
as waiter in a small hotel where I stopped, and 
two other young men who were standing around 
told me to repeat to her some words of patois, or 
Provengal, which they told me. 

Thinking it some innocent phrase about kiss- 
ing, or some such thing, I repeated them to her. 
She immediately said to me, with gentle gravity, 
and in a very ladylike way: ‘‘Those are bad 
words, sir, and you ought not to repeat them.” 
Then turning to the young men, she said: 
“And you ought to be ashamed of yourselves 
to play such a trick on anyone.” 

Of course I immediately apologized to her, and 
expressed my indignation to them, but they 
seemed to consider the whole affair an excellent 
joke. : 

Soon afterward I started off toward Orange. 
This place had always been interesting to me, 
from its giving the first name to the capital of 
the State of New York, which was then called 
Fort Orange. 

It seems that when Francis I. of France and 
Charles V. of Germany were both young men, 
and before they had mounted their thrones, they 
were great friends, and made a mutual treaty that 
when they became kings Charles should give up 
Navarre to Francis, and Francis should guaran- 
tee to Charles his succession to the Spanish 
throne. 

Charles was so pleased with the conduct of 
his young ambassador, Henry of Nassau, in this 
matter, that he asked and obtained for him, from 
Francis, the hand of Claude de Chalon, sister of 
Philibert, Prince of Orange. 

The latter dying without children, in 1531, the 
principality passed to his sister, who was sole heir, 
and her husband assumed the title of Prince of 
Orange. 

By the Treaty of Ryswick the possession of the 
principality was confirmed to the family of Nas- 
sau. After the death of William of Orange, King 
of England, in 1702, the King of Prussia claimed 
it as his by inheritance, and was allowed by the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713) to make over this prin- 
cipality to the King of France, in exchange for 
other possessions. The house of Nassau, there- 
fore, retains only the title which is borne by the 
heir to the throne of Holland, 
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Soon after passing a small stream called the 
Aigues, I saw to the south some houses, very far 
off, with a line of what I supposed was masonry 
running east and west above them. As I ap- 
proached this stood out more and more distinctly, 
and, with the help of my guidebook, I recognized it 
as the back wall of an ancient Roman theatre. 

As soon as I reached Orange, and had settled 
myself in a small tavern, I went straight to this 
wall, and was astonished to find it in such excel- 
lent preservation. Of the rest of the theatre not 
much was left. 

The Romans, with their usual economy of labor, 
had built this wall at the base of a small hill 
which they had hollowed out to make a semi- 
circle for the seats, that rose one above the other 
to give a good view of the stage. The stone 
facings for the lowest three steps were left in 
part, and on one of these was cut, ‘ Eq. III,” which 
evidently meant the third seat of the Equites, or 
Knights. 

The recess made in the front of the stage floor, 
to receive the curtain when it was lowered, was 
quite perfect, and when I stood in it the edge of 
the floor came to the middle of my chest, which 
would make it about four feet deep. 

As the Roman plays were acted in the daytime, 
and their theatres had no roof, the play began 
when the curtain dropped and disappeared in 
this recess, the act ending when the curtain rose. 

This huge wall is said to be 335 feet long, 121 
feet high, and 13 feet thick. Noticing some 
irons let into the wall as if for climbing, I con- 
cluded to play gymnast, and mount, if I could. 
I got along very well until I reached the top, but, | 
the moment my head rose above the edge, that 
terrible wind Ja dise, that had followed me all the 
way down from Vienne, seemed determined to 
blow me off, so that I was obliged to prostrate 
myself, and ignominiously crawl along to the 
outer edge, that I might see for myself the holes 
in the heavy stone cornice made to receive the 
feet of the masts, that, with their accompanying 
pullies and ropes, supported the huge awnings 
that took the place of a roof, and sheltered the 
audience from the too ardent sun. Crawling 
back again, and feeling carefully with my foot 
for the first iron, I soon got once more on ¢éerra 
jirma, and went to view the outside of the wall. 

As I passed along, looking at the blind arches 
and various cornices at different heishts, I no- 
ticed that one of these arches, nearly on a level 
with the ground, was really an open one, and that 
a fine-looking peasant woman was standing in it. 
When I came near enough, I said: ‘‘ Excuse me, 
madame—is this a closet ?” 

‘*No, monsieur,” said she; “it is a room. 
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Won’t you walk in ?” and, stepping aside, she 
showed a low, circular, vaulted room, about six 
feet in diameter. 

“‘This is a good resting place for one,” said I. 
' Pardon,” said she ; ‘‘my husband and my- 
self live here. We have two rooms ;” and, open- 
ing a door, she showed me a second room about 
as large as the first, the two not running straight 
through the wall, but slanting into it. Being 
very thirsty, I asked if I could get a drink of 
water anywhere near by. 

“‘Oh, yes, monsieur,” said she; “‘I can give 
you some very good water.” 

Going into the inner 
room, she returned 
with a glass of cool, 
sparkling water, 
which I enjoyed. On 
asking whether she 
had far to go to get 
this water, she re- 
plied : ‘‘ Oh, no, mon- 
sieur. We have a well 
here in the place, and 
it was discovered in a 
very curious. way. A 
cartman had this 
place before us, and 
he stabled his horse 
here in this inner 
room. ‘The flies were 
very troublesome, and 
the horse kicked a 
good deal. One morn- 
ing, when the cartman 
came in, he found 
that his horse had 
kicked through the 
floor, making a hole 
into which one of his 
hind legs was stick- 
ing, so that he was a 
prisoner. On examin- 
ing this hole, they 
found that it was really an ancient well. It was 
carefully cleaned out, and now it is the best water 
in the place.” 

The ancients tell us that the beautiful and 
celebrated winged horse Pegasus was the off- 
spring of Neptune and the once beautiful Me- 
dusa, and that, when that snaky-haired and gen- 
erally dreadful female had her head cut off by 
that enterprising young man Perseus, the beauti- 
ful winged equine Pegasus, rising up like a 
large-sized foam bubble from her blood, pro- 
ceeded incontinently to Mount Helicon, where, 
stamping with his hoof, he caused to spring up 
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from the flinty rock the Fount of Hippocrene, of 
which so many thirsty witlings have since, in 
various ages, drunk. 

There is certainly a pretty steep descent from 
the heights of Helicon to the low-lying plain of 
Orange, and from the celestial Pegasus to a French 
cart horse ; yet still there is a slender thread of 
similarity that might, I thought, warrant a mo- 
ment’s comparison of the two horses and of the 
two drinking“places they respectively kicked out. 

Bidding farewell to this modern woman that 
lived in an ancient wall, and drank from an 
ancient well, I wended my way to my little 
tavern, where I made 
the acquaintance of a 
stout party wearing a 
short jacket, such as, 
in my boyhood, was 
called a “round- 
about.” 

This seems to me 
about the most su- 
premely ridiculous 
costume possible, es- 
pecially if the stout 
party be developed 
differently from St. 
Cecilia’s cherubs, and 
have abundance 
wherewithal to sit. 
Yet I was soon com- 
pelled to respect this 
same ridiculous per- 
son, for, though only 
an itinerant peddler 
of needles, he was, in 
one direction, quite a 
learned man. 

When the young 
landlord introduced 
me to him, he said : 
*‘Monsieur is a for- 
eigner, I think.” 

*< Yes, sir.” 

“‘Of what country, may I inquire ?” 

«From America.” 

«‘Ah! thank you. 
the country ?” 

«From the city of New York.” 

“‘ What is the population of your city ?” 

When I told him this he said: “Ah! that is 
very nearly the population of the city of 5 
and much greater than the population of 
but smaller than oo 
| /As he rattled off these numbers so glibly, I was 
greatly surprised, and I found on further con- 
versation that this unpretending peddler was 


Are you from the city or 
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thoroughly posted about the population of the 
cities not only of his own country but of the 
world. When I complimented him upon his 
knowledge, he answered, modestly : ‘Oh! mon- 
sieur, it is simply a fancy I have. It is good to 
know about something.” : 

There was also a ‘“‘lady peddler” who sold 
purses, and she tried hard to get me to purchase 
one, but I was obdurate to all her blandishments, 
though at the dinner table she spread out beside 
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will have a bed in your room, if you don’t ob- 
ject.” 

I was younger then than I am now, so that, 
not wishing to hurt the peddler’s feelings, I made 
no objection, and as I was neither robbed nor 
murdered, there was fortunately no harm done. 

When I was leaving, the next morning, the wily 
landlord charged me seventy-five sous, insisting 
upon it that, though I had not had a separate 
bedroom, I had agreed to share it. 
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her plate, and caressed most lovingly, though in 
vain, one of her choice purses, richly and taste- 
fully adorned with beads and bangles. 

Like a prudent wayfarer, I had asked at this 
hotel, before I took off my knapsack, the price 
per day. The answer was fifty sous ; when I said 
that I should prefer a bedroom to myself, I was 
told that the price would then be seventy-five sous. 

The cunning landlord, however, when he saw 
me deep in conversation with the learned peddler 
of needles, came up and said: “‘ This gentleman 


I forgot to say that there is at Orange a tri- 
umphal arch, but it is of uncertain date. 

Getting out again once more upon the dusty 
road, I felt that remorseless wind Ja dise pouring 
its torrent of air down the Valley of the Rhéne, 
and driving the dust into the back of my neck 
most liberally. 

They said it had not rained in that country for 
five months. The grass was all dried up and 
withered, and the wayside trees were powdered 
all over with the dust. 
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Seeing a man doing something to one of these 
trees, I went toward him, and saw that he had an 
old sheet spread on the ground under the tree, 
from which he was picking the well-powdered 
leaves, and dropping them upon the sheet. As 
the tree appeared to be a mulberry, I said: ‘I 
suppose, monsieur, these are for your silkworms ?” 

‘Oh! no, monsieur. They are for the sheep. 


Poor things! they are dying for want of nourish-- 


ment, and we must get anything we can for 
them.” 

It was clear to me that the “sunny land of 
Provence ” was somewhat too sunny, and that its 
inhabitants were suffering, as so many others suf- 
fer, the penalty of cutting down too many trees, 
not leaving enough to attract the clouds, and 


having no leaf-covered ground under the trees to 


reservoir the rain. 

Just after I left Chateduneuf, where the Popes 
had a country seat, the towers of Avignon be- 
gan to appear in the distance. Soon after enter- 
ing that city I mado my way to the former palace 
of the Popes, now used as barracks, and saw the 
prison chamber from which Rienzi gazed out 
upon the trees and clouds through those narrow 
slits in the terribly solid walls. 

What a hard set, after all, these kings and 
priests were ! 

Philip IV. (the Fair) of France was haughty 
and irritable. Pope Boniface VIII. was the same, 
so that they quarreled furiously. Thc King man- 
aged to get possession of the Pope, and cast him 
into prison. He was soon released, but died not 
long after, it is said, from rage and shame. A 
new Pope was then chosen, an Italian, and he 
died so suddenly, immediately after eating some 
figs, that everyone said the French King must 
have poisoned him. 

This latter is also said to have told a French 
bishop that, if he would do what the King wished, 
he might be Pope. He consented, and was elected, 
taking the title of Pope Clement V. (1305). 

The Papal residence was removed from Rome 
to Avignon (1309). A council was held, as has 
already been stated, at Vienne, to condemn the 
Templar Knights. Murder and robbery became 
the common occupations of this Pope and King. 

Fifty-nine Templars were burned alive in Paris 
alone, and many more throughout the country, 
while these two precious scoundrels sharel the 
“swag.” 

Seven Popes, all born in France, ruled here in 
Avignon. The last one was persuaded to return 
to Rome (1376). Some schismatics, however, set 
up an anti-Pope here, and two others ruled in 
this city, in full state after him, when the schism 
ceased, (1424). 
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Mulberry trees and madder seem to be the chief 
supports of commerce here. The leaves of the 
first feed their silkworms, and enable them to 
make those glossy fabrics that so delight the fe- 
male heart, and that curious plant, the madder, 
gives them brilliant dyes to make more gay the 
garments they may choose to wear. 

He who plants madder must wait three or four 
years for his crop. It is said to have been intro- 
duced into Avignon by a Persian, and a bronze 
statue of him has been placed in one of the pub- 
lic squares. The sculptor has told the story very 
simply and clearly. 

A figure of a man of life size, in what is pre- 
sumably a Persian dress, holds a handful of mad- 
der roots in his left hand, while the forefinger of 
his right hand points downward to the ground. 

Vaucluse, immortalized by the poet Petrarch, 
is eighteen miles from Avignon, and the next 
morning I started on a pilgrimage to this conse- 
crated spot. The first part of the road crossed 
an immense expanse of madder fields. The 
drought had dried up all the plants, so that 
there was nothing to be seen but long, parallel 
ridges of hard-baked earth, under which the 
precious roots were biding their hour when, in 
the fullness of time, their resurrection would take 
place, and their future existence be glorified in 
the gay garments of the fair. 

After I had gone on a little distance in this 
broad expanse I was overtaken by a donkey, upon 
whose back was seated, in great apparent com- 
fort, a plump, brown, good-looking peasant 
woman, “fair, fat and forty,” and much dis- 
posed to pleasant companionship. 

She had nothing on her head but her own in- 
tensely black hair, and the Southern sun had 
browned her face to a rich chocolate color. Her 
features were regular, and her bright black eyes 
joined pleasantly with her white and even teeth 
to vouch for apparently perfect health. 

Our conversation after the first ‘‘Bon jour,” 
unfortunately, ran against a very big ‘‘ snag.” 
She, though a born Frenchwoman, could not talk 
French, and I could not talk Provencal. We 
worked hard enough, however, to have deserved a 
better fate. We made signs, and we shrugged our 
shoulders, and we said very intensely what we 
did say. The result, however, was not encour- 
aging. 

The only thing that appeared to come out 
clearly was that sho had a son in the army, and 
that she was most deeply interested in him. 
Judging from her looks, her son must have been 
quite a young soldier, which of course made him 
much more interesting. 

At length there came a crossroad into which 
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she had to turn, and, with many smiles and nods, 
we parted pleasant company. 

At the upper end of the narrow little Valley of 
Vaucluse, in the very front of one of the low hills 
that hem it in, is a semicircular arch from which, 
when in its pride, the Fountain of Vaucluse wells 
out with its abundant waters. At this time, alas! 
the remorseless drought had laid a withering hand 
upon it, and it was so much shrunk that I saw 
no water until I had actually entered the cavern, 
where, down at the bottom of a slope of smoothly 
rounded pebbles, lay a pool some fifteen feet 
across, of the intensest sky-blue water. 

Going down the slope, over the very uncertain 
footing of the rounded pebbles, I took off my 
knapsack and reclined upon it, to think a little 
about Petrarch and his friend Rienzi, who must 
have been there together, when my incipient rev- 
eries were broken in upon by a party of four 
worthy French bourgeois, consisting of two of 
either sex, most prominent among whom was a 
good-sized man of aldermanic proportions. 

They were not aware that the arcled roof of 
the cavern and its general conformation brought 
every word of theirs distinctly to my ears. 

After a variety of exclamations about the beauty 
and strangeness of the cavern and the pool, the 
“stout party” said, ‘‘ That gentleman down there 
must be an artist,” and proposed to descend and 
join me. 

The slope, however, was quite steep, and the 
footing very uncertain, so that ‘‘ madame” at 
onee opposed most violent objections. The brief 
but energetic discussion was quite interesting. 
At last, when he triumphantly exclaimed, ‘ But, 
I tell you, since he has done it, I can do it !” she 
silenced him with that consecrated French phrase 
evidently created for such occasions, ‘ Mais tu es 
pére de famille,” which silenced him completely, 
cooling off at once all his adventurous ardor, and 
recalling him to the staid and sober dignity of 
‘the father of a family.” 

On .my return to Avignon I concluded to slant 
off from the Rhéne to see that celebrated Roman 
aqueduct called the ‘‘ Pont du Gard.” 

On inquiring at the small hotel near there for 
a guide to the “ Pont,” the landlord said, ‘‘ He 
will guide you, sir,” pointing to a large New- 
foundland dog. 

Not being accustomed to such a cicerone, my 
face must have expressed my doubts, for he im- 

mediately added : ‘“‘ He can guide you, sir, just 
as well as anyone. Here, Fido, go with this 
gentleman to the ‘ Pont.’” 

Not being averse to new sensations, I acqui- 
esced, and Fido trotted on, looking behind occa- 
sionally to see that I was following. 
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When about halfway to the bridge we came 
upon some gypsies. They were the only ones I 
had ever seen, and did not present a very roman- 
tic appearance. 

There was a small, tattered and dirty tent a 
little way back from the road, a small fire in 
front of it on the ground, with a rough tripod 
over it supporting a pot, three very ordinary- 
looking women moving about ‘on household 
cares intent,” and two men of like character, in 
their shirt sleeves, who appeared to be doing 
nothing in particular, 

While I was standing in the road looking at 
them, perhaps not very politely, one of the men 
pointed to the other, and said: ‘Shall I show 
you what he is like ?” Then, taking from under 
a dirty-looking cloth a calf’s head, he squeezed it 
up in a queer way, and said: ‘‘ There ! he looks 
just like that.” 

Smiling, of course, at his wit, I passed on with 
my faithful Fido, who had gravely suited his 
movements to mine, and we soon reached the 
bridge. 

I walked over on the broad flagstones that 
formed the cover, while Fido kept up his little 
dogtrot on the inside of the aqueduct. As the 
stones were broken here and there, we could keep 
an eye on one another, and so we came out even. 

This structure runs across a narrow and se- 
cluded valley, and formed part of a long aque- 
duct to convey water to the city of Nimes. 

It is 873 feet long and 180 feet high. The 
“ High Bridge ” Aqueduct over the Harlem 
River in New York city is 1,460 feet long and 
116 feet high, above high-water mark. 

Being desirous of seeing the remains of an 
ancient amphitheatre at Nimes, I slanted off in 
that direction, I found the exterior of this am- 
phitheatre quite perfect, and, therefore, very in- 
teresting, but in the interior only a few of the 
stone seats are left. Many of the stones in this 
building are 18 feet long, 2 feet wide and 20 
inches high. The stones are not fastened by 
mortar or cement, but by iron and lead. It is 
437 fect long, 332 feet wide and 70 feet high, 
and is estimated to have been capable of con- 
taining about 20,000 spectators. The present 
population of the city of Nimes is given as 
40,000. 

The Visigoths (475) made a fortress of it, and 
the Saracens (731) who came after them did the 
same, until driven out by the valiant Charles 
Martel. He tried, it is said, to destroy it by fire, 
but not succeeding, gave it in charge to certain 
knights, who held possession of it until 1226, 
when they surrendered it to Louis VIII. In 
1278, under Philippe le Hardi, the ditch that 
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surrounded it was filled up. In 
1809 Napoleon ordered all the 
houses that were in and against it 
to be cleared away, and it is 
stated that 2,000 people were 
in this manner sent elsewhere. 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE, ARLES. 


One of the most interesting buildings in 
Nimes, and one of the most beautiful and 
best preserved of all the Roman remains in 
France, is a beautiful little temple of the 
Corinthian order, called the ‘‘ Maison Carrée ” 
(Square House), and one of the most interest- 
ing things about it is the very ingenious way 
in which che date of its erection and dedica- 
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tion has been settled by means of the re- 
mains of an inscription upon the front 
frieze. 

The bronze letters of this inscription 
had all been removed, but the holes into 
which the projecting parts of these letters 
had gone were still there, and some slight 
marks were also left by some of the let- 
ters. M. Séguier, an antiquarian of the 
place, by drawing lines joining these holes 
in such a way as to make out the letters 
roughly restored the inscription as fol- 
lows : 

** C-CAESARI-‘AVGVSTI-F-COS-‘L:CAESARI- 
AVGVSTI-F-COS:DESIGNATO-PRINCIPIBVS 
IVVENTVTIS.” 

‘Caio Cesar, Augustifilio, Consuli; Lucio 
Cesari, Augustifilio, Consuli Designato, Princi- 
pibus Juventutis.” 

““To Caius Cesar, Son of Augustus, Consul; ° 
to Lucius Cesar, Son of Augustus, Consul-elect, 
Princes of the Youth.” 

A careful search in Roman history 
showed that Caius and Lucius Cesar were 
the sons of Marcus Vipsarius Agrippa and 
of Julia, the daughter of Augustus and 
Scribonia. 

The first of these two princes was born 
in the year of Rome 734, and the second 
in 737. The Emperor Augustus adopted 
them both as his sons. 

When Caius reached his fourteenth year he 
was made Consul-elect (Consul Designatus). This 
was in the year of Rome 748, but he was not to 
enter upon his Consulship until five years after 
this date. 


THE PONT DU GARD, NEAR NIMES. 


THE TOUR MAGNE, NiMES. 


These five years were to commence on the day 
in which he quitted the toga pretexta to assume 
the foga virilis. The same year that he was de- 
clared Consul-elect he was also appointed one ef 
the Princes of the Youth, a title invented to 
honor the children 
of the Cesars, by 
putting them at the 
head of the young 
nobility. Lucius 
Cesar received in 
his turn the same 
honors. 

This temple, as is 
proved by this in- 
scription, must have 
been erected in honor 
of these princes in a 
year when one of 
them was Consul, 
and the other still 
only Consul-elect, 
because the five years 
of probation had not 
yet elapsed. This 
must have been the 
case in the years of 
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ROMAN INSCRIPTION ON THE MAISON OARREE, NiMES. 


Rome 753 to 756, corresponding to the years 
from one to three of our era (1—3 A.D.). 

This inscription, therefore, thus deciphered, 
seems to settle, absolutely and most interestingly, 
the date of this beautiful temple. 

There is also at Nimes a ruined tower, called 
La Tour Magne, attributed to the Romans, which 
stands upon a hill, giving a good view of the city ; 
and there are some other ruins, called a temple 
of Diana. 

Two of the ancient Roman gates, also, are left, 
one called the Porte de France, and the other, the 
Porte d’Auguste. 

An ancient weight is still preserved at Nimes, 
on one side of which is shown La Tour Magne, 
and on the other, a crocodile chained to a palm 
tree, from which hangs a wreath. These are 
claimed as the coat of arms granted by Augustus 
to the city of Nimes. 

The only difficulty about this is to prove that 
coats of arms were granted by or to any one at so 
early a date. 

Slanting back again to the Rhéne, I passed over 
a very flat country to Arles. 

Near this city is one of the most ancient grave- 
yards in the world. They were at this time run- 
ning @ railroad across it, so that the workmen 
were constantly turning up very curious things, 
which they disposed of as they could, and espe- 
cially to the wineshops. 
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Passing by one of these shops, I noticed some of 
these things exposed in the window, and pur- 
chased a small terra-cotta face of a crying baby, 
about four inches in diameter, which I still have. 
Among these objects I noticed one of those curi- 
ous amulets, that cannot be publicly mentioned, 
that were made use of by the ancient Romans as 
charms against ‘the evil eye,” and which they 
hung around the necks of their children. 

Ariosto, in his “ Orlando Furioso,” speaks thus 
of this ancient cemetery : 


“Se ne vede ancor segno in quella terra 
Che’ presso ad Arli, ove il Rhodano stagna.” 
(xxx1x., 72.) 


Dante, in his “Inferno” (Canto ix., v. 112), 
Bays : 
‘* Se come ad Arli, ove il Rhodano stagna 
Fanno i sepolecri tutto’! loco varo.” 


There is in existence an edict of Honorius, of 
May, 418 a.D., which convokes at Arles the Ad- 
ministrative Federation and the Annual Assem- 
bly of the seven Provinces of the South of Gaul, 
and which proves that Arles bore at that time the 
name of Constantina, which it had assumed in 
honor of Constantine the Great, whose favorite 
residence it was; and one can still see some 
Roman bricks among the ruins of that palace, 
called by the people Palais de la Trouille, in 
which the Empress Fausta gave birth to Constan- 
tine II. 

After the downfall of the Roman power the 
Visigoths established their kingdom in Southern 
France and in Spain. This lasted until 711, 
when Theodoric was defeated by the Saracens. 
While these people fought against the Visigoths 
from the South the Franks did the same from the 
North. The nobles of Provence, however, de- 
tested the Franks more than the Saracens, and, 
accordingly, opened negotiations with the latter, 
and in 734 a.p. Arles was surrendered to them 
by Duke Mauronte, whom the nobles had chosen 
as their leader. 

Charles Martel, however, after defeating Abd- 
errhaman at Poitiers, finally drove the Saracens 
out of Arles in 739. 

While in possession of Arles the Saracens made 
a fortress of the amphitheatre, building four 
strong towers at opposite points, of which two 
still remain. 

This amphitheatre is somewhat larger than 
that at Nimes. Their dimensions as compared 
with the Coliseum are as follows : Coliseum, 615 
feet by 510 ; amphitheatre, Arles, 459 feet by 338 ; 
amphitheatre, Nimes, 437 feet by 332. 

The exterior is not so well preserved, but the 
interior is better. 
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In 539 King Childebert is said to have re- 
established here for a short time the gladiatorial 
combats. : 

A leaden ticket for entrance to the amphi- 
theatre has been preserved. It reads: 


“CAV-II-CVN: V- GRAD : X: GLADIATORES:VELA 
ERVNT.” 


*Cavea II.—Cuneus V.—Gradus X.—Gladiatores.— 
Vela erunt.” 


“Second Story—Fifth Division—Tenth Row—Gladia- 
tors—There will be awnings.” 


This ticket proves that there were reserved 
rows, but not reserved seats. 

South of Arles stretches a broad, flat district 
called La Camargue. Parts of this make good 
grazing ground, and other parts are swampy 
enough to breed any amount of fever. 

The owners of the different herds have a grand 
annual branding festival called La Ferrade. A 
French guidebook which I bought at Arles 
says: ‘* Lorsque l’animal arrive furieux, un hom- 
me le saisit par les cornes et le jette a terre.” 

If a man can really seize a furious bullock by 
the horns and twist him over, the bullocks must 
be very small, or the man very strong. The 
same author says that he saw at the Ferrade of 
1812 a bull unhorse an unlucky rider and wound 
his horse. 

Rostan, Archbishop of Arles, built a fortress in 
La Camargue. The Saracens made piratical ex- 
eursions up the Rhéne from 842 to 869, and in 
this last year they took the fortress and made the 


archbishop prisoner. He died in their hands ;. 


but, not wishing to 
lose his ransom, they 
dressed up the dead 
man and put him in 
a chair on the deck 
of their vessel. Pass- 
ing up the river and 
calling a truce, they 
bargained with the 
Christians, and actu- 
ally succeeded in sell- 
ing the dead arch- 
bishop for a good 
lively price. 

A broken but beau- 
tiful female statue 
was discovered, in 
1651, in front of the 
theatre, and is known 
as “The Venus of 
Arles.” ; 

Just outside of 
Arles is a very curious 
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stony plain called, at present, La Crau, but, by 
the Romans, Campus Lapideus (Stony Field). 

On taking a walk out into this, I noticed that, 
as far as the eye could reach, the ground was all 
covered with rounded stones, some of which were 
as large as a man’s head, and some as small asa 
boy’s marble. 

Aischylus, in a fragment which has been pre- 
sefved, says that on this spot stood Hercules when 
his arrows were all exhausted, in his fight against 
the Ligurians, and prayed to Jupiter for help, 
who, very kindly, sent down a tremendous shower 
of stones for him to throw at the naughty Ligu- 
rians, 

Pomponius Mela says that he was fighting not 
against the Ligurians, but against Albion and 
Bergion, sons of Neptune. 

Hercules must have used but a small part of 
these stones, for there are countless millions of 
them left. 

The women of Agles have quite a reputation 
for beauty, and they certainly have very regular 
Grecian features, with a calm and pleasant ex- 
pression. 

I was very much obliged to them for wearing 
gay-colored handkerchiefs on their heads, and 
also on their shoulders and across their chests. 

One very amusing custom here is to dress the 
children just like the grown people, and I often 
laughed to see a stout, healthy, good-looking 
woman going along the street, leading by the 
hand her little daughter, who trotted by her side, 
the exact counterpart of herself. 

Here at Arles ended my journey down the 
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Rhone, into the heart of 
that Roman Gaul, where 
en there lingers, even to this 
day, a reminiscent spirit of 
the medieval ‘‘dance, and 
Provengal song, and sunburnt 
mirth.” ‘To revive it in lit- 
erature, the organization of 
the Felibres, headed by the 
great poet Mistral, write and 
publish their poems in the 
old Provengal language, and 
maintain the annual “ Floral 
Games,” where competitions 
in poetry take place, and the 
“Queen of Beauty and Love” 
rewards the victor 
with a kiss, at 
Avignon, Hyéres, 
Carpentras, and 
elsewhere in the 
Midi, the ancient 
land of the Trou- 
badours. 
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THE 'GLACIER’S: SECRET. 


By WALTER WENTWORTH. 


WE were just starting on a trip to the “ Upper 
(Glacier ” from the village of Grindelwald, when 
my guide called my attention to an old man who 
sat bowed over upon a bench outside the door of 
a hotel. ‘*Trke a gooc look at him,” he said, 
“and I will tell you the strange story of his 
life.” 

**Qld Tiburce,” as the man was now called, I 
learned, was born and had passed all his life in 
this little Swiss hamlet among the mountains. 
lis parents had been very respectable people, and 
brought up their little ones in the fear of God 
and with credit to them- 
selves. Tiburce was the 
eldest of four children. 
As soon as he was able to 
tun about on his sturdy 
little red legs, he was set 
about tasks that could 
bring a few pennies into 
the family purse. His 
father acted as a guide in 
summer, and in winter 
carved picturesque pens, 
ink stands, nutcrackers, 
and so on, to sell to the 
tourists ; so that the child 
came very naturally into 
the way of earning money, 
in some way, from 
strangers and pleasure 
seekers. 

Tiburce’s home was 
a little outside the 
hamlet itself, on the 
carriage road that 
winds up the deep 
valley from _ Inter- = 
laken. This road is 
many hundred feet higher at Grindelwald than at 
Interlaken ; and climbing up the sides of the 
mountains, as it does, there is one stretch of a 
mile or two—a belt of climate, so to speak—in 
which a very irritating species of fly is to be 
found. 

The flies of this troublesome species give seri- 
ous annoyance to the horses that come up the 
valley ; so that it has long been the custom of 
the little boys of the hamlet to run along beside 
the worried beasts, through this stretch of the 
journey, and to brush off the flies that annoy 
them. 

This was what little Tiburce soon undertook. 
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Next, as he grew taller and stronger, he was able 
to assist in watering the horses at the stopping 
places along the road and at the stables. For all 
these services he was paid by a few pennies thrown 
to him carelessly by the people in the carriages. 
Of course Tiburce, like all the lads of the vil- 
lage, looked forward to becoming a guide. That 
seemed the most desirable calling in life. But 
he was not yet old enough, by a year or two, al- 
though he was now sixteen, to undertake the 
heavy duties of such a vocation. Still, he was 
very ambitious, and one day, as he wandered over 


‘*© OLD TIBURCE’ WAS GROVELING UPON THE FLOOR OF 


THE TUNNEL, POURING OUT GROANS AND MOANS 
AND FRAGMENTS OF PRAYERS.” 


across the valley, and stood at the foot of the 
““Upper Glacier,” upon which he hoped before 
many years to guide travelers—as he stood there 
and gazed idly at the great field of ice, he sud- 
denly thought, “‘ Why can’t I, as well as Auguste, 
there, dig a tunnel in the lower part of the gla- 
cier, and exhibit it ? He is only two years older 
than I, and surely he is hardly any larger.” 

So he went up to the place, and watched care- 
fully for a long time, as Auguste was busy keep- 
ing his tunnel in repair and piloting tourists 
through its winding length. 

“‘ Ah, this pays!” exclaimed Tiburce, beneath 
his breath, as he beheld silver transferred to 
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Auguste’s pocket. ‘‘ This pays better than brush- 
ing flies.” And that very day he set himself vig- 
orously at the task of chopping out a tunnel and 
grotto for himself, not far from that of Auguste’s. 

When this was done he cleared a path up to it, 
to make it easy of access ; but a very serious anx- 
iety now filled his mind; his gallery, or tunnel, 
was, indeed, completed, but—it leaked! It did 
leak badly, and Auguste’s did not. Tiburce 
climbed across, secretly, one night, and examined 
it. It was not leaking at all. But his own—why, 
the water dripped from the roof of it very badly, 
indeed, in several places. 

Tiburce was anxious, but he said little, and at 
last the tunnel was ready for visitors. Then the 
proud young proprietor stood before the entrance, 
and nodded and smiled ; but his nods became al- 
most fierce, and his smiles turned to ugly gri- 
maces, as people came up to the entrance, looked 
timidly in, then turned away as they saw the 
drops of water trickling from the roof. 

With all his invitations and protestations, Ti- 
burce could not induce many persons to enter ; 
and even when a few did, they came out hastily, 
grumbling at the drops of water that had fallen 
on them, and then went over to the other tunnel. 
Yes, they went over to Auguste’s tunnel, and Ti- 
burce, who watched with angry, envious eyes, 
could often see that they were comparing the two. 

Thus Tiburce’s tunnel, or gallery, in the gla- 
cier was a failure. It was not his fault, however. 
The tunnel happened to run through sections of 
the glacier that were porous, or seamed, and thus 
water soaked in. So the tunnel was a failure, 
and Tiburce grew to hate Auguste, day after day, 
with a hatred that became more and more bitter. 

One day, one stormy day, when no visitors were 
likely to come, Auguste set off over the glacier 
on a tour of exploration. He hoped to be acting 
as a guide before very long, and he desired to be- 
come familiar with the higher, more distant and 
more dangerous parts of the great ice field. 

It was not positively known that the unfortu- 
nate lad did actually go upon the glacier, but 
when he was last seen in the village he had ex- 
pressed his purpose of going. 

That was all that was seen or heard of poor 
Auguste Fronier for a long, long time ; yes, for 
long, lang years. But I must not anticipate. 

The following day was bright and clear, and 
Tiburce was early at his post, at the entrance of 
his own tunnel; but Auguste was nowhere to be 
seen. When tourists came, they went in and out 
of Auguste’s grotto and tunnel without let or 
hindrance. 

Tiburce stood at his own tunnel entrance, and 
said nothing. Te had on a different hat from 
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the red and blue wodlen one that he usually 
wore ; but he said nothing, and seemed absorbed 
in his own dark thoughts. 

By nightfall it was generally known through 
the valley that Auguste Fronier had suddenly 
and mysteriously disappeared. He was certainly 
gone. ‘‘Gone where ?” Nobody knew, and his 
crippled father was in great distress of mind 
about him. 

Naturally the people questioned Tiburce. ‘* Had 
Auguste been at his ice tunnel in the glacier that 
day ?” 

Tiburce did not know. More than that, he in- 
timated angrily that it was no business of his to 
take care of Auguste. 

One man seemed a little suspicious. 

‘‘ Where were you yourself, lad >” he asked, 
laying his hand on Tiburce’s shoulder, and scan- 
ning the boy’s face. 

“‘T was working at my tunnel,” replied the lad, 
sharply, and wriggled out from under the man’s 
grasp. 

The village folk were presently organized for 
search. Some of the tourists at the hotel also 
volunteered. It was recollected that the missing 
lad had spoken of going that day up over the 
higher parts of the glacier ; and several parties 
of men gave an entire day to searching all the 
upper range of the great ice river. : 

All was in vain, however. Not a trace of Au- 
guste, living or dead, could be discovered, and his 
poor old father was in despair. 

The only thing that could be called a clew was 
this (at the time it was not much dwelt upon, 
but afterward it was remembered): One of the 
guests at the Sweitzer-Ilof had been looking out 
over the landscape that day with a powerful field- 
glass, and he saw two men—or boys, he could not 
say which—standing together far up on the north- 
eastern side of the glacier. 

The days went by, and the weeks and the 
months, and nothing was ever seen or heard of 
poor lost Auguste. Suspicions, at first half ex- 
pressed by inarticulate gutturals, and by frowns 
and by shakings of the head, gradually gathered 
about Tiburee. ‘These suspicions were fostered 
as much by the lad’s morose manner as by any- 
thing else; but they did settle over him; and 
although he grew up, year by year, and at twenty- 
five was kuown as an excellent, though a some- 
what taciturn, guide, the shadow of an unforgot- 
ten past hung over him. 

Thus Tiburce continued, a marked man, through 
the years of early manhood, maturity, and on into 
a premature old age. He never married, and- he 
never wasted a penny of his hardly earned wages 
and perquisites. 
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The year before I visited the village the sequel 
to all this early part of our story had come out ; 
and startling and sensational it was, in the high- 
est degree. It happened in this way: 

Tiburce had now become an old man. Not so 
very old in years, but much bowed with exposure 
and the carrying of heavy burdens. He had been 
obliged to give up his vocation as a guide ; and it 
came about that he, in these last feeble years of 
his life, returned to the old occupation of his boy- 
hood, namely, the construction of a tunnel in the 
base of the glacier for exhibition to tourists. 

People said openly that there was no need of 
his working so hard—that he had money laid by 
for a rainy day; moreover, the dampness of the 
work must have been bad for his rheumatic joints. 
But he seemed possessed by a spirit of unrest that 
pushed him always into activity ; and he appeared 
to care not so much for the money as he did to 
occupy his brooding mind. 

One day during the summer which preceded 
my own visit to Grindelwald ‘‘ Old Tiburce ” was 
showing his tunnel to a party of tourists ; the few 
days immediately preceding had been dull and 
rainy, so that nobody had come up from the 
hotels, and. the old man had used the time to 
carry his tunnel a score or two of feet further on 
into the glacier. 

The party of tourists came up early in the day. 
‘Old Tiburce” had but just come on the ground 
himself, not having entered the tunnel since he 
finished his work the evening before. Asking the 
tourists to wait a moment, he passed into the 
mouth of the tunnel, which was resplendent in 
the bright sun, to see that the passage was clear 
and ready for visitors. 

He went in, out of the sunlight, turned a curve 
in the winding path; a moment or two elapsed, 
and then the people outside were startled by a 
ery, a loud cry of terror, that came confusedly out 
of the tunnel, muffled by the narrow windings of 
the place. 

The men of the party did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but glanced at.each other, and plunged at 
once into the narrow opening, their ears still ring- 
ing with cries and groans. In a few seconds they 
had traversed the length of the gallery, and they 
stumbled and nearly fell over the prostrate form 
of the old guide ; for the light, in a clear day, is 
reflected almost blindingly from the sides of these 
tunnels. 

Thus they came most unexpectedly upon “ Old 
Tiburce,” who was groveling upon the floor of 
the tunnel, at its furthest end, pouring out 
groans and moans and fragments of prayers. 

For an instant they did not see the reason for 
this, and knew not whether the old guide’s agony 
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was physical or mental. Then, as their eyes be- 
came accustomed to the blinding glare which en- 
veloped them, they started back themselves, in 
surprise and horror. 

No longer conscious of the wretched man who 
writhed at their feet, they stared in wonder and 
awe at the marvelous sight that now burst upon 
them. 

The wall of the tunnel was as clear as crystal, 
and within its icy depths, as if in the most trans- 
parent amber, lay the body, perfectly preserved, 
of a young lad. 

There was no denying the evidence of their 
eyes. They stood as one man—there were three 
—and drew instinctively a little nearer together, 
as they stared, with eyes almost starting from 
their sockets, at the unearthly sight. 

For a few moments the ominous silence was 
unbroken, except by ‘‘ Old Tiburce,” who raised 
himself again and again on his knees, as if in 
direst agony, clasped his hands, and moaned, ‘‘Au- 
guste ! Auguste!” Then he raised his straining 
eyes upward, and groaned: ‘* Merciful Heaven ! 
have pity !—pity !” 

Of course the tourists, knowing nothing of the 
man’s past, understood but little of the situation ; 
and, with all their efforts, they could draw no 
word of explanation from him; so they raised 
him from the wet floor of the tunnel, and par- 
tially led, partially carried him out, not at all 
loath to find themselves once more in the open 
air. 

The news soon spread through the village, and 
ere long a great crowd gathered near the foot of 
the glacier, at the mouth of the tunnel. For a 
short time, and for a short time only, “ Old Ti- 
burce ” was the object of much sympathy; but 
soon the faint rumor which had begun to circu- 
late deepened into conviction ; the wretched man 
found himself forsaken, and the half-uttered ex- 
pressions of pity died away on all lips. 

The younger people, as they passed into the icy 
tomb and looked upon the youthful face, so won- 
derfully preserved, could not of course recall or 
identify it; but, among the crowd that came 
from the village, were several old people; and 
presently one aged woman, as she went in and 
looked at the dead face, threw up her arms, and 
shrieked : 

“?Tis Auguste ! 
found him out !” 

Then she tottered forth to where ‘*Old Ti- 
burce” was feebly crouching on a plot of grass 
about ten yards from the glacier. She looked at 
him, at first solemnly and without anger ; but her 
gaze was not returned. The people gathered 
closely around. For a moment or two there was 
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silence. Then the old dame blazed forth like an 
ancient prophetess. 

“‘Tiburce ! Tiburce !” she cried, ‘‘ your sin has 
found you out !” 

Her piercing tones seemed to arouse a remnant 
of strength in the old man, and he tried to meet 
her eye and her accusation. He raised hig head ; 
but his look wandered, and shrank downward 
under her burning gaze. 

“© Who says it ?” he muttered. ‘ Who says that 
I did it? Who can prove it?” Then, gaining 
courage a little, he looked around at the faces of 
the people, waved his arms wildly, and exclaimed, 
more loudly: ‘‘Who dares to lay it to my 
charge ?” 

He sank back, however, quickly enough, as an- 
other old crone, who had just issued from the tun- 
nel, came up, wringing her withered hands, took 
her place near the first old woman, and then 
stretched out her long, lean finger at him, and 
croaked, like the voice of Fate : 


“‘T dare say it, Tiburce—J dare say it. Was 
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not the poor murdered boy my own brother’s 
child ?? Then, turning to the bystanders, she 
continued : ‘‘Go and look again, good neighbors, 
at the poor child, as he lies there in his tomb! 
Look again, and see that he holds, fast clutched 
in his fingers, the knit woolen cap that once be- 
longed to Tiburce.” 

She was right. It was conclusive evidence, and 
my story need not delay longer. Tiburce was in- 
deed guilty. Although he admitted nothing, it 
was clear, as the old story was rehearsed in all 
its details, that he had hurled his young rival 
into the depths of a crevasse in the glacier. There 
had been a struggle, in which he had lost the 
woolen cap. Far up on the mountain, miles 
away, had he committed the crime, and through 
the years the steady descent of the ice field had 
brought the body—closing over it and sealing it 
from the air—down and down, to lay it, at last, 
at the murderer’s feet. 

His sin had indeed found him out. The glacier 
had kept its terrible secret well. 
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By VAcuus VIATOR. 


IN this season of touring it occurs to a veteran 
traveler to note some of the hotel adventures in 
which he has been himself mixed up, or which he 
has heard of at first hand. 

I was once called into friendly consultation 
about a young lady of good family, who had fallen 
in love with a German waiter at one of the grand 
hotels in Northumberland Avenue. The matter 
was denounced to her married sister by a maid, 
who was herself in love with the waiter, and jeal- 
ous. The married young lady said nothing to 
her sister, but watched her till she detected a 
furtive exchange of smiles with the waiter, and 
then she spoke. But the girl at once brazened 
it out, and declared that her white-chokered 
swain (a very handsome youngster, by the way) 
was a gentleman by birth and education. So he 
was. A student at the University of Bonn, whose 
father had left him unprovided for, he could not 
afford to take his degree without earning money, 
and so hired himself out as a waiter during the 
long vacation from May till October. Of course, 
his romance was cut short by the speedy removal 
of the young lady to the country ; and I was then 
deputed to talk with the young man, and to re- 
cover from him a photograph and a couple of 
billets douz. Otto, or whatever his name may 
have been, behaved very well. He wept a little, 
spoke of his honorable parentage, gave up the 


trifles requested, and scorned a hint at compensa- 
tion in cash. It transpired that he earned two 
or three pounds a week in wages and gratuities, 
with the added proceeds of a little private busi- 
ness in cigars and cigarettes; and he lived on 
this money throughout the winter. He spoke 
capital English and French, and played the pi- 
ano. Eventually he gave up his university stud- 
ies; became traveler for a Rhine wine firm, 
obtained the capital and credit necessary for 
starting a restaurant, and is now, I believe, a 
rich man. ’ 

I don’t know how a French or an Italian 
waiter would have acted under the above circum- 
stances. This kind have a disconcerting faculty 
for riding the high horse. Some time ago a 
French waiter was attending upon a very royster- 
ing party of diners in a private room at a Lon- 
don restaurant, when an altercation arose, and 
the waiter, attempting to restore order, received 
a couple of slaps in the face. He made no re- 
mark at the time, but when he brought in the 
bill there was on it this item: “‘ Deux soufflets : 
£5.” As the aggressor scanned this entry the 
waiter set his lips, and said in a significant tone: 
‘If you find those slaps too dear, sir, I will re- 
turn them !” 

Some years since I was so unfortunate as to sec 
a hotel manager murdered by an Italian waiter. 
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THe was a Herr Bauer, manager of the Hotel 
Metropole, at Geneva. The waiter had been dis- 
charged for misconduct, and as Herr Bauer was 
bowing off a party of customers to the railway 
station, one sunny morning, the waiter came be- 
hind him on the steps of the hotel and planted a 
knife between his shoulders. ‘The man was sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ imprisonment, which is 
the maximum penalty for any crime in the Can- 
ton of Geneva. This affair recalls another, but 
much less tragical, incident which occurred in 
one of the Geneva hotels. This house has a spa- 
cious vestibule, where people take their coffee 
after the fable d’héte, while listening to a band. 
One evening all the visitors were assembled round 
the little marble tables, when a door at the 
end of a passage was violently opened, and sounds 
of a furious quarrel were heard,. followed by the 
report of firearms. A bullet struck a large mir- 
ror in the hall and shivered it to atoms. Then a 
swearing, purple-faced man was seen backing 
down the passage at a great rate with a revolver 
in his hand. Reaching the street door of the 
hotel, he suddenly turned tail and ran out, but 
was quickly pursued by another purple-faced, 
swearing man, also armed with a revolver. Nat- 
urally, there was a fine scene of screaming and 
fainting in the hall. Manager, waiters, visitors, 
chambermaids, bandsmen streamed from right 
and left to learn what was the matter; and it 
gradually came out that the disputants were a 
couple of Americans. The police were sent for, 
and the hubbub lasted for an hour; but just as 
it was subsiding who should walk coolly into the 
hotel but these two Americans, arm in arm, with 
new straw hats on their heads! They had made 
up their differences in the open air, and, finding 


themselves hatless, had proceeded to purchase’ 


headgear together. In a free-and-easy way they 
assumed that the little matter of the broken mir- 
ror could be settled in the bill, and they were 
scriously disgusted on discovering that they must 
sleep at the police station. The epilogue to this 
comedy was that, on the intercession of their con- 
sul, the pair got off with a month’s imprison- 
ment; but on their release from jail they were 
expelled from the Canton. 

I once spent a remarkable night in a hotel at 
Belgrade, owing to the antics of a man with deli- 
rium tremens. The Servians have an abominable 
liquor distilled from fermented cabbage. The 
mere smell is enough to turn an English stomach, 
hut the natives swill the stuff until sometimes it 
addles their heads. The killer of my night’s rest 
was a member of the Servian Skuptschina, or Par- 
li:ment, who had come to Belgrade on some 
p.ace-hunting expedition, and had found the ex- 
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citement, combined with the cabbage liquor, too 
much for him. Awakening in the middle of the 
night with a fit of the horrors, he began flinging 
boots, brushes, crockery and money at the door 
which separated our two rooms, I went out into 
the passage and found a throng of gentlemen in 
their nightshirts. Most of them were for allow- 
ing the fit to spend itself, until] somebody sug- 
gested that the M. P. might set fire to the house. 
Then they altered their minds, vanished to put on 
their nether garments, and reappeared, ready for 
action. A series of thumps on the delirious one’s 
door caused him to open it, when a spring was 
made upon him by half a dozen men together. 
Such yells as the M. P. uttered I never heard 
from any other human being, and the bumps 
which he got as he was carried, kicking and foam- 
ing, down the staircase to the courtyard were 
enough to make one shudder. The man’s wooden 
head seemed to come into collision with every 
knob and angle on the way. At last his captors 
got him into the stone trough of a fountain, and 
turned a wide-mouthed, powerful water cock on 
him, till he was nearly drowned. When he could 
yell no longer, but only gasp, they tore his only 
garment dripping from his back, cuffed him and 
smacked him unmercifuily with their huge brown 
palms, bound him hand and foot with wisps of 
hay, and finally flung him, quite extinct, into the 
loose box of a cowshed. I thought the man must 
have been killed; great was my relief, therefore, 
when, on the very next evening, I beheld him sit- 
ting in the café of the hotel with one of the men 
who had doctored him in the approved national 
fashion. He looked a little groggy about the 
eyes, but was having another “go” of his favorite 
cabbage stuff. 

The Orient Express Railway is not a hotel, but 
it may be called a hotel on wheels. I was nota 
witness of the following episode, but it was told 
me by a Queen’s Messenger who had taken his 
part in the scrimmage. It was at the time of 
the Servo-Bulgarian War, when committees were 
formed in England to send medical assistance to 
the belligerents. Among the doctors sent out was 
a young Scotchman, who received £50 for his 
traveling expenses. He had probably never pos- 
sessed such a sum of money before, and proceeded 
to invest an undue percentage of it in whisky. 
By the time he scrambled into the Paris train 
that was to carry him to Belgrade he was in no 
fit state to travel; and he did not improve his 
condition during the night by investigating the 
contents of a bottle of brandy which he had packed 
in his bag. His alcholic fever suddenly exploded 
at midday déjeuner in the dining car near Mu- 
nich. There were only a few passengers at table, 
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and one of these was the young wife of an Eng- 
lish diplomatist, who found herself obliged to 
lend a hand in overpowering the dipsomaniac. 
They had a nice time of it. The delirious young 
fellow overturned the tables, smashed windows, 
and tried to strangle the waiter. It was only 
with incredible trouble that they were able to 
master him by getting a tablecloth over his head 
and tying his wrists and ankles with napkins— 
after which they bundled him somehow into his 
berth, where he remained raving for the rest of 
the day. But the best, or worst, of it was that, 
when the train reached Vienna, the police abso- 
Intely refused to let the patient be landed. He 
was not an Austrian, they said, and there was no 
reason why such a one as he should be turned out 
to give trouble. The upshot of the matter was 
that the unconscious Scot was carried to Belgrade, 
and, on his arrival there, had to be conveyed to 
a hospital. It only remains to be added that, 
after his recovery, he felt becomingly penitent, 
and did some very good work in the hospital 
ambulances. 

Dim recollections come upon me of an advent- 
ure at the Grand Hotel du Louvre in Paris when 
I was a schoolboy, and when one of my school- 
fellows, spending his holidays at the same hotel, 
made himself execrable to the authorities by a 
transposition of the boots and shoes set outside 
the bedroom doors for cleaning. I hope I had 
nothing to do with this mixing up of chaussures, 
but I remember that my heart quaked during a 
couple of days, and that a sharp-looking chamber- 
maid shook a forefinger at me. The affair blew 
over, and then my schoolfellow proposed another 
trick ; but, like the ‘‘ Whaup’s ” younger brother 
in ‘A Daughter of Heth,” I looked upon this as 
a direct instigation of the de’il, and would have 
none of it. My friend had noticed that a certain 
family lodging on the same floor as himself were 
served with a plentiful breakfast in their sitting 
room every morning. ‘The waiter used to come 
up with a tray loaded with viands, set that tray 
on a shelf outside the door, and make two or 
three journeys into the room to lay the cloth and 
carry in the things. Watching his opportunity, 
my comrade one morning slunk across the pas- 
sage, lifted the cover off one of the dishes, ab- 
stracted a fried sole, and substituted an old slip- 
per. But we never heard what came of this af- 
fair. The joke—if joke it was—dropped like a 
pebble into a drain—its effects invisible and un- 
reverberated. 

At a Parisian hotel, the landlord of which was 
well known to me, I was once drawn into a smok- 
ing-room conversation by a well-dressed, middle- 
aged man, who chatted very pleasantly. Prcs- 
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ently, when I went out, I was waylaid by the 
landlord, who told me that this agreeable man 
was a swindler. ‘‘I was formerly head waiter at 
the Three Kings, in Basle,” he said, ‘‘ and that 
man decamped without paying. I remember 
him perfectly, and I am going to set a trap for 
him.” Ido not know what trap was set, but the 
next day the landlord was looking very glum in- 
deed. Presumably, the stranger had remembered 
him, for he absconded suddenly; and, in doing 
so, took another visitor’s luggage with him. The 
thing was very neatly done. A cab stood at the 
door loaded with luggage, when the swindler, who 
was crossing the hall, heard the traveler to whom 
this luggage belonged say to the hall porter that 
he had left something in a drawer in his bed- 
room, and must go up for it. The luggage por- 
ter, who was standing beside the cab, heard noth- 
ing of this, so the swindler quickly walked out, 
gave the man a franc, jumped into the cab, and 
told the coachman to drive to a railway station. 
The luggage porter, of course, thought it was all 
right ; although he had seen the real owner of 
the luggage, he took this other man for a friend of 
his who was acting with authority. Afterward it 
was ascertained that the swindler, when at a short 
distance from the hotel, had directed the driver 
to take him to another station than the first men- 
tioned—so that all trace of him was lost. 

As to earthquakes, I was staying on the Ri- 
viera when the famous convulsion of 1888 took 
place. I was awakened by a shock which dashed 
two pictures off the wall of my room and upset 
the washhandstand. While I was striking a 
match another shock strewed me and some chairs 
among the fragments of broken crockery. I had 
presence of mind enough to remember that dur- 
ing an earthquake you are no safer in the streets 
than in a covered building ; so I dressed without 
mad precipitancy, and, after a desperate struggle 
to open my door—which had got jammed—walked 
downstairs. The sight was one never to be for- 
gotten. Men, women and children in déshabdillé 
were huddled in the front hall, crying, shrieking 
and praying. Some had bolted out of doors with 
hardly any clothes on, and had made for the sea, 
where they clamored to be rowed out in open 
boats — about the worst thing they could do. 
Among the panic-stricken folk was an old geniie- 
man in pyjamas, who had come down the stairs 
three steps at a time. But on reaching the hall 
he exclaimed that he had forgotten something, 
and must go back. His friends shouted to him 
that the upper stories were dangerous ; but he 
turned a deaf ear, bounded upstairs, and pres- 
ently returned, panting. The thing which he had 
forgotten was his set of false teeth ! 


“FOOLS ARE 


MY THEME.” 


By MAry V. WorRSTELL. 


“<I po now remember a saying, ‘ The fool doth 
think he is wise, but the wise man knows himself 
to be a fool.’” 

When Shakespeare put the foregoing aphorism 
into the mouth of his most diverting fool—the 
inimitable Touchstone— he must have had in 
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mind the humility of the learned. Whether or 
not this humility is genuine, it would be difficult 
to say. 

Long before Shakespeare’s time the famous 
philosopher Seneca said: ‘‘If I wish to look at 
a fool, I have not far to go; I have only to look 

in a mirror.” The same 
thought is voiced again, in 
rollicking mood, by Charles 
Lamb: ‘He that meets me 
to-day shall meet with no 
wiseacre, I can tell him. 
Stultum sum. Translate me 
that, and take the meaning 
of it for yourself, for your 
pains. What, man ; we have 
four-quarters of the globe on 
our side, at the least com- 
putation.” 

The history of folly begins 
with the history of mankind, 
and, like Shakespeare him- 
self, it is “‘not for an age, 
but for all time.” A wise 
man once hazarded the 
sweeping assertion that fools 
outnumber men. As this 
crowded the number of the 
folly-infected individuals to 
some of the gentler sex, the 
wise man did well to write 
anonymously. The humili- 
ating fact remains, however, 
that fools have existed as far 
back as the tenuous fingers 
of history and tradition can 
reach, and we have every 
reason to believe there will 
be no dearth in the future. 
They are regularly recog- 
nized as a factor of the 
population, and, indeed, 
they are as essential to so- 
ciety as are ciphers to the 
mathematician. 

Wise men have contem- 
plated fools with far more 
interest than fools have be- 
stowed on savants. ‘‘ Be 
tolerant to fools,” says Mar- 

“eus Aurelius; and our own 
Elia says: ‘‘I love a fool as 
naturally as if I were kith 
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and kin to him.” He does more. He “‘ venerates 
an honest obliquity of understanding.” 

“*Man is the only animal that laughs,” says 
Epictetus ; and, as if to furnish this propensity 
with a suitable object, there have always been in- 
dividuals 


—‘‘wise enough to play the fool ; 
And to do that well, craves a sort of wit.” 


There are certain fools that are far from being 
useless—the mentally inert people whom it is as 
restful to meet as it is ‘‘to stroke a sedate cat 
after a wearisome frolic with a squirrel.” They 
neither give nor expect ‘‘ smartness.” 

Fancy, if you can, a world peopled with talkers 
like Coleridge and Macaulay—one continual and 
blinding flash of intellectual fireworks. Fancy, 
too, the relief with which men like Goethe and 
Schiller turned to a common, everyday intellect, 
after the brilliant but endless volubility of Mme. 
de Staél. 

Some rare spirits are born dull, and others 
achieve dullness. Johnson said of the elder Sher- 
idan, ‘‘ Why, sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; 
but it must have taken a good deal of pains to 
become what we nowsee him. Such an excess of 
stupidity is not in nature.” 

To another class belong fools who have dullness 
thrust upon them pro tem. 


In this category we praises clearer and clearer. 
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Columbus. These were called fools by their con- 
temporaries, while succeeding years sound their 
From wisdom to 


might place Watts, Copernicus, Galileo, and even folly, or from folly to wisdom, is but a step, and 
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the poet must have had this in mind 
when he wrote: 


‘Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


Tourgée says : ‘‘ Noah was one of the 
earliest fools who vindicated his folly. 
The wise men of his day sat around on 
dry-goods boxes, and whistled and whit- 
tled, and quizzed the queer craft on 
which he kept his sons and sons-in-law 
at work, till the keel was as old as the 
frigate Constitution, before he was ready 
to lay her upper decks. If the rain had 
not come at last they would never have 
got over laughing at his folly. The 
Deluge saved his reputation, and made 
his ark a success. But it is not every 
fool who has a flood to help him out.” 

To still another class belong those 
who boldly wear the cap and bells—who 
have an unmistakable genius for folly 
under the cap—those who can catch 
stray facts or fancies, and frolic with 
them as cats toy with captive mice. 

The history of these fools is worthy 
of special consideration, for it forms q 
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convenient barometer for the manners and morals 
of society at various times. It is as necessary to 
know what an age ridicules as to know its preva- 
lent creed or political drift. Thus, one would 
not look for any great degree of cultivation in the 
time of Edward II., who is said to have paid his 
jester ‘‘twenty shillings extra for continually 
falling off his horse,” all, forsooth, to make his 
majesty laugh ! 

When war was the only occupation of the rich 
and powerful there was need for these merry 
fellows, who with their ‘‘quips and cranks” 
forcibly unbent the minds of their masters and 
diverted their thoughts into new channels. <A 
professional jester formed an important part of 
every retinue. Counts, cardinals, and even bish- 
ops, had their professional mirthmakers. 

At first they were half-imbecile creatures— 
half-mad fellows, whose senseless or seeming- 
shrewd replies were greeted with boisterous mirth. 
Later, there were those in high stations who de- 
manded much culture from their jesters. Some- 
times a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge—‘‘a 
droll sort of fellow, with a taste of the knave in 
him ”—was not above wielding a bauble. And 
we are told that, ‘to the due execution of their 
functions, a lively fancy, a copious fund of wit 
and sarcasm, with an unlimited license, were es- 
sential ; but it was also necessary that the biting 
allusion should be softened by a playful and un- 
intentional manner.” 

The professional fool was called by many names, 
such ag jester, gleeman, merry counselor, min- 
strel, buffoon, joker and motley. Many of the re- 
corded jests of this merry crew are not conspicu- 
ous for refinement or delicate raillery. Broad, 
boisterous mirth was their forte. 

The typical fool’s costume consisted of close- 
fitting doublet and hose, of two colors, counter- 
changed, and a motley coat, with a girdle. A 
hood, ornamented with bells, covered the head 
and shoulders, and bells sometimes decorated the 
elbows. The jester often wore yellow which was 
known as *‘ fool’s color.” He carried a bauble, 
or wand, terminating in a grotesque, grinning 
head, also ornamented with bells. To the bauble 
was sometimes attached an inflated bladder with 
which to inflict sham punishment. 

Female fools, happily, are infrequent, though 
it is recorded that one was attached to the court 
of Henry IV. of France. Another, brought from 
Spain by Don John of Austria, was employed in 
many difficult and secret negotiations which re- 
quired ready wit and tact. One more, Malthurine 
by name, a French woman, completes the number 
of prominent female fools. 

As is well known, the Romans kept the feast of 
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Saturn as a time of general license and revelry. 
During the season of the Saturnalia the slave re- 
clined on his master’s couch at table, the master 
served his slave, and society, for the time, seemed 
topsy-turvy. 

The grotesque masquerade outlived the pagan 
ereed that gave it birth, and not only kept its 
place among Christians (so loath is mankind to 
forsake folly !), but, in spite of priestly anathe- 
mas, it found its way into the ceremonial of the 
Christian Church. It was called by many names, 
but it was best known as the ‘“ Feast of Fools.” 
The features of the observance were numerous, 
but it was everywhere marked by the same spirit 
of broad, boisterous drollery and coarse but good- 
natured caricature. 

Dramatic representations were given by these 
mad wights, usually in a church, a desecration we 
find“it hard to realize. The rituals of the church 
were travestied, and some of these dramatic sat- 
ires are still extant. That which was in use at 
Beauvais, France, had a rubric ordering the priest, 
when he dismissed the congregation, to bray 
three times, and ordering his hearers to bray 
three times in answer. 

‘Sometimes a donkey was led, in mock solem- 
nity, to the altar, where he was greeted by a 
hymn of nine stanzas, of which this was the first : 


‘* From the regions of the East— 
Blessings on the bonny beast— 
Came the donkey stout and strong, 
With our packs to pace along. 

Bray, Sir Donkey, bray !” 


When the donkey formed no part of the farce 
its main feature consisted in electing a mock dig- 
nitary, who was known as the “ Pope of Fools,” 
“Archbishop of Dolts,” ‘Cardinal of Num- 
skulls,” or ‘* Abbot of Unreason.” On the day 
of their election they often took possession of the 
church, and parodied the whole service. 

The convents did not escape the infection of 
folly. In some the nuns disguised themselves 
in men’s clothes, chanted mock services, and 
elected a ‘little abbess,” who for that day took 
the place of the real abbess. 

The Feast of Fools maintained itself in many 
places till the Reformation in the sixteenth cent- 
ury. At Antibes, in France, it survived till 1644. 
The scene was as usual a church ; and the actors, 
‘‘ dressing themselves in priest’s robes turned in- 
side out, read prayers from books turned upside 
down, through spectacles of orange peel, amid a 
babblement of confused cries and the mimic bel- 
lowing of cattle.” Happily this profanation is 
forever a thing of the past. 

There existed in ancient Greece a distinct class 
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of fools whose habits were not very different from 
those of the Middle Ages. Of the behavior of 
one of these Xenophon has given a picturesque 
account in his ‘* Banquet.” 

He is introduced as “a certain buffoon named 
Philip.” He professes himself to be a model 
guest, for he is weary with looking for the food 
he needs. There is no “equivocal giving out ” 
when he enters the banqueting room, 

«* Gentlemen,” he says, ‘‘ you all know Iam a 
buffoon by profession, and therefore am come of 
my own accord. I choose rather to come uniu- 
vited than put you to the trouble of a formal in- 
vitation, ‘having an aversion to ceremony.” 

«Very well,” said Callias ; ‘‘ take a place, then, 
Philip ; the gentlemen here are full of serious 
thoughts, and I fancy they will have occasion for 
somebody to make them laugh.” 

‘* While supper lasted,” it goes on to say, 
** Philip failed not to serve them up, now and 
then, a dish of his profession. He said a thou- 
sand ridiculous things ; but not having provoked 
one smile, he discovered sufficient dissatisfac- 
tion.” (His experience is not unparalleled in 
our own time.) 

‘Some time after, he fell to it again, and the 
company heard him again without being moved. 

«Thereupon he got up, and throwing his cloak 
over his head” (a sign of disgrace among the 
Greeks), ‘‘ laid himself down on his couch, with- 
out eating one bit more. 

«©« What is the matter ?’ said Callias. 
any sudden illness taken you 

«*« Alas!’ cried Philip, fetching a deep sigh 
from his heart, ‘the quickest and most sensible 
pain that ever I felt in my whole life; for since 
there is no more laughing in the world it is plain 
my business is at an end, and I have nothing now 
to do but to make a decent exit. Heretofore I 
have been called to every jolly entertainment, to 
divert the company with my buffooneries ; but to 
what purpose should they now inyite me ? I can 
as soon become a god as say one serious word.’ ” 

He carries on his complaint to considerable 
length, but is somewhat comforted when he per- 
ceives that one member of the company under- 
stands his whole harangue to be but a jest. 

Later, he recovers his spirits sufficiently to jest 
with Socrates himself, and to propose that they 
shall dance together. Socrates declines, and 
Philip dances alone, with gratifying effect, for 
Callias orders wine to be poured for the whole 
company, who by this time are thirsty with 
laughing. ; 

After much learned discourse the company 
asked Philip what he found so valuable in his 
profession. 
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‘* Have I not reason to be proud of my trade,” 
said he, “all the world knowing me to be a buf- 
foon ? If any good fortune happens to them, 
they cheerfully invite me; but when any mis- 
fortune comes they avoid me like the plague, lest 
I should make them laugh in spite of them- 
selves, ” 

This is said to be his prayer to the gods : 


‘‘ Immortal beings, grant my humble prayer; 
Give Athens all the blessings you can spare; 
Let it abound in plenty, peace and pence, 
But never let it want a dearth of sense.” 


Alexander the Great, Dionysius of Syracuse, 
Philip of Macedon, Augustus and his successors, 
all maintained jesters. Fools in Eastern courts 
are a very ancient institution, and the clever 
sayings of Bahalul, jester of Haroun al Raschid, 
have been preserved, and, indeed, have long had 
a place in Western fiction. 

In jest, Haroun once gave Bahalul a document 
by which he was made governor of all the bears, 
wolves, foxes, apes and monkeys in the dominion. 
**It is too much for me,” said Bahalul. ‘I am 
not ambitious enough to desire to rule a7] your 
subjects.” 

Montezuma defended the necessity for royal 
fools when he said that ‘‘ more instruction was to 
be gathered from them than from wise men, for 
they dared tell the truth.” 

While we are not apt to attribute any humor- 
ous traits to the Aztecs, their mountebanks were 
so highly prized that some of them were sent 
across the ocean, to Rome, to amuse Pope Clem- 
ent VII. 

Court fools, however, do not appear distinctly 
and officially till after the Crusades. The office 
ceased in most European countries about the close 
of the seventeenth century, though it continued 
longer in Russia. Peter the Great often had as 
many as twelve fools attached to his household 
at one time. 

One of the most celebrated of fools was Tribou- 
let, attached to the court of Francis I. of France, 
who furnished diversion for his royal master by 
giving him impertinent counsel. He appears in 
Rabelais’s romance, and he is also the hero of 
Victor Hugo's *‘ Le Roi s’ amuse.” 

His successor was Brusquet, who combined 
other offices with that of fool. he office in 
France terminated with Angely, who was jester 
to Louis XIII. Angely, by his caustic pleasantry, 
became a person whose good will courtiers did 
wisely to conciliate. 

The tragedies accredited to Richelieu are said 
to have been written by his secretary, who was his 
buffoon as well—one Boisrobert. This variously 
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gifted personage not only had the wit for this 
work, but he actually founded the famous French 
Academy. 

Among German fools, the most prominent are 
Klaus der Narr, court fool of Frederick III. of 
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Saxony, and Kunz von der Rosen, the famous 
Hoffnarr, or court fool, of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian I. Traditions of his practical jokes are still 
current in Germany. 

The year 1480 was a jubilee year for German 
fools. A famous tournament took place in which 
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not less than fifteen professional fools took part. 
Some were mounted on horseback and others 
played bagpipes, not to frighten the knights, but 
the horses. They held mock tournaments, raced, 
leaped, tumbled and joked. Sometimes a weary 
fool would seek rest 
by placing his head 
on a tin pot, re- 
marking that he 
had crammed a 
sackful of feathers 
in it, to make it 
soft. 

Charles Louis, 
Electoral Prince of 
the Rhine, kept no 
fool. When ques- 
tioned as to the rea- 
son, le answered : 
“Tt is easily ac- 
counted for. When 
I am inclined to 
laugh, I send for a 
couple of professors 
from college, set 
them at an argu- 
ment and laugh at 
their folly.” 

Christian I., King 
of Denmark, once 
said, when-several 
court fools were pre- 
sented to him, that 
he was not in want 
of such things. If 
he were, he had only 
to give license to 
his courtiers, who, 
to his certain knowl- 
edge, were fully 
capable of exhibit- 
ing themselves as 
the biggest fools in 
Europe. 

Among Italian 
jesters, we find in 
the fifteenth cent- 
ury one Gohello, in 
the service of the 
Marquis of Ferrara, 
by whom his judg- 
ment was so highly prized that he was consulted 
on all affairs of state. 

In course of time the marquis fell sick, and the 
doctors announced that the only thing that would 
restore him was an unexpected cold bath. But 
no one cared to*give the nobleman a ducking. 
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At last his jester resolved to try it. One day, 
walking beside the river with his master, Gonello 
pushed the marquis into the stream, and, as soon 
as he was sure of his master’s rescue, took to his 
heels. 

The marquis, far from feeling any gratitude, 
issued an edict forbidding Gonello, under penalty 
of his life, to set foot on the soil of Ferrara. 

The well-meaning jester was homesick enough 
in Padua; so homesick, indeed, that he hit upon 
a desperate device to return. 

As the edict said that he should not set foot on 
the soil of Ferrara, he got a donkey cart, filled it 
with earth, and labeled it, ‘‘ Paduan Ground.” 

On this strange conveyance he entered the 
streets of Ferrara, only to be thrown into prison. 
He had disobeyed the edict, and his life must pay 
the penalty. 

On the day of the execution the whole city 
turned out to see the sight. Gonello was blind- 
folded, and his head placed upon the block. 

Then came a moment of suspense. Breathless 
interest followed every movement of the execu- 
tioner. Slowly and laboriously he lifted aloft a 
glittering—pail of water, which he dashed on the 
neck of the waiting Gonello. The marquis had 
resolved to pay him in kind. 

When the people knew that all the grewsome 
preparations had been made only to carry out a 
royal jest they tossed up their caps, and the air 
rang with shouts: “Long live the marquis! 
Long live Gonello !” 

But the final act was to come. Gonello did 
not rise, and when his friends, puzzled and sur- 
prised, lifted him, he was past joking. He had 
been frightened to death, and the only compensa- 
tion the remorseful marquis could make was a 
grand funeral. This story, variously modified, 
has been accredited to several other jesters of 
various nationalities. 

In searching the records of English jesters, we 
find that the fool of William the Conqueror made 
‘‘heart-easing mirth” very profitable, for he died 
almost a Croesus; and that Katharine of Valois, 
after the death of Henry V., married her court 
fool, Sir Owen Tudor. — 

Scogan, jester to Edward IV., John Heyward, 
jester to Henry VIII. and the intimate friend of 
Sir Thomas More, and Hitard, jester to Edmund 
Tronside, all made names for themselves in the 
world of folly. 

Will Somers, a court fool of Henry VIII., seems 
to have been kind-hearted as well as witty, and 
occasionally used his influence with the King for 
charitable purposes. 

He is said to have asked : ‘‘ What is it that the 
less there is of it the more it is to be feared ?” 
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and to have enjoyed the surprise his answer gave, 
“A little bridge over a deep river.” While amus- 
ing in a certain way, this would hardly pass cur- 
rent now. 

The Lord Mayor’s fool used to perform a curi- 
ous feat on Lord Mayor’s Day. He had to jump, 
clothes and all, into a large bowl of custard placed 
on a dinner table. In ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well.” Shakespeare alludes to this custom when 
he makes Lafeu say: ‘* You have made shift to 
run into it, boots, spurs, and all, like him that 
leaped into the custard.” 

Among English fools the name of Archibald 
Armstrong, or ‘ Archie,” as he was commonly 
called, stands pre-eminent. After gaining wide- 
spread reputation as a sheep stealer, he became 
attached to the household of James VI. of Scot- 
land, at whose accession to the English throne 
Archie was given a permanent place. As jester 
he became a power, instigating petty quarrels, 
and even raising a dispute between James and his 
eldest son, by attributing to the prince greater 
popularity than to the King. The prince’s friends 
revenged themselves for this undue forwardness 
by ‘ tossing him every night they could meet him 
in a blanket, like a dog.” 

The important place that Archie held at court 
is further attested by John Taylor, the poet, who 
dedicated, in 1621, his ‘‘ Praise, Antiquity and 
Commodity of Beggary” to ‘‘the bright, eye- 
dazzling Mirrour of Mirth, Adelantado of Alac- 
rity, the Pump of Pastime, Spout of Sport, and 
Regent of Ridiculous Confabulations, Archibald 
Armstrong, alias the Court Archy.” 

On the accession Charles I. Archie retained his 
office, and from his royal masters he received 
many tokens of regard in both money and land. 
In a pamphlet ascribed to him, his portrait ap- 
pears with this couplet below it : 


‘* Archie, by kings and princes graced of late, 
Jested himself into a fair estate.” 


His disagreement with Archbishop Laud is his- 
torical. Archie openly ridiculed the religious and 
political principles of the archbishop. On one 
occasion, having obtained permission to say grace 
at Whitehall in Laud’s presence, he worded it as 
follows: ‘‘ Great praise be given to God, and lit- 
tle Laud to the devil.” 

Archie jested once too often with this same 
archbishop, on the subject of the liturgy, and 
soon after he was discharged from the King’s 
service, and banished from court. Thenceforth 
he was known only as a very rich man, and re- 
ports show him to have been something of a Shy- 
lock in his dealings. He died in 1646, very ap- 
propriately, on April 1st. 
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I have merely touched upon some striking 
instances of folly. To catalogue all fools is too 
great a task for one individual to undertake. He 
might as well try to number the grains of sand 
on the seashore, or the stars of the Milky Way. 

But all folly is not despicable, any more than 
are all fools, and who will dare to underrate this 
mighty guild when their achievements are re- 
called ? They have been the consorts of queens, 
which assures their station in other countries, 
and they have amassed great fortunes, which 
confirms their respectability in this. They have 
been playwrights, counselors, heroes ef novels 
from illustrious pens, founders of academies. and 
eompanions of the wisest 
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Most of us have a decided antipathy to those 
faultless persons who always do and say the wise 
and proper thing. Possibly a consciousness of our 
own infirmities make them an irritation, though 
we will flatter ourselves that such perfection lacks 
piquancy, like an unsalted viand. A dash of salt, 
in the way of folly, would put them in touch 
with humanity at large, and we would find them 
vastly more congenial for ordinary, social inter- 
course. The gentle Elia carries it even further 


when he says: ‘‘ Take my word for this, friends, 
and say a fool told it to you, if you please, that 
he who Hath not a drachm of folly in his mixture 
hath pounds of much worse matter in his com- 
position.” 
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By J. CARTER BEARD. 


I Fancy the great traveler Bruce could scarcely 
have repressed a smile when an old Abyssinian, a 
native of a village called Zingenam, told him, with 
solemn assurance of the truth of his narration, as 
though scarcely expecting to be believed, of an 
extraordinary circumstance that once happened 
in his country, while he was yet a child. 

“There fell,” he said, ‘‘a feathery whiteness 
from the sky, a strange, pure something for which 
our language had no name, that came darkening 
the air in silent showers, and lay upon the fields 
like the bloom of white clover. It was soft and 
cooling, and turned to water in the hand.” 

Yet had Bruce himself—for he lived before the 
mysteries of crystallization were much known or 
studied—been shown the myriads of lovely de- 
signs into which the Divine Artist shapes the snow- 
flakes, each in a perfect symmetry different from 
every other and all its own, the six-petaled frost 
flowers, the wheels and axles, the richly deco- 
rated wreaths, the endless variety of snow stars 

and crystal hexagons which an ordinary magni- 
fying glass reveals, his wonder would have at 
least equaled that of the simple African. 

A dark bit of plush, velvet, or woolen cloth, 
that has remained out of doors long enough to 
become at least as cold as the atmosphere that 
surrounds it- and a strong magnifying glass— 


though even one of ordinary power will answer 
the purpose—is all that is required to study these 
beautiful results of the power of crystallization. 
Nor do such star-shaped crystals fall at all times 
when it snows. In driving storms they are dashed 
together and broken up, and in soft, damp snow 
they are partially melted, and lose definiteness 
and regularity of form. A still atmosphere is 
necessary to their formation, and the greater the 
cold the more beautiful do they become. 

Although there are great multitudes of sep- 
arate and distinct varieties, the forms assumed 
by the snow crystals are not limitless in number, 
specimens being readily found that are alike in 
all particulars. ‘There seem also to exist well- 
marked varieties, all the members of which, while 
presenting certain individual peculiarities, con- 
form to one general type; and these types taken 
all together appear to be broken up into groups 
by more general differences. 

A general arrangement of star forms, for ex- 
ample, consisting of six triangular points, identi 
cal in size and shape, radiating from a central, 
unbroken plate, will be found to vary in the spec- 
imens presenting these characteristics in common. 
In some cases each point will bear a small hex- 
agonal disk ; in another, leafy or else branched pro- 
jections ; and in yet another the rays will be serrated 
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at the edges like rose leaves. Another group will 
present other features in common, and its mem- 
bers also vary within the fixed limits of its general 
type. Sometimes strange forms occur—delicate, 
hexagonal, hollow cylinders, with two hexagonal 
wheels set upon each as upon an axle. Some- 
times the snow stars are fringed with tiny icicles 
like jewels with pendants ; and sometimes—and 
- these shapes are the most beautiful — curved 
lines take the place of the ordinary straight 
ones of crystallization. The whole subject re- 
mains yet to be exhaustively systematized, and 
the appliances needed and the conditiorts requi- 
site are so easily had that there is really no great 
obstacle in the way of the study and original in- 
vestigation of these beautiful sky-born frost flow- 
ers, and their arrangement in a sort of celestial 
botany of species and genera, on the part of any- 
one sufficiently interested in natural science to 
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beam. Watch the track of the beam through the 
ice. Part of the beam is stopped, part goes 
through. The former produces internal liquefac- 
tion, the latter has no effect at all on the ice. 
But the liquefaction is not uniformly diffused. 
From separate spots of the ice little shining points 
are seen to sparkle forth. Everyone of these 
points is surrounded by a beautiful liquid flower 
with six petals. Ice and water are so optically 
alike that’ unless the light fall properly upon 
these flowers you cannot see them.” It should 
fall obliquely. ‘‘ But what is the central spot ? 
It is a vaeuum. It floats on water because, bulk 
for bulk, it is lighter than water, so that when 
the ice is melted it shrinks in size. Can the 
liquid flowers, then, occupy all the space they 
formerly did in a frozen condition ? Plainly no. 
A little empty space is formed with the flowers, 
and the surface of this space shines in the sun 
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tuke the trouble to learn to read nature’s un- 
printed pages. Photographic supplies and appa- 
ratus are so cheap and so commonly used at the 
present day that a new suggestion of their em- 
ployment in recording the perishable forms of 
the snow crystals would seem to be sufficient. Ata 
comparatively slight expense the camera and lens 
can be arranged to enlarge the individual forms, 
or they can be enlarged from the negative in 
printing. But a much more wonderful produc- 
tion of nature, through the agency of heat, cold 
and water, than even these beautiful crystalliza- 
tions, is their deliquescent forms, or the liquid 
flowers that replace the solid ones in melting ice ; 
for the substance of ice itself, though it seems so 
clear and homogeneous, is woven of these six- 
rayed frost flowers. As a well-known writer on 
physical science says: ‘ Take a slab of lake ice 
and place it in the path of a concentrated sun- 


like burnished silver... . . Here we have a re- 
versal of the process of crystallization. The work 
of the searching solar beam is delicate enough to 
take the molecules down without deranging the 
order of their architecture. Try the experiment 
yourself with a pocket lens on a sunny day. You 
will not find the flowers confused ; they all lie 
parallel to the surface of freezing. In this ex- 
quisite way every bit of ice over which our skates 
glide in winter is put together.” 

Variable and differing as the frost flowers are, 
they have all one framework in common—a hex- 
agon, the radiations of which, starting from the 
centre, are always inclined at an angle of sixty 
degrees ; but all possible variations on this basis 
are exhausted, and every beautiful form of which 
it is capable is shown in the aggregate of all the 
shapes assumed by the snow crystals in their di- 
versified obedience to one law. 


WHO CAME TO THE WEDDING? 


By Netty Hart Woopwortn, 


SEVERAL years have passed since the strange 
cireumstance I am about to tell you took place, 
yet if I should live to be a centenarian not a sin- 
gle detail of that dreadful day could ever es sape 
my memory. 


HE SEEMED TO UNDERSTAND MY QUESTIONING, AND 
RAISING HIS HAND, HE WAIVED MY INQUIRY.” 
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I can see it now, that frowning sky, across 
which great black cloud ships, with dark stream- 
ers and pennants, were sailing, while the lurid 
light of the sun streamed over all, magnifying 
the ghastliness of the scene and giving an unreal 
look to every part of the landscape. 

*‘T don’t like it,” I mused, as I slowly drew on 
my oyercoat, keeping a sharp lookout, meanwhile, 
through the window. ‘I don’t like it,” I re- 
peated. <‘‘ Horace, come here and look at this 
sky.” 

The person addressed lifted his eyes question- 
ingly from his writing, left his seat and ap- 
proached the window. ‘ Well, what is it ?” he 
suid. ‘You are nervous to-day, Fred. What's 
the matter now ?” 

**T don’t like that sky,” I answered. ‘‘ It means 
something more than common. What can it be ?” 

“Tt means a squall, probably ; nothing more. 
If we were in acyclone country it might have a 
story to tell. It means,” he langhingly added, 
when he had looked carefully about, ‘that 
Mother Nature’s going back on me, Fred. She 
is all the mother I’ve ever known, and I’ve hoped 
she’d smile when my wedding day came. I’ve 
waited long enough for it, goodness knows. The 
old superstitions regarding one’s wedding day are 
hard to throw off. ‘Happy the bride that the 
. sun shines on ;’ and I should presume that if the 
bride were bright and happy it might reflect to 
the other party concerned—eh, Fred ?” 

‘The sun’s dright enough to carry out the 
prophecy, but that isn’t a7/, A July day in Jan- 
uary is unique, to say the least; and if this 
keeps on it'll raise the mischief with the river. 
Give us a strong south wind now, and who'll go 
to the wedding ? With a rising river between 
the parties, itll be a rather one-sided affair in 
more senses than one, I’m thinking! Look 
there!” I continued. ‘ Between us and the great 
white building yonder the pulse of the day is 
beating quite too feverishly for January ! It isn’t 
a healthy pulse, and with such a sky looking 
down! But I haven’t any more time to give to 
the weather ;” and, suiting the action to the word, 
I ran down the stairs and round to the great side 
door of the mill, where the river was full in view 
for a long distance. 

‘““Worse and worse!” I ejaculated, mentally. 
‘* There’s the mischief brewing, or I’m dreadfully 
mistaken ;” and I caught my hat, that the first 
gust of wind had lifted from my head. “Tl run 
down to the basement before I go, and see about 
the water. The ice’ll start before morning if ¢iis 
keeps on!” Reaching the lower story, I found 
the river was rising, slowly, but enough to send 
me back to caution Horace not to be foolhardy 
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about crossing. Just then a note was placed in 
my hand—a delicate, fragrant note from Kitty— 
Kitty, the sweetest, rosiest little maiden in the 
world, who was to be bridesmaid to-day, and 
bride at the very next wedding after Horace’s. 

I was to be there at seven for her, but she had 
changed her mind. ‘‘ Wanted to spend the after- 
noon with Margery; there were so many things to 
talk over and see to; and would I mind if her 
brother took her down at three, and I come later, 
as we had agreed upon ?” ete., ete. 

“Yes, I would mind,” I wrote back again. 
“Have your own way this time; it’s your last 
chance—make the most of it. I'll be there at 
three with a carriage. Ill leave you with Mar- 
gery, spend the time between with mother, and 
be on hand by seven or eight, so there’ll be plenty 
of time ;” and forgetting my previous concern 
over Horace, I prepared to take my leave once 
more. 

‘Back again ?” he questioned. 
you had gone to dinner !” 

«Took a look at the river on my way out, and 
came back to caution you over being reckless in 
crossing. We'll have high water and plenty of 
floating ice, or I’m mistaken! Come over with 
me now, and not wait till evening !” 

“But you're coming back, after dinner,” said 
he; ‘‘and I imagine two big fellows like you and 
I are capable of taking care of themselves, let 
alone the river.” ; 

“I’m not coming back; I’m to take Kitty over 
to Margery’s at three (they want to spend the last 
afternoon together, she says; thowgh I don’t see 
why the afternoons won’t be forthcoming just the 
same if one does become ‘ Mrs. Horace’; some girl 
nonsense, probably) ; and I’m going to mother’s 
afterward, till evening, when I shall be on hand, 
old fellow, to see that you are properly married, 
and to be the first to offer my congratulations.” 

“Sit down a minute,” he answered. 4 Seri- 
ously, Fred, I’d go with you now, but I don’t ap- 
prehend any-risk in crossing this evening. And 
there’s a deal of business to sce to to-day, in order 
to be away for a month. I’m awfully busy, and 
shall be till dark ; though, of course, I could call 
in Ellery, if it was xecessary. To think that the 
river should even undertake to separate Margery 
and me, it’s ridiculous! It couldn’t do it, after 
all this time she’s waited for me! I don’t de- 
serve her! There isn’t a man on earth good 
enough for Margery ; and I can’t understand why 
such fortune is mine!” 

««Tean,” I said, grasping his hand. ‘‘ There 
isn’t a man living good enough for her, only just 
yourself, and I won’t wait till evening to offer my 
congratulations, You have been everything to me, 
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Horace—father, good angel, and all that sort of 
thing—and I couldn’t ever thank you enough, if 
Ttried. But, bless us, we’re growing sentimental ! 
I must be off, too. Come over early—don’t wait 
till evening,” I added. ‘* What shall I tell 
Margery for you? She’ll be nervous over the ris- 
ing river.” 

‘< Tell her,” he said, with the sweetest smile I 
ever saw on any face —‘“‘ tell her not to worry— 
that the River Styx couldn’t separate us—that I 
shall be there—dead or alive, I shall be there !” 

To make myself understood, I must define to 
you the ‘lay of the land” where we were resid- 
ing. The large manufacturing town was divided 
centrally by the river which furnished power to 
the mills of which my friend Horace Earle was 
half-owner and general superintendent. 

Between the two divisions was a broad, low 
flat, always overflowed in high water, and the cur- 
rent had a dangerous way, at these times, of shift- 
ing here and there, and carrying everything be- 
fore it. Especially was this to be dreaded when 
floating ice abounded ; and to-day—Horace’s mar- 
riage day—it seemed a pity that sky and stream 
couldn’t compromise and help him on a bit, or at 
least let him alone when he was so happy! 

To reach Margery’s, he must not only cross this 
flat between the two parts of the town, but must 
go a mile below to the beautiful home where his 
bride was waiting. This latter part of the road 
lay also along the river bank, although it was 
higher, and only in extreme high water was there 
any difficulty in reaching it. 

As I approached the flat I saw with alarm that 
in a few hours the ice would start and the road 
become practically impassable ; and reaching the 
hotel, I dispatched a line to Horace, saying: 
“The river rises faster than you realize! Come 
over now. Without the bridegroom, who'll come 
to the wedding ?” 

Not long after, as I was sitting in the carriage 
at Kitty’s door, waiting for the darling to adjust 
some fascinating curl, I suppose, a hote came to 
me with the hastily written words: ‘I can’t; 
there’s a break in the machinery. I’m not afraid. 
Tell Margery what I told you.” 

When Kitty at last appeared the wind nearly 
lifted her off her feet (she wasn’t much of a lift), 
and when I tried to wrap the robes about her it 
nearly swept them from the carriage—for the 
sleighing was already over. 

“Oh, Fred,” she cried, when the next gust 
came, ‘I’m afraid ; it blows so; I don’t want to 
go—not even with you! Hadn’t we better wait 
awhile ?” 

*‘ And she didn’t want to go,” I quoted; ‘and 
is is the very same brave girl that assured me 
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not long since that she should never be afraid of 
anything when J was with her.” 

“But I didn’t mean tornadoes, and I do want 
to go—only I’m so afraid!” And, in spite of 
herself, I caught sight of something glistening 
in the corner of her eye that melted my heart 
immediately. 

“Kitty,” I said, “we will wait, if you say so; 
but Margery expects you, and Horace sent a mes- 
sage to her. She’ll be anxious; he’s across the 
river—some tangle in the machinery—and don’t 
you think you’d want to hear, if you were in her 
place ?” 

I don’t think she half heard what I said through 
the roar of the elements, but I caught her acqui- 
escing look, and we started for the wedding. 

We tried, at first, to keep up a conversation, 
but gave it up—it was all I could do to keep the 
robes from taking leave, and all the time I was 
thinking of Horace. As we left the village be- 
hind us I was reassured to find the road still free 
from water, and reaching Margery’s door shortly, 
the way those two girls met would have made a 
cleverer fellow than Ia trifle envious. So I just 
reminded Kitty that “‘ Miss Margery’s ” days were 
nearly over, and the dignified matron who would 
probably succeed her would never be gzvite so glad 
to see her again; and then she couldn’t boast 
much herself, for in a month we were to be mar- 
ried. 

Margery waited, hoping to hear from hey lover, 
and finally asked timidly if he sent any message. 

“ Certainly,” I said ; “he told me to tell you 
not to be anxious ;” and I repeated, word for word, 
the message he had given me. 

It sounded strangely, and her blushing face 
paled a little, but only for a moment. 

“‘ Why don’t you invite me in ?” I asked. 

** Because we don’t want you,” both girls an- 
swered ; “come by eight.” And I drove to my 
mother’s, who lived close by. 

Mother and I had always kept up a mutual ad- 
miration society, and if the membership wasn’t 
numerous, it was large, with a big fellow like my- 
self in it; and then we had recently admitted 
Kitty to membership, and there was plenty of 
matter for discussion. 

I wasn’t the first one who was 


“ Left by his sire, too young the loss to know, 
Lord of himse/f—that heritage of woe!” 


and, with an overfond mother, should have gone, 
nobody knows where, had not ILorace Earle 
stepped between me and all that might have 
been my ruin. 

At eight, precisely, I stood at Margery’s door, 
fluttering myself that my appearance would do 
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honor to any wedding in the country. The 
guests had begun to assemble. The house was 
beautiful with its ferny, flowery decorations, and 
when Kitty and Margery met me it seemed to 
me that two beautiful angels had come down to 
earth in their persons! I always knew the bride 
was handsome, but never, before nor since, have I 
seen a human being wear the look she wore—as if 
the happiness of a lifetime had been condensed 
within a short space, and fairly transfigured her 
features. 

“‘Where’s Horace ?” I asked. ‘Isn’t he here 
yet ?” And reading my answer in their faces, I 
added : ‘‘ He'll be here shortly ; the wind has all 
gone down; the moon is rising, and the night 
isn’t so eerie, after all, as it promised to be. A 
fair voyage to you, Margery —smooth sailing, 
bright skies and good company. You're sure of 
the das¢ ; there isn’t another fellow in the country 
that can hold a candle beside Horace.” 

“1 know it—I know it all,” she said; “ but 
bless you for saying it ;”’ and the dear girl bent 
above my chair and kissed my forehead. 

«Except this one,” Kitty interposed ; and 
some one entered the room just then, and ended 
the pretty tableau. 

The ceremony was to be at nine; they were to 
take the ten-o’clock train. The house filled rap- 
idly—the time was arriving—but no Horace. 

“‘ Nobody to blame, girls ; he’s hindered, pos- 
sibly, by the water. Don’t fidget—you’ll hear 
him coming in a moment,” I assured them ; but 
I went out upon the broad piazza to look for his 
coming. 

There was trouble, I knew ; he wasn’t the man 
to be late at his own wedding ; and looking back 
upon the road, I saw it was a lake in the moon- 
light. 

Some one drove in just then, and noticing my 
anxious look, said . 

“*Tt’s all calm out there. There’s no depth to 
it; I drove through without a particle of tron- 
ble. The ice has started at the village ; itll soon 
be out, and the river falling in an hour.” 

The ice—yes, I could hear it crushing and 
thundering ; and, blaming myself that I hadn't 
driven back for Horace an hour ago, I re-entered 
the house to quiet the girls, who were nervous 
enough, I can tell you. 

«©The ice is coming down ; Horace is safe on 
the other side; he'll cross immediately after. 
We'll be all ready for the ceremony the moment 
he arrives,” I told them ; and Margery answered, 
trustingly : 

“Yes, he’ll come at once; I feel sure he is 
coming now.” 

Half-past nine—a quarter to ten, and Horaco 
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entered the room. I was startled at his pallor, 
but Margery didn’t notice, in her gladness at his 
presence. 

‘What, in Heaven’s name, is the matter ?” I 
started to say. 

He seemed to understand my questioning, and 
raising his hand, he waived my inquiry. 

‘© Don’t stop to talk,” said Kitty. 

Margery took his arm, Kitty mine, and we en- 
tered the room where the beautiful marriage serv- 
ice was to be completed. It was short, I knew, 
but I thought it never would be concluded. I 
couldn’t keep my eyes off from Horace, and when 
we left the room directly after it ended (the girls 
had arranged that we were to receive in one ad- 
joining), I prepared to repeat my question, when 
he left us for a moment, as I supposed, and passed 
out at the door. 

«Horace is wild,” I said. ‘I knew something 
was wrong. I must follow him !” 

And leaving the trembling, bewildered girls, I 
rushed after him. 

Not a sound outside save the rushing of the 
ice—the thundering, crackling and crashing of 
the huge cakes as they came together, and where 
the smooth lake lay a few moments since they 
were piling upon each other in confusing shrieks 
and groans and plunges. But Horace was not 
there ; and calling his name again and again, the 
sound was lost amidst the roar of the waters ! 

The confusion within can well be imagined. 
Pale and trembling, the bride and Kitty stood 
alone while the guests crowded around to know 
the meaning. “ He was so pale,” they said. And 
dear, sweet Margery answered : *‘ His hands were 
so cold—he does not know that he has left me— 
he will come—I snow he will come 1” and they 
took her to her room while I stood outside, again 
watching the river. 

It was falling, as the guest had said; the ice 
was all out at last, and his words, “It’s all calm 
out there,” were verified. I was trying to collect 
my thoughts, while it slowly subsided, and had 
reached the conclusion that Horace had somehow 
evaded my sight, had been temporarily insane 
from some shock of which we did not know, had 
rushed back again before the icy mass had started, 
and was safe upon the further side already. 

Poor fellow—it was all calm out there—he was 
?ruly safe upon the other side ! 

I went down to the edge of the water, others 
joined me, and far up the road we discerned a 
figure moving in the moonlight. We watched in 
breathless suspense until we were certain it was 
coming nearer. Soon we knew it to be a horse- 
man, and calling to him before he had time to 
reach us, I asked if he had seen Horace. 
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** Yes,” answered Ben, the boatman. 

“‘Ts he safe ?” 

«Ay! safe,” was the brief answer; but it told 
me the worst. 

We followed to the house and heard his story. 
Horace had been detained at the mill till even- 
ing, and starting in haste, had found the river 
impassable. The boatman lived close by, and 
going over to the house, they prepared to row 
over, and had nearly made it safely when the ice 
upset the boat, and bore my noble friend beyond 
the reach of help. 

When he concluded his story—‘‘‘ Hold on 
stoutly,’ says I—for the master were clinging to 
a big cake o’ ice —‘hold on a minute more and 
I'll save ye; I'd give my life for ye, master—ye 
know I would gladly!’ ‘I know it, Ben,’ he told 
me; ‘I'll try.’ Then I got a little nearer, but 
he couldn’t do it! ‘I can’t,’ says he. ‘Good-by, 
Ben—I’m going.’ And sure enough he were.” 
Here the good man broke down completely. In 
a minute he mastered his voice enough to add, 
** But if he ain’t in heaven, there ain’t no heaven 
for nobody.” 

The next evening I was at Margery’s again, and 
Horace was there. The flowers still hung about 
the rooms; they had not lost their fragrance, 
scarce a blossom had withered, and those that 
Margery had worn lay in his hand while she bent 
above him. The smile he wore at our parting 
yesterday—the rare, radiant smile—still lingered 
on his beautiful face, where the mystery of life 
and death was blending. 

I was a child before her—I, the strong man, 
was week beside poor Margery, and she tried so 
hard to comfort me ! 

“ Don’t, Fred; he wouldn’t like you to grieve 
so,” she said. ‘* He came just as he said he would 
—nor life nor death could part us. And I shall 
come, Horace ; you will not wait long for me !” 

I can’t tell you the rest—it hurts me go, only 
that Kitty and I stood beside her one day, in an- 
swer to her summons. She lay upon the lounge, 
and her bridal veil was thrown carelessly across it. 

“‘T wanted it there,” she smilingly said. “<I 
told them to bring it. It is so near now—the 
great marriage day ; and I want you and Kitty to 
see that I wear it to-night, for Horace is coming 
for me. I have seen him—he told me so—and 
you must try to comfort mother. I want to ge,” 
she continued, slowly. ‘‘Iie came to me in that 
dreadful hour of death, and I’m going to him to- 
night !” 

The twilight faded, the moonlight filled the 
room; the light of another world lighted her 
face, it rested there, it folded her in as if angel 
arms were wrapped about her—a light, a look 
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that told of peace, of content, of rest, of joy be- 
yond all telling. 

She did not try to talk again until the striking 
of the clock aroused her, when she raised her 
eyes, lifted her arms above her head, and, ‘‘ Hor- 
ace!” she cried, joyfully ; ‘‘oh, Horace, my hus- 
band!” The poor arms sank to her side, and 
with her lips still shaping the blessed word the 
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dear eyes closed in sleep that would never waken 
here, and Horace and Margery were together. 

And who came to the wedding? I answer, 
unhesitatingly, Horace. I don’t understand it 
—I don’t pretend to. It’s enough for me to 
know he was there—that I saw them married— 
that he kept his tryst in death. And that? 
That’s my boy—my little Horace. 


WOMAN'S LIFE IN TURKEY. 


By OLiveE HARPER. 


THERE is a veil of reserve and secrecy thrown 
around real Turkish home life that is almost im- 
possible to penetrate, and it requires not only a 
long residence in Turkey, but the kind offices of 
some lady who has spent many years in that coun- 
try, and who has by slow degrees won the respect 
of the Turkish families, before the newcomer can 
be permitted to enter the homes of these secluded 
ladies under the guidance of their old friend. 
They dislike foreigners—with too much reason— 
and their naturally refined natures revolt against 
the coarse curiosity of some, and the no less dis- 
agreeable preaching of others against their mode 
of life and peculiar marriage institutions. It is 
a case of prisoners hugging the very chains they 
ought to abhor. Few real Turkish women would 
wish to change them if they could; but there are 
others whose every moment of existence is a tort- 
ure almost too great to bear. The laws govern- 
ing marriage in Turkey appear to be just to both 
parties. Marriage is entirely a civil contract, and 
divorce is very easy. If a man is angry, or wearies 
of his wife, he simply lifts his hands over her 
head and says, ‘‘I divorce you,” and it is done. 
The woman must return to her father’s home, 
and the husband must give back to her all the 
dowry he received with her; or, in case there was 
no dowry, he must give her a sum of money suffi- 
cient to maintain her decently. No stigma at- 
taches to a divorced wife, as divorce is generally 
due to a fit of anger on the husband’s part, and 
so friends soon patch up a peace, and the wife is 
taken back once, and twice; but if the husband 
sends her away a third time, the ulema, or priest, 
is called in, and then, if the husband wants her 
back again, she must, to fulfill the law, be mar- 
ried to another man, and pass twenty-four hours 
with him, and be divorced by him, before she van 
return to her original husband; and if she likes 
the husband imposed by law upon her better than 
the first one, she is at liberty to remain with him 
as his wife. This restrains a man’s bad temper 
when he loses his collar button or steps on a tack. 


Girls become “ of age” at nine years, and very 
often marry at ten, but it is usual to wait till they 
are fifteen. A girl of twenty is very old. Girls 
are taught a little music, by ear; a very few of 
them learn to read and write. They learn to em- 
broider in gold thread and silks. They are shown 
carefully all the little arts and devices by which 
to appear seductive in the eyes of their future 
spouse, such as different graceful attitudes, cer- 
tain expressions of the eyes, and all the possible 
manners of rendering themselves favorites by 
pandering to the lowest motives. 

Each young girl has more or less female slaves, 
usually about her own age, with the exception of 
her nurse, who performed the functions of mother 
to her in her infancy, and who lives with her 
always after, and is her ‘‘dada.” And this re- 
minds me that the young wife, or old one, can 
get a divorce from her husband if he should take 
for odalisque a daughter of her foster mother, 
her aunt, or her cousin, or her sister, against her 
consent. The tie of foster mother is considered 
a very strong one in Turkey. 

When a young girl has reached a marriageable 
age in Turkey word is passed around among all 
the old women ‘‘ go-betweens,” or professional 
matchmakers, and then they set about looking 
for a suitable husband for her, and finally some 
young man is singled out, and his mother ap- 
proached. Young men are early married in Tur- 
key, they rarely reaching the age of twenty be- 
fore being thus settled. When the affair has pro- 
gressed far enough, the young girl is invited to 
go to the bath in a party, and she, generally igno- 
rant of the occasion, goes, and with perhaps a 
hundred other young girls and their mothers and 
slaves, and lies about on the slabs, or sits nude 
with them, all eating and drinking, or splashing in 
the fountain. The prospective mother - in-law 
then decides as to whether the girl possesses all the 
physical charms she thinks her son deserves. 

If the marriage is finally decided upon, the 
mothers meet, and later the fathers; the young 
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couple never. Nor do the four parents ever come 
together. But, at last, the civil contract is made 
out, the three days’ feast for the young man at his 
father’s selamlik is provided, and the young girl’s 
three days’ feast in her mother’s home is given. 
The first day it is to all her female friends a sort 
of continual reception ; the second, exclusively to 
her young girl friends ; and the third, called the 
“‘Jeg-of-mutton ” feast, to her young married 
friends. This last one signifies that she re- 
nounces her girlhood and takes on the more 
sedate duties of wife- 
hood. 

The last afternoon 
the young man comes 
to the haremlik of his 
father-in-law, and 
tinds there the ulema, 
who stands in the 
doorway that sepa- 
rates the selamlik, or 
men’s part of the 
house, from the ha- 
remlik, or women’s 
part, and there calls 
out a few questions at 
the top of his voice, 
addressed to the bride 
on one side, and 
groom on the other, 
and then, without 
waiting to make sure 
whether they answer 
or not, mutters a few 
words of blessing and 
goes home to his pious 
meditations. 

At sunset the bride 
is put into a sedan 
chair, and carried by 
two men ; and all her 
wedding presents are 
placed on round metal 
trays, generally brass, 
and tied up with 
colored tarlatan, and carried on the heads of 
slaves to her future abode. She is veiled with a 
much thicker veil than is usual, and this veil is 
retained after her arrival, when she is at once 
taken to her suite of rooms in her father-in-law’s 
home, for very rarely does the young man set up 
housekeeping on his marriage, and still more 
rarely does he live with his father-in-law. 

The bride is placed by her female slaves, who 
form part of her dowry, upon a chair arranged as 
nearly like a throne as circumstances will permit, 
and there she remains until her husband can 
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escape from his friends, who try to retain him. 
When he does reach his bride, whom he has never 
yet seen, he is to kneel humbly, and offering his 
wedding present, which is usually a piece of jew- 
elry, beg her to drop her veil, that ‘‘he may be 
struck blind by the effulgence of her beauty.” 
Sometimes he is struck dumb by her ugliness. 

The man can never marry another woman with 
a ceremony, and: thus the first wife is always the 
head wife, or Bas-cadine hanum, or first lady. Ue 
may, and generally does, take all his wife’s young 
slaves as odalisques, 
and if anyone of them 
bears him a child, 
that one immediately 
becomes a legitimate 
wife, with the right 
to have her suite of 
rooms and exactly the 
same amount of jewels 
and other comforts 
that the wedded wife 
has. If, as is nearly 
always the case with 
these undisciplined 
and ignorant women, 
they have beaten or 
otherwise ill treated 
the slaves during the 
time past, they are 
going to be revenged, 
now that motherhood 
has made them equal. 
If the legitimate wife 
has no child, or the 
slave becomes the fa- 
vorite, then, indeed, 
the wife’s lot is hard. 
It matters little to 
her, then, that the 
law allows her to walk 
at the head of the 
procession when the 
females go out, or 
that she alone is al- 
lowed to order the second cup of coffee when 
guests come to visit the harem, and thus eut the 
visit short, for she knows that she is not first nor 
alone in her husband’s heart. 

Often the wife sees her child neglected and set 
aside for that of a negro slave, for a harem is not 
made up entirely of Turkish women. There are 
Circassians, Georgians, Moors, occasionally a 
Greek girl, and in some few instances French and 
one or two English, and very often Egyptians, 
Copts, Arabs, and particularly Abyssinians as 
black as ink. These latter are tall, beautifully 
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formed, and on the same footing as the native 
wives. They go to the baths with them, and 
veil their*faces as jealously as do the white wives. 

The Koran permits a man to have four wives, 
but practice now is to have one wife and as many 
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The high officials have large city houses, mostly 
of wood, and country homes called konaks, and 
the number of women—vwe will call them wives— 
is only limited by their wealth. Each of these 
wives has her own coupé, and in this she and all 
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slaves as he wishes or can support. This he must 
do, for no Turkish woman would know how to 
work for her living, except the poor peasants in 
the interior, where life is much simpler ; and few 
men have even one slave aside from their wives. 


her children and her nurse, and perhaps her fa- 
vorite slave, crowd, the first lady invariably ahead, 
and the rest following. All are veiled, and all 
guarded by the eunuchs, who, with their ¢ar- 
boushes, are always ready to punish offenders. 
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Each woman in a harem is at liberty to dress 
as suits herself, but in the street she must wear 
the trousers, the feridjee and the yashmak, or 
veil. The veil, as worn by the Turkish women, 
enhances their beauty a hundredfold. It consists 
of two pieces of crépe lisse folded bias, one piece 
thrown over the brilliant, jeweled headdress, and 
brought down over the forehead to the eyebrows, 
which are generally made jet black with burnt 
almonds, and the other part placed over the face 
and up to the eyes, which have the lids thickly 
penciled with kohol. The face is painted in the 
most brilliant red and white, and this, faintly 
seen through the misty haze of the veil, is en- 
trancing from its mystery and beautiful in its 
delicate coloring. 

Each particular tribe of Georgian, Circassian, 
Coptic or Egyptian women has some peculiar 
style in dress by which one familiar with the 
country can distinguish them. The Georgians 
make their eyebrows appear to meet by the heavy 
layer of burnt almond, and usually braid their 
hair in from two to twenty braids, and wear a 
sort of diadem of jewels and common artificial 
flowers in the most brilliant colors, and all have 
a passionate fondness for showy trinkets ; and one 
will often be seen with a priceless necklace of 
jewels and five or six tawdry necklaces of the 
most palpable pinchbeck all on at once. The 
Copts and all the nomadic races of Mohammedans 
wear imitation or real coins as ornaments, and 
their heads, necks and arms will be entirely coy- 
ered with them, and more be twined in their 
hair, which is usually thin and long, and nearly 
always left loose. 

The Turkish women’s garments are all of the 
most brilliant and showy pattern, and they wear 
trousers of gayly flowered chintz which reach to 
their ankles, and are never of gauze, as some seem 
to believe. Above the trousers they wear a shal- 
var, or petticoat, made of four breadths of mate- 
rial not sewn together, and each a yard and a half 
to two yards long. In the street these are tucked 
up, but left to train in the house. Next comes a 
chemise of Broussa crépe with long sleeves and V- 
shaped neck. No corsets are worn. <A jacket 
made of silk or velvet, and richly embroidered in 
gold thread, pearls, turquoise and coral beads. 
This is very low in the neck, and buttons around 
the waist with three small buttons, leaving the 
entire bust exposed, with the exception of the 
doubtful protection of the transparent crépe che- 
mise and the rows of brilliantly colored necklaces. 
A shawl is folded on the bias, and wound around 
the waist tightly, which holds up the trousers and 
shalvar, but makes a clumsy-looking wad. 

This is the national house dress. When going 
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out, a long, shapeless cloak with wide sleeves and 
a wide flap hanging down the back ; and the veil, 
with a brilliant-hued parasol, completes the street 
attire. At night, summer and winter, a wadded 
nightgown is worn, generally outside the clothes 
worn during the day. 

Only a few families have bedsteads, preferring 
to sleep on the pile of twenty or thirty quilts 
on the floor. Each wife has her suite of three 
rooms, and sleeps there with her children and 
personal servants; and no matter how hot the 
night, the windows are tightly closed. 

The Turkish women are sensitive and full of a 
rather exaggerated sensibility, which causes them 
to shed tears and faint on the slightest provoca- 
tion. ‘‘Nerves” as we have them, they don’t 
seem to know, but they are ready to keel over in 
a faint for almost nothing. Whether this is nat- 
ural to them, or induced by their lack of exercise 
and constant bathing in such boiling hot water, 
I cannot tell. They sit or lie about all day un- 
washed and most slovenly, unless they expect 
visitors, or are going out, until six o’clock, when 
their husband may possibly pay them a visit, and 
so toward evening they let their slaves brush them 
up and decorate them. 

Once in a while there will be a desperate quar- 
rel in the harem, and then the eunuch has the 
authority to whip the offenders. Imagine fifteen 
or twenty women shut in one house—one room 
almost—all having an equal claim upon the mas- 
ter; give them nothing useful to do; stuff them 
all day long with sweets, nuts, fruit and rich 
food ; oblige them to huddle close around the 
little brasier, or mangal, in winter, to keep from 
freezing, with half a dozen or more different 
broods of children to make mischief, and we have 
one reason why the peace-loving Turk goes into 
his harem so seldom. The law of the Koran al- 
lows no woman to make a sign of her existence to 
her husband between the hours of sunrise and 
sunset, so he is at peace to attend to his business 
in his own part of the house; but it is pretty 
hard on the women. How weary they get, how 
their hearts chafe under this unnatural condition, 
none outside can know. 

The Turkish women in well-to-do families—not 
the peasants who have heavy loads to bear—are not 
allowed to do any kind of useful work. They can- 
not even sew their husband’s or children’s clothes, 
or make anything for domestic use other than em- 
broidering, or making a little lace. One or two 
have developed a fancy for drawing, and recently 
one has attempted poetry and other literature, 
writing in French, and publishing her matter 
under the name of Adelaida. But this is a rare 
exception. ‘The women are so fond of music that 
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they might excel in that if they had the oppor- 
tunity. They have none unless they make it. 

Socially the Turkish woman has no position. 
The husband can go to state dinners, to balls and 
receptions given by foreigners, but the Turk can 
give no dinners nor invite anyone to visit his 
home. It is so sacred a subject that no one ever 
dreams of asking him how his family is. Not 
even a father-in-law or brother-in-law can ask 
after a daughter or sister who has entered his 
harem. The nearest they dare approach the ques- 
tion is, ‘*‘ How is your house ?” 

A group of Turkish wives and children may be 
seated on the grass at the Sweet Waters, or some 
one of the other places where Turkish families 
picnic in the summer, and the husband passes 
them by with a group of men friends, or even 
alone, as if they were utter strangers, and not 
even the children must salute or speak to him ; 
just so far are family ties divided in Turkey. 

The houses have all the windows which front 
on the street latticed so strongly and so closely 
that no outsider can see inside, and all the rooms 
of the harem are invariably in the upper stories, 
so that it would not be a possible thing for a 
strange person to reach there, even if they were 
not otherwise guarded. This is done, the Turks 
say, to show their extreme respect for their 
womenkind, a sort of pleasing fiction—pleasing 
to themselves. 

While women have no real social position, they 
do have a kind of social standing, which comes 
from the financial or political importance of the 
husband—the only kind of prominence there is 
in Turkey, as there is no hereditary nobility 
except the Sultan’s own family. Wives of men 
high in government employ are greatly courted 
by the wives of men who wish to better their 
condition, and nearly all government positions, 
as well as rank in the army or navy, are gained 
through the influence of women. It is a well- 
known fact that the caprice of a woman can over- 
throw the ministry in an hour, and therefore the 
men who wish advancement send their wives to 
the wives of the men in power. They carry a 
gift of as great value as possible, as a Turkish 
woman is always pleased with a bauble, only so 
it is new, and loves to show her power with her 
imsband, so she promises aid. When her turn 
comes to enjoy her husband’s society, she has a 
right to ask a favor, and it must be granted— 
thost positively so when in delicate health, when 
nothing is ever refused her ; and so the bootblack, 
or what not, becomes a colonel or a pasha, to be 
sent to some one of the outlying pashalics, there 
to extort the very last cent of the non-Mussulman 
population that he can get. It makes no differ- 
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ence how unlearned or unfit a man is for a posi- 
tion in Turkey, he gets it if women will it. 

Turks make good soldiers and officers, but mis- 
erable sailors and naval commanders; and so, 
when some feminine intrigue gets a man ap- 
pointed captain on a ship, he is very much out 
of his element. As long as the weather is fair 
all goes well enough, but as soon as it gets rough 
the captain generally goes below, whence he issues 
his orders. The mate will hang on to a stan- 
chion somewhere and tell a sailor what to do, 
but he flops down on his knees and says: “ Se- 
lim, you hear what the chillibee says. Haul in 
the main braces, in the name of the Prophet !” 
and then he bows down, as well as the pitching 
of the vessel will let him, and continues his pray- 
ers, While Selim will call out, “ Abdullah, you 
hear the order ; hanl in the main braces,” etc. ; 
and he goes on with fis prayers, after passing 
the order on to Mahomet, who tells Rassim, and 
so on. There is no discipline whatever, and if 
the ship is by any good fortune spared from de- 
struction, Allah is thanked ; if not, the sur- 
vivors, if any, say ‘ Kismet.” 

Wherever a Turk may be, or whatever his oc- 
cupation, when the hour of prayer arrives, down 
he goes on his knees on his carpet, if he has one 
with him; if not, on his handkerchief, which he 
generally reserves for this purpose. Placing his 
thumbs behind his ears withthe palms outward, 
he listens for divine words, and then he spits 
right and left to show his contempt for the evil 
demon who is supposed to perch oa one of his 
shoulders. As he does not know on which side 
his evil genius is, he spits both sides, sure that 
his good spirit will not be offended. Then he 
folds his hands on his breast, and kneels in 
prayer, with his face to the east. Five times a 
day this is repeated, and when not absolutely 
engaged in battle the Turkish soldiers bow in 
simple and earnest prayer. Cleanliness of body 
and purity of mind, and constant prayer, reflec- 
tion and charity, are enjoined and almost enforced 
by the Koran, which is to them as our Bible is 
to us. While women are not considered alto- 
gether soulless, it is not necessary for them to 
pray as do the men. They will have a future in 
accordance with their obedience and chastity in 
this world. 

As mothers, the Turkish women have absolutely 
no responsibility, as far as their religious educa- 
tion is concerned. If the child is a girl, she may 
learn a few verses of the Koran, and embroider 
them upon a white silk necktie, but that is quite 
enough. <A boy receives no religious instruction 
from his mother, as when he is six years old he 
is taken to the men’s apartments and put into 
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A TURKISH LADY’S BEDCHAMBER. 


receive instruction ; but if a 
child shows a distaste for 
learning it is not obliged to 
go. ‘Turks are most kind to 
their children, and yet the 
obedience of a Turkish child 
is worthy of sincere admira- 
tion. But Turkish mothers 
are like passionate and undis- 
ciplined children themselves, 
and they indulge their off- 
spring injuriously one mo- 
ment, and then rush to the 
extreme and beat and slap 
them unreasonably another, 
just as their own mood hap- 
pens to be ill or good. 

A Turkish woman has ne 
responsibility whatever. She 
buys nothing for the house, 
has no voice in its manage- 
ment. She must eat what 
the master of the house pro- 
vides for her through his 


the hands of a tutor, who finally turns him over chief eunuch. Until very recently even the Sul- 
to the school, where he is instructed in the Koran. tan’s wives were not allowed one cent of money, 

Schools are now established in all the principal so that when they wished to reward a service or 
cities of Turkey, where children cf both sexes can show a kindness they were obliged to bestow a 
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jewel, which finally resulted in giving the ladies 
of the royal harem a small allowance for pin 
money. 

When Turkish women go out to ride or walk, 
or to a picnic at the Sweet Waters, or to one or 
the other of the cemeteries, the eunuch carries 
the purse and buys what they want, or bestows 
alms as they request. He also buys their clothes, 
their tobacco and their gold thread, a certain 
amount of which is stipulated for in a marriage 
contract, and afterward allowed by tacit consent 
to the odalisques. All that is required of a Turk- 
ish woman is to be peaceable and look pretty. 

They are allowed to walk out with their serv- 
ants and their children, and often may be seen 
slipshod and awkwardly hobbling along the 
wretched streets, stopping with their children to 
buy rahatlekoum of the small tradesmen. The 
son can have his few paras to pay for them, but 
very rarely the mother. They do flirt ; and who 
can blame them? They have not the slightest 
idea of a moral obligation to do otherwise—they 
are only afraid. But they do join forces often to 
outwit the eunuch, and do it, too. 

The Turks have been noted for their genuine 
hospitality for many generations, and it is still 
true of them. A stranger may at any time enter 
the door of the men’s apartments, and sit down 
on adivan, be served first with coffee, then with 
pipe and tobacco, and afterward with dinner, and 
rise and go on his way. The master of a house 
even feels honored when a wayfarer thus drops 
in. At the palace of the Sultan hundreds of per- 
sons eat daily of the same food that is provided 
for all the household, without question or scarcely 
notice, 

There are three meals proper in a Turkish 
house daily, but there is a constant nibbling of 
sweets, nuts and fruit, and drinking of coffee, 
sherbets and serkys, or Circassian tea, all through 
the day. Pumpkin seeds, sliced cucumbers and 
salt, and pistachio nuts are great delicacies. 
Though bedsteads and looking glasses are now 
often seen in Turkish homes, chairs and tables 
are almost unknown, and meals are served in the 
same primitive fashion of olden days. Each one 
consists of many courses, some of them quite 
savory and pleasant, and others fairly swimming 
in mutton fat, or so sweet as to be sickening. 
Each course is served separate in the kettle in 
which it was cooked. The men sit on the divans 
usually, though sometimes they squat around a 
little low inlaid stand on which is placed a large 
round metal tray. Bread and a kind of pancake 
is laid for each person on it, and a spoon. But 
the true Turk prefers to take his meals with his 
fingers. The meat is always cooked so that it is 
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ready to fall apart, therefore it is not difficult to 
tear off a good mouthful. Each person takes one 
or two spoonfuls out of each kettle as it is served 
by being stood for a few minutes on the tray ; no 
plates are used by individuals, bread and pancake 
filling their places. Then the kettle is taken off 
and served to the ladies of the harem, who are 
seated on the floor, impatiently waiting. As soon 
as each kettle has been served to the master, it 
goes to the women, and after them to the per- 
sonal servants and children. Little babies even 
are allowed to eat the rich food of the elders ; and 
I have seen little ones, with scarcely more than 
two teeth, nibbling cucumbers. The boys eat 
with the father after they are six years old. The 
women generally prefer fingers to forks, and yet 
they use them so daintily that the sight of them 
eating is not very unpleasant. 

When a lady guest—in fact, no other can ever 
enter s harem not his own, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Sultan, who can go anywhere he 
chooses—when a guest, then, enters the home 
of a Turkish lady, all the inmates rise and bow, 
whether they know her or not, and she is seated 
between the Bas-cadine hanum and the one she 
has come to visit, and the first lady claps her 
hands very slightly, and in an instant almost, it 
seems, servants come in to serve refreshments. 
One presents a tray on which are three glasses of 
jelly and one glass with beautiful gold-tiligree 
spoons, and one empty glass. ‘The proper thing 
to do is to take a spoonful of whatever kind of 
jelly you prefer, and put the spoon in the empty 
glass. Then another servant offers a tray with 
glasses of sherbet, serkys tea, with aslice of lemon 
floating in it, and one of clear water. As soon as 
you have drank this, coffee is handed in little egg- 
shell cups of the finest porcelain, held in_ fil- 
igree- gold holders. At first one finds this 
coffee unpleasant, as there is no cream in it, but 
soon it becomes indispensable, and at last the 
most delightful beverage in the world. After 
coffee come cigarettes. Now, if the Bas-cadine 
hanum wants to vex a later comer, she orders a 
second cup of coffee to be served immediately, 
and the visitor is obliged to go. But this does 
not always mean a discourtesy, for, if there is any 
particular reason why a visit should not be pro- 
longed, it is thus delicately signified, and it is all 
right—no one’s feelings are hurt; but the guest 
may be sure she is welcome as long as the second 
cup of coffee is not offered. 

The Turkish character is grave and reflective 
and very gentle, and politeness seems to be inborn 
with them, and unless there is war, when their 
whole nature is changed, they are a most amiable 
people to know, and their many good qualities 
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command respect even while their superstitions 
cause one to smile, and their slowness in all busi- 
ness matters and blind stupidity make one rage. 

Their superstitious beliefs are legion, and they 
are positive as to the baneful influences of the evil 
eve, particularly on their children or their pos- 
sessions. Children are rubbed with garlic soon 
after birth, and a blue bead is hung around the 
little neck to ward off the evil eye. The father, 
on the third day after the birth of the child, goes 
behind a door, and calls out the name of the baby 
as loud as he can howl it. It is wrapped in reg- 
ular swaddling clothes, and bandaged up so it 
can only move its miserable little head. 

If a baby cries much without apparent reason 
2 wise woman is sent for, and she undresses the 
child, and with a razor makes dozens of slight in- 
cisions all over its body, just enough to let out 


three or four drops of blood from each. This 
they call ‘* giving it something to ery for.” All 


their doctoring is about as sensible as this, and 
taking the medical treatment aud the unwhole- 
some diet of children into consideration, it is 
not wonderful that the race is dying out. It is 
useless to try to introduce reforms, as the Turks 
are averse to change, most particularly the 
women. 

A Turkish funeral is a singular sight. Hardly 
has the breath gone out of a body before prepara- 
tions are set about for the burial, and a shallow 
grave is scooped out in one of the cemeteries. 
Still, the dead are sincerely mourned, and 
very tender and pathetic inscriptions are often 
put on the headstones. I remember one which 
was translated for me which read, * Here lies the 
last hope of his mother,” and which is full of a 
significance which almost reached the tragic. 

Many writers have spoken of the heartless way 
the Turkish people junketed in the cemeteries, 
but it is far from being that; on the contrary, 
it is their way of showing tender reverence to the 
memory of their lost ones. 

The Government of Turkey centres in the Sul- 
tan, Kalif, Padisha and Commander of the Faith- 
ful, as he is variously called. IIe lives a most se- 
cluded life, never leaving his palace except to go 
to the Mosque of St. Sophia every Friday, and to 
go to one or another of his country seats, or to 
take a ride on the Bosphorus in one of his royal 
eaiques. The present Sultan, Abdul-Hamid, is 
in such. great fear of his life that he has left the 
beautiful Palace of Dolma-Bagtche, which is on 
the very shore, and shuts himself in the kiosk or 
small palace of Yildiz, which is so situated that 
he can see in every direction, and so defend him- 
self from outward enemies. Here he lives with 
his harem of almost seven hundred women, who 
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are wives, odalisques and slaves. In spite of all 
this number of wives, he has only four chil- 
dren, for, though many children are born, they 
die young. They give the new-born babes a pair 
of scissors, so that they can commit suicide as 
did the Sultan Abdul-Aziz, or—so some say—for 
the sake of avoiding future questions about the 
succession. Abdul-Hamid may not have known 
that conspirators were about to put his uncle to 
death so that Murad Effendi should reign, but 
he did know that his own brother Murad was to 
be declared insane and shut up in an iron kafass 
in Tcherigan Palace, where it is supposed he still 
is; and he has no confidence in the people, and 
is eternally on the rack for fear vengeance shall 
overtake him. 

The feast and fast of Ramazan is so interesting 
a spectacle that thousands of foreigners flock to 
Turkey during that month. For forty days no 
true Mussulman will eat, drink or smoke from 
sunrise to sunset ; but to offset this they eat all 
night if they wish. Those who have no work to 
do sleep nearly all day, and sit up at night, and 
so pass through it without visible ill effects. But 
it is very hard upon those who toil for their live- 
lihood. At the end of the fast is a season of great 
rejoicing—flags fly, the military parade, and for 
three days there is a continual carnival, only that 
the wonderful array of curious and beautiful cos- 
tumes are not masquerade, but the national dress 
of the different nationalities who live in Constan- 
tinople, yet retain their distinctive style of 
dress. The Albanians in their white fustanelles 
and gold-embroidered coats and leggings, the 
Cireassians, the Wallachs, the Persians, the Ar- 
abs, the Bulgarians, the different tribes and races 
of mountaineers, and the Turks and Turkish 
women, the Jews, the sailors from every clime, 
all crowding through the narrow streets among 
the Turkish officers covered with gold lace, and 
the astonishing kavasses of the different embas- 
sies, make it like a moving dream of the wild- 
est carnival that was ever seen, even in a dream. 

At the end of Ramazan, every year, the Sultan 
receives a new wife from his mother. This wife 
has been chosen in her early youth for her prom- 
ise of beauty, and carefully reared, and finally 
put through a period of steaming and soaking 
and smoking, in various perfumes, for the occa- 
sion. This wife ranks as legitimate wife at once ; 
but there is no marriage ceremony when the Sul- 
tan takes a wife, or raises a slave to the ranks. 
Ulemas would have less time for meditation and 
prayer in that case. 

The Sultan is the saddest-looking man in his 
empire. ILis health is poor and his lungs are 
weak. and he fears assassination so much that it 
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weighs upon his spirits, and even the consolations 
of all his wives do not lift the cloud. : 
Of the outward beauty of Constantinople and 
its surroundings one might fill volumes. There 
is no part of it from whence the most ex- 
quisite and fairylike views cannot be obtained. 
Standing on the Pera side of the Pontoon Bridge 
which crosses the Golden Horn, old Stamboul 
lies in sight, with Seraglio Point reaching out 
into the noble Sea of Marmora. The ancient 
walls yet standing inclose the ruins and still 
remaining buildings that formed the glory of 
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innumerable headstones of the old Turkish cem- 
etery, and the hospital where Florence Nightin- 
gale left the remembrance of her sweet ministra- 
tions ; and back of all this the dark and dim range 
of mountains, while in the foreground stands, 
surrounded by water, the legendary Leander’s 
Tower. At your feet the swift Bosphorus flows, 
which has hidden so many dark and mysterious 
deeds, to say nothing of how many fonts of type 
from ‘‘ suppressed” newspapers. As far as the 
eye can see stand little villages along the green 
indented shores of the strait, each with its cypress 
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Islam when the former warlike Sultans reigned 
with such despotic strength. The great wonder 
of St. Sophia shows her domes and spires; and 
other mosques, each with its tragic story of blood 
and fire, rear their slender points heavenward 
from among a wilderness of red-tiled roofs and 
dark-green cypresses. All speak of a long-gone 
time, even the clear open space of At-Meidan, 
where Justinian and his Empress held their circus 
revels, and where the red obelisk which was de- 
spoiled from Egypt stands solemn and alone. 

On the other side is Scutari, half hidden in the 
dark-green cypresses through which one sees the 


sentinels, its red roofs and its gilded domes and 
minarets ; and around you and on to the left a 
row of royal palaces, each more beautiful than 
the last ; and below you Galata, with its teeming 
commerce and its ships from the uttermost parts 
of the world, and directly around you the most 
diversified legion of human beings ever gathered 
together ; and over all the glamour of the Orient, 
with its curious homes, its deep mysteries, its 
veiled women, its dirt, disorder, its latticed win- 
dows, and its beautiful blue sky, pierced by lofty 
minarets, from which floats musically down, ‘* Is- 
mir Allah ”—(It is time for prayer). 


A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE, * 


>} T chanced next morning 

{| that Hume found himself 
left alone at Widow 
Pole’s cape cottage. 
Private business required 
Harold to wire a message 
to his native city, and 
the nearest telegraph sta- 
tion being twenty miles 
away, he was obliged, 
much against his will, to clamber into the lum- 
bering stage, and repair thither. 

“‘ Of course, you’ll have to go over to the cove 
and see about Miss Hillyer’s srm,” he said to his 
friend. ‘‘Do you think you can find the way 
alone ?” 

“© Not a doubt of it,” replied Hume ; and shortly 
after the departure of Harold he set forth on a 
solitary walk across the cliffs. 

His thoughts were busy, as he tramped the un- 
familiar path, but not with things of Cape Deso- 
lation. 

“ The sweetest joy, the wildest woe is love; 


The taint of earth, the odor of the skies, 
Is in it.” 


«‘T wonder,” he muttered, moodily, ‘if that 
abominable closing scene rankles in her memory, 
as it does in mine ? Thank God she did not turn 
her eyes in my direction. Had she once looked 
at me, I could never have escaped from the place. 
Doubtless she’ll go to Newport with Mrs. Ellicott, 
and carry all before her there—the fashionable 
world raves over that cold, queenly type of beauty. 
It is eminently aristocratic. Yes, in conquests 
worthy of her, shell soon forget that miserable 
night.” 

He found the Hillyer cottage without difficulty. 
The coddies were drying in the sun; the tall, red 
hollyhocks burned, like torches, in the garden 
inclosure. Through gaps of coarse sand the sea 
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CHAPTER XII.—RoseE. 


sparkled. The old* porch was empty; the door 
stood wide open. Hume saw no one, but some- 
where inside the house he heard a girl’s voice, 
pitched in a querulous key. 

“Go away, Andy! I will not have you follow- 
ing me about in this horrid, ghostly way! Can’t 
you understand that I detest—yes, loath yon ?— 
that it makes me quite sick to feel you near ? Go 
down to the wharf—do !—anywhere out of my 
sight! Find Bess; she is always good to you. 
How she can be, I don’t know; but she is—she 
is! Her patience never fails, where you are con- 
cerned. You ought to be sent to an asylum; but 
Bess won’t hear to it! You ought to go away 
and drown yourself, quietly ; but, of course, Bess 
would be upon the watch to preyent you.” 

A shuffling step crossed the floor. Immedi- 
ately a man appeared in the door, sneaking along 
like a whipped cur. He did not notice Hume, 
but made straight for a corner of the porch, where 
stood an old bench, heaped with torn fish nets. 
Like some automaton answering to a spring, he 
seated himself and set to work at the broken 
twine, in a miserable, mechanical way. It was 
Andy Gaff, the husband of Rose Hillyer. 

By the broad light of day Hume saw that he 
was a powerfully built fellow, evidently young, 
and neatly dressed in woolen clothes that did not 
fit him. His face was the color of clay—vacant, 
heavy, repulsive, as every human face must be 
when the mind is gone out of it. The dull eyes, 
empty both of curiosity and comprehension, 
glanced once at Hume, and down again at the 
nets. 

“‘Good morning, Mr. Gaff,” said lume, cheer- 
fully. 

‘he net mender gave him a blank stare ; then, 
unresponsive as the dead, continued his work. 

But some one inside the cottage had heard the 
greeting, and instantly there was a little rush, 
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the soft swish of a woman’s dress, and Rose stood 
in the door, and smiled a joyful welcome. 

«©Oh, I knew you would come! I was watch- 
ing for you!” she cried, like a delighted child. 
‘««Bess has gone down to the shore to see a boat 
load of fish that Uncle Caleb brought in this 
morning. She will be back directly. Her arm 
is better—oh, much better! Bess knows how to 
bear things without complaining. I wish I were 
like her !” mournfully. 

She wore a pale-blue gown, inexpensive, but 
made with many frills and furbelows. Her yel- 
low hair clustered in loving little rings about her 
pearl-white temples. The piguante, peach-blow 
face, with its red, smiling lips and maddening 
eyes, seemed even more lovely by morning light 
than on the previous night. 

‘“‘How good of you to watch for me!” said 
Hume, somewhat embarrassed by her joy. 
«<Surely you were not fretting about the injured 
arm ?” 

““Oh, no! I was only anxious to see you 
again,” she replied, with great naiveté ; and she 
dragged forth an old-fashioned armchair from a 
corner of the room, and motioned him to take it. 
*< It is so very dull at the cove! One gets so low- 
spirited, so hopeless,” sighing wearily; ‘‘one, I 
mean, who does not like the sea.” 

He took the seat of honor to which she waved 
him. 

“‘You have your uncle, Miss Hillyer, and— 
and—your husband,” he braced himself to say. 

She shuddered. 

‘“‘Andy ? Oh, now, you are mocking me!” 
with a quiver of the lip that made Hume hate 
himself. ‘‘ You can see what he is. As for Uncle 
Caleb and Bess, of course, I love them very dearly, 
and yet sometimes I grow very tired of them, too. 
Bess doesn’t mind the life we lead—she talks 
about doing one’s duty, and making the best 
of things, till I stop my ears and refuse to listen. 
Bess is the favorite everywhere—all the cape folks 
sing her praises—they say nothing about me,” in 
a piqued tone. ‘‘ Even Mr. Harold never looks at 
me twice when Bess is by.” 

“* Possible ?” said Hume, smiling. ‘‘ Then Jack 
must be very far gone indeed! Few men with 
eyes in their heads could refrain from looking at 
you twice, under any circumstances.” 

“‘Do you think me very pretty ?” she asked, 
with perfect gravity. 

“Like the Father of his Country, I cannot tell 
a lie—I think you more than pretty ” 

He stopped. Through an open window at his 
side a flood of sunshine poured into the living 
room. A shadow entered also, and wavered to 
and fro, in gray outline, upon the painted floor. 
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It was that of the poor wretch Andy, mending 
old Caleb’s nets on the rude bench. 

«‘You are very young, are you not, Mrs. Gaff ?” 
said Hume, in an altered voice. 

“‘Don’t call me by that name,” she protested. 
“T quite hate it! Say Rose, instead. Yes, I am 
young,” with a sad, little smile; ‘‘ barely eight- 
een.” 

“And how long have you been Andy Gaff’s 
wife ?” 

She grew pale. 

“‘T wo years,” she faltered. 

The gray shadow, wavering back and forth on 
the bare boards, with gaunt arm outstretched, as 
it drew the needle, filled Hume with sudden great 
aversion. 

“Good Heaven !” he burst out. ‘‘ What mon- 
strous thing is this? How did it happen? Had 
you no guardian, no friends, to prevent such an 
unnatural union—such an unholy sacrifice ? Did 
you take him of your own free will, and where 
were your uncle and cousin the while ?” 

He had gone too far. 

“« Hush !” she commanded, with more dignity 
than she had yet shown. ‘‘ You must not speak 
of my marriage, or my husband, Mr. Hume. No- 
body ever does — nobody asks questions about 
either. As a gentleman, you shouid know that 
your curiosity is neither polite nor permissible.” 

The rebuke was sharp enough to bring the 
color to his face. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Miss Rose—euch a strange 
state of things made me for the moment forget 
myself.” 

The smiles came back to her red lips. 

“¢ You are pardoned, on condition that you will 
not offend again. I hate to talk of my marriage 
—I hate to feel sorrowful and wretched. You 
must not say things to make me cry.” 

“* God forbid ed 

He was spared further words, for at that in- 
stant old Caleb and Bess Hillyer entered the porch 
together. 

The bluff fisherman greeted Hume hospitably. 

“We bear you no malice, sir, for leaving your 
mark on Bess,” he said, with a twinkle in his eye. 
“It takes more than a scratch to put her out. A 
girl that’s cruised for years ’twixt wind and water, 
and helped to bury dead men at. sea, ain’t easily 
flustered. Now, here’s one of another sort ”— 
pinching Rose’s seashell ear. ‘‘ She’s got no grit 
at all, but she can coax and cajole ; I reckon she 
was born just for that—eh, little one ?” 

The sailor girl had been out in Caleb’s boat. A 
faint crimson burned in her olive cheek, and her 
black braids were softly ruffled. A grand, bright 
creature, sound alike in body and mind! It was 
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easy to believe all the heroic things that were told 
of her. Hume examined her wounded arm, and 
found it already healing. 

*¢T wish that J had been shot in place of Bess !” 
said Rose, as she leaned on her cousin’s chair, dis- 
arranging the bandages and confusing Hume with 
her soft smiles and restive movements. ‘‘It is 
worth a little pain to be the object of so much 
interest. Yes, I quite envy Bess all the excite- 
ment of this mishap.” 

High noon was the dinner hour at the cove— 
the people there followed the primitive customs. 
Hume, after much urging, consented to dine with 
the Hillyers. 

It was a delightful, though simple, repast. 
Martha Bray was no mean cook, and the old 
Nankin ware upon the board had been brought 
by Captain John Hillyer from the Far East. In 
the midst of the meal Bess glanced around with 
a disturbed air. 

«*Where is Andy ?” she asked, fixing her eyes 
on Rose. 

A frown gathered on the lovely brows of the 
younger girl. 

«IT don’t know—I don’t care,” she answered, 
in a vexed voice. ‘‘ Leave him to Martha Bray.” 

When the dinner was over, Hume, unable to 
frame an excuse for tarrying longer, arose to de- 
part. At the same moment Martha Bray put her 
head in at the door. 

‘That unfortinit critter won’t touch his vit- 
tles,” she announced, shrilly. ‘‘I dunno what 
I’m goin’ to do with him. He has no more sense 
than a sea goose.” 

«* Never mind, Martha,” answered Rose, smil- 
ing like an angel. ‘‘It doesn’t matter in the 
least, you know—let him severely alone.” 

Somehow the words jarred on Hume. Bess 
cast a glance of unmistakable reproach on her 
cousin, then turned and went quickly out. 

As Hume stepped into the porch, lo! there on 
the old bench sat Andy, and by his side knelt the 
sailor girl, Her sound hand was laid gently, 
coaxingly, on the net mender’s arm. 

« Andy, Andy !” she said, and Hume marveled 
at the tenderness of the tone; ‘‘ you will come 
and take your dinner, will you not ? It is Bess 
who asks you—you always try to please Bess, you 
know. Poor, poor boy! I wish that I could 
make you comprehend, for just one moment, how 
I pity you !—perhaps it might help you to bear 
your horrible fate. Ah, you do understand some- 
thing of it, do you not, Andy ? Show me that 
youdo. Put down the tiresome nets, and come 
with me.” 

Her handsome face was wet with tears. Hume 
experienced a sudden, queer shock. Great Heaven ! 
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Did the brave, bright sailor girl really care for 
that wretched creature—that hopeless wreck of a 
man? Verily she did, and in no common de- 
gree ! 

A change seemed to pass over Andy’s sodden 
face. He fixed his vacant eyes on the kneeling 
girl, and a faint light flickered in their cloudy 
depths, as though some breath had blown on a 
dying ember, and the responsive faculty was not 
wholly destroyed. 

Hume held his breath. Yes, the net mender 
understood. He dropped the meshes of twine, 
arose and put out his hand to Bess. She took i 
promptly. : 

““Ah, you know more than people suppose, 
Andy !” she said, in a little, glad voice, and to- 
gether they disappeared round a corner of the 
cottage. Hume stared after them for a moment. 

‘Strange !” he muttered, then walked away 
down the cobblestone path. 

In spite of her angel face, was the girl Rose a 
little hard of heart? It seemed so; yet how 
could he blame her, tied, as she was, to a living 
corpse? What a fate for so much youth and 
beauty! Hume, greatly puzzled and perplexed, 
began to vex himself with fruitless questions. 
Had that enchanting child wedded an idiot from 
choice ? Monstrous—impossible to believe! Then 
he could only conclude that the man had lost his 
wits after his union with Rose Hillyer. But why 
did the cape people preserve a strict silence on 
the subject ? Some unpleasant mystery seemed 
to lie at the bottom of poor Andy’s misfortunes. 

Then Hume heard at his back a panting breath, 
a little laughing, gasping cry, and turning about, 
he saw Rose herself flying after him, with fair 
head uncovered, and red lips apart, and large 
eyes shining like moons. 

** Oh, wait a moment !” 
got—I forgot——” 

‘‘Something very important, I am sure!” he 
said, instantly forgiving all her faults, after the 
fashion of men, for the sake of her amazing 
beauty. 

«Yes; the dance to-morrow night at the fish- 
house. You must come, and Mr. Harold, also. 
I did not think to invite you, until I saw you 
vanishing down the walk.” 

‘*Then you dance ?” he asked, in an amused 
tone. 

‘*When I can find a partner to my liking,” 
with a touch of coquetry. 

“« Not with the cape fishermen, then ?” 

‘Oh, no. As a rule, they are ugly and boor- 
ish. They wear canvas jackets, and smoke clay 
pipes.” 

“* Shocking !” 


she implored. ‘I for- 
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‘And I quite detest them. I hope,” plaint- 
ively, “that you and Mr. Harold will not fail 
me.” 

“‘T think I can answer for both,” said lume. 
‘*Though the skies fall, you may depend upon 
us! Perhaps you will consent to caper with me 
through the first dance ?” 

“©Oh, yes!” like a delighted child. ‘I was 
hoping you would ask me. I should like it im- 
mensely. I must dance enough for Bess and 
myself, too. She will be obliged to keep to a 
corner, poor thing! because of her arm. But 
Bess doesn’t mind—she likes self-denial.” 

In scrambling after him up the cliff, she had 
filled her small, russet-colored shoes brimful of 
sand. Now, laughing a little, she kicked them 
off, revealing tiny, arched feet in bright-colored 
stockings. 

Hume found it easy to picture those exquisitely 
modeled members twinkling to the music of a 
cape fiddle. Turning out the obnoxious grains, 


she resumed her foot coverings without a sign of, 


embarrassment. . 

‘* Bess will not like it,” she said, ‘‘ because I 
followed you like this. She willscold. But I do 
not mind Bess,” with a flash of defiance in her 
lovely eyes. ‘‘Indeed, I do not mind anybody !” 

And before he could reply she was gone, like a 
bird, down the cliff, the frills of her blue dress 
fluttering s ‘tly in the sunshine. 

With a whimsical smile, Hume sauntered on 
toward the village. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PAGET FASSEL. 

On the same morning in which Nigel Hume 
made his visit to Caleb Hillyer’s cottage a man and 
woman were standing together in an open win- 
dow at Windmere, talking earnestly. 

“* Paget,” said Edith Fassel, resting one hand 
on her companion’s shoulder, and looking fondly 
into his face, “‘ you are actually growing gray, and 
there are crow’s feet about your eyes. ‘‘ Why, 
you are old, dear!” as though she had made a 
sudden and unique discovery. 

“‘ Thirty-three, my last birthday,” he answered, 
lightly. 

“When will you give over all this tiresome 
roving about the world ? It is full three years 
since I had you to myself for even one short week. 
And what have you been doing in the interim ? 
Why, exploring the ruins of Yucatan and the vol- 
canoes of Central America, courting death in the 
forests of the Amazon, and studying cloud effects 
on the plateaus and peaks of the Andes. Ah, me! 
I consider it a stupendous misfortune to have one’s 
only brother a famous explorer and scientist.” 
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He was a few inches taller than his sister, more 
‘elegant than powerful, more distinguished than 
handsome. <A shade of tan darkened his cheek. 
His eyes were a cold, searching gray. He was 
Edith Fassel’s stepbrother, and her senior by 
thirteen years. Both possessed the same regular 
features—the same unmistakable air of good 
breeding. 

“It is true that I have become a sort of Wan- 
dering Jew, Queenie,” he said, smiling, ‘and that 
Tam now fast falling into the sere and yellow leaf. 
But take heart! At last I have returned to rest 
awhile at home, and to write my long-delayed 
book. You will be sure to see a great deal of me 
in the next six months, little sister.” 

She looked incredulous. 

‘* Paget, you appeared before me twenty-four 
hours ago—suddenly, without warning, as though 
you had dropped from the skies. Doubtless you 
will rush away in the same abrupt fashion just 
four and twenty hours later—it would be quite 
in keeping with your usual habits.” 

““ No,” he replied, laughing ; ‘‘ I promise you, 
Queenie, that my roving is over for a full half- 
year, at least. A man must rest some time. I 
will breathe my own native air fer that pe- 
riod Z 

“Here at Windmere—with me, Paget ?” 

Ife shook his head. 

“‘Impracticable! I must, of course, retire 
from the world—absolute quiet is necessary for 
my work.” 

Her face fell. 

“I understand. You mean to withdraw to 
your desert island on the Maine coast, where 
your labors will suffer no interruption.” 

‘*Exactly. Ihave certain reports to prepare— 
a book to write—work that cannot be done clse- 
where. But a Maine island, you know, is some- 
thing at your very door—not a remote mystery, 
like Honduras and South America. I sent in- 
structions last night to my man Terry to make 
ready for my coming. All my luggage has gone 
before me to the Storm. ‘Terry will put the 
round tower in order for my arrival.” 

**Oh, Paget! And you will not stay and rest 
here at Windmere, even for a few days 2” 

Ile shook his head. 

“‘T cannot, Queenic. Life is short, and I have 
much to do. All my maps and notes and valua- 
ble papers are on their way to Storm Island—I 
must follow them.” 

She regarded him with mingled disappointment 
and despair. 

** Paget, have you no taste for domestic joys— 
will you never marry, like other men ?” 

**Such a contingency seems very remote at 
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present,” he answered, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. 

“You are past thirty; there are streaks of 
gray in your hair, and lines of carking care on 
your face. You are rich asa prince. Your fame 
is already established, and you are courted and 
admired by everybody ; yet you spend your days 
in toil and hardship, wandering over the world 
in quest of strange things, and writing books that 
only savants read. Too much knowledge has 
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Prophetic words! Ata later day Paget Fassel 
used to remember them with a bitter pang. 

“T have plighted my troth to Lady Fame, who 
tolerates no rivals,” he answered, carelessly. “‘ My 
dear Queenie, let us not talk nonsense—I shall 
never marry.” 

A sudden gravity fell upon her face. She was 
leaning against the open window, in the full glare 
of the sun, which could bring neither color nor 
spot to her lustrous white skin. She wore a 


‘THERE ON THE OLD BENCH SAT ANDY, AND BY HIS SIDE KNELT THE SAILOR Girt.” 


made you utterly indifferent to my sex, Paget. 
You have never yet met the woman who could 
stir your heart ?” 

“‘Never!” he replied, cheerfully. 

“Let me forecast your future,” she said, smil- 
ing. ‘He is a presumptuous man who hopes to 
escape the woes common to his kind. Your time 


will yet come, Paget, and I dare say you will be . 


called to pay dearly for these long years of in- 
difference.” 


cream-colored cashmere gown, with a single red 
rose in the corsage—a severely simple dress, which 
clung close to her shapely hips, and swept long 
and straight to the floor. Turning her brown 
eyes upon her brother, she said, quickly : 

«‘And Iam of the same mind, Paget—I, too, 
will go unmarried to my grave! By separate 
ways we have reached the same conclusion.” 

He looked greatly annoyed. 

“* My dear child, that kind of talk will do very 
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well for a graybeard like me, but not at all for a 
young and beautiful girl. Did you love Lepel 
Ellicott so well that you must turn hermitess at 
twenty, and renounce all the conquests and hap- 
piness which naturally belong to a belle, a beauty 
and an independent heiress ?” 

“Tt cannot matter now how much or how little 
I loved him,” she answered, calmly. ‘<The trag- 
edy is two years old, Paget. When you speak of 
it, I seem to hear the rattle of dead dry bones.” 

«‘T was in Peru at the time,” said Paget Fassel ; 
«¢ Aunt Latimer was good enough to write me the 
whole story—you, I remember, barely mentioned 
it in your letters. Since Lepel Ellicott’s death, 
has any light been thrown on the mystery of his 
conduet ?” 

‘“Not a ray. After all, there was very little 
mystery about it. He no longer loved me. He 
was weak, and, must I say it ? cowardly. He ran 
away to avoid a distasteful marriage. I have 
never blamed him, save for one thing—he should 
have told me the truth before that fatal night.” 

There was no quaver in her voice, no color in 
her cheek ; her cool, proud face told no tales, 
even to this beloved brother. He looked relieved. 

“Two years—a short time, Queenie—I fancied 
the wound would be deeper. Thank God that 
you can speak like this! Lepel Ellicott was not 
worthy to touch the hem of your garment. False, 
contemptible, lost to all sense of honor, he must 
have been ae 

She put her soft hand gently over his lips. 

«‘You are talking of the dead; say no more, 
dearest Paget. As I have already told you, I 
blame him only for keeping silent so long.” 

“Ts it true that he wrote you some sort of con- 
fession cn that miserable marriage night, and that 
you alone know the real cause of his mad behav- 
jor ?” 

Some roses were blowing outside the window. 
She laid her cheek to a creamy cluster, on which 
the dew of night still lingered. The scented 
petals were not whiter than her living flesh. 

**Tt is true,” she answered, quietly. 

«© And you have kept his secret to this very day, 
Queenie ?” 

“‘Why should I tell it ? No good could come 
of a disclosure now—neither the living nor the 
dead would be profited.” 

«Will you not make the truth known, at last, 
to me—your brother ?” 

“Not even to you, Paget—dearly as I love 
you |” 

He pressed her hand tenderly. 

‘¢ As you will—I shall not urge you. From all 
that I hear, Queenie, there are those of my own 
sex who would fain console you for the past. 
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Don’t shake your head—all men are not false 
weaklings.” 

She smiled, but made haste to change the 
conversation. 

“Let us go down to the lake, Paget, and look 
at the swans.” 

Gathering up her cream-colored gown, she 
stepped through the French window upon a green 
terrace, and moved down a flight of steps to the 
walk below. Paget Fassel followed. 

A high-stepping chestnut horse, attached to a 
brougham, was advancing up the drive. Miss 
Fassel, recognizing the turnout, stopped short at 
the foot of the steps. 

“Tt is Mrs. Ellicott,” she said. 

Yes, Mrs. Ellicott, quite alone, and looking 
weary, perplexed, haggard. 

“Twill not go indoors,” she said to the brother 
and sister, as they hurried forward to welcome 
her. ‘‘ Let me sit down with you in the garden ;” 
and withdrawing a few rods from the vicinity of 
her coachman, she sank upon a chair of twisted 
vine, near the border of the little lake. ‘‘I heard 
that Paget was going down to his Maine: island 
to-morrow, and I have a particular favor to ask 
of him before his departure.” 

“Tt is already granted,” said Fassel, promptly. 

The old dame fidgeted with her gloves. She had 
known Paget Fassel from his boyhood, and the 
place which he held in her regard was second only 
to that occupied by his young sister. 

“You bought Storm Island several years ago, 
did you not, Paget ?” she began. 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘“‘I wanted a retreat, in 
which I could occasionally play Crusoe.” 

“‘T remember. When you are worn out with 
wanderings and hardships you retire there for re- 
pose and restoration. I suppose you do not go 
often to the mainland during your visits at the 
Storm ?” 

““No. I leave that to my man Terry.” 

«“Then you know nothing of the places about 
you ?” 

“My dear Mrs. Ellicott,” he answered, smiling, 
“we are bounded on all sides by the roaring deep. 
The nearest land is many miles away.” 

She looked disappointed. 

“‘Somewhere on the Maine coast there is a cer- 
tain place called Cape Desolation. I hoped it 
might be in the vicinity of the Storm.” 

He was too polite to hint at the number of 
miles embraced in the Maine coast line, or the 
distance that sometimes intervened betwixt shore 
and island there. So he simply said : 

“‘The name is unknown to me. 
member that I ever heard it before.” 

‘Undoubtedly it is some spot beyond the pale 


I do not re+ 
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of civilization. Let me explain the errand which 
brought me to you this morning : At Cape Deso- 
lation, wherever it may be—and I confess my own 
ideas of it are very vagne—lives a certain Eliz- 
abeth Hillyer, the grandniece of my deceased hus- 
band. I have invited her to come, and take up 
her permanent abode with me, and to consider 
herself my future heiress. My letter is already 
on its way to Maine. Whether Miss Hillyer, who 
is an utter stranger to me, will accept the invita- 
tion or not, remains to be seen. I have given her 
unlimited time in which to think it over. Mean- 
while I naturally desire to know something of the 
young person herself. Of course, Stephens would 
be the proper party to aid me in the matter ; but, 
unluckily, he sails for Europe to-day, and I de- 
cline to employ a stranger.” 

Fassel’s correct face betrayed some uneasiness. 

“You wish me to present myself to Miss Hill- 
yer, in Stephens’s place ?” he said, with such grace 
as he could muster. 

“T ask you to sail over to Cape Desolation, in 
some leisure hour, Paget, make the acquaintance 
of this Elizabeth Hillyer, and then write me a 
full description of her personal appearance, and 
the impression which she makes upon you.” 

“My dear Mrs. Ellicott !” cried Fassel, aghast. 

Edith laughed merrily. 

‘Request him to explore a Mexican volcano, 
or search for Aztec remains, or expound to you 
antediluvian history, and he will acquit himself 
likea hero. But tosend him in pursuit of a girl 
—a young girl—and expect him to pass judgment 
upon her, and receive impressions—oh, how can 
you ask such a thing of Paget ?” 

The anxiety on the elder woman’s face told 
that she was ill at ease concerning her latest ex- 
periment. 

“Tt is my only hope of discovering the exact 
truth,” she answered, stubbornly. “If Elizabeth 
Hillyer is to live with me as my constant com- 
panion, you will see that some reliable informa- 
tion in regard to her is very desirable. Because 
Paget cares nothing for our sex, his opinion will 
be quite unbiased. The girl herself need not 
know his business at Cape Desolation.” 

‘“‘T should think not !” said Edith, still mirth- 
fully. ‘Surely she would never consent to be 
interviewed by such acritic. He must approach 
her, like a thief in the night, and with the wis- 
dom of any number of serpents. Oh, that I could 
be there to see !” 

“Why do you laugh at my plan ?” said Mrs. 
Ellicott, irritably. ‘It is a very good one, I 
think. The only question is, Will Paget help 
me, as I wish ?” 

“His word is already given !” cried Edith. 
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‘‘Oh, yes, of course, my dear Mrs. Ellicott, 
certainly !” said Fassel, with a smile on his lip, 
and profound gloom in his eye. ‘I will do your 
bidding with pleasure.” 

‘*No,” corrected Mrs. Ellicott, bluntly ; ‘‘ there 
will be no pleasure in the matter—quite the con- 
trary. Miss Hillyer must be a young savage—I 
expect nothing less—a sort of strange marine 
creature, brought up with seafaring relatives. 
Still,” growing hopeful, ‘‘ I may find possibilities 
in her—she is young enough to be reconstructed. 
And, at any rate, I shall cast no more pearls be- 
fore swine—I mean,” lowering her voice for 
Edith’s ear alone, ‘‘I have no more male relatives 
to whom I can offer fortunes or wives.” 

As if determined to put a good face upon the 
matter, Fassel braced himself, and said, cheer- 
fully : 

“T will get Terry to take me to Cape Desola- 
tion at the earliest opportunity ; and, without 
doubt, I shall find Miss Hillyer, and be able to 
send you all the information you require.” 

“‘Make a note of the matter, Paget,” said his 
sister, ‘‘lest you become absorbed in your new 
book, and the fascinations of Storm Island, and 
forget, after all, to fulfill your promise.” 

“T shall not forget,” replied Paget Fassel. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LETTER. 

“*T WANT new ribbons for my muslin gown, 
Bess—pale blue, mind. I will wear no other. I 
hope you may be able to get them. There is 
nothing nice to be had, you know, at Cape Des- 
olation.” 

Rose, nestled in old Caleb’s armchair, was 
watching Bess, as the latter moved about the 
living room, making ready for a walk. 

“* Blue ribbons for that oily fishhouse ?” replied 
Bess. ‘‘Isn’t that a bit ridiculous, you vain little 
Rose ? Come with me to the village, and you can 
make the purchase for yourself.” 

“‘ What ! tramp two miles over the rocks, in 
this sun? Not I!’ And Rose shuddered and 
closed her eyes—generally speaking, she was an 
indolent little thing. But suddenly a thought 
struck her—stung her into quick life. ‘ Perhaps 
you will meet Mr. Hume in the village. Dve a 
half-mind to go. It would be so pleasant to see 
him again—to have him walk home with one over 
the cliffs. But no! I should surely tire myself, 
and then I might not dance well to-night, and I 
want to do my best—I want to look my best, for 
Mr. Hume has promised to come to our dance. 
You need not frown, Bess. He must be a nice 
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person, or Mr. Harold would not have brought 
him to the cove.” 

“Rose,” said the elder girl, gravely, ‘‘ you are 
a foolish, thoughtless child y 

«© Oh, don’t stop to scold,” laughed Rose, “ but 
go at once, or you will be late for dinner; and I 
want you to fix my dress, you know. I cannot 
bear to touch a needle myself. If you do meet 
Mr. Hume, tell him to be early at the fishhouse 
to-night.” 

Bess Hillyer transfixed her cousin with a look 
as she exclaimed : 

** Rose, don’t forget to look after your husband 
while lam away. He is down on the wharf. It 
is hardly safe for him to be wandering there alone. 
Go at once and find him.” 

“©Oh, yes—of course,” answered Rose; and as 
soon as Bess’s step died in the distance she lay 
back in old Caleb’s chair and immediately fell 
asleep. 

Meanwhile Bess was tramping off toward the 
village with a free, elastic tread. The salt wind 
blew in her face ; the sun, growing fervid as it 
approached the meridian, beamed lovingly upon 
her. She was a part of the strong, glad morning 
—a thing as buoyant and full of life as the gulls 
circling about the little harbor, or the green 
waves drenching the cliffs with wind-blown brine. 

In the first turn of the road stood the Hillyer 
tomb. Repairs thereon had long ago been fin- 
ished, and its iron door sealed against all intruders. 
There were reasons why Bess Hillyer, strong as 
she was, always shuddered now at sight of that 
mortuary spot, and passed it with averted face. 
Certain memories, more dreadful than ashes of 
dead men, rose there to confront her. This 
morning, she turned aside before reaching the 
tomb, and, with the solemn purpose of avoiding 
it, left the highway for the wilder path along the 
cliffs. 

Once she stopped on a beetling headland, and 
looked off upon the immensity of violet-green 
Atlantic. How she loved it! Bess had entered 
life upon the sea. The graves of both father and 
mother were in those beryl-tinted gulfs. Again 
and again she had sailed around the world with 
that same father; his cabin had been the home 
of her childhood—his charts and compasses and 
books of navigation, the objects of her earliest 
interest. Shipwreck, hairbreadth escapes and 
perilous watches she had shared with him—had 
been his companion and helper always. 

“Bless the girl!” Captain John Hillyer had 
been wont tosay. ‘‘She’s good at everything— 
from sailing a ship to making her own little 
gowns.” 

As Bess stood now, looking out on the vast ex- 
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panse of waves, memories of the old roving days 
—the free, glad life of her childhood—rushed 
upon her—filled her eyes with tears. She thought 
of that last dreadful voyage, when she had brought 
the old ship, masterless, into port, and taken her 
small patrimony and her aching heart to Uncle 
Caleb’s cottage, there to abide, like some bird 
whose flights were over—whose wings had been 
suddenly clipped. 

*< Dear, beautiful sea !” murmured Bess, kiss- 
ing her hand to the long leagues of sparkle and 
foam. ‘‘I have loved you all my life—I shall 
love you till I die.” 

Then she continued her tramp to the village. 

The ribbons desired by Rose were found in a 
tiny shop kept in one of the cottages ; after which 
Bess started for the post office in Ira Berry’s gro- 
cery. 

“‘Somebody’s a-writing to you from Boston, 
Miss Hillyer,” said Captain Ira; and he passed 
her a letter sealed with a crest, and exhaling a 
faint odor of violets. It bore the postmark of 
the city he had mentioned, and was addressed in 
a strange hand to Elizabeth Hillyer. 

Bess took it with a thrill of curiosity. She did 
not know—had never known—a single person in 
Boston. As she stepped from the grocery door, 
intent upon studying the writing on the envelope, 
she came face to face with Jack Harold. He was 
red as a lobster, and decidedly out of breath—as 
though he had been_ pursuing something from 
afar. 

*‘ You are going home,” he stammered. ‘ Per- 
mit me to walk with you, Miss Hillyer.” 

«* Thank you—no,” she answered, in her plain, 
honest way. ‘‘I wish to be alone. I have re- 
ceived a letter, which I am curious to read.” 

He looked disappointed. 

“‘T will not speak a word to disturb you. Is 
your letter from a very dear friend ?” with a ring 
of jealousy in his voice. 

“‘T have no very dear friends, Mr. Harold. 
Pardon, I fear you would disturb me, however 
silent you might keep.” 

He changed color. 

‘‘But there’s something I must say. ” he 
began, then stopped. It was Jack’s misfortune 
that his courage always failed in the presence of 
the sailor girl. He was keen enough to see that 
she had not the smallest suspicion of his passion. 

«‘Then say it, please,” she answered, with a 
resigned air, ‘‘and let me go my way.” 

‘Not here!” faltered Harold. ‘‘ Take me along 
the cliffs with you. Iam jealous of that letter, 
which is so important that I must be dismissed 
without a word. From whom does it come ?” 

“I.do not know,” scanning the postmark 
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again. ‘‘My mother had kindred in Massachu- 
setts—yes, in Boston; but they are strangers to 
me, and, I dare say, do not know that I exist.” 

“‘Perhaps some absent cape lad has taken it 
into his head to attempt a correspondence,” sug- 
gested Harold, with forced lightness. 

“I know few cape lads,” she replied, some- 
what coldly; ‘and none who would presume to 
write to me.” 

She hurried off down the street. He followed, 
growing desperate as it became evident that.she 
meant to leave him. 

“©One moment !” he panted, just at her shoul- 
der. ‘‘Since you’ll give me no better chance, I 
must tell you as best I can. I’m awfully in love 
with you, Miss Hillyer! Don’t answer me now,” 
as she turned upon him a look of blank astonish- 
ment; ‘‘think of it a little, and to-night I will 
come to the fishhouse dance. I will see you 
there.” 

He was gone before she could open her lips. 
Though he had visited at the cove for weeks, she 
had never regarded him as a possible lover. Bess 
Hillyer’s fancy did not 


‘ Lightly turn to thoughts of love.” 


More surprised than pleased, she set her face to- 
ward home. Soon the small village was left be- 
hind her. She took the cliff path, and there, in 
a little hollow, with no living thing to behold her, 
save a lonely crow flying over the windy waste, 
she opened the strange letter, and read as fol- 
lows: 


‘(A few years ago, in searching the genealogy of the 
Ellicotts, I discovered your existence. Without much 
trouble I have traced you to an obscure fishing town on 
the coast of Maine. You are the daughter of Elizabeth 
Ellicott, and the grandniece of my late husband, ex-Govy- 
ernor Ellicott—in fact, the only person of his blood now 
living. I cannot say whether you know anything about 
your mother’s family connections or not—probably not, for 
many years ago there were dissensions among the Ellicotts, 
and a younger branch drifted from the elder into poverty 
and obscurity, and all communication ceased betwixt the 
two. Your mother was an offspring of the impoverished 
branch. Two things only I know about you, Elizabeth— 
you are still young enough to educate properly, and the 
blood of the famous Ellicotts flows in your veins. Iama 
childless old woman, rich, unhappy, and without heirs. 
Come to me! I offer you a luxurious home, the gratifica- 
tion of all your future wishes, and a fortune that is reck- 
oned by millions. I hope you are pretty and tractable ; 
but even if you are neither, I shall welcome you for the 
sake of the Ellicott blood. I ask only that you will devote 
yourself to my comfort and pleasure while I live, and at 
my death all that I possess shall be yours. You will see 
that a great opportunity is now knocking at your door. 
If you conclude to accept it, inform me, and I will instruct 
some trusty person to. take you in charge and bring you 
directly to my house.” 
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The name and residence of the writer followed ; 
also a postscript, in which Elizabeth Hillyer was 
urged to carefully consider the proposal above 
made, and to reply at her own convenience. Bess 
folded the delicate, violet-scented sheet, and 
slipped it back into the envelope. 

She had never heard much about her mother’s 
people, but the little that remained in her mem- 
ory corresponded exactly with this letter. And 
now she was invited to leave her poverty and ob- 
scurity and become the heiress of the Ellicott 
millions! Without the quickening of a pulse, 
she went on to the cove. 

Twelve o’clock was striking when she reached 
the cottage. She gave giddy Rose her ribbons, 
and then, finding that nobody knew anything 
about Andy, she fared forth to seek him on the 
beach, and came back to the noon dinner, lead- 
ing the poor unfortunate as though he were a 
child. Not a word did she say about the fortune 
which had been offered her, until Uncle Caleb 
arose from the table and stepped out into the 
porch to light his pipe. Then, beckoning to 
Rose, she followed him, sat down at his knee, 
and quietly opened and read Mrs. Ellicott’s letter. 

Dead silence succeeded the reading, Poor Andy 
had flung himself down in the sun a few yards 
away, and, with hands clasped over his head, 
seemed to be dozing. It was Rose who spoke 
first. Scorching tears filled her eyes. Her lovely 
face was convulsed with those two unworthy 
things—envy and jealousy. 

“Oh !” she gasped, ‘‘ why couldn’t J have been 
born Elizabeth Ellicott’s daughter and this rich 
woman’s relative ? There is nothing for me in 
the world—everything is for Bess! And I love 
ease and money, and pleasure and fine clothes, a 
thousand times more than Bess does. Oh—oh, you 
cannot go—you shall not go, Bess, and leave me 
here alone with Uncle Caleb and that dreadful 
Andy !” 

She flung herself on the floor of the porch, and 
began to cry with all her might, Uncle Caleb 
dashed down his pipe indignantly. 

‘Shame, Rose—shame, you spoiled baby! Who 
desarves a fortin’, who desarves ease and plenty, 
more than Bess? Nothing would suit me better 
than to see her a real heiress, The place that 
the Lord has put her in hitherto she’s managed 
to fill well. No doubt she’ll go right on doing 
the same thing. “I'ween you and me, Rose, she’s 
certain sure to suit this Mrs. Ellicott; and as 
for her leaving us, gracious mercy! why not ? 
What airthly right have we to keep her, now that 
something better offers? We’ve got no claim on 
Bess—she’s a free woman, at liberty to act for her- 
self—as I hope she will.” 
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Rose sat up quickly, her violet eyes drowned in 
tears. 

“T know] am wicked,” she murmured, ashamed, 
yet still mutinous. ‘‘I know I ought to rejoice 
in Bess’s good luck ; but I can’t—I want it my- 
self! I want a chance—I never had one,” pite- 
ously. ‘‘ Mine, as you both know, crumbled like 
dead men’s bones, before I could grasp it.” 

‘‘Whose fault wasythat ?” said the old fisher- 
man. 

“Uncle Caleb,” interposed Bess, with calm 
determination, ‘‘I shall not go to Mrs. Ellicott ! 
I will write at once and decline her offer. I can- 
not leave you—I cannot leave Rose and Andy. I 
do not see how any of you could get on without 
me here.” 

‘Well, I’m blessed if J stand in your way, and 
you my dead brother’s girl !” cried Caleb, with in- 
creasing vehemence. ‘‘Why, such an _ oppor- 
tunity will never come to you on airth again, 
child !” 

“ Never !” echoed Andy, waking suddenly, and 
withdrawing his hands from his head. The poor 
fellow had a way of repeating other people’s words, 
parrot fashion, at odd times. But nobody heeded 
him. 

“T will accept nothing, Uncle Caleb, that I 
cannot share with you and Rose,” said Bess, in a 
resolute voice. ‘‘You two are now my nearest 
and dearest. Here J stay, till you drive me from 
you,” smiling bravely. ‘After all, who is this 
Mrs. Ellicott, that I should wish to exchange 
your home for hers? A stranger, and nothing 


to any of us—perhaps a very disagreeable per- 
son.” 


“But think of her millions, Bess, my dear— 
think of her millions!” urged old Caleb. ‘‘ And 
she is a solitary woman. You're the sort of girl 
to make yourself of prime importance to her. 
Let me see. She had a son—one only one. Now,” 
pressing the tobacco thoughtfully down into the 
bowl of his pipe, ‘‘ what was it that I heard about 
that “ere son ?” The two girls waited for his mem- 
ory to revive. From the beach the laugh of little 
waves rose softly. Andy sat in a listening atti- 
tude, with vacant eyes half closed. ‘I heard,” 
continued Caleb, looking at Bess, who was his 
favorite, ‘‘ leastwise, I read in a newspaper, two 
year ago, how that son died—got killed in a rail- 
toad accident. He was the last male Ellicott. 
"Twas his death, I s’pose, that left the old dame 
without heirs.” 

“ How sad !” said Bess. ‘‘ An only son !” 

“Yes, ’twere hard lines, sure enough. I’d like 
right well,” wistfully, “‘to have you come in for 
that property, Bess. Why, what girl in her senses 
could refuse it ? It’s flying in the face of Proy- 


idence! Mrs. Ellicott will dress you in silks and 
di’monds. You'll ride in your carriage, with 
sarvants in plenty, and when she dies you'll be 
rich as the Queen of Sheby.” 

At this graphic picture Rose uttered a fresh 
cry of envious misery. 

-€T will kill myself, Bess,” she hissed through 
her little, white teeth, “‘if such splendid things 
fall to your lot, and I have nothing. Iam pret- 
tier than you—I am younger by a year. No, no, 
you could not be so cruel as to accept riches and 
happiness, and leave me here at Hillyer’s Cove, 
to bear my burdens alone—to eat my heart out !” 

Was there no struggle in Bess Hillyer’s mind 
at that moment ? She was but nineteen, and the 
future which the unknown Mrs. Elltcott offered 
her was brilliant enough to turn an older and 
wiser head. Could this simple Maine girl resist 
the enticement of it ? 

“*Go, Bess !” urged Uncle Caleb, dryly. 

*<(/o, Bess!” echoed the yoice of Andy Gaff. 
He had roused himself a second time. Uncle 
Caleb laughed. 

“Lord! hear the poor critter! How sensible 
he can be at times! One would think he knew 
what we were talking about.” 

Rose glanced scornfully at the inert figure, and 
sodden, soulless face of her husband. 

He! He knows nothing. Don’t go, Bess— 
don’t listen to anyone but me. Don’t break my 
heart !” 

Bess Hillyer clasped the pretty, selfish creature 
suddenly in her arms. 

“«My decision is made,” she said, cheerfully. 
‘*You need say no more, Rose. I will never 
leave you while you and yours need me. I will 
not be dought. It shall be you to whom I devote 
my future, not a strange, rich woman, who has 
no claim whatever upon me. I belong to you, 
and to poor Andy.” 

““How good you are!” said Rose, smiling 
through her tears. ‘ You always find self-sacri- 
fice easy. Perhaps you are quite as happy here 
as you would be with Mrs. E.licott.” 

** Very probable.” 

«Will you let me take that grand dame’s letter 
in my own hands ?” purred Rose—‘ let me keep 
it till you write the answer ?” 

Bess laughed. 

“What! you mistrust me, silly Rose? You 
fear that I am secretly longing for the fleshpots of 
Egypt—that I may yet change my mind? Be at 
ease. If you like, you shall help to write my an- 
swer to Mrs. Ellicott.” 

She put the letter in Rose’s hand. The younger 
girl turned it over in helpless fascination. 

“‘Oh,” she sighed, “it is dreadful, after all, to 
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let so much money escape one’s grasp! How I 
wish that you were Rose, and I were Bess! I 
know what my answer would then be! You 
might all go down on your knees to me—you 
might die together, and I would walk over your 
dead bodies to clutch this Ellicott fortune. Yes, 
indeed !” with a shrill little langh. ‘See how 
wicked I am—what a contrast to dear Bess !” 

The sailor girl looked earnestly, pityingly into 
Rose’s flushed, feverish face. 

“‘TIf it were possible, poor child,” she said, 
gravely, ‘‘I would transfer this great chance to 
you. You should be Bess, and I would be Rose.” 

“Do you mean it—really ?” Rose cried, with a 
queer gleam in her lovely eyes. ; 

“‘Indeed Ido. But you are not of the Ellicott 
blood—you would not be accepted in my stead.” 


” 
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Her eager face fell. 

“Tknow. Oh, the pity of it! And if you do 
not take the money, Bess, to whom will it go ?” 

“I do not know; and why should I care ?” 
replied Bess. ‘‘ Let us not bother ourselves fur- 
ther about Mrs. Ellicott or her fortune.” 

“* It’s a heap to lose !” grumbled Uncle Caleb. 

Rose crushed the letter in her two pink palms, 
and so holding it, fled into the house, and up the 
stair to the little room which she shared with 
Bess under the eaves. And as she went her eyes 
burned like stars, her heart beat madly; a strange, 
wicked purpose took form and life in her quick 
brain. 

“‘If it were possible,” she muttered, ‘‘ Bess 
would transfer to me this offer of a fortune! Oh! 
oh! can such a thing be made possible ?” 


(To be continued.) 


MATERIAL SPOOKS. 


By CHARLEs G. D, RosBeErts, 


How MANY a romantic and altogether satisfy- 
ing spook has suffered the despoiling of all its 
charm, just because some hard-headed and unim- 
aginative victim has insisted upon too close an 
investigation of its claims! To drive from its 
ancestral stamping grounds a spook of ancient 
name and comparatively well-regulated behavior 
is a piece of idle barbarity, as far as the spook is 
concerned, and moreover detracts materially from 
the interest of the stamping ground. To wantonly 
drag aside the veil that covers a dignified and his- 
toric ghost from the corrosive modern air, to 
shatter a shapely illusion that it has taken cent- 
uries of strange coincidence and troubled con- 
sciences to elaborate, is an act of blind and 
irremediable vandalism that can only be paralleled 
by the destruction of the Library of Alexandria. 
The hoary ruin without its well-adjusted ghost— 
its Wailing Lady, or its Wandering Footstep, or 
its Face at the Upper Window—is much like a 
roast of lamb without mint sauce; not to be 
despised, but distinctly less adorable than it 
might be. Truly, when one contemplates the 
frightful mortality that has prevailed, during the 
last few decades, among spooks and cherished de- 
lusions, it almost seems as if the time were ripe 
for an uprising of all that owe allegiance to “the 
light that never was on sea or land.” Enrolling 
ourselves beneath the banner of the Society for 
Psychical Research, we should boldly confront 
the Philistines, and demand: ‘‘ Because ye are 
gravel-blind, shall there be no more spooks and 
fays ” 


There has been, however, and probably always 
will be, a regrettable tendency to charlatanry 
among spooks. Many of these, of very question- 
able antecedents, are ready to assume a mystery 
if they have it not. The reputation of the whole 
class, moreover, suffers from the fact that other 
and inferior phenomena, such as man and beast 
and bird, or even stones and trees, or winds or 
the shadows of passing cloud, carried away by 
love of notoriety or power, or influenced by other 
unworthy motive, will at times endeavor to clothe 
themselves with the attributes of ghosthood. 
Masquerading as spooks, they enjoy a little brief 
authority. Then the exposure comes, and the 
World of the Invisible is brought into unmerited 
disrepute. The puncturing of sham spooks and 
parvenu family ghosts should be undertaken 
boldly, indeed, but by reverent hands, lest we 
should be caught disfiguring an angel unawares. 

There have been cases, moreover, when the 
o’erhasty puncturing of ghostly pretensions has 
revealed personages whom one would not wish to 
meet—who might better have been left undis- 
covered. A case in point is that of the familiar 
spirit of an old house that stood on the New 
Brunswick shore of Passamaquoddy Bay. For 
years this spook lent dignity to the region round 
about, flashing lights of a more or less ghastly 
complexion from the dilapidated windows, shrink- 
ing approvedly from the cellar and dragging most 
comme il faut chains and manacles across the re- 
echoing attic floors, till a rash investigator dis- 
covered that these awful manifestations were 
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produced by a band of smugglers—and got 
knocked on the head for his imaginativeness ! 
At this ignoble exposure everybody but the 
officers of the revenue was disgusted ; the whole 
parish suffered in its prestige, and the smugglers, 
who were really men of enterprise and ingenuity, 
carried their talents elsewhere. As for the un- 
lucky investigator, when his health was restored 
he went away quietly, being about as popular in 
that neighborhood as if he had revealed to all the 
men the infidelity of their wives. 

Another case that may be cited is that of 
the haunted swamp on the Bay of Fundy coast. 
After lying for ages unhonored and unsung, and 
contributing not even blueberries to the prosper- 
ity of the county, this swamp, a dense jungle of 
cedars, bowlders and bogholes, sprang suddenly 
into repute with a well-accredited ghost of crusted 
pedigree. It was borne in upon the conscious- 
ness of men that here was the hiding place of 
Kidd’s treasures. Many a search party sank its 
time and money in those unlovely recesses, and 
shivered respectfully at the shrieks of the unseen 
guardian of the gold. After years of honorable 
distinction, however, which redounded greatly to 
the fame of all that region, the supernatural es- 
sence so far descended from his pedestal as to 
commit raids on the neighboring pigsties, and 
the low tastes thus acquired eventually ruined 
his career. He was encountered one night, after 
a lapse of this sort, by a young farmer whom he 
nearly tore to pieces. As it happened, the young 
farmer was armed with a weapon which serves as 
a magic wand to distinguish between true and 
false spooks—namely, a large-bore six-shooter. 
The consequence was, that, after recovering from 
his wounds, the young farmer made a handsome 
hearth rug out of the skin of the pretended 
spook, which was not unlike that of the ordinary 
panther, or, as he would have chosen to be called, 
Felis concolor. 

Remembering the innate depravity of inani- 
mate things, there is no cause for wonder if we 
find even stocks and stones attempting, on occa- 
sion, to pose as spooks. It may be urged in pal- 
liation of such impostures that stocks and stones, 
in the ordinary run of events, win really so little 
consideration or regard that they are obliged to 
resort to desperate measures if they would break 
the monotony of existence. No such plea, how- 
ever, should be accepted as justifying their pre- 
sumption—a presumption which has caused the 
fall of many a well-rooted credulity. Such might 
have been the result in my own case, had not my 
faith in spooks been firmly fixed, and my dis- 
crimination nicely sharpened by experience. One 
summer I had occasion to pass, almost every 
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night toward twelve o’clock, an old barn which 
stood near the wayside, with wide doors gaping 
on the passers-by. The barn was in a lonely 
place, on the naked marshes, and was used no 
more for the homely, comfortable uses of a barn, 
but only for the storing of hay and implements. 
Once, as I knew, it had stood upon the uplands, 
by a farmhouse ; but the farmer had hanged him- 
self in the big open doorway, and after that it 
had been hauled away and left to its desolation 
on the marshes. One night, after passing the 
open door, I suddenly looked back with an over- 
powering sense of dread; and there, swinging 
from a crossbeam in the doorway, appeared the 
distorted body of the suicide. The night was fit 
for such a manifestation—with a white moon, 
and small black clouds driving in terror across 
the face of heaven, and the tide crying on the 
dikes, and a fitful wind sobbing along the open 
spaces and through the chinks of the old barn. 
My first impulse was to proceed upon my journey 
with reverent haste, not intruding upon mysteries 
which I could not understand. But a suspicion 
of the genuineness of that spook took lodging in 
my mind, and as soon as I could persuade my 
trembling knees to bear me in that direction I 
retraced my steps to the barn door. This muddy 
vesture of decay which doth grossly close us in 
was very much averse to the undertaking, and 
went reluctantly ; but in the course of time I 
stood in the open doorway. The manifestation 
was still perfect in every respect. I recognized 
the swollen and purple face. Then I stretched 
forth my hand to touch the body, and behold ! it 
was nothing but a crooked piece of wood and 
iron, # portion of a patent reaping machine, which 
hung across the beam and swayed in the gusty 
moonlight. 

The remaining instance which I have to relate 
of a material phenomenon adopting ghostly guise 
and privilege is one in which there was probably 
no intent to deceive. The material phenomenon 
in question, we can hardly doubt, was acting in 
perfect good faith, believed itself an authentic 
spook, and should therefore be exonerated from 
the blame which must attach to all deliberate im- 
postures. My informant in this case was old Dr. 
McG , a Presbyterian divine who was once in 
charge of a parish in the most undeveloped in- 
terior of Nova Scotia. As most of the roads in 
his parish were mere bridle paths, and scarce at 
that, he prosecuted the cure of souls on horse- 
back, and escaped the cost and inconvenience of 
acarriage. One night, as the doctor’s homeward 
way took him along by the graveyard fence, he 
was startled out of his jogtrot meditation by the 
sight of a tall figure draped in white, which 
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perched on the top of the graveyard gate and 
waved its long arms desolately. The old gentleman 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. It appeared 
to be a genuine spook. He was stout of heart, 
however, and Scotch ; and the way to which he 
had set his feet led close by the apparition. What- 
ever it might be, he was not going to turn back 
for it. 

At first he took much comfort from the firm 
belief that what he saw was an optical illusion ; 
and he recalled many parallel instances, with a 
half-idea that here was fine matter for a learned 
disquisition. Then his horse shied wildly, and 
shattered the illusion theory. The old man set 
his teeth with an air of troubled defiance, forced 
the trembling horse back into the path, and pur- 
sued his way, looking neither to the right hand nor 
to the left. So occupied were his wits in master- 
ing his sense of apprehension, he altegether for- 
got to say his prayers. In a moment more he was 
past ; but ere he could draw a breath of relief the 
Thing, with a shrill gibbering, had sprung from 
its perch and alighted on the terrified horse’s 
back. A pair of chill and bony arms closed round 
the old doctor’s neck. This was plainly no 
“speerit,” concluded the doctor, and forthwith 
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banished his supernatural awe. For no sham 
spook did he care so much as one of those small 
oaths of a tinker, which commentators say were 
not oaths at all, but brass coins of exceedingly 
low denomination. He grasped the skinny hands 
that met across his breast, and held them with no 
uncertain grip. In spite of the Thing’s struggles 
and angry gibberings, he rode on steadily to the 
nearest farmhouse. Here he knocked on the door 
with the butt of his whip, and when the inmates 
appeared, staring with startled faces, he told 
them to ‘lift this crazy woman off the horse and 
take care of her.” The doctor had solved the 
mystery. The pretended spook, gorgeous in all 
the paraphernalia of ghostly awe and equipped to 
strike terror into the heart of man and beast, was 
nothing but a poor lunatic who had escaped from 
the asylum leagues away. There is no doubt, 
however, that the unfortunate pseudo-spook was 
sincere in her pretensions. When Dr. McG 
pricked the bubble that she had blown so enthusi- 
astically, it was the world only that lost an illu- 
sion. For her the rainbow hues were still unim- 
paired ; still was she clothed in the attributes to 
awe and majesty wherein doth sit the dread and 
fear of spooks. 
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“Traty! It is the East !—a Christian East, 
if you will, but still the East.” These were the 
wordsof Mme. Félicie de Fauveau, the great fe- 
male sculptor, who spent part of her long life in 
Italy, And nothing could be more true. For 
women Italy is a Christian East. Not only are 
young girls perpetually watched and ‘‘accom- 
panied,” but in many families of the upper class 
even young married women are not allowed to go 
outalone. ‘The first and only object in life of a 
young Italian woman of the better classes, indeed 
of all classes, is to get married—a good marriage 
if possible, but, above all, a speedy one. And 
considering that schoolgirls of twelve often carry 
on a correspondence with officers, assisted usually 
by the servant who accompanies them to school, 
perhaps it is as well if they do marry early. It 
often surprises foreigners to see that men servants 
accompany girls to school. The reason is that 
men servants rarely lend themselves to abetting 
the clandestine delights of such juvenile intrigues. 
Sometimes, but not often, this philandering leads 
toa serious engagement. If a marriage is pro- 
posel for a girl during its existence, she leaves 
her grenadier, or bersagliere, to cast sheep's eyes 
ai somebody else, and obediently follows the path 


indicated by her parents. For, now, at last, has 
come the moment she has looked forward to. 
From her earliest babyhood her marriage chances 
have been openly discussed before her. The need 
to save for her dowry has always been pointed out 
to her as a motive for economy; her frousseau 
has formed, even in her schoolgirl days, when she 
not seldom works at it, a topic of discussion be- 
tween herself and her comrades. When the pre- 
liminaries are settled, the young lady, with her 
family and betrothed, visit the theatre, as it were 
in state, which is a polite way of advertising the 
fact. Then, under the wing of her triumphant 
mamma, she goes from house to house, exhibiting 
her betrothed (in photograph) and her engage- 
ment ring to her young girl friends, enjoying to 
the full their admiring envy. Soon comes the 
great day, for long engagements are not the cus- 
tom, with its double ceremony, its triple toilet— 
the municipal, the ceremonial, worn at church, 
and the traveling dress. After a brief honey- 
moon she returns to her old home, or that of her 
husband’s parents. A house of her own she sel- 
dom can aspire to, unless she marries an officer, 
and then she only wanders from one lodging to 
another.—Helen Zimmern. 
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By MAry 


I KEPT a store in Kit Carson Settlement, Col- 
orado, some years ago, and one of my best cus- 
tomers was Dick Truck. He was a handsome 


fellow, six feet two, and his curling hair was like 
a lion’s mane. 


Dick was very proud of his hair, and seldom 
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better of him. Dame Rumor said he had been 
lawless and murderous in his wilder mining days, 
but I never believed the charge. 

Dick was generous to a fault, and always ready 
to help the needy. Many a man owed all his 
prosperity to the timely aid of Dick Truck. 


“DIOK SAT IN A CUMBROUS CHAIR MADE FROM THE TWISTED LIMBS OF SOME GRAND OLD FOREST TREE.” 


allowell it to be touched by the barber’s shears. 
It was the color of red gold shading on brown, 
and as he tossed it from side to side when in his 
merry moods it assumed both light and dark hues, 
and fairly glittered in the sunshine. 

The man had been successful, and made his 
“little pile,” as the miners say, some years be- 
fore I came to the place. Ile had become tired 
of seeking new fields to conquer, and had built 
him a large house, quite the best in the town. 
He kept a sort of hotel, and made a very good 


landlord, only at times his hot temper got the 
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There were those who seldom saw the darker 
side of his character. Iwas one of them. To 
me he was always courteous. The man’s superb 
physical beauty delighted me, and I often re- 
monstrated with him on account of his drinking 
habits, though I knew my words fell like drops 
of water upon the restless sea. He would listen, 
nodding his head as if in approval of my ergu- 
ments, then lift his broad shoulders, shake his 
glittering mane, protest that argument always 
made him thirsty, and off he would go to the 


nearest saloon for his habitual dram. ;: 
ep 
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* Dick, you ought to get married,” I said to 
him one day ; ‘‘ that would keep you straight.” 

“‘Married !” and he laughed scornfully as he 
said, ‘* Where is the woman who would have me ?” 

**Plenty of ’em in the settlement,” I said. 
‘Go find a wife.” 

“The women as I want, pard.” he made reply, 
squaring his broad shoulders, ‘* wouldn't look at 
me, and them as I could have I don’t want. 
No, no!” He strode to the door, then came 
back, eying me somewhat wistfully and a little 
suspiciously, as he half whispered: ‘* Besides, I’ve 
got a hant.” ' 

“A what ?’? I exclaimed, struck by the change 
both in his face and voice. 

‘A hant, a ghost, pard—a regular ghost, some- 
thing like a letter that’s signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered ; you can’t git away from it. Oh, I don’t 
mind, you know !”—and he laughed uneasily. 
“‘ Wouldn’t know what to do without it now.” 

‘‘T didn’t know you were one of that kind, 
Truck,” I said. ‘‘ What sort of a looking thing 
is it ?” 

‘‘ Well, pard, it ain’t to be seen,” he made 
reply. ‘‘Can’t say that I’ve ever reely seen any- 
thing; but he is thar, you bet your sweet life. 
Ther’s a pressure on my right shoulder always these 
times, by Jackson! and it’s like an iron hand, 
and as cold as ice on the flesh. Don’t mind it 
so much as I did—gittin’ sort o’ use to it. I 
s’poze you remember that kid I shot. It was 
accidental, you know, though nobody believed it 
when I said so at the time, because I had a quar- 
rel with him. Yes, I had, but didn’t I give in 
to him because he wor such a pretty, innercent 
sort 0’ chap ?” 

“Come now, Truck,” I said; ‘“‘we’re alone 
here. I never quite believed that shot was ac- 
cidental. Yon know you’ve got the reputation 
of having killed your man in one or two quarrels ; 
tell me in confidence, and whatever you say I’ll 
believe you.” 

An indignant fire flashed in his big blue eyes. 
He drew a deep breath. 

«* Well,” he said, with an expletive that I won't 
repeat, ‘‘I did think you believed me. I tell you, 
on my sacred honor, I didn’t go to shoot the kid, 
but I confess that I was drunk, and I only lifted 
the pistol to frighten him. Well, well, he’s got 
his revenge, poor fellow! I don’t like to think 
of it. But then he should have minded his own 
business. He’s not the only one that’s passed in 
his checks on account of bein’ too fresh. No, 
pard, before the Lord A’mighty, I didn’t go to do 
it. I liked the kid too well, though he had a 
temper as bad as my own; but I didn’t go to do 
it; and murder is something that you plans and 
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means to do.” He came nearer, stooped over 
and laid his massive hand on my arm. ‘Do you 
believe, pard,” he whispered, in an awe-struck 
tone, ‘that it’s Aim that comes ? I tell you, sure 
as there is a heaven, somebody does, and has, ever 
sense the night he fell dead at my feet. Them 
ain’t no mortal fingers that clutches my arm.” 

“‘T have heard of such things,’ I answered, 
lightly, seeing him in such dead earnest; ‘but 
people get into queer habits of thinking some- 
times, and imagination leads us astray. If your 
conscience is clear, what do you care ?” 

«That's what’s the curious thing about it,” he 
said, laying the two forefingers of one hand across 
the palm of the‘other. ‘I didn’t know before as 
Tever had a conscience; lve done some rough 
things, too, But that poor kid, with a face like 
an innercent baby, he troubles me. Maybe it’s 
because his life was all afore him, and he couldn’t 
bear to go. Sometimes I think it’s that.” 

A dozen brawny fellows from the other end of 
the town came past the store. One of them, seeing 
Dick, stopped. 

‘*There’s news come of a raid,” he said, ‘‘on 
half a dozen emigrant wagons, down near Tuck- 
er’s Spring, and all hands killed.” 

Dick turned to the door, 

“Them doggone Indians!” he said, his face 
ablaze. ‘‘ Wait till I gits my gun, and I’m with 
you.” 

In another moment he was off with a rough 
but friendly ejaculation. 

It was late in the evening when the men re- 
turned. Two of them bore a rude litter on 
which lay the body of a young lad. 

“Jest bring out a little brandy, will ye, colo- 
nel!” Dick cried out of the darkness. ‘‘ We’ve 
used up my flask.” 

I carried the brandy out. The light of the 
store lantern fell on the death-white, delicate 
features of the youth they had brought with 
them. He was a pretty boy with short curling 
hair, some of which Dick lifted to_show me a 
wound. 

‘*Tt’s on’y a scalp wound, anyhow,” said Dick ; 
“but that and the fright seem to have stunned 
him. Isay, don’t he remind you of that other 
kid ?” he muttered. ‘‘ Maybe if I take good care 
of him, and bring him to, it‘ll stop the hanting,” 
he added, in a whisper, aside. 

‘Perhaps it will,” I said, willing to humor 
him. ‘‘ Where are you going to take him ?” 

‘‘Where should I but home? Mine is the 
only house that has women in it, jest round here, 
You'll ‘low that a rough fellow like myself couldn’t 
nurse him, but Aunt Susy knows how, so I 
thought we’d tote him there.” 
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“How is it they left him with his scalp on ?” 
I asked. 

“The poor fellow crawled away into a sort of 
gully, and the murderin’ thieves overlooked him. 
Thank ye for the brandy till ye’re better paid.” 

I knew my man, he always paid his debts ; so 
the little procession moved away, only one or two 
remaining behind to buy some goods and to talk it 
over. 

The next day, as I had expected, Dick Truck 
was roaring drunk. He came by the store with 
two or three of his comrades, swearing et a fear- 
ful rate, and I fully expected to hear of some ter- 
rible encounter; but nothing happened. The 
day had been passed in a fruitless search for In- 
dians, and Dick had gone for the purpose of 
“settling ” them. 

Early in the morning, the day after, Dick 
came rushing into the store, breathless. 

“Well, pard,” he cried, his broad chest rising 
and falling with his quickened breathing, ‘‘ what 
do you think ?” 

“TI think you are in a state of great excite- 
ment,” I made reply. 

“Tam, and no wonder, by ” Here he used 
a forcible expletive. ‘The boy has turned out 
to be awoman! How’s that fer news? A gal, 
by Jupiter ! and a mighty pretty one, too.” 

“A girl! The boy you brought by here, a 
girl!’ I responded, quite as startled as he had 
expected me to be. 

“Yes, sir; so Aunt Susy tells me. She hasn’t 
talked much yet, but—well, you see what I’ve 
got on my hands.” 

«* You'll have to adopt her, Dick,” I said, laugh- 
ing at the idea of the man playing the réle of a 
father. ‘‘Old Henfeathers left you a legacy by 
not scalping her.” 

Old Henfeathers was one of the hostile chiefs 
to whom the miners of Kit Carson County had 
given that sobriquet. 

‘*Thank you; I think I see myself,” Dick re- 
plied, with a double installment of naughty words, 
and stalked out of the shop. 

It took only a few days to. set the town wild 
over the news. Poor Dick was badgered until he 
swore that he would put a bullet through the 
man who said girl to him. Naturally the house- 
keeper who looked after Dick’s house, the aged 
mother of a dead miner, talked of the matter to 
all who chose to listen. 

“It’s a mighty dainty slip of a girl, she is,” the 
old woman said to one of the neighbors,-‘ and as 
pretty asa picture. She hasn’t talked much yet, 
but I've learned that she disguised herself because 
she was afeared o’ them red-skinned villains. 
From all I can learn, she come with a party of 
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emigrants. She might have had relations among 
‘em: if she had, she lost ’em all, poor child !” 

Dick's house was roomy and comfortable, 
though far from being elegant. It was only a 
story high, and the rooms were divided by a 
broad hall which was very rudely furnished, and 
served as a reading room. Dick seldom went in 
that part of the house tenanted by his women 
folk, so it was a long time before he saw the in- 
valid. When he did, she came for the first time 
to thank him for saving her life. 

Dick sat in a cumbrous chair made from the 
twisted limbs of some grand old forest tree, 
reading a paper. The Northern mail had come 
that morning. He was a slow reader, and with 
his head thrown on one side, the thick curls cling- 
ing to his brawny neck and shoulders, looked, in 
his grotesque hunting suit—more picturesque 
than dainty—a stalwart, handsome frontiersman. 
He was quite sober, and his big blue eyes were 
clear and sparkling. 

“V’ve come to bring her, Mr. Truck; she 
wants to speak to ye,” said the housekeeper, 
pushing the slight figure of the girl into the 
sunshine of the room. 

‘* Oh, yes, certainly,” and Dick rose awkwardly. 
“Won't ye sit ?” he asked, looking helplessly on 
two or three chairs, all filled with either clothes 
or hunting implements. 

The girl shook her head and seemed a little 
frightened. The grand height of the man, the 
superior beauty of his features, the list of accom- 
plishments her whilom nurse, who was profoundly 
grateful to Dick and proportionately loquacious, 
had named in connection with his triumphs as a 
hunter of men and game, had awakened a mingled 
fear and admiration in the girl’s heart, and now 
she stood face to face with him. 

“‘T want to thank you for saving my life,” she 
said, quietly, the quick crimson surging all over 
her beautiful face. 

“Oh, well, little un, I dunno’ ’s you need to 
thank me. I was on’y one oy ’em, though I did 
happen to spy ye fust, down among the bushes,” 
he said, awkwardly enough. 

“T hope to find something to do soon,” she 
rejoined, ‘“‘ that I may not be dependent on your 
bounty.” 

“No hurry—no hurry,” he said, good-nat- 
uredly. ‘‘ Wait till ye get good an’ strong. Ye 
look desprit weak jest now. Le’ me see; what 
am I to call ye while ye do stay ?” 

“*My name is Lily May,” was her answer. 

‘Well, Miss May, long as the place fits, you 
jest stay an’ git well. Bet your life you’re wel- 
come.” 

Delicacy of expression was not one of Dick’s 
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general habits, but underlying his roughness was 
the true instincts of gentlemanliness toward wom- 
en, and she could see it. 

“Did ye come out here for—for work ?” he 
asked, as she was on the point of turning away 
after thanking him. 

“*T came out here for—a purpose,” she said, as 
she faced him again. Fora moment her great dark 
eyes blazed, then the lids dropped, ‘‘ But as all my 
friends are gone,” her voice faltered, ‘‘of course 
now I must work. I kept school in my own 
town,” she added. 

“And you shall keep school here,” he said. 
“Don’t you worry; you'll find plenty to do. 
We're rough, but we always know how to help 
our friends.” 

Of course, as Dick confessed to me, he fell in 
love with her on the spot, and there was no 
schoolkeeping or any other hard work before her. 
It was a foregone conclusion among the settlers 
when Dick eschewed all his former bad habits 
and bought new clothes, that set his handsome 
figure off to the best advantage. 

There was a merry wedding, and a handsomer 
couple never received the congratulations of 
neighbors and friends. As for the bride, I never 
saw a more beautiful creature. 

It was scarcely three months after the wedding 
day when Dick presented himself at the store with 
a woe-begone aspect that spoke but little for his 
happiness with his young wife. I happened to 
be alone. 

“I say, pard,” were his first words, ‘ that 
hantin’ business is wuss than ever.” 

“Nonsense, Dick! it must be your imagina- 
tion,” Isaid. ‘Or maybe the ghost envies you 
your happiness. I wouldn’t mind it.” 

“Mind it! MIfappiness !” he exclaimed, bit- 
terly. ‘Pard, I’m the most miserable man 
alive. What do you think ? That kid I sent to 
kingdom come was her brother.” 

‘‘ Well, that is hard lines!” was my startled 
exclamation. 

“Do you think I’d a-married her if I’d known 
it? Never !”—and he thumped the counter with 
his powerful right hand. ‘* God knows I love her 
better than I loved myself. What’s my life in 
comparison with her happiness ? To be sure, he 
was only her half-brother, but she didn’t know 
no difference, only loved him as a girl of that sort 
can love her own. And, pard, she came out here 
to find his murderer, and—to—kill him. What 
do you say to that ?” 

‘*T should say that she was rather revengeful ; 
but the thing is certainly unfortunate,” was my 
response. ‘Can’t you make her understand that 
it was accidental ?” 
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“Good Lord! you don’t suppose I told her it 
was I, do you 2” he exclaimed, with a look of hor- 
ror. ‘When she found the photograph, in rum- 
maging over some old papers, you never see such 
a look as come into her face. 

«“*Where did you get that ? she cried out; 
and she turned white and her eyes grew large. 

“‘T explained that I had known the lad. 

«©* You knew him? My poor brother !—when 
did you see him last ? He was all I had left to 
love. Do you know who killed him? Do you 
know that I came out here to avenge that boy’s 
death ?’— and here she was took trembling and 
sobbing, and fell down in a dead faint. 

“«Pard, you might a-knocked me down witha 
feather,” he continued, ‘‘ partickly as the hant 
had been specially hard on me. Lucky for me, 
too, that she fainted—I’d a-give myself dead away. 
I’d a-let her kill me whiles the mood was on, sure 
as guns. Poor little girl! And I love her that 
much, I’d die for her.” 

The strong voice broke. A quick sob surged 
up, and his chest heaved convulsively. 

“T jest left her with Aunt Susy, and came over 
here to you. It scems nat’ral to come right here 
when I’m in trouble, pard ; but you see I wasn’t 
intended to be happy. She’s too good for me, an’ 
now I’ve lost her—confound the luck! Look 
here, pard, I’m goin’ to tell her all about it, and 
then she may kill me, if she wants to. I'd rether 
die by her hand then die a nat’ral death without 
her.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Dick,” I said. ‘‘ When she 
comes to understand it, it will be all right.” 

“No, pard; she loved that boy. She an’ the 
kid grew up together. THe came out here to 
rough it for her sake, to git money for his sister. 
I wisht she loved me half as much as she did him. 
No, no; she wanted a home and a pertector. I 
filled the bill, and offered her both. An’ still, ’m 
blest if I don’t think she liked me jest a little. 
But now Well, it’s all over. I’d a-done the 
square thing in every way for her sake.” 

«© Yes, Dick, we all know that,” I said. “You 
are twice the man you were before you were mar- 
ried.” 

“And I meant to keep it up for that little 
woman’s sake; but ’tain’t no use; some folks 
has hard luck in this world—and in t’other, too, 
I’m thinking,” he said, in a low voice, and turned 
away. 

I give the closing part of Dick’s story, as I 
learned it in an interview with him several weeks 
afterward. IIis wife had been very ill, and now 
she was gaining her health but slowly. It was 
evident, Dick said, that she had suspected him 
from the first. She was very quiet, but seemed 
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to be wasting away, and her altered demeanor 
showed how changed she was. 

At last Dick could bear it no longer. One 
evening, when he was seated on the veranda in 
the moonlight, she lying in the rude hammock 
he had fashioned for her, he broke out: 

“Lily, girl, take your revenge. Kill me, for I 
killed Charlie !” 

The woman rose from the hammock, looking 
wild. 

‘“Why did you tell me—why?” she cried, 
wringing her hands passionately. ‘‘I should 
never have spoken of it again. Oh, Dick, Dick !” 
she sobbed, convulsively. 

“You shall have your way, deary; I won’t 
move,” he said. 

“© Oh, Dick ! and I loved you so dearly !” she 
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cried, crouching low, her face hidden in her 
hands. 

The words electrified him. He could bear any- 
thing now. He knelt down beside her, and put 
his arms about her shrinking figure. Then he 
told her the whole story, and when he had fin- 
ished, her head lay upon his breast, where it had 
not rested for months. 

“* Tf she hadn’t said she loved me,” he went on, 
in a broken voice, as he told me about it, “I'd 
never a-tried to live. I didn’t want to. It would 
a-been better to die by her hand. But, pard, 
when she said that—well, it made me as strong 
as a lion, and then I wanted to live, and let her 
know how much I loved her. Yes, pard, it’s all 


right now, and the hant has gone. You see afore 
you the happiest man in Kit Carson Valley.” 


NEW YORK FROM A CABLE CAR.— SEE PAGE 102. 


THE car swings round the corner from Man- 
hattan Street into Tenth Avenue, and is brought 
to a sudden stop by a quick turn of the brake 
just in time to avoid a collision with a big, keg- 
laden truck coming from the brewery that stands 
cold and deserted-looking in its substantialness, 
towering high above the car stables and laborers’ 
dwellings that are its neighbors. Deserted in ap- 
pearance only from the street, for ouce inside the 
court, everything is teeming with life. 

Three small boys are riding into the court in a 
chariot consisting of a soap box mounted on mis- 
fit wheels, and drawn by a bleating, reluctant 
goat. They will return in fifteen minutes with 
their cart filled with ‘‘ brewer’s grains,” for the 
delectation of the old red cow at home. They 
will make the trip again this afternoon, probably 
inviting a couple of other boys to join them, and 
Billy will drag them all down the hill and pull 
the loaded cart up, with only an added note of 
querulousness in his bleat, or a defiant shake of 
his stumpy tail. 

Just opposite, and running west from Tenth 
Avenue, are the pretty buildings of the ‘ Shelter- 
ing Arms,” where all the deserted little ones of 
the city are gathered in and cared for without 
regard for color, age or sex. They have only to 
need a shelter, and the arms are open. It is the 
only institution in New York where there is not 
a lot of red tape to untie, and where the entering 
of a child is not a task equal in weariness to the 
labors of Hereules. One hundred and sixty chil- 
dren live tere now, under the care of Miss Rich- 
mond and her aids, and a jollier, healthier lot of 
little ones I never saw. 

The guard of this car is a character in his way. 
Undersized, weather-beaten and grizzled, he has 
a certain dry sense of humor, and enlivens the 


trip with a running fire of description and com- 
ment vastly amusing, till one learns by sad ex- 
perience that the stream of words is turned off at 
the end of a trip, only to be turned on at the be- 
ginning of the next. For instance, as the car 
runs smoothly up the hill, he will point out the 
beautiful Convent of the Sacred Ieart, rising 
from the trees and hills of its grounds, saying, 
“There are the Sisters on the right.” Then, 
indicating with a wave of his other hand the 
Jesuit College, wi'l continue, ‘‘There are the 
poor Brothers on the left — they are always 
left; while the ladies, bless ’em, are always 
right.” Even this introduction cannot prevent 
a desire to linger and look at the beautiful con- 
vent that has risen from the ruins of the old 
building that was burnt a year or more ago. So 
much of the old material was used in rebuilding, 
that the structure has no appearance of newness. 
Pope’s line, 
‘““A happy convent, bosomed deep in vines,” 


is realized here, and in the midst of this noisy 
city the nuns and pupils are buried as deep be- 
hind trees and shrubs as if they were way off in 
the sister institution at Boulogne-sur- Mer, in 
France. 

Gliding swiftly up the hill, one feels like con- 
gratulating the whole race of car horses on the 
invention of cable cars; the more so when a halt 
is made at the very steepest part to take on a 
Christian Brother from the Manhattan College.. 
It is Brother Jxsper, the most popular man in 
the fraternity, and he is going to look at a ball 
game, played by the college nine, named the 
Jaspers as a tribute from generations of boys to 
the instructor they adore. He is getting old now, 
but his heart is young, and he turns very readily 
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from the well-thumbed missal and the chapel 
priedien to the open air and hia beloved boys. 

One would not be so apt to rejoice in the cable 
if it were a sleety day in November, however, with 
the hillsides a glare of ice, and pedestrianism, ex- 
cept in a downward direction, a practical impossi- 
bility, for the cable usually selects this time to 
give out; something gets jammed, or the slot fills 
up, and the traveler has the option of slowly 
freezing during the hour or two that must elapse 
before matters can be arranged, or sliding down 
the hill and going home by the Elevated, with a 
nice walk im prospect. 

The Manhattan Hospital is halfway up this 
hill—an unpretentious little brick building, but 
one that has done heaps of good in its brief life 
of five years. Its first work was done among the 
poor. Italian laborers on the aqueduct, a fruitful 
source of accident and death. There is a grew- 
some little bridge ‘leading from the main build- 
ing to a small house in the rear, and I once saw 
a couple of men carrying a long burden over it. 
There are generally blankets airing 
on its rails, but one remembers such 
things a long time. It is much more 
agreeable to remember the big tent 
next the hospital, where all the pa- 
tients live in the summer, and have 
the trees to look at and the cool flap- 
ping of the canvas sides to listen to. 
The hospital is the pet charity of all 
the wealthy women for miles around, 
and some of them are always there 
with books, dainties and old linen for 
the sufferers. 

This part of the way is through a 
very nest of institutions. First, at 
the top of the hill, is the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, a huge square build- 
ing, without a hint of architectural 
beauty, but with a roomy, substantial 
look that speaks well for the comfort 
of the 660 children sheltered there. 
Large as it is, however, it cannot ac- 
commodate all the little ones who 
want care, so it had to overflow last 

year into a big relic of war times 
further up the road, called ‘‘ Union 
Home for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Chil- 
dren.” The little Hebrews have a 
very creditable band of their own, 
some of the musical talent being de- 
cidedly promising. 

The Montefiore Home for Indigent 
Hebrews is on the next block, and 
deserves mention as the most archi- 
tecturally beautiful institution on 
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Manhattan Island. It is a little off the line of 
cars, and the inmates like to climb the hill and sit 
on a bank for awhile in the sun, looking at the 
swiftly moving cars, some of the old women 
watching with pathetic anxiety for the daily pass- 
ing on her way from school of this or that little 
girl, whose face makes all the mother in her rise 
and ache. The Home was erected as a memorial 
of Sir Moses Montefiore by a number of wealthy 
Jews. 

Three years ago the home of Alexander Hamil- 
ton stood sheltered among its groves, and pro- 
tected by its guard of thirteen trees, planted by 
the great man’s hand, in memorial of the thirteen 
States. 

Now, there are blocks of new houses on what 
was called the Grange. Graded and sidewalked 
streets replace the paths; the old box hedges 
have given way to curbstones; the very house 
has been moved to an out-of-the-way corner, and 
only the little group of historic trees stands, a 
relic of the past, just in front of the most modern 
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OPENING A NEW STREET. 


of all the anachronized Queen Anne houses in the fifth Street. On the left isa broad sweep of the 
neighborhood. Hudson from Hoboken to the Palisades, with 

There is one of the loveliest views imaginable beautiful Fort Lee in the distance, so far away 
from Tenth Avenue and One hundred and Forty- that its riotous fun is mellowed into harmony, 


THE ISABELLA HOME. 
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CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART. 


and only its picturesque side is seen. Then, on 
the left, look way down the hill over the East 
River and Randall’s Island to Long Island Sound, 
dotted over with white sails, and melting away 
into the sky just as the car slips by the open 
space and stops to let a couple 
of revelers off at the new Mount 
St. Vincent, a popular road house 
where one may dine in a demo- 
cratic manner on the broad piazza 
looking over the grounds of the 
New York Tennis Club; or, if 
more exclusive in taste, take a 
cool little room upstairs, with the 


LOOKING UP AMSTERDAM AVENUE, FROM THE FOOT OF THE HILL. 
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quaint old fireplaces and furniture 
that were considered grand indeed a 
generation ago, when, as ‘‘ The Brad- 
hurst Place,” it was the show for 
miles around, from its wealth of real 
Norway pines, through the ragged 
branches of which the wind still sings 
a requiem for dead-and-gone glories. 
It is Carmansville now, and there 
is nothing pretty to be seen but an 
occasional village cart full of girls on 
their way to tennis. The cart passes 
through conventional rows of apart- 
ment houses, all built of red brick 
with brownstone trimmings, any num- 
ber of them having a page from some 
fashion paper pasted in the window to attract the 
feminine passer-by, who generally refuses to be 
tempted in, and continues on her way cityward 
when her wardrobe needs replenishing. It is only 
in passing that glimpses can be caught of beauti- 


CROTON AQUEDUCT GATEHOUSES, NEW AND OLD. 


ful homes in the distance where 
lawns are like velvet and landscape 
gardening is brought to perfee- 
tion. St. Nicholas Avenue is 
lined with such homes, and one 
of the loveliest belongs to James 
Montieth, whose geographies have 
come near to making his kindly 
face hated by a generation of 
school children. 

The iron-and-granite fence of 
Trinity Cemetery only half hides 
the sloping lawns and _ flower beds 
that make less abrupt the entrance 
to the place of rest. A tall shaft 
or two can be seen among the 
trees, but most of the graves seem 
to hide themselves under bushes 
and flowers, so successful are the 
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THE HEBREW ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


gardeners employed by the corporation. 


Way Here are huge family vaults and colossal monu- 


down by the river, in the shade of stately old ments; here is the Astor vault, where for years a 
chestnut and oak trees, everything is different. guard was stationed nightly for fear of grave 


A BLASTING SIGNAL, 


‘obbers. In a quiet corner the great 
naturalist Audubon rests, and far off, 
in a little spot surrounded by mossy 
rocks, is seen a group of headstones 
lately brought from old Trinity, all 
bearing dates of the past century, 
and all apparently protesting at the 
newness around them. Yery peace- 
ful it all is, with the river, the trees 
and the clouds; and it is almost a 
shock to hear the whir of the cable, 
and the clang of the bell as the jour- 
ney is continued. 

Audubon Park can scarcely be seen 
as the car glides between rows of 
little shops, but it is there in all its 
beauty. Trees that the last genera- 
tion remembers as old cast their shade 
over tennis courts and flower beds, 
and some of the houses are so covered 
with wistaria blooms in the spring 
that the color is not distinguishable. 
Many a family place holds three gen- 
erations, and more than one man has 
builded him homes for his children 
and grandchildren within a stone’s 
throw of the house to which’ he 
brought his bride. The graceful 
spire of the Church of the Interces- 
sion catches the eye in passing, and 
then come row upon row of small 
stores and mechanics’ dwellings till 
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only are constant, and have 
dimmed themselves, as if 
refusing to reflect anything 
more modern than the far- 
thingales, patches and pow- 
der they gave back so gayly 
“in the brave days of old.” 
The car crosses the old 
Albany Turnpike here, and 
a group of men are- stand- 
ing outside the old Fort 
Washington Hotel. They 
have evidently been lunch- 
ing, but they do not con- 
tinue their journey on a 
‘ lumbering stagecoach ; they 
swing on board a cable, and 
go jangling and buzzing 
down the street. 
Every house along here 
that is not Washington’s 
headquarters is called a 


5 res Sie pct casino, its claims to that 
rete FS imposing title generally 
: F i Satis OF Dew epee Sale: consisting of a swing and 


four tables, erected to catch 
the old Jumel property is reached. The historic the Suiday tourist who enjoys this lovely country 
house stands way back from the street, half hid- with his wife and children to the great chagrin 
den behind a row of small dweilings, and only of property owners, and proportionate delight 
a few gnarled old trees remain of the grove where 
the world-famed coquette deluded alternately 
Aaron Burr and the very human Father of his 
Country. The house inside stands exactly as it 
was in Revolutionary times, the furniture and 
tapestries a little darker with age. The mirrors 
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and profit of itinerant dealers in sandwiches, 
popcorn and soda water. 7 

Right under the shadow of the water tower and 
reservoir, and just over High Bridge, is the old 
High Bridge Hotel. It adjoins the Carman prop- 
erty, which gave its name to the village, and, with 
its bright social appearance, presents a startling 
contrast to the prisonlike granite structure to the 
left of the road, the Juvenile Asylum, where 
youthful delinquents of both sexes are incarcer- 
ated until they become bad enough to send to the 
penitentiary. 

There is quite a little stretch of woods along 
Columbus Avenue here; no cross streets have 
been cut through for some distance, and one 
householder has endeavored to carry out the idea 
of a ‘‘forest primeval” by setting a number of 
iron deer about his 
grounds. Some of 
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LOOKING UP THE HARLEM FROM FORT GEORGE 
(TERMINUS OF THE CABLE ROAD). 
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mind can hold only admiration for this beautiful 
piece of engineering, than which there is nothing 
more imposing in the whole country. 

The most striking feature of the nearer land- 
scape along the avenue now is the sandwich stand, 
and a sense of the vandalism of the masses be- 
comes uncomfortably strong, when the car stops, 
and the road has ended at a little collection of 
cozy, homy houses with every old-fashioned 
flower, in odd little formal beds, around the 
doors ; overgrown box hedges shutting in a very 
riot of wild roses and honeysuckle; gnarled old 
apple and cherry trees, one with a rope swing, 
from which the board has dropped; and great, 
old-fashioned red barns noisy with chickens and 
cows ; and from this enchanted spot there is such 
aview! The land has been gradually and imper- 


them look startlingly 
natural, but the ef- 
fect is marred by a 
distinctly incongru- 
ous hitching post in 
the shape of a little 
Moorish boy whose 
gay raiment does not 
harmonize with the 
“dun deer.” 
The recently com- 
pleted Washington 
Bridge spanning the 
Harlem River looks 
solid and firm as 
bed rock, yet hangs 
in the air as lightly 
as a cobweb. Once 
ou the viaduct, the 
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eeptibly rising, till here at Fort George the whole 
Valley of the Harlem lies beneath. Fordham 
Heights and the Berkley Oval are a little further 
on; and just to the left, a little way back from 
the bluff, stands the most perfect charity in these 


United States, the Isabella Home, erected by Os- 
wald Ottendorfer, in loving memorial of his wife, 
where anyone, man, woman or child, so that they 
need help, has but to ask and receive, knock 
and it is opened unto them. , 


FROM HIGH BRIDGE TO WASHINGTON BRIDGE, ON THE HARLEM RIVER. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 


By Evetyn M, Moore, 


THE old Swiss town of Coire, or Chiir, as it is 
sometimes written, has seen many vicissitudes, 
for it is said to have been at one time overrun by 
the Huns and Saracens, who infested and swarmed 
over all that tract of country, and it has still some 
relics of the latter, in the shape of embroidered ma- 
terials in the cathedral. The ground slopes away 
abruptly from the back of the palace, and below, 
on various levels, are grouped the peaked, lichen- 
colored roofs of the picturesque houses. Was it 
here, we wonder, that little Angelica, whose fame 
was beginning to creep over the various cantons 
of Switzerland, and over the mountains beyond, 
was taken to be introduced to the cardinal, who 
had doubtless heard of the young girl painter’s 
offering of the picture of St. Lucius—patron saint 
of the town of Coire—to the cathedral, and which 
hangs still above the altar before which she was 
christened. It is no great work of art assuredly, 
but a certain interest and pathos are attached to 
it, inasmuch as from the date of its presentation 
to her church Angelica’s name began to be fa- 
mous. Women painters were rare in those days, 
and Angelica was scarcely yet in the rank of 
womanhood. Art with her from childhood had 
been a passion. Her early art studies, such as 
they were, had been directed and overruled by 
old Kauffman, who had no pity for the youth or 
sex of his pupil, where the length or hardship of 
her studies was concerned. But it is to his sever- 
ity and thoroughness of tuition, and to her old 
friend Antonio Zucchi’s caustic criticisms (whom, 
notwithstanding, she married long years after- 
ward), that Angelica owes whatever success she 
may have attained in later days. This presenta- 
tion to the great cardinal must have been the 
opening page in Angelica’s life to the ceremonies 
and state of the court life, if one may so call it, 
of an episcopal palace in a provincial Swiss town, 
and which was but a very faint reflection of those 
courts of kings in which the little painter played 
her part in after life. She must have passed up 
under the towered gateway and into the ‘ Hof- 
platz,” where dwelt, as they have always and do 
now, the Roman Catholic community of Coire. 
The palace itself extends all down one side, the 
arched gateway stands in one corner, and at the 
extreme upper end, and opposite the palace, is 
the old Roman Catholic cathedral, with its curi- 
ous gate opening between the quaint and ancient 
figures of the two apostles, standing on their 
crouching lions. 

If one could only conjure up a vision of the 


processions which have found their way into this 
old court a few centuries ago, when the episcopal 
rule was as a rod of iron in its own diocese ! 
With what state have a succession of bishops 
lived within these walls! with what magnificence 
have they entertained archbishops and cardinals, 
and spiritual and temporal dignitaries of every 
degree! Now that spiritual power is almost a 
thing of the past, we can scarcely realize the mag- 
nificence of these small petty courts, as far as 
their own prominence in the world’s history is 
concerned, but illustrating the proverb that 
“‘union is strength” by their combined power 
and influence during the Middle Ages. The 
palace is still an episcopal residence, but its day 
of power and glory is over. Now it has almost a 
deserted look, the staterooms are empty, we see 
the daylight shining through the great windows 
overlooking the terrace, on the other side—op- 
posite these which look down upon the court ; but 
there never passes a figure between them to awake 
the echoes of the past. Further on in that part 
of the building which is probably let out in flats 
there are more signs of human life and anima- 
tion. 

Flowers bloom on the sills, one hears the voices 
of children issuing from open windows; a woman 
leans upon her crossed arms, and looks down upon 
the court beneath. It is simply that with the 
progress of time and the revolution of centuries. 
all things are changed ; the rooms once inhabited 
by priests and courtiers only resound now with 
the clang of the sabots and the patter of the chil- 
dren’s feet. No wonder that the dignity and 
quiet—only broken by the crack of the post driv- 
er’s whip and the bells of the horses—cast a gla- 
mour over the impressionable soul of Angelica 
Kauffman, and that she looked back upon Coire 
as a very haven of rest and peace. Even in Ven- 
ice, in the very atmosphere of her beloved art, in 
the companionship of those great masters for 
whose works all the passion and reverence in her 
enthusiastic nature were brought out, her heart 
must have throbbed sometimes with a pang of 
regret, as she thought of the little sleepy town 
which lay almost untouched and apart from the 
emotions which were moving the rest of the 
world. Angelica has in her nature a vivacity 
and quick sensitiveness which belong more to 
the Italian character than to the placid Teutonic 
race. But as we come into the precincts of the 
Engadine we see very clearly marked the inter- 
mixture of North Ituliau bluod both in physique 
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and disposition. Here, in Pontresina, where I 
write, the men are dark, lithe, swarthy speci- 
mens; the women picturesque, with fine color- 
ing, and in many instances well built ; one sees 
them in groups sitting by the roadside, their 
rakes in their hands—for, in spite of snow, hail 
and rain, it is August and haymaking time. 
There are three women we often watch of an 
evening ccming into the village from the mount- 
ain sides. They are generally preceded by a line 
of men, careless, easy figures—mowers, with their 
scythes carried under their arms or over their shoul- 
ders. Behind follow the women, chatting and 
laughing with each other. All have fine, muscular, 
well-knit figures ; but one is magnificent—such a 
woman as Michael Angelo might have immortal- 
ized in marble. Her eyes gleam from beneath 
the brilliant reds and greens of the handkerchief 
which is twisted about her head ; her face, with- 
out being beautiful, is grand in form, burnt to a 
red olive by exposure from babyhood in the hot 
summer suns and bitter winds of the high Enga- 
dine. She moves with a free gait that one only 
finds in a mountain race, untrammeled by con- 
ventionality in dress and mind, and watches us 
English women with a look of undisguised curi- 
osity, not unmixed with contempt. Angelica 
must have been of a very different mold from 
this: slight, elegant, delicately made and grace- 
fal. 

There is an old honse I know well enough in 
London, with a great bay window overlooking 
Bird Cage Walk. Angelica must have sat there 
often, gazing over those trees upon which we still 
look. She had in her all the daring confidence 
and assumption of youth; everything that made 
life worth living seemed to her to be within her 
grasp and the attainment of her genius—love, ad- 
miration, honor, wealth, and, beyond all, fame! 
The little painter, like most sensitive emotional 
people, had _a wonderful capacity and need of 
affection. When it was withheld from her, the 
world changed color and seemed a very cold and 
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cheerless place indeed. Vain, and possibly super- 
ficial, poor Angelica cannot fail to charm us with 
her perfect womanliness, her trust and depend- 
ence upon those whom she rightly felt to be 
stronger than herself, and sadden us with the 
thought of what she must have suffered in the 
unfulfillment of her many aims and ambitions. 

The bay window belongs to a large and nearly 
square room, upon the ceiling of which are groups 
of nymphs and Tritons reclining upon sea mon- 
sters of strange and unwonted form—the creation 
of her fanciful imagination. Did Sir Joshua ever 
come and watch the progress of her work, I won- 
der, with his kindly smile and words of encour- 
agement ? Not long ago, on the wall beneath 
hung a copy of that portrait of the painter by 
herself, the original now in the Uffizi Gallery in 
Florence. (See next page.) Fair, smiling and 
loveiy ‘‘ Miss Angel ”— as the great master loved 
to call her—looks out upon us from her frame, 
with those azure eyes which played such havoc 
with hearts a century or more ago. Is this An- 
gelica as she saw herself, I wonder, or as others 
saw her? ILas she enveloped herself, as she did 
all things, with a mist of unrealism and poetry ? 
I am inclined to believe not, and that it is An- 
gelica herself who smiles at us from the canvas, 
at the time when all the world seemed of couleur 
de rose to her, and before her bright eyes became 
dim with the tears which came to her too often 
in after life. When we think of little Angelica 
of Coire—half peasant—living in the poor house 
by the noisy mountain torrent, walking hand in 
hand with the beautiful young mother from 
whom the girl probably inherited her grace and 
charm, and who passed out of life when her lov- 
ing guidance was most needed by the lonely, im- 
aginative child, who could have foretold that she 
would develop into the young, fashionable artist, 
whose reputation became of almost European ¢e- 
lebrity, courted, flattered and admired—in short, 
the fashion of a few brief London seasons and the 
ilol of the hour ? 
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STAINED GLASS IN AMERICA. 


By RocErR RIoRDAN. 


T was not until a com- 
paratively re- 
cent period 
that much 
could be said (or 
anything in the way 
of praise) about 
American stained 
Yet, to-day, 
much of our work 
can stand compari- 
son with good con- 
temporary Euro- 
pean work, and not 
a little is superior 
to the best of it in 
very important re- 
spects. Twenty 
years ago there were 
but eighteen makers 
of stained glass in 
the United States, and the work which they turned 
out was of the very worst description. Properly 
speaking, it was not stained glass at all. The 
enamel method was that which was most used. 
Coated glass—clear glass with a thin layer of 
color on one side—was employed to a certain 


class. 
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FIG. 1 — ADORING ANGEL, FROM ‘‘ WINDOW OF THE 
VIRGIN.” VENDOME, TWELFTH CENTURY. 
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extent. And when something extraordinarily 
fine was demanded, a few bits of imported ‘pot 
metal,” colored en masse, were used to bring the 
work up to the highest standard that our people 
had any idea of. Specimens of this sort of work 
may be seen in plenty everywhere. The colors 
are dull, thin and raw, and, especially when the 
imported glass has been used with American, 
startlingly inharmonious. The design is almost 
invariably stolen or ‘“‘cooked up.” The work- 
manship is feeble and uncertain ; the heavy lines 


FIG. 2.— FROM A WINDOW OF THE TWELFTH OR THID- 


TEENTH CENTURY. SAINT-REMI, REIMS. 


of the leading being sometimes properly used 
when a good original was followed, sometimes 
rendered an eyesore by being led across the 
design like the sashes of an ordinary window, 
sometimes run at random for no other purpose 
than to give the work an antique appearance. In 
all this the makers were but following the Euro- 
pean practices of a generation ago, and could not 
claim any originality in evil doing. Our people 
had simply reached the lowest point possible in 
the art at the moment when in England and 
France its true principles were being revived. 
Anyone who has passed an hour in one of the 
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great medieval churches of Europe, lit by win- 
dows that seem made of jewels, or even seen in a 
loan exhibition some fragments of ancient glass, 
knows at least what rich effects of color the old 
masters of the art produced with rude means and 
imperfect material, while modern workmen, with 
perfectly clear and even 
glass, tints at command, 
and a comparatively free 
technique, could not 
until lately attain to 
similar results. This 
must seem all the more 
paradoxical when it is 
added that our recent 
progress is due to the 
fact that we have in a 
great measure renounc- 
ed these seeming advantages. It is explained, 
however, by an examination of the medieval glass 
and the methods employed by its makers. 
Windows were originally glazed with colored 
rather than colorless glass because it was easier 
to obtain the former. The Romans certainly 
knew how to make perfectly clear glass—so clear 
as to -be mistaken for crystal; but the earliest 
glass objects, Egyptian beads and Phoenician 
bottles and vases, such as those of the Cesnola 
collection, were always tinted, purposely or by 
impurities which the makers did not know how 
to remove. In the fourth and fifth centuries, 
when the art of glassmaking was reintroduced 
into Western Europe by Byzantine workmen, it 
had fallen back into its primitive condition in 
this respect. Even in the twelfth century the 
clearest glass was a rather dark horn green or 
dingy nacreous gray. Of other colors they had a 
splendid red, obtained by mixing little scales 
(paillettes) of copper in the melted glass, and 
blues much finer than the modern, got from 
pellets of blue Roman glass sold by the Byzan- 
tines under the name of ‘‘ sapphires.” They had 
several good greens, purple and mordoré. Their 
yellows only were inferior, being dull and smoky. 
Of all these colors there were endless tints, which, 
gained perhaps by accident, were used with the 
finest judgment. Their coloring matters were 
incorporated with the glass in the melting pot, 
and thoroughly fused. Their colors were, there- 
fore, deeper than those of modern coated glass, 
and both richer and brighter than those of en- 
ameled glass, which, besides being only on the 
surface, are seldom perfectly fused, and conse- 
quently tend toward dullness and opacity. Their 
pot metal—the glass colored in its substance— 
was heavy, of varying thickness and uneven sur- 
face; each piece had tone, changing in depth of 


FIG. 3.— PORTRAIT OF 
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shade from dark to light, and in tint from warmer 
to colder, according to its inequalities of thick- 
ness. ‘he red alone was coated on uncolored 
glass ; but they knew how to dispose the laminz 
of copper which colored it so as to let the light 
pass between, and thus were enabled to make the 
red coating of about half the thickness of the 
sheet. Modern reds, on the contrary, whether of 
copper, gold, or iron, are so dense that they can 
only be used in layers thin as paper. So much 
for the ‘‘limited palette” of which some writers 
speak, and which held two of the three primary 
colors of a strength and brilliancy that we cannot 
yet equal after years of experimenting, on which 
every color was a tone in itself, and which in- 
cluded almost as many tints as ours, althongh 
obtained by hazard. They had no entirely color- 
less glass to look like a hole in the window, and 
none that was without gradation. 

As to the texture of the glass, it was full of 
what a modern glass blower would be apt to 
regard as imperfections. In making a sheet of 
glass the workman takes a quantity of the ‘‘ met- 
al” from the melting pot on the end of his iron 
blowpipe, blows it into a somewhat globular or 
bottle-shaped vessel, and, if following the modern 
method for making crown glass, shapes that into 
acylinder, which, being detached from the blow- 
pipe and slit longitudinally, is opened into a flat, 
square sheet in the “ flattening oven.” To obtain 
the cylinder form, the hollow glowing sphere has 
to be removed from the blowpipe by applymg a 
solid iron rod, called a ‘‘ponty,” tipped with 
melted glass, to its opposite extremity. The 
opening left where the end of the blowpipe was 
attached is then enlarged into a circle of the full 
diameter of the vessel. A straight strip of glass 
is placed across this opening, adhering firmly to 
its edges, and the blowpipe is again fastened to 
that. The other end of the vessel is then re- 
moved from the “ ponty,” and liquefied by heat 
until an opening is made in it, which is enlarged 
as before. The twelfth and thirteenth century 
workmen had asimpler but more imperfect way 
of producing thin sheets of glass. The blown 
globe, always attached to the blowpipe, was 
opened at the opposite side by being heated to 
liquefaction, and then, the tube being rapidly 
twirled around by the fingers, the edges of the 
opening diverged by centrifugal force until a disk 
was produced, striated concentrically, and thicker 
at the centre and circumference than elsewhere. 
In the flattening oven, and when firing after 
painting, their methods were as primitive and 
careless. There resulted a rich variety of ‘ im- 
perfections,” which gave interest as well as tone 
to the glass, and lessened its transparency with- 
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out in any way diminishing its translucency and 
lustre. 

Lastly, as to technique. The ancient windows 
were composed of pieces of glass, colored all 
through, with the exception of the red-coated 
glass, cut into the required forms, and leaded 
together. When shading was required to express 
folds of drapery, small ornaments, and the like, a 
thick brown enamel was applied in firm hatchings 
and burnt in. Later, at the best period of the 


antique style, broad shadows of a thinner prepa- 
ration of the enamel were added, and lights were 
taken out before the second firing by removing 
some of this ‘‘ smear” with a style or the handle 
of the brush. In very perfect work, to be looked 
at from no great distance, a second application of 
the *‘smear ” was made in parts, and the dark 
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with subdued color by the radiation of light from 
the unshaded parts; and compound tints were 
gained, in the same way, by the juxtaposition of 
two primitive colors. No attempt was made at 
aerial perspective or pictorial illusion. The lim- 
itations of the art were frankly observed. It was 
not sought with transmitted light to produce the 
effects proper to reflected light, nor to disguise 
the presence of the indispensable leading. Fig. 1 
will give some idea, such as can be given without 
color, of these early windows, in which strong 
feeling managed to express itself, in spite of 
poverty of acquirements and of means. Fig. 2, 
which is from Viollet-le-Duc, shows the manner 
of shading with enamel, and of taking out lights, 
and Fig. 3 shows the use of the leading as out- 
line, and also to give the effect of narrow lines 


FIG. 4.— SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN ‘‘ ANTIQUE” GLASS. 


hatchings were reinforced with absolutely opaque 
black. The background, if too brilliant, was 
toned down by a very fine cross hatching of dark 
lines, or covered with conventional ornamentation 
in the same manner. All this work was of ex- 
treme boldness and vigor, the object being to gain 
strongly marked form, and to subdue the glare of 
light without interfering with the purity of the 
color. Broad lights were left, particularly near 
the edges of a color mass, and the shadows were 
full of minor lights in the interstices of the dark 
hatchings and where the broader shading had 
been removed with the style. The effect was 
highly decorative and very little pictorial. The 
figures or other subjects, strongly outlined in 
every part by the leads which held them together, 
were easily distinguishable from a great distance ; 
the dark shading was softened and overspread 


of shade. Figs. 1 and 3 are from Gailaband, 
LI’ Architecture et les Arts qui en dépendent. 

By the pure enamel method it is possible to do 
without much leading, but impossible to avoid it 
altogether. Very large sheets of glass painted 
with enamel colors cannot be burnt so as to vitrify 
the enamel without running great risk of spoiling 
the color. Still, much of the leading being -got 
rid of, a softer and more delicate style of drawing 
and shading may be employed, and the work be- 
comes, so far, like a painting in oils rather than 
a mosaic. Unhappily, the mind resents this per- 
fection as if it were a trick. The window so con- 
verted into a painting is no longer a window. It 
does not merely subdue the light in letting it 
pass. It excludes the light without, and reflects 
the light within. It does not play its part in the 
general decoration, but is an independent work 
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of art, badly placed. It has no appearance of 
structure or solidity. One wants to thrust his 
fist through it to make sure that something real 
is there. It is a nightmare—an anomaly. This 
unsatisfactory feeling is increased by the dullness 
and thinness of the colors; and, at a little dis- 
tance, all the fine drawing and detail is lost— 
eaten away by such light as struggles through. 
The light which the old glass stainers knew how 
to make use of in giving softness and finish and 
harmony to their work is the enemy of their more 
pretentious successors, and destroys what they 
have taken so much pains to create. 

“‘The discovery of enamel colors,” says Win- 
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FIG. 5.— WINDOW SCREEN IN PURE MOSAIC GLASS—EGG PLANT. 


ston, the English authority on stained glass, ‘‘ was 
made at an unlucky moment. There is no doubt 
that, if the masters of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries had known of other enamels than the 
brown, they would have used them as freely and 
legitimately as they used that. But in the six- 
teenth century the art had already abandoned its 
proper decorative and structural functions, and 
the discovery of the other enamels only enéour- 
aged the glass painters in attempting to compete 
with oil. To do that they sacrificed color, solid- 
ity and intelligibility, and then, as might have 
been expected, failed of their aim. There is, I 
believe, some use in art for every imaginable proc- 
ess, and it is quite possible that enamel on un- 
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stained glass may have peculiar advantages as 
well as defects. It is its abuse in the production 
of windows, which look better by reflected than 
transmitted light, that is to be unreservedly con- 
demned. At the same time, I have never seen 
the work in pure enamel which, for a window, 
I would not prefer to have done in mosaic, or 
enamel on mosaic. The cheapness of the enamel 


method, both as regards material and labor, was 
perhaps as powerful an inducement to its abuse 
as any other; for the decline which had already 
taken place in stained glass was, in part, due to 
the great cost of the ancient method. The twelfth 
century windows were narrow and not numerous ; 
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but as the architects made their wall piers lighter 
and further apart, the great spaces between had 
to be filled with glass, and the costliness of col- 
ored pot metal led to the use of more and more 
white glass or grisaille windows. The invention 
of the yellow stain of silver led to the almost com- 
plete disuse of the pot-metal colors. The growth 
of the Renaissance feeling helped the downward 
progress of the art by introducing designs un- 
suited to the material; and, finally, the growth 
in purity and clearness of the unstained glass de- 
prived the grisaille windows of their last glory of 
pearly or greenish lustre, and left the whole field 
clear for the enamelers. The new form of glass 
painting did not thrive long, though great artists 
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tried their hands at it. It fell into disuse and dis- 
esteem as oil painting multiplied its triumphs; 
and in 1768, according to Le Vieil, there was but 
one glass painter in Paris, and he could not main- 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW IN TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON, 


tain himself by his art, but had to gain a living 
by carrying on a trade in glass. 

To whom belongs most credit for the revival in 
Europe of the antique style it would be hard to 
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say. ‘The Germans were the first in the field, but 
the pot metal that they make is so thin that it 
must be backed up with thick plate glass to pre- 
vent it from being blown in by the wind, and so 
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glaring that they have been in the habit of coat- 
ing it with a layer of enamel over all, ‘‘of the 
thickness and the color of pea soup.” Winston 
was perhaps unduly elated over the result of his 
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analysis of ancient glass when he boasted that he 
had ‘‘ beaten the French glass stainers so hollow 
that it is quite laughable.” Viollet-le-Duc is not 
likely to have been far mistaken in maintaining 
that some of the modern French restorations can- 


FIG. 6.— DESIGN FOR HARVARD MEMORIAL WINDOW. BY JOHN LA FARGE. 


not be distinguished from the ancient work. It is 
certain that the opinion became general in Eng- 
land, France and Germany about the same time, 
that, if the ancient windows were to be equaled, 
a return must be made to the ancient methods. 
That opinion was long in making its way across 
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the Atlantic. Our manufacturers and their cus- 
tomers were equally opposed to it; the former, 
because the ‘‘ antique” glass required labor, taste 
and skill; the latter, because it was costly, old- 
fashioned, and lacked the false finish which dis- 
tinguished the better specimens of 
enameled glass. A people like ours, 
new to art, and accustomed to ad- 
mire in all their surroundings the 
regularity and evenness of machine 
work, could hardly be expected to 
appreciate at once the mosaic style. 
It required some courage and a 
great deal of constancy to introduce 
it. But when the universal revival 
of interest in artistic matters began 
to touch us, it was inevitable that 
its effects should be seen most de- 
cidedly in stained glass. The very 
narrowness of the limitations within 
which it is properly bound guaran- 
teed rapid progress as soon as the 
true path was entered. And, on 
the other hand, the strong tempta- 
tion to experiment with the material 
could hardly prove to be thrown 
away on American workmen. No 
other material used in any of the 
fine arts so well repays experiment. 
The infinite variety of effects af- 
forded by its natural accidents of 
stria, bubbles, unequal blending or 
distribution of the coloring matter, 
etc., leaves always room to hope for 
something not yet attained. Asa 
consequence, notwithstanding the 
immense progress which all the 
forms of decorative art have made 
with us in the last few years, it is 
safe to say that none of them have 
improved as much as our work in 
stained glass. 

Page, McDonald and McPherson, 
of Boston, were among the first to 
make good pot-metal glass in Amer- 
ica. Some of Page’s glass was 
shown to Mr. Russell Sturgis in 
1870, and he found it difficult to 
believe that it was made here. Ba- 
ker, of New York, began to make 
“antique” glass some years later. 
His work was and is distinguished by good fecl- 
ing for color and a determination to use artistic 
material only. 

Cottier & Co. about the same time introduced 
here what is known as the English Domestic 
Style of Stained Glass. This is in some respects 
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anew departure, but we cannot say that it is one 
which ought to be widely followed. The glass 
used is English pot metal, clearer and poorer in 
effect than the American. The coloring is low, 
thin, but harmonious. The drawing is reason- 
ably good. The distant effect is better than that 
of many American windows, while still far from 
admirable. The prevalent English ‘‘ fads ”—the 
affectations and the unintelligible symbolism of 
modern British painting—have a weak echo in 
the figure designs of this school, and the purely 
decorative part of the work is as far removed 
from a healthy style of art. The leaded lines are 
little insisted on. The beauties of the material 
are never fully developed. The surface painting 
and staining are not calculated to help it, but are 
used for their own sake ; and weakly convention- 
alized forms of foliage, sunflowers, etc., are drawn 
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Mr. Tiffany handles his splendid material. The 
thick stalks of the vines, the outlines of the 
latticework which supports it, and the veinings 
of the leaves, are all designed by the leading. 
The modeling of the leaves and fruit is given by 
the inequalities of the glass itself, and the play 
and gradation of color in its substance. When 
the sunlight streams in through such a window 
the effect is as if the real object, rendered trans- 
parent in all its tissues by some unwonted in- 
tensity of the ray, filled the space. No enamel 
painting, no work in any other medium, could be 
anything like so “realistic”; yet it is plainly 
glass, and one is fully as much impressed with its 
decorative and structural as with its picturesque 
value. It is like one of those little landscapes by 
Dupré, in which the loaded sky, while manifestly 
and unmistakably paint, is vet more distant, 
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FIG. 7.— VARIETIES OF AMFRICAN OPAL GLASS. 


upon the glass as if it were paper. The cartoon 
is generally as interesting as the window. 

On the contrary, good American pot metal, 
such as is now made, is often as heavy and as rich 
in color, tone and texture as any of the twelfth- 
century glass. In Fig. 4 we have attempted to 
convey some notion of its varied surface and 
markings. Fig. 4 a@ is a clear, slightly greenish 
glass, streamed with ruby, black and _ purple. 
Fig. 4 4 is full of bubbles and long tangled fibres 
of iron red. Fig. 4 ¢ is of a changeable blue 
green, and impressed on both sides with an ir- 
regular linear pattern. There are almost count- 
less other varieties as interesting and as firm in 
color. The ‘‘ opal” glass which has been intro- 
duced by Mr. La Farge and Mr. Tiffany is one of 
these, which is itself capable of an infinity of uses, 
and of entering into combinations, more or less 
intimate, with every other variety. 

The stained glass window screen represented in 
Fig. 5 is a good example of the mode in which 


aerial and full of motion than if the painter 
had taken the greatest pains to hide his methods 
and his means. 

Trinity Church, Boston, in addition to its archi- 
tectural merits and the wealth of ornamentation 
which Mr. La Farge has lavished on its interior, 
contains what will probably be considered in the 
near future as the first example of an American 
school of stained glass. The beautiful grisaille 
window shown in the accompanying woodcut 
(page 117) is in fact the first now extant which 
was designed by Mr. La Farge, and consequently 
the first which we owe to an American of any 
prominence as an artist, for Mr. Tiffany did not 
enter the field until some time later. The failure 
of the other windows, in the modern English 
style, to harmonize with the mural decorations, 
was what caused Mr. La Farge seriously to turn 
his attention to the making of stained glass, and 
the first fruit of this was the strikingly successful 
window in question, the only one in the church 
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which is in keeping with the general scheme. 
It was made as an experiment, of the cheap- 
est pot metal, painted and put together in 
the simplest manner, yet the effect is as ad- 
mirable as it is unique. It was not designed 
for its present position, and therefore does 
not give to the full the effect of pearly light, 
at once illumining and toning the wall dec- 
oration, which it ought to produce. Still, 
the eye instinctively turns to that part of the 
building where it is situated, finding there a 
degree of completeness and harmony of which 
the other windows rob the rest of the interior. 
In medieval churches either the wall decora- 
tion was distinctly subordinated to the glass, 
or an attempt was made by the use of the 
strongest and most brilliant tones, often 
glazed over gold, to bring it up to the same 
pitch of power and luminosity. At the same 
time the intensity of the glass was lowered, 
as before described in this article, by the ap- 
plication of the brown enamel; still, it was 
impossible to completely harmonize it with 
the wall surfaces. For this reason the borders 
of the windows are in all mediwval work a 
very prominent part of the design, and the 
outer edge was almost invariably left white. 
The two incongruous elements of the decora- 
tion were thus kept separate from one an- 
other, and the eye was not offended by the 
immediate contrast of the strongest tones of 
the glass with the necessarily darker wall 
paintings. The trouble was, however, still so 
apparent, that it certainly had its share in 
bringing about the final disuse of stained 
glass; and if the reader will bear in mind 
that the problem presented to Mr. La Farge 
by his own previously executed work in Trinity 
Church was even more embarrassing, though 
not, as it turned out, so hopeless, and that 
it was solved with perfect success, he will 
begin to perceive why it is that this hundred- 
dollar window, made with a little cheap glass 
and some brown paint, should be worthy of 
attention even now, when so much has been 
done by Tiffany, La Farge himself, and others, 
and when so much more may be confidently 
looked forward to. The general tone of the 
interior of Trinity Church is rich and mellow, 
but not overpowering or “heady.” Highly 
finished figure subjects like that of Christ and 
the woman of Samaria, which is shown in our 
iilustration, form the most striking part of it. 
It is evident that no similar subjects should 
be introduced in the windows, for while, ow- 
ing to their brilliancy, they might distract 
attention from the wall paintings, they could 
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FIG. 8.— REDUCED WORKING DRAWING OF 
A WINDOW IN PURE MOSAIO. 
BY JOHN LA FARGE. 
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not possibly compare with them in expressive 
power, even if done by the same hand. It is 
the worst fault of the other windows that they 
are thus unsuited to their surroundings. In 


Fic. 9.— THREE LIGHTS OF A MEMORIAL WINDOW. 


color, also, they are too weak and glaring, and 
while the strong coloring of the medieval glass, 
if anything comparable with it had been attain- 
able at the time, would be equally out of key, 
what was wanted was a design which should be at 
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once rich and subdued, neither falling behind the 
general scheme nor standing apart from it. The 


grisaille answers these conditions ; the other win- 
dows do not, and are a positive eyesore. 


The 
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complicated wheelwork of Mr. La Farge’s win- 
dow serves to continue the convolutions of the 
painted moldings and friezes which lead up to it. 
Though only black and white, it positively has 
more value as color than have the stained glass 
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windows near it, and its ornament is so disposed as 
to lead the eye gently across it, and allow it to 
dwell at full leisure on the more important wall 
paintings. 

Mr. La Farge had, however, made an earlier 
attempt in stained glass, which it is important to 
mention, as it led him to the adoption on a large 
scale, in his subsequent work, of what is practi- 
cally a new material—opal glass. He had, while 
still engaged on the frescoes of Trinity, begun to 
make a small colored window from specimen 
pieces of glass which he had collected, combined 
with thin slices of onyx and other semi-precious 
stones to give the richness that was then unat- 
tainable with the best modern glass to be found. 
Some pieces of opal glass accidentally produced 
at one of our glasshouses were found to be a 
good substitute for the onyx. He tried to get 
the glassmakers to make him some in panes. The 
process was perfectly simple, but was not appar- 
ently believed in. The window was abandoned. 

Next came the commission for the Harvard 
memorial window, which was to be one of a num- 
ber; and, after an unsatisfactory carrying out of 
his designs by other hands. he set to work in ear- 
nest to produce or procure good colored glass, and 
do the work himself. Much of the window now 
in place is made of his own material. We give 
an outline of it (Fig. 6). On entering into the 
practical business of making the colored pot 
metal, Mr. La Farge found himself again con- 
fronted, as all modern makers have been, by the 
difficulty of obtaining the richness of tone so ob- 
servable in ancient glass. The Munich artists, 
as already pointed out, tried to obviate this diffi- 
culty by using a backing of enamel of the color 
and consistency of pea soup. Many English 
makers purposely dirtied their work with a smear 
of brown paint and wax. La Farge returned to 
the idea he had of making use of the opal glass. 
This in its chemical composition is the same as 
the opaque white glass, known as fusible porce- 
lain. Phosphate of lime (bone dust), peroxide 
of tin, or arsenic, are the coloring matters. The 
arsenic gives the shifting orange tinge which sim- 
ulates the fire of the opal. If evenly mixed in 
the melting pot, and not pressed, any or all of 
these ingredients would only give a plain opaque 
white, or, if subjected to an even pressure, a 
milky white glass, slightly tinged with orange, 
if the arsenic is used ; but if corrugated or rolled 
by hand, different degrees of translucency and a 
shifting play of color are produced, which render 
the material invaluable to the glass stainer. The 
opal ** body ” can be used in positive-colored glass 
with somewhat of the same result as if it were 
backed up with opal glass. Used as a color among 
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others, it takes the place of the medieval nacre- 
ous white, and gives value to all the other colors 
in a window, making the red redder, etc., serv- 
ing, when properly chosen, as a pearly gray with 
a slight tinge of the complementary. Small win- 
dow screens of glass mosaic are sometimes entirely 
lined with opal, for the purpose of breaking and 
diffusing the direct sun rays, which would other- 
wise penetrate into the room in pencils of colored 
light. However beautiful this effect may be high 
up in the vaulted roof of a cathedral, it may be 
inconvenient in a dwelling house. The ‘ warm 
gules” may not always, as in Keats’s poem, fall 
on ‘‘ Madeline’s fair breast ”; and patches of pris- 
matic colors wandering across one’s pictures or 
one’s face may produce an impression the reverse 
of agreeable. The outer casing of opal makes it 
impossible for this to happen, and gives the col- 
cred glass inside a richness and atmospheric effect 
which in itself is worth the added trouble. In 
very large work it cannot be said to render unnec- 
essary all further experimenting toward getting 
the brilliant but deep-toned colors of the ancient 
glass, but it is still the most important addition 
to the matériel of the glass stainer since the dis- 
covery of the yellow stain and of enamel colors. 

Mr. La Farge has taken out patents for the 
manufacture of ‘‘ opal.” Some glass stainers say 
it does not harmonize with other glass, which is 
absurd. The opaque fusible porcelain may be so 
used with other glasses as to be very disagreeable, 
but it is quite impossible to find a colored glass 
which cannot be harmonized with opal. It is ad- 
mitted without contradiction that Mr. La Farge 
and Mr. Tiffany have preceded all others in the 
use of it, and have done much more than all oth- 
ers to develop it. Mr. La Farge’s patent rights, 
enforced, will be likely to be exercised for the pro- 
tection of good work against such as may by their 
inartistic use of the material tend to lessen its 
value. It has always been possible to obtain opal 
glass as an imperfect fusible porcelain, and as 
such it may have been used over and over again ; 
but until Mr. La Farge and Mr. Tiffany took it 
up it does not appear that any effort had been 
made to regularly produce it, or to develop its 
peculiar qualities. It is entirely different in ef- 
fect from the German milk glass, and even from 
the Venetian opal, which it most nearly resem- 
bles, for neither of these has its body or tone. It 
is an American contribution to the art. 

All the varieties of artistic glass are now made 
here as well as anywhere in the world. At pres- 
ent no one goes abroad for his pot metal ; each 
makes it for himself, and does his best to outrival 
others in quality and color. To give a list of the 
various effects of iridescence, semi-opacity, of 
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surface corrugation and internal stratification, of 
lamina, fibres, striae and bubbles, would fill some 

ges. There are not only imitations of the old 
ruby, topaz, purple, etc., but there is also glass 
which imitates the chalcedony and the moss agate, 
and glass which is inlaid or sprinkled with glass 
of another color. We have given some illustra- 
tions, a reference to which will help to a concep- 
tion of its diversities of texture, but the best which 
can be done with drawings and description com- 
bined must fail to convey an adequate idea to 
those who have not seen its many artistic qual- 
ities. Some of the effects produced in the melt- 
ing pot are extremely curious, and even pictur- 
esque. A piece of sprinkled glass may, for in- 
stance, show a very suggestive storm scene—a 
mass of wind-swept twigs and branches in dark 
brown, the emerald leaves torn from them filling 
the sky, which, with its flying, shapeless clouds, 
is represented by the murky-white foundation. 
Another variety of glass is of a dark sea green, 
through which play long fibres of red, which 
seem to sway up and down, like seaweed in the 
waves, with the undulations of the rough surface. 
In this the red fibres are developed by heat to any 
length and degree of complexity. The glass when 
first made is entirely green. Glass has been made 
by Mr. Tiffany, for special purposes, over an inch 
in thickness; and rough-faceted glass, looking at 
a distance like the unpolished stones of Indian or 
old Gaulish jewelry, is much employed by him. 
It is, of course, extremely costly, but fairly solves 
the problem of richness. 

But, given good glass, it by no means follows 
that you will have a good window. Artistic ac- 
quirements and faculties of a very high order are 
as requisite as the material itself. Few people, 
even of those who are continually handling color, 
have the color sense ; and yet this is more neces- 
sary in dealing with stained glass than with any- 
thing else. The entering light carries every color 
up to such a pitch that discords, which would be 
scarcely noticeable in work seen by reflected light, 
are unbearable in stained glass. ‘‘ The ancients,” 
says M. Bontemps, ‘‘ with the palette that we call 
incomplete, produced effects of harmony to which 
we have not yet attained. People have imagined 
that this was owing to the quality of their colors, 
while it was really the result of the well-balanced 
powers of the different colors, and of their artist- 
ically combined oppositions.” According to M. 
Labarte, the success of the medieval glass stainer 
was due to “‘the skillful arrangement and_har- 
monious distribution of his colors.” ‘* A knowl- 
edge of the relative values of tones” is reckoned 
by Viollet-le-Duc as the first requisite of success 
in stained glass. As the blending of tones cannot 
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be carried to any great degree of accuracy or re- 
finement, it is all the more essential that each 
piece of glass should be chosen with reference to 
its effect on every other. What is known as the 
orchestration of color, i.e., the massing of color 
harmonies—attempted by very few painters on 
canvas—is almost necessary in glass. In color, 
again, as in music, there are harmonies which 
cross and blend ; others, of which the component 
notes are scattered apparently at random through- 
out the composition. In work like stained glass 
the absence of these implied harmonies is at once 
felt, for only by them can the colorist reach the 
expression of infinity. But it goes without say- 
ing that genius only is capable of supplying all 
this. Bontemps is right, therefore, when he says 
that the one thing needed for modern glass paint- 
ing is a great artist. And yet it could hardly 
seem likely, when the difficulties peculiar to the 
art are taken account of, that an artist, great or 
small, could be found to take it up. It is, as has 
already been shown, an art in which the painter’s 
skill is as nearly as possible useless ; in which 
nothing is to be gained with facility but brilliancy, 
and that is more likely to be attributed to the 
material than to the artist. 

It is impossible to overrate the difficulties in- 
volved. The distant appearance of a work may 
be wholly different from what one would expect 
from a near view. Everybody has noticed the 
effect of a bright light coming from behind a 
dark object, in apparently eating it away or re- 
ducing it to a shadow. ‘Trees and branches seen 
against a sunset are an example. If the light is 
confined on all sides, this effect is much stronger. 
When a figure or other subject of a window is not 
positively outlined, shaded vigorously, and ex- 
aggerated, rather than the reverse, as to move- 
ment and expression, it becomes, when the win- 
dow is in place, weak, confused and unintelligible. 
It is, as it were, melted down in light. The 
French artists of the twelfth and thirteenth cent- 
uries understood this, and used their lead outlines 
with a boldness which showed their thorough ac- 
quaintance with the conditions of their art. In 
the head of Henri de Mez (Fig. 3), the heavy line 
across the face serves at a distance but to mark 
the prominence of the cheek bone on one side, and 
of the muscles of the cheek and jaw on the other. 
The lines which cross the forehead and the neck 
are similarly reduced to shades, marking what a 
modern painter would call the great planes of the 
head. If the illustration is held at a distance of 
a couple of yards from the eye, something of this 
effect will be given by the radiation of reflected 
light from the white spaces between the lines. 
In the original, the light coming through must 
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act much more sensibly. The background, which 
is of red glass, has been purposely made up of 
little bits, so that the multiplied lines of leading 
might reduce the glare of light and tone the 
color. Viollet-le- 
Duc gives some 
striking illustra- 
tions of the power 
of light to modify 
forms in this man- 
ner. (In Diction- 
naire de VArchi- 
tecture Frangaise, 
Art. Vitrail.) 
Color is affected 
by it in as great a 
degree. Some col- 
ors, more radiant 
than others, are Sy 
spread over the iif ‘a 
latter asa glazeby jf a 
the light. Red, 
in the Chartres 
windows, is pur- 
pled by the neigh- 
borhood of light 
blue. Our mod- 
ern blues are not 
radiant enough to 
distribute » them- 
selves with any 
great effect over 
surrounding col- 
ors, but the yellow 
stain, the most 
brilliant color now 
in use, does so 
very perceptibly. 
The ancient reds, 
which are quite 
black near by, are 
brilliant and strik- 
ing when seen far 
off. And, per 
contra, our mod- 
ern blue grays and 
purples are apt to 
look muddy, slaty 
or obscure when 
seen a hundred 
feet away. 

The position of NEW YORK CITY. 
a window is also 
of the utmost consequence. An unobstructed 
front view is not always desirable. In modern 
churches a great deal of light is considered nec- 
essary, and of the many devices of the old masters 


for reducing and confining it, most are at times 
inadmissible. If very heavy glass is used, enamel 
paint must be eschewed, and likewise very small 
leading. If form is of great importance, and 
much leading or 
enameling is nec- 
essary, corre- 
spondingly thin 
glass is required. 
We cannot, unless 
in exceptional in- 
stances, use rich- 
toned glass, close 
leading, and 
strong shading, 
with dark enamel. 
Hence advantage 
should be taken, 
whenever _possi- 
ble, of interven- 
ing pillars, hang- 
ing lamps, carved 
screens, and what- 
ever else may dif- 
fuse the glare of 
light, and compel 
one to look ob- 
liquely through 
the glass, which 
obviously is equal 
to a thickening of 
the glass. Mr. 
Tiffany, to. this 
end, systematic- 
ally inserts his 
glass at different 
angles in the lead- 
ing. But, if posi- 
tion is important 
in more or less 
pure mosaic, it is 
still more so when 
enamel is used in 
any quantity. 
The windows in 
St. Thomas’s 
Church, New 
York, which are 
-ubout as good 
specimens as can 
be found of the 
BY ZETTLER, MUNICH. sort of work which 
was most ad- 

mired here until recently, would not look nearly 
so bad as they do if they had been properly de- 
signed for the place and the light which they are 
in. They are pretty completely covered with 
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enamel. The two side windows are much lighter 
than the centre, which sets back of them—a good 
plan enough in mosaic, but always dangerous in 
enamel. Tfere, at least, as the dark central win- 
dow, on account of the orientation of the church, 
receives only a side light, while the sun enters 
directly through one of the side windows, this 
arrangement has proved admirably calculated to 
bring out all the defects of the enamel method in 
the most striking manner. The central window 
looks like a badly done mural painting, through 
which absolutely no light at all seems to pass. 
Its dullness, instead of helping the rich color 
around by contrast, effectively destroys it by 
spreading over it a dirty-brown obscurity rather 
than a light, in which, too, Mr. St. Gandens’s ex- 
quisite groups of angels in relief are as much lost 
as if they were packed away in a basement. These 
windows are of French manufacture, and*it would 
be interesting to know if their designer would 
have done any differently had he been aware of 
the position which they were to occupy. Mr. 
Tiffany’s mosaicwork, in which the forms may 
be said to be molded in thick glass, or are put 
together from small pieces so as to have adequate 
relief without requiring to be touched with the 
brush, would take away the breath of any modern 
European glass stainer. And Mr. La Farge’s 
management of enamel on mosaic in important 
figurework is just as much beyond all contem- 
porary competition. 

It is unquestionable that in small work of 
simple design enamel should not be used at all. 
To belabor a small screen or window light with 
painted decoration in the English style is to spoil 
good or middling glass, and to throw away work. 
Where the highest decorative results are aimed 
at, or a certain degree of realism is required, as 
in the Harvard window, and where the texture 
of the glass cannot, on account of size and dis- 
tance, be conspicuous, the covering of some por- 
tion of the window by vigorous shading with 
enamel may be of the greatest benefit, even in 
a decorative sense, for it tends to intensify the 
light and color in the portions left uncovered. 
But in the case just mentioned—in the case of 
small work which may be examined part by part— 
nothing can make up for the loss of color and the 
hiding of the material which is involved. In this 
sort of work the style should always be the pure 
mosaic. There need be no lack of variety. Be- 
sides the endless combinations of geometrical 
forms, derivable from medieval designs, the 
Arabesque and Japanesque systems of abstract or- 
namentation are in practice drawn upon by all our 
designers. Mr. La Farge has led off (Fig. 8) with 
Renaissance designs in pure mosaic, of one of 
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which we give a fac-simile of the working draw- 
ing. The simple shapes of the lower animals and 
plants are easily imitated in this manner. Their 
forms may be indicated by the leading alone, or 
may be rendered with an almost illusive natural- 
ness by the choice of wrinkled, bulging or con- 
cave pieces of glass, as is done by Mr. Tiffany. 
Many of the lower marine animals would make 
peculiarly good subjects, as their bodies are often 
transparent or diaphanous, and beautifully tinted. 
The reproduction of simple artificial objects is 
likewise allowable, and may be made very inter- 
esting, as is shown by the pretty designs in the 
New Casino at Newport. Even in the case of 
the largest and most important work, the benefits 
conferred by enamel are, for the most part, ob- 
tainable also in mosaic. The partial opacity 
which it gives, at some artistic cost, can be got 
in the glass itself without any loss of surface qual- 
ity. The legitimate use of enamel is thus reduced 
to the gaining of additional form by vigorous 
drawing in dark hatchings over the colored and 
self-shaded pot metal. Its use in other ways can 
be defended only on business grounds, not on 
artistic. 

The attention paid in our country to these re- 
quirements and capabilities of the art seems, with 
all drawbacks, to be greater than that bestowed 
on them anywhere else at present, and marks the 
inception of a distinctively American school of 
stained glass. If the progress so far made is 
equaled in the future, it is easy to see that no 
foreign competition need be dreaded. Twenty 
years ago there was hardly a bit of good glass 
made in the country: to-day we produce better 
glass than has been made since the sixteenth 
century, and some that has hardly been equaled 
since Roman times. Quite recently it was found 
impossible to have a fine figure subject properly 
treated. The very parties who failed then would 
probably carry it out successfully now, such has 
been the force of the general tide of improve- 
ment. Our workmen are as skillful as any ; our 
public are rapidly becoming educated to appre- 
ciate good work ; and, for the first time since the 
revival of the art, it has been taken up by artists 
of acknowledged power. Both Mr. La Farge and 
Mr. Tiffany are born colorists, and each of them 
has a profound acquaintance with all forms of 
decorative design. As is usual with ‘‘ those who 
know,” their influence is one, although their dif- 
ferences are all the more striking, because their 
methods grow out of the same root—an apprecia- 
tion of what is and what is not ornament. Mr. 
Tiffany’s Oriental leanings are well known. He 
is in favor of the boldest, strongest, most telling 
method. He never hesitates to join cloth of gold 
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to cloth of frieze; to inlay rough cast with fine 
marbles, or to use the cheapest along with the 
most gorgeous glass, when an artistic result may 
be secured. He is without any touch of the 
‘‘literary sort of thing.” He speaks, as nature 
does, through the eye to the mind and the feel- 
ings, in a manner which is too little understood 
at -present. The effect of color on the emotions, 
the food for thought which may be conveyed by 
the simple presentation of natural form, are not 
generally appreciated to the full by modern art- 
ists, who very often seem to aim at results which 
can only be obtained in literature. Mr. Tiffany 
handles his theme as boldly and naturally as he 
does his material. His way of regarding his sub- 
ject implies his fechnique. He has carried the 
use of pure mosaic further, perhaps, than it has 
ever been carried before. It used, for example, 
to be a question whether landscape motives were 
admissible in stained glass. It was said, justly 
enough, that in a window, as in any flat decora- 
tion having such intimate structural relations, 
every portion must come out to the same plane, 
and in appearance as in reality contribute to the 
support of the whole. Nothing must appear to 
lie behind or be detached from another. It was 
thought that landscape, depending so entirely on 
the expression of distance for all its higher effects, 
was in consequence out of the province of stained 
glass. But Mr. Tiffany has shown that it is fully 
within the scope of the most severe and legitimate 
mosaicwork, and, further, that many of the most 
poetic passages of landscape can be better repre- 
sented in glass than in paint. In Fig. 9 the central 
light is mostly filled with a landscape, which, 
though in the original full of light and air, is 
perfectly well held in place. Mr. La Farge has 
not yet attempted in mosaic what Mr. Tiffany 
has, but in his Harvard window a distinct Jand- 
scape effect, though of an extremely simple char- 
acter, has been produced. In all attempts of the 
kind ‘‘opal” glass is invaluable as a means of 
giving sunlight and atmosphere. 
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Tue sad and untimely death, on November 4th, of Colo- 
nel John Flavel Mines (‘‘ Felix Oldboy ”) robs coutempo- 
rary periodical literature of one of its brightest ornaments, 
and Frank Lesyiz'’s Poputar Monruty of a favorite con- 
tributor. Colonel Mines’s chosen literary field was old 
New York. He brought to bear upon this subject a rare 
and minute erudition, combined with a sympathetic charm 
of style which won for his ‘* Felix Oldboy ” papers a pop- 
ularity unrivaled, probably, by anything of the kind since 
Washington Irving. A collection of these papers is about 
to be given to the public in book form. One of the most 
notable of them was that devoted to the romantic legend- 
history of Charlotte Temple, whose alleged grave in the 
Trinity Churchyard has been and still is the shrine of 
countless sentimental pilgrimages. It appeared originally 
in Frank Lesure’s Porputar Montuiy, November, 1890. 
Next month (in the February number) this magazine will 
have the melancholy pleasure of presenting to its readers 
a new article by ‘‘ Felix Oldboy,” in his happiest vein, and 
almost the last he wrote. It is entitled, *‘ Historic Homes 
and Haunts in New York,” and will be interestingly 
illustrated. 

*: Bens. F. Jonnson, or Boone,” is an old and now well- 
known alias of James Whitcomb Riley, under which he 
originally contributed some of his most popular dialect 
poems to the Indianapolis Journal. These quaint and 
lovable verses —‘‘ The Old Swimmin’ Hole, and ’Leven 
more Poems ”— together with a score of subsequent ones 
in the same yein, are now collected and published by 
the Bowen-Merrill Company, in a neat little volume under 
the general title of ‘‘ Neighborly Poems of Friendship, 
Grief and Farm Life.” It is illustrated with half a dozen 
delightfully Hoosierish scenes and types. The same pub- 
lishers issue Riley’s tender poem, ‘‘ An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine,” in flat quarto book form, with colored and mono- 
tint plates, making an elegant holiday publication. 


A voLUME containing nine ‘‘ Studies: Literary and So- 
cial,” by Richard Malcolm Johnston, is published by the 
Bowen-Merrill Company, of Indianapolis. Some of these 
essays have already had currency in the form of magazine 
articles ; and, as most readers will probably judge, possess 
qualities of observation, thought and style of expression 
which justify their preservation in permanent form. 


+ Licut o’ Love” is the unique title of a Southern novel 
of peculiar charm, written by Mrs. Clara Dargan Maclean, 
und just published by the Worthington Company. The 
scenes are laid in Charleston, 8. C., in ante-bellum days, 
when its society was sui generis refined, cultured, hospita- 
bie; and, under a slight disguise, the wits and belles of a 
now almost forgotten period move before us in a glamour 
of grace and beauty and chivalric splendor. The story is 
full of brilliant local color, and abounds in dramatic situ- 
ations. As a study of character, it rivals the best intro- 
spective productions of the subjective school, while the 
lofty ethical tone will make the book acceptable to those 
whose consciences disapprove the ordinary modern ro- 
maantic novel. 

Youne folks who like books are to be envied as the holi- 
day season approaches, they have such a beautiful array 
of good things set before them for their edification and 
amusement; and this year they are more than ever to be 
envied. The publishers have given them a most delight- 
ful feast of literature. Charming writers and pleasing 
artists have joined in making handsome and readable 
books. A volume that will especially delight the boys is 


‘* Little Smoke,” by William O. Stoddard (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York). It is a stirring and realistic story of ad- 
ventures among the Sioux Indians, and is full of spirit and 
go. Then there is *‘ We All.” by Octave Thanet, from the 
same publishers, a most interesting story of outdoor life 
and adventure in Arkansas ; ‘* Midshipman Paulding,” by 
Molly Elliot Seawell, also from the Appletons, telling of 
life on the ocean wave and of exciting sea battles. Then 
from Roberts Bros., of Boston, comes ‘t Betty, a Butterfly,” 
by A. G. Plympton, a charming little story for children ; 
“Last Words,” being « collection of the latest short stories 
of Juliana Horatio Ewing, who died a few years ago; 
‘Old Rongh the Miser,” by Lily F. Wesselhoeft, a pret- 
tily told little fable for children ; ‘‘ In the High Valley,” 
by Susan Coolidge, being the fifth and last volume of the 
Katydid Series, which has delighted thousands of girls 
who will gladly welcome the new addition to it; ** Jolly 
Good Times at Hackmatack,” by Mary P. Wells Smith, 
which will give a jolly good time to all the young folks 
who read it; ** A Lost Hero,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward and Herbert D. Ward, a beautifully gotten up little 
book, telling a good story in a good way. Very little folks 
will be tickled to death over a book the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York has just published. It is called 
‘*The Brownie Paper Dolls,” and consists of a series of 
costumes, which are to be cut out and fitted on to the 
figure of the well-known Brownie, which is also given in 
the book. With these costumes any of the principal 
Brownies can be made. 

Granp and solemn old Westminster Abbey, with its 
beautiful architecture, its historic memories, royal tombs, 
etc., has been brought over here to America by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., in the form of a well-printed, well-illus- 
trated book. It is written by W. J. Loftie, F.S.A., who 
does not attempt to make of it a history or a guide to the 
ancient church, but treats of the significance of its archi- 
tecture, of the art displayed in the royal tombs, of the 
early examples of heraldry to be found on the walls, and 
of the history of English epitaphs as illustrated by the 
monuments. The illustrations in the book, of which there 
are a large number, are well-nigh perfect, being composed 
principally of sketchy drawings by Herbert Railton, which 
give a good idea of the artistic beauty of the old building. 


“A THING of beauty is a joy forever.” This applies to 
books as well as to anything else. The pleasure to be de- 
rived from a beautiful book is indeed never-ending. Joy, 
therefore, should reign supreme from now henceforth, for 
this holiday season has produced many fine-art books. 
For instance, there is ‘“‘ Ideals of Beauty,” containing six 
very handsome women’s heads, from water-color paintings 
by Maud Humphrey. These heads are real marvels of 
beauty, and the eye could gaze upon them for hours with- 
out tiring. It would be hard to imagine a prettier face 
than that of Marguerite, which forms the frontispiece to 
this book. The type of beauty, the drawing and the color- 
ing are all delightful. The other ideals are just as charm- 
ing in their way. There are other illustrations to the book 
in the form of head and tail pieces accompanying a number 
of poems on woman by various poets. Another new fine- 
art book is ‘+ Favorite Water Colors,” which, as its name 
indicates, contains reproductions of some of the best 
modern water-color paintings, by several well-known 
artists. There are six of these pictures, all well executed. 
“At Your Service,” by Francis Day, which serves as a 
frontispiece. is perhaps the best, although ‘* Vain Regrets,” 
by H. W. MeVickar, comes very close after it: but they 
are all worthy of more than # casual glance. Besides the 
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two mentioned, the artists represented are Charles Howard 
Johnson, Percy Moran, James Symington and James M. 
Barnsley. The book has a pretty cover designed in white 
and gold. Two fine volumes very much alike are : ‘‘ Drift 
from the Sea of Life,” with illustrations by OC. McKnight 
Smith, and ‘‘ Songs of the Sea,” illustrated by Reynolds 
Beal. There is a delightful nautical flavor about these 
books, every page containing verses that sing of the sea 
and of life on the ocean wave, accompanied by appropriate 
and prettily designed illustrations. Rolling sea, fine ships, 
fishing smacks, schooners, tugboats, ropes and pulleys, 
logbooks, anchors and chains, storm-tossed and becalmed 
vessels, wrecks on the reefs, are all pictured in such a way 
as to almost smell of the briny deep. These fine gift books 
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are all published by the Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. 

From winter to winter, touching at the months of 
spring, summer and autumn, Helen Hunt Jackson delight- 
fully escorts us in her ‘‘ Calendar of Sonnets” (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston). Each month as we pass through the 
year is described to us in charming poetry emphasized by 
pretty head and tail pieces and beantiful pictures. We 
feel ourselves passing slowly from frigid zones into tem- 
perate and torrid climes, and again into temperate and 
frigid countries. The book is a very handsome one, being 
most prettily covered. 

Some dainty meals may be prepared with the aid of the 
chafing dish, and just how to do this may be learned from 
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‘* Cookery with a Chafing Dish,” by Thomas J. Murrey 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York). It is a small, 
unpretentious volume, but it contains nearly a hundred 
recipes. 

A very pretty little edition of Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow-bound” 
has just been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
It is illustrated with nine small but beautiful photogravures 
and an excellent steel portrait of the poet. The binding 


is of white cloth ornamented with blue-and-gold letters. 
Another holiday book of poetry from the same publisher 
is a leather edition of Dr. Holmes'’s three great humorous 
poems, ‘‘ The Deacon’s Masterpiece; or, The Wonderful 
One-hoss Shay,” ‘‘ How the Old Horse Won the Bet,” and 
These poems have all gained 


‘* The Broomstick Train.” 


COLD BLAST—A FAN-CY SKETCH. 


a widespread popularity, and will be gladly welcomed in a 
volume by themselves. Sketchy drawings by Howard Pyle 
accompany the poems. 


Recent paper novels include ‘‘ The Knights of the 
Green Table,” from the French of Antonio Scalvini (the 
Price-McGill Company, St. Paul), a thrilling story of the 
secret societies of Italy ; ‘‘ The Shoplifter,” by Georges 
Ohnet (the Waverly Company, New York), containing 
three short stories; ‘‘ Morphine,” by Dubut de Laforest 
(the Waverly Company, New York); ‘‘ The Hidden Sin: 
or, The Mysteries of Arden Hall,” by Eliza A. Dupuy 
(T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia) ; ‘‘ The Story 
of Colette.” translated from the French (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York). 
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FirTy years since the cartographers had no 


difficulty in designating the western portion of ‘‘The Great American Desert.” 
the area of the United States, or that of the more 


northern territory of Mexico. 


By RICHARD J. HINTON. 


the maps they made, in block, and in black letters, 
Even thirty 
years ago the proportions assigned by this title 
They wrote across were great enough to make those who studied our 
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maps believe that one-fifth, at least, of the United 
States was for any purpose entirely irreclaimable 
and worthless. Upon modern maps, however, the 
title «‘ American Desert ” is confined to a compar- 
atively small area in Utah, lying west of Salt 
Lake. ‘The story of exploration and pioneering 
which has brought about this change in map- 
making is one that holds within its limits much 
of the romance of the modern world. It would 
fill portly volumes to tell it with due sequence 
and proportion. It is no part of this paper, how- 
ever, to enter into that romance, or present the 
poetry of its struggle with savage nature, ani- 
mated by the aspirations which has made a score 
of commonwealths out of a region given over by 
explorers and scientists to the sage brush, the 
horned toad and rattlesnake, the beaver and 
bear, the buffalo and mountain sheep, and the 
almost as wild—in their estimation, at least— 
whilom hunters and trappers of the region. 
‘West of the 100th meridian of longitude from 
Greenwich, two-fifths of the United States may 
be found. Of this vast area, over 125,000,000 
acres are estimated to be reclaimable by waters 
that may be obtained or are in sight; of the re- 
_ mainder, 100,000,000 more are arable in char- 
acter, but it is doubtful if sufficient water can be 
stored or conserved to bring them under the do- 
main of the agriculturist. The pastoral ranges 
are estimated at 350,000,000 acres, and the forest 
tegion proper at about 150,000,000 acres more. 
The area of irreclaimable desert is now estimated 
at 75,000,000 acres ; but even this sum is subject 
to a serious revision. It is not all without large 
utilitarian aspects. Salt, sulphur, borax and 
other mineral products are already being worked ; 
and it is yet possible that a very considerable 
area, taking the whole into consideration, of these 
alleged deserts may be reclaimed and made fruit- 
ful. The utilitarian aspect does not, however, 
concern me so much in this article. A lifetime 
traveler, a close observer and a constant student, 
Ido not hesitate to say that of similar areas of 
which I have seen or read of, the desert regions 
of Western America are among the most pictur- 
esque in beauty of scenery, even sublimity of as- 
pect; and with all the drawbacks that aridity 
brings in its train, they are also among the most 
delightful in climate. 

The western-bound traveler on the north ob- 
tains his first observation of a genuine desert re- 
gion when entering the ‘* Bad Lands” of Nebraska 
or South Dakota. The swift speed of a railroad 
train does not afford the best vantage ground for 
observation ; yet, if our traveler has an artistic 
eye, or any knowledge of geology or climatic influ- 
ences, he will be at once interested in the strange 
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and weird forms of mingled beauty and grotesque- 
ness which erosion by wind and water has 
wrought and produced. The forms and colors 
of the strangely toned tableland are so vivid 
and so different from that of the plains regions 
which the traveler leaves behind him, that a pict- 
ure is fastened on the mind’s eye that is never 
likely to be forgotten. Every mineral dye known 
to the chemist and the laboratory is painted upon 
eroded surface or rock, earth and stratum. The 
wind has wrought weird forms, the sand has 
carved grotesque signs, and ancient waters have 
cut deep and winding channels through the 
length and breadth of this vast tableland, stretch- 
ing out from the foothills of the Rocky Mount- 
ains until in its eastern dip it mingles with the 
great plains. 

Passing westward by the central routes, our 
traveler will not find himself within the limits of 
irreclaimability until the locomotive has crossed 
the plains, risen to the foothills section, and thun- 
der onward to the Valley of Wind River and along 
the Union Pacific, or crossed over the Snowy 
Range by the Rio Grande and Western into the 
cafion region of the Grand and Gunnison Rivers. 
Kven then it is doubtful if any of the territory 
passed over can properly be designated as desert. 
Going southward, either by the Atchison and To- 
peka and down the Rio Grande, or across the 
Staked Plains by the Texas Pacific, the traveler 
will see but u very small proportion of the acre- 
age which may probably be termed an irreclaim- 
able desert. A railroad is a great convenience, 
but it is not conducive to accuracy of observation 
or thoroughness of exploration. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, we really see more, but know less, of 
our Western region than was usually the case 
before the two great oceans were connected by 
iron bands. 

There was a romance in earlier days that, 
glamourlike, hung over this region. The ex- 
plorations then made were thorough. Explorers 
did not confine themselves so much to stated 
routes or lines of travel. Those who read after 
the travelers of forty years since or less obtained 
more knowledge and absorbed the same more 
thoroughly than appears now to be the case. 
The military and civil explorers of that date had 
something else besides gain in view or scientific 
hobbies to defend. They were opening a conti- 
nent to the uses of man, and so were eager to 
point out all features of advantage, utility or 
beauty. Those who have achieved the same 
name more recently appear to be largely influ- 
enced by a desire to spin, from their own con- 
sciousness, webs of fheory to sustain objective 
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graphical inferences or schemes of paleontolog- 
ical nomenclature. I know of nothing more inter- 
esting in the literature of exploration than the 
reports of Lewis and Clarke, Bonneville and 
Gunnison, Fremont, Stevens and Emory; of 
Bergland, Perry, Michler and many others who 
have served under the notable engineer and ge- 
ographer, George M. Wheeler. The expedition 
of Lieutenant Ives was illumined by the scientific 
work of Dr. Newberry. The column marching 
of Kearney, the United States surveys for Pa- 


cific railroad routes, and, later still, the compre- 
hensive geographical surveys and investigations 
of Dr. Hayden, with other large work of the en- 
gineers of the Topographical Corps, have all 
greatly aided a more thorough yet popular 
knowledge of our mountain area. Since then 
Major Powell has gilded the cafion region of 
the Colorado with the glow of his magnificent 
powers of description. Yet the professional ex- 
plorers who have followed his footsteps or have 
been directed by him have devoted themselves 
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LAKE BONNEVILLE, AND ITS SHORE 


mainly to more strictly technical work in geol- 
ogy and mineralogy, botany and natural history, 
or in distinctive topographic statement and work. 
Perhaps this later labor may be more exact than 
the earlier reports, but certainly they are not of 
as much interest or value to the layman and the 
unlearned, however advantageous to the scien- 
tific reputation of the individual or class. Nor 
does their work give, with all due deference to 
the learning displayed, an ex cathedra right to 
settle every unsolved problem that may present 
itself, and that, too, with a wave of the hand 
which has in it something of cosmical assertion. 
Even a United States geologist may not know 
all there is to be known of the vast region under 
consideration. | 

The desert region is not entered upon, with 
the exception of the ‘‘ Bad Lands” of Northern 
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Nebraska and of the Dakotas, until the backbone 
range of the continent is crossed. Something is 
seen from the railroads that looks like a desert 
indeed in the Valley of the Rio Grande. The 
«* Journado del Muerto,” or “journey of death ’” 
—an area that forms a great mountain bowl or 
basin, bare of surface water, except where the 
Rio Grande fringes the western edge of it—looks. 
surely like a veritable desert, unfit for man or 
beast. Yet cattle manage to live upon its nu- 
tritious grama grass and sage brush, and there 
are a few ranches where water for use has been 
obtained by dug or bored wells at moderate 
depths. This great area may be reclaimed if 
water can be stored from the river surplus and 
storm floods of the embracing ranges, or are to- 
be in part found below the surface from phreatic 
or earth’s sources. Off the lines of travel in New 
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Mexico, Northwest Arizona and Southeast Colo- 
rado and Utah, there are deserts of salt, alkali 
and sand, of denudation and erosion, wrought in 
all sorts of fantastic shapes, and colored by every 
hue that nature keeps in her huge painting 
box—the mineral-veined stratum of mount- 
ain and mesa. -The bold topographical re- 
liefs which frame them are due to three 
causes—dislocation by movements of the 
rocks below, denudation by the effect of 
water, or eruptive displacement as a result 
of voleanic activity. West of the 100th 
meridian the two first-named causes are 
chiefly found, modified occasionally by the 
third. The valleys of the basin region are 
residual in character ; on the plateau divi- 
sion they are ercded. One is largely caused 
by the passing off of geological waters ; the 
other, by these waters forcing their way 
through vast barriers and obstructions. 
The Gila Desert, in Southwest Arizona, for 
example, according to Drs. Newberry and 
Blake, was once covered by the waves of an 
estuary. The ‘“ Lost Mountains” show 
wave action, while gravel and sand indicate 
subsidence. The Salt Lake basin is covered 
to great depths with detritus, and the pos- 
sible maximum proportions of valley sedi- 
ments are estimated at from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet. 

In Utah and Nevada the American Desert 
has a reasonable chance to display its peculiar 
charms. In Mormonland there are huge 
areas that, so far as the conditions are 
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known, are appropriately designated as ‘ irre- 
claimable.” West and south of Salt Lake is the 
section marked by mapmakers as the ‘‘American ” 
or ‘Great Salt Lake” Desert. It is evidently a 
portion of the area once covered by Lake Bonne- 
ville, but drained during the later segment of the 
era in which it was disappearing. It occupies 
space enough to give the explorer a fair idea of 
what in North America constitutes a desert land. 
There are trails across it, but at present they are 
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infrequently traveled. In older days of overland 
travel much more was known of it than is at pres- 
ent the case. Below the Homus Range lies the 
beginning of the Sevier Desert. It is all a part 
of the old lacustrine drainage area. Still further 
south by west is the ‘“ Escalante ” Basin or des- 
ert. In proportion to total area, Utah and Ne- 
vada have larger desert sections than any other 
of the arid States or Territories. 

This whole section, then, is marked, delimited 
and scored all over by the imperishable records 
of the waves and waters which once washed and 
carved in enduring rock their shore lines, beaches 
and benches, or raised the silted barriers that 
still indicate the ancient inlet and outflow. The 
illustrations made for the United States geological 
reports are fine and accurate, and compel the put- 
ting aside of some rude sketches with which the 
pages of my notebooks are covered. The Bonne- 
ville shore lines, along the base of the Oquirrh 
Mountains, near Stockton, are the finest examples 
of this sort of formation to be found on the con- 
tinent. The picture of the ‘‘ Tabernacle Crater ” 
is an admirable presentation of the combination 
of volcanic action with that of water and desicca- 
tion. A still more remarkable scene is that pre- 
sented at the ‘‘ Head Waters of Paria Creek,” in 
Southern Utah, showing as it does in a vivid de- 
gree the local beginning of the wonderful cafion 
region of the Colorado—a region of erosion and 
desolation unequaled in sublimity on the face of 
the earth. In this connection two more illustra- 
tions are given, one being copied from a plate in 
Geologist Russell’s monograph on ‘ Lake Lahon- 
ton,” and designed to illustrate the enduriug ef- 
fect of erosion by water and drift. 

The basalt channel and tableland sections of 
the Snake Valley mark a desert section whose 
irreclaimability is undeniable to irrigation en- 
thusiasts like myself. Yet the great supply of 
life-giving water which pours through that river's 
voleanic channel will doubtless in some way be 
harnessed to the service of future farmer and 
fruit grower ere many years pass by. The Snake 
River Valley, however, desert as it is for a con- 
siderable portion, is to grow in fame as one of the 
centres of marvelous natural beauty and sublime 
scenery. The “American” and “Shoshone” 
Falls alone make it world-famous, dividing the 
palm as they do with some of the most striking, 
picturesque and powerful cataracts and rapids 
known to the world. But the most noted of all 
our desert regions lie in the Southwest. Arizona 
—an arid zone indeed—has two with which I am in 
many ways quite familiar. Nevada has its Black 
Rock, Ralston, in part at least the Panamint and 
Amargosa, and ‘other smaller basins, with broad 
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stretches also of earth and mineral salts, its 
playas ” or desiccated shallow lagoon beds. These 
are, to those who know not, apparently worthless. 
Southern California boasts of the Death and 
Amargosa Valleys, among its other wonders. Pub- 
lic interest in Death Valley has been keen, but the 
largest degree of attention is turned upon our 
American Sahara, the Colorado Desert. Then, if 
we cross the Colorado plateau directly southward 
by emergence from the basin region, we shall find 
ourselves passing a lava field greater in extent 
than that of the Snake Valley; and continuing 
our journey, we shall come upon a wide and ex- 
tended series of gravelly plains scored all over with 
signs of even recent igneous action. 

The Papagoria is the regional designation of an 
extended series of lava- burned and blackened 
plains in Southwest Arizona, extending from the 
Baboquivera, Tucson and other ranges in the 
east, to the Sierra de la Gila in the southwest—a 
distance of nearly two hundred miles. It is a 
dreary region scorched by fire, from amid which 
rise a few isolated ranges running generally 
northwest by southeast, and all bearing the evi- 
dence of volcanic origin. The open mouths of 
cones are many. Riding from Yuma to Santa 
Domingo on the border of Sonora and along the 
eastern flank of the Gila Range, the traveler may 
readily see sixty or more of these seismic mouths 
—open jaws that bear evidence of comparatively 
recent activity. Indeed, over the southwest por- 
tion of the Papagoria one can almost see the geo- 
logic forces at work. The making of rock strata 
is going on, even now, at a short distance from 
the shallows that mark the head of the Gulf of 
California. The cacti—hideous hobgoblins that 
they are of the vegetation world—are found in 
abundance. The plumy arrowweed gives some 
relief to the weary eyes. The palo verde, and 
other half-bush, half-tree specimens of arid vege- 
tation, with the pale leaves and gnarled, low- 
spreading branches of the mesquite tree, are also 
occasionally seen over this region—once part of 
an inland sea or lake. Wild, desolate and forbid- 
ding as the Papagoria is, human life still finds a 
fitful existence upon it. The Coccopah Indians 
wander about it, finding sustenance from mes- 
quite and cactus. The hybrid Mexicans of the 
border have for many years contrived to do some 
mining in it. In the eastern section there are 
still found small bodies of Papago Indians. Their 
main body lives around the walls of San Xavier 
del Bac, eighteen miles south of Tucson, The 
Papagoria bands manage to find springs and dig 
shallow wells, thus obtaining water sufficient for 
a scant irrigation and cropmaking. Along the 
southeastern portion there are some mines and 
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ranches, few in number, but enough to show pos- 
sibilities. At one point evidence of a former 
mission and ranch are abundant. In the north- 
east section of this wild tableland — the Papa- 
goria—stands the crumbled walls of the Casa 
Grande. It is all that is left—except a grayish 
debris rolling in slight hillocks over a great space, 
and showing the existence of former dwellings— 
of a once great community. Ihave traced the 
existence of former inhabitation in the crumbled 
gray dust of cajon and adobe walls, for miles 
around the ‘Great House,” and have followed to 
the Gila River the lines of a large zanja, or irri- 
gating ditch, deep enough in portions to rise 
above horse and rider. 

Leaving the Papagoria and going westward to 
reach the Colorado River at Yuma, when crossing 
the river we find ourselves fronting physical con- 
ditions that forcibly recall those of another conti- 
nent. We might readily imagine ourselves pass- 
ing from Ismailia to Cairo, facing the arid regions 
that frame the Upper Nile, or entering upon the 
Algerian Sahara. But here, at last, we are on 
and in the desert! Look! It is a vast area 
of gray sand, pebbles and bowlders. ‘Taken in its 
entirety and at one comprehensively wide sweep 
of vision, one beholds it framed in great ranges 
of utterly bare, bold and rugged mountains, gra- 
nitic upon the west and eruptive upon the east, 
rising from, 4,500 to 6,500 feet above sea level, 
and without verdure of any sort. Even the 
desert vegetation. which has no leaves but a 
pulpy green on its qneer branches, is entirely 
missing. As the range frowns down upon the 
weird and desolate plain below, every feature that 
is at all salient enough to stand out from the 
stern surface of the sublime desolation is carven 
by the magical tools of the sandstorm into the 
most grotesque of tortured and twisted shapes— 
forms so queer and distorted as to well betit the 
evil grandeur of the whole landscape. 

The Gulf of California, however, and well 
within a comparatively recent period, had its 
head at the foot of the San Gorgione Pass, and 
covered the comparatively higher portions—such 
as Indio and Palm Valley—of the Colorado Des- 
ert, nearly 200 miles north of its present location. 
The marine mollusks to be found in that section 
are in evidence of this. The wind-worn condi- 
tion of the pebbly surface affords a striking proof 
of the age of the gulf’s subsidence. The beach 
marks, plainly to be traced along the base of the 
Coahuila and San Jacinto Ranges, are certainly as 
strong a proof as the shore lines of the geolog- 
ically evolved lakes of the basin region—Bonne- 
ville and Lahonton. The Colorado River, if it 
ever left its present channel at Callville and 
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flowed westward, ceased its course some distance 
above the head of the Salton Sink, or ‘‘ Colorado 
Desert.” That strange expanse of arid desolation 
is the dry bed of a dead sea, or gulf head, which 
once formed, with the drainage floods of the Ne- 
vada Basin, a mountain Mediterranean Sea. 

The upper and central sections of the desert 
are desolate and bare almost beyond description. 
The broken and mountainous mesa at the foot of 
the San Jacinto Range is the terror of the miner 
and a dread to the explorer. Sheer and precip- 
itous, the dark granitic mountain side rises for 
over 6,000 feet, making a western wall of about 
seventy miles for the empty sea plain that rolls 
away to the Salton Sink. 

This mountain shore line is as steep as that 
which, sixty miles or so to the westward, makes 
the boundary of the Pacifice—an ocean beating 
against a continent, with barely a vestige of beach 
to be seen along the 700 miles of California coast. 
The Wasatch Range in Utah, frowning over the 
surface of Salt Lake, is the only other formation 
on the vontinent I know of which has in its pre- 
cipitous descent anything like the characteristics 
of the San Jacinto. This sheerness is of impor- 
tance in considering the drainage capacity of the 
basin beneath. On the eastern and upper half of 
the basin are disjointed eruptive ranges that mark 
the termination of the Sierra Nevada, whose 
southern extremity is practically found in the 
bold, brown outlines of the San Bernardino Range, 
The region is rugged and water-worn, wind- 
carved and eroded, bowlder-tossed and desiccated, 
desolate and savage almost beyond conception. 
The view given from Toquich Cafion is a vivid 
illustration of this whole area. The heat is some- 
thing fearful to think of, let alone encounter. 
Yet, if anything is more fearful, the advent of a 
sandstorm is far more to be dreaded. <A govern- 
ment trail, afterward a stage route, and now a 
railroad track, passes over this portion, bearing 
northwest by southeast from San Gorgione Pass 
to the Colorado River at Yuma. Another road, 
more traveled in the older days, and much longer, 
being almost twice the desert distance traversed 
by the Southern Pacific, crosses the broader 
southern portion of this dead gulf bed. It is 
known in frontier history as the Butterfield 
route, and was part of the Southern overland line 
maintained, before the Civil War, from Fort 
Worth, Texas, to San Diego, Cal., at great cost, 
against Comanche and Apache, aridity and des- 
ert—the latter two being oftener more fatal than 
the first pair of delectable savages. 

But a strange fascination, even if one does not 
wish to try it again in any other way than through 
the homeopathic doses administered from a car 
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window, is found in this mighty waste. ‘The heat 
of the atmosphere, which is yet so clear, makes 
every rugged line vibrant in the wondrous haze. 
Every summit and mountain side, every rude and 
eroded foothill, is aquiver in its magical light. 
The white alkaline efflorescence gleams for scores 
of miles in every direction. The sand grains are 
transparent and translucent in the sun’s glow. 
It is a luminous desolation, and all sorts of illu- 
sions appear. Rocks gleam and burn as with the 
multihued flames of a refiner’s furnace. The 
range takes on all the wondrous tones of the 
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spectroscope. The mirage is the witch of the 
desert. Before the Colorado and Gulf waters 
flowed into the Salton or San Felipe Sink that 
was the one dark, damp reach of dreary gray 
lying in the very heart of the gleaming wilder- 
ness. Now it is of the deepest azure, vying with 
the unclonded sky in its blueness. 

Southward, the desert broadens. Toward the 
west, and as the river bottom on the east is 
reached, there are signs of growth, and a scant 
vegetation is seen, queer and strange enough to 
unused eyes, but to the man of the desert suffi- 
ciently grateful. The railroad track almost hugs 
a group of mud volcanoes, whose small steamy 
columns, five or six feet in height, are thrown 
up continually, accompanied by low rumbling 
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noises and the smell of sulphur. These active 
cones occupy a crowded space of about 600 by 
1,500 feet. In the southwest corner is a small 
lake, the waters of which have a temperature of 
100° Fahr., while the alum-tasting water in an- 
other pond to the east has one of 96°. The mud 
thrown up registers as high as 260° Fahr. It is 
of inky blackness as it rises, but soon drying, it 
becomes a dingy gray. To the taste it is very 
pungent. The Indians make use of it in food 
and medicine. There is quite a population of 
From the Colorado the 
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Yumas and Chimeheuvis wander over the west- 
ern portion. The Coccopahs and Diegnitos range 
at will in the southern portion. The Coahuilas 
are indigenous to the northeast section, and there 
are two small bodies of Mission Indians located 
on the extreme northern rim. 

Nearing the river bottom by the Southern Pa- 
cific Road, the presence of water near by is plainly 
apparent. The reedy bushes or clumps of arrow- 
weed are more frequent. The pale green of the 
greasewood (palo verde) is observable. Mesquite 
trees, low and broad-spreading, are to be seen. 
Upon looking southwestward, a few black oaks 
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may be taken in. The desert willow, with its 
feathery tremble, vibrates in the heat. The 
stately yucca—‘‘ the Lord’s candlestick,” as it 
was fancifully termed by some early Spanish 
traveler or padre—the agave, with the ‘ barrel ” 
cactus and the Spanish bayonet, are not infre- 
quent. <A sickly green sedge or grass begins to 
appear, and as we catch the sound of ‘ rushing 
waters ” we see the vivid foliage, tall trunks and 
stalwart branches of the handsome cottonwood— 
the valley tree of the arid region, always accepta- 
ble to traveler or tiller of the soil. Quite to the 
surprise of the traveler who is not a naturalist, 
there may be occasionally seen hovering near the 
infrequent pool the Carolina or turtle dove, coo- 
ing and fluttering as if thoroughly at home in its 
inhospitable surroundings. 

On the east side of the river in Southwest Ari- 
zona, and below Yuma to the head of the Gulf of 
California, the territory is one of strange aspects. 
In the Lower California section of the desert 
basin, in addition to a volcanic region of low 
ranges, principally the Coast and Coccopah 
Mountains, about 1,000 feet above the tableland 
or desert, with their reported geysers, mud 
springs and ink-black fountains, there are abun- 


dant evidences of the combined effect of river’ 


and gulf overflow. The immense amount of silt 
annually brought down the Colorado has shoaled 
the head-water region of the gulf, and made it a 
wide range of shallows. The mountains are bald 
and forbidding, without timber, and for some fifty 
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miles at their base, along a bleak region of sand 
and gravel, may be seen cactus and palo verde, 
with an occasional arroyo, or shallow lagoon, 
rapidly drying under the late summer sun into 
a glistening alkali playa. From a distance these 
ranges look rugged in the extreme, although 
here.and there, as you watch the play of the sun, 
you see reflected back perpendicular walls of 
smooth white rock. The wonderful clearness 
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of the atmosphere makes all these broken and 
ragged lines shimmer and tremble in the hot haze 
of the noonday, glow with rose flush in the early 
morn, and deepen from sere brown and gray, as 
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the long afternoon shadows descend, into a mar- 
velous purple whose rich tones soften every rude 
outline, and transform every rugged arroyo into 
a darkling translucence of color that transcend 
the richest dyes of Tyre, and far surpasses the 
glimmering soberness of imperial robings. When 
the sunset comes, and the golden glory is made 
majestic by all the changes that radiation can 
produce, to light sawtooth ranges with every color 
that nature knows, all hues appear—rose and 
pink, gold and amber, aquamarine and apple 
bloom ; the flush of the peach with the gray of 
‘the night; the red of the pomegranate with the 
crimson brown of the fading day; the turquoise 
and the emerald mingle their softness and flame 
with the fire of the ruby; while above all arches 
the arid azure, uncheckered by cloud, and only 
dimmed by the breath of a mirage breaking into 
sun-gilded towers and spires, tall masts and 
plumed trees. When all this comes—and it comes 
every sunset in the rolling year to the desert 
region of Southern California and Southwest 
Arizona—this locality is simply sublime. 

The Colorado Desert proper embraces a total 
area of about 12,006,000 acres, nearly or quite 
one-half of which lies within the boundaries of 
the United States. The remaining area is in the 
Peninsula of Lower California. These figures in- 
elude the mountain and foothill sections, as well 
as the sink or desert proper. A considerable 
portion of the Mexican sectiom is removed from 
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the desert character by reason of overflow. It is 
of rich alluvium soil, and is covered by grass, sup- 
porting some population, scant though it be. 
The desert sink or basin is peculiar in form. The 
map presented is probably the best extant. It 
was prepared by Colonel William Denton, C. E., 
of San Diego, who is largely interested in the 
region, and has devoted years to its study, and 
was made originally for the use of a special com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. In that 
shape it was designed to show the area of possible 
irrigation within the so-called desert region. The 
great sink easily shows the original character of 
its formation and use. It runs to a point in the 
northwest, where the descent begins at the Pass 
of San Gorgione, which has an elevation of about 
600 feet above sea level. The suggestion that the 
sink or basin itself was at any time the channel of 
the Colorado is disproven by a slight examination 
of the topography thereof. The elevation at 
Callville, or below the Needles, where it is sup- 
posed the Colorado might have been diverted 
from its present channel, is about 4,000 feet. 
There are obstructive ranges of greater height 
between the river and the desert sink. Below 
that point the Colorado follows to the neighbor- 
hood of Ehrenberg, Ariz., a channel, cafion and 
valley mixed, but all the way with near-by mount- 
ain barriers that forbid accepting the hypothesis 
of the river’s having flowed any further west. 
The Monument Range has an elevation of 2,300 
feet, while opposite Ehrenberg the altitude is 934 
feet. To the west and south the Chuchavalle 
Divide attains 2,500 feet. After leaving the Ar- 
izona town the Colorado flows into and through 
the Purple Hills Pass, and pours its great flood, 
gathered by over 800 miles or more of undiverted 
mountain course, through the most marvelous 
region of geological convulsion of which physical 
science now possesses a record, as a turbid, silt- 
bearing, delta-forming stream, for about 125 miles, 
until its waters mingle with those of the Gulf of 
California. 

The Colorado’s vast load of silt is continually 
enormously shoaling the present gulf head. The 
suggestion of delta formation by the river, re- 
cently made by Director John W. Powell, belongs 
only to the area below the Purple Hills and Castle 
Dome; indeed, its operative forces are barely 
visible before the Gila forms a junction with the 
Colorado just above Yuma. Statements have 
recently been made, upon the same authority, 
that the waters of the Colorado are loaded with 
limestone and salt to a degree so great as to 
render it unfit for potable or arable purposes. 
Among several analyses of the same I select the 
following, which were made in connection with a 
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government exploration, because it offers a com- 
parison with the waters of the Nile: 


Constituents. Colorado Nile. 
Hygroscc ie water.................0.. 3.27 
Chemicall, bound water, soluble in 114 
hydrochloloric acid.............. Fee 
Potassa sss 5a.cdoiahselindems hedadnews 0.103 0.166 
Soda, with trace of lithia............ 0.074 0.022 
DANG 5 65K sdiasdeine oeie ares easels laieaiees eoidis's 1.725 
Carbonate of lime ................04: 12.50 een 
MaGnesin is. os Sassi Soe cis grein esis -- 0.69 0.046 
Oxids OfiFOR. sd bose6s ssaci sews es 86 syngas 8.804 
AMONG 2: 0i5: di giecs snare artis sins ee dies 2.26 8.804 
Phoepborie! acids.':'.:2. 6% seis cnieetees ss 0.146 0.143 
Sulphurio:acids . 2:66 ic sci ss505s orice Trace Trace 
Oxide of manganese...............065 Trace 
Insoluble in hydrochloric acid ....... 78.1 


The sink and. desert region proper forms, from 
just above Seven Palms to just below Lake Ma- 
quata in Lower California, an irregular triangle, 
the apex of which is bent over at the northwest, 
and covers an area of about 5,000 square miles. 
The breadth of the old gulf head or shore line is 
not over fifteen or twenty miles at Seven Palms. 
At the San Felipe or Salton Sink (as the first 
United States land surveyors designated the bed 
of the present lake in 1852) the dry sea bed or 
desert is less than thirty miles wide in the centre, 
between the eastern foothills at the base of which 
runs the Southern Pacific Railroad, and the rugged 
formation which lies at the base of the sheer-sided 
San Jacinto, and through which the Rio, San 
Felipe has cut its way to bear in part to the sink 
the drainage waters of that great range. The 
western line of the triangle widens toward the 
southwest. The other line goes directly south- 
east to the open river bottom at Yuma. Across 
the southern third, where the delta land begins 
to rise with more or less regularity, the widest 
base line of our drainage basin is found. At 
Indio, to the northwest, the elevation is about 243 
feet above the level of the Salton Sink—that is, 
of its beach lines. The centre of the sink is 331 
feet below sea level. The Salton Railroad Station 
is 263 feet below sea level; that of Indio is 20 
feet. The culminating depression or central level 
of the old gulf head is about 65 miles in length 
and about 35 in width. It is now about three- 
fifths filled with water. To the south, and espe- 
cially on the west, the desert begins to rise some- 
what rapidly. Yuma is 146 feet above sea level, 
or 146 feet above the centre of Salton Lake. 
Westward are Indian Holes or Wells, a distance 
of 97 miles ; the altitude is 244 feet, and the de 
scent therefrom to the sink itself is considerably 
over 585 feet. These figures must be borne in 
mind in ‘order to understand how the dry sink 
has been transformed into a lake averaging 20 
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feet in depth. The desert to the southeast, or 
the river rim, is about 118 feet lower than the 
western rim, or the Indian Wells section. As the 
Colorado flows for 60 miles southward to the gulf, 
it often shifts its course or cuts false channels in 
the quaking sandy de!ta to the west. 

Sixty miles below Yuma, Hardy’s Colorado is 
found—a deep slough into which the river pours 
its waters every time there is a rise. Below that 
are the Middle and New River streams, channels 
that are fed from the north and not at the heads 
thereof. These channels cut their ways in devi- 
ous shape to the west and thence northward. The 
Indian Holes or Wells are flanked to the west and 
north by what are termed the ‘ Mud Holes,” 
great cracks in the yielding alluvium of from five 
to eight feet in diameter and of great depth, into 
which from the Indian Basin all of the river and 
gulf overflow and areal drainage continually 
pours. The lines of the New and Middle Rivers 
are, even when driest, to be distinguished by a 
heavy growth of mesquite trees. There are many 
theories afloat of the tracing of old irrigation 
ditches, but I place little credence therein. Wa- 
ter, slightly brackish or alkaline, is obtainable in 
all seasons at a short distance from the surface. 
A vast drainage flood is annually poured into 
this Indian Basin, which easily shallows and re- 
tains the same. Only an occasional showery rain- 
fall on the desert and from thirty to fifty inches 
on the summits of frowning San Jacinto, or as 
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much more upon Chuchavalle and the Coahuila 
Ranges, on the western side of the sink. During 
the earlier months of the year just past the 
most abnormal of rainfalls has fallen. Across, on 
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the western side of the San Jacinto Range, over 
thirty inches were precipitated during one storm 
in less than twenty-four hours. At Yuma as 
much rain fell in a week as usually descends in a 
year. Where does it all goto? There is no dif- 
ficulty, except from the quicksand choking the 
well casing, in obtaining at from 300 to 700 feet 
a large artesian supply. The Indian Basin has 
an area of about 40 
squares miles. That 
of the Colorado Val- 
ley, tributary to the 
overflow section, is 
about 100 square 
miles. At Yuma the 
river has been 29 to 
33 feet during the 
flood period of the 
past year. At the 
several breaks in the 
sand-silt barriers the 
overflow streams have 
been 12 to 15 feet 
deep and many yards 
wide, carrying thou- 
sands of cubic feet of 
water every second. 
From February to 
July, by at least three 
great streamways, this 
flood has been pour 
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from the Indian Basin 
to the Salton Lake, or 
San Felipe Sink, is 
less than 40 miles. 
More than halfway in 
the rapid descent of 
nearly 500 feet there 
is a sand barrier, half 
a mile wide at its base 
and some 9 to 10 feet 
in height. This has 
been bored through 
and flowed round 
when the Indian Basin 
was no longer able to 
contain the overflow 
from below. And in 
this simple way the 
Salton Lake has been 
formed. 

It can be easily kept 
open. The Colorado's 
inlets, as well as the 
great volume of its 
annual overflow, can readily be maintained and 
regulated. These great floods are known to have 
recurred at regular intervals ever since the region 
passed into possession of the United States. 
There was one in 1849, again in 1852, *55, *59, 
"62, °64, “67, "74, °81, *88, 90, and again in the 
year past. There probably were other overflows, 
but of the years named the records are before me. 


ing into the Big 
Holes. The distance 
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The sink bed has several times been covered by 
water, but not to so great an extent as during the 
past year. The Colorado River current moves at 
the rate of 7.12 miles per hour; that of the gulf, 
at 10 miles. The force of these great currents 
when at flood and neap tide must be enormous. 
The region is one of earthquakes. At Yuma they 
expect several shocks every fall. An old Spanish 
voyager (1596) said of the gulf: “It is not the 
sea that_is dangerous, but rather the trembling 
coast.” 

Can these natural conditions be made service- 
able to man? There is no doubt of it. The low- 
est estimate on reclaimability has been 500,000 
acres within our boundary lines. The larger fig- 
ure, that of Colonel Denton, is not less than 
1,797,120 acres. What can the desert produce ? 
Everything of a semi-tropical character, I re- 
ply. In this may be included rice, sugar cane 
(two crops per year, and three years’ use of one 
growth), cotton, hemp, sugar beets, pepper, gin- 
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ger, all the semi-tropical fruits, and many of the: 
most valuable medicinal gums and products of 
Mexico. Fine vegetables and fruits will be special 
crops. The ripening of wine must be among the 
features of this region. Will the permanence of 
this desert lake materially modify or change un- 
favorably the wonderful dryness of sea air which 
is produced for San Diego and the Southern Cal- 
ifornia coast by the arid air rising from the des- 
ert ? Ido not believe it will. Why should not 
Congress order a full inquiry and exploration ? 
But the desert will in large degree, and at no dis- 
tant day, partially disappear, and new opportuni- 
ties for man will come. With the prophet Isaiah 
we may exclaim : ‘* The Lord shall comfort all the 
waste places. He will make the desert like the 
garden, and the desert shall rejoice and bloom as 
the rose. For in the wilderness shall water break 
out, and streams in the desert. And the parched 
ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water.” 


PRAYER. 


By RuDYARD KIPLING. 


Ir there be good in that I wrought, 

Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine ; 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought, 

I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


One instant’s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all eternity’s offense ; 
Of that I did with Thee to guide, 
To Thee, through Thee, be excellence, 


Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Bring’st Eden *o the craftsman’s brain, 
Godlike to muse o’er his own trade, 
And manlike stand with God again. 
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The depth and dream of my desire, 
The bitter paths wherein I stray, 
Thou knowest who has made the fire, 
Thou knowest who has made the clay. 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy Worth, 
It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken; 
Oh! whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 

Help me to need ne aid from men, 
That I may help such men as need! 


PoP, 


By Mrs. E. M. DE LEon. 


THE actual Queen of Egypt, the Khedivesse, 
or Vice-reine, as she is called by foreigners, un- 
like most Eastern princesses, was not originally 
aslave, but of royal blood on both sides of the 
house. 

Her father was the son of Abbas Pasha, Vice- 
roy of Egypt, and her mother a daughter of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 


Unlike most other royal ladies also, she does 
not have to share her husband's affections with 
the three other wives liberally allowed by the 
Koran to ** the true believer,” but holds an un- 
divided sway over the heart and home of the Khe- 
dive Tewfik, whose father, Ismail, rejoiced in his- 
full allowance of wives, and was patriarchal in 
the number of his children. 
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There is a good story told of Ismail Pasha, 
who on one occasion was attracted by the bearing 
of one of the young boys in the riding school, 
and calling him aside, inquired : ‘‘ Whose son are 
you ?” 

The boy replied: ‘‘ They tell me I am the son 
of His Highness Ismail Pasha.” 

He absolutely did not know by sight all of his 
own offspring. 

Another curious feature of the reign of Ismail 
Pasha was his private or Khediviel pharmacy, as 
it was called. 

On one side of the pharmacy were small letter 
boxes, where the prescriptions were kept; these 
boxes were marked, first, second, third or fourth 
princesses. 

Now all these have disappeared, as Tewfik has 
but the one wife. She is the lady whose likeness 
accompanies this article. The portrait is perfect 
as to the face, but her figure is much stouter than 
the photograph would lead one to imagine. She 
is a true exemplification of the old adage, ‘‘ Laugh 
and grow fat,” for her face nearly always wears a 
smile, not forced, but natural. She seems the 
personification of good humor, light-hearted gay- 
ety and kindness. 

The Khedivesse was educated in Egypt by for- 
eign governesses, and speaks perfect French. 
English she has only learned within the last few 
years. She does not like speaking it, as she feels 
not thoroughly at home in it, as in French. 

In her childhood she was in the habit of asso- 
ciating with the English consul general’s family, 
whose children were her playmates. As their 
grounds joined, she frequently spent the after- 
noon with them, on the banks of the canal, at 
their house, roaming through those lovely gar- 
dens. 

She then promised to be pretty and very clever, 
and she has quite realized that promise. 

Her hair is of light-brown color, with a reddish 
tinge ; her complexion as white as driven snow, 
with a peach-blossom tinge on her cheeks; her 
eyes brown—eyelashes and eyebrows well marked, 
although she uses none of the appliances of art, 
like most of her countrywomen. 

Her mouth is very small,'and looks still smaller 
on account of the roundness of her face, and her 
fat, which grows greater every vear. It is no 
wonder that she increases in size, since she rarely 
takes sufficient exercise. Every day, about four 
or five o’clock, she drives out in a close carriage 
for two or three hours, visiting some of her rela- 
tions or friends, or the ladies of other harems. 
She probably eats some sweetmeats, and drinks 
sherbet very sweet with sugar, then returns to 
her palace to sup heartily. The Khedivesse 
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never smokes, as does nearly every other Oriental 
woman I have known. A strict Mohammedan, 
she follows the fasts most rigorously, as does her 
husband, Tewfik. One would imagine they be- 
longed to that sect of Mohammedans who are 
called Wahabees (the Puritans of Islam) by Lord 
Houghton, who thus characterized them in his 
charming poem in ‘‘ Palm Leaves”: 


‘“* We wear the simple woolen woof 
That once Mohammed wore ; 
Nor steal from herbs the drunken dreams 
Which he with wine forswore.” 


Her husband cares as little for tobacco as she 
does. 

At her receptions the slaves hand around cig- 
arettes, as is the custom, but many ladies, out 
of deference to the Khedivesse’s dislike to smok- 
ing, refrain from smoking in her presence. It is 
an immense innovation in Eastern receptions, 
where the chibouque (pipe) hitherto has been 
regarded as an essential part of the entertain- 
ment, and the omission to proffer it regarded 
as a gross incivility. 

The coffee, however, in its beautiful little egg- 
shell fingans, and golden zarfs, or holders, of the 
same shape, has not yet been improved away— 
for which let us be duly thankful, since the 
coffee they contain is the genuine Mocha, com- 
pared with which even French coffee is as 
blacking. 

In visiting the Khedivesse (unless it is on one 
of her public reception days) it is necessary to 
send a formal request for an audience, on which 
she names the day and the hour. 

The present Queen of Egypt receives in state 
on grand féte days such as Batram, at the close 
of the Turkish Lent, or on the anniversary of the 
Khedive’s accession to the throne. 

On these occasions the native princesses and 
wives of high officials are expected to call to pay 
their respects, as well as such foreigners who have 
been already presented to her, or wish to be pre- 
sented. 

She holds her reception in one of the largest 
rooms of the palace ; for the crowd of ladies is 
usually very great, since an omission to call would 
be considered disrespectful. She sits at one end 
of the room, in a large gilt chair, on a slightly 
raised dais. 

At these receptions the Khedivesse is dressed, 
not in the graceful Eastern costume which would 
so well become her, but in one of the finest Pa- 
risian toilets that Worth can furnish her. The 
display of jewels on this dress surpasses anything 
I have ever seen anywhere. She seems almost 
covered with precious stones, and as she is very 
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stout there is a good deal of room for the dis- 
play of them. 

I may mention here the fact that before mar- 
riage she was one of the richest princesses of the 
royal family of Egypt, inheriting the great wealth 
of her father and grandfather, who was Viceroy 
before Said Pasha. 

It has been a study to me, as well as an amuse- 
ment, to watch the different visitors as they come 
in to these receptions. Some kiss her hand ; 
some kneel down and kiss the hem of her gar- 
ment, as well as her hand. These last are gen- 
erally natives, although I have seen Europeans 
du so likewise—when they had some favor to ask. 

By a graceful gesture the Khedivesse motions 
those who have knelt before her to rise, at the 
same time giving the usual salutation, as though 
she deprecated their kotowing. Of course, this 
servile worship was in expectation of favors to 
come, for either a husband or some other mem- 
bers of these courtiers’ families. 

These European ladies who thus cringed must 
have been dead to all susceptibility, or they must 
have felt the contemptuous way in which the 
Khedivesse received their advances ; for Eastern 
women are no fools, but see through little in- 
trigues as quickly as their Western sisters. 

It is quite right and proper that the etiquette 
of the court should be observed, but it is not 
necessary for Europeans and Christians to ren- 
der such homage to a Mohammedan princess, 
who is already imbued with a sufficient sense of 
contempt for them and their religion. 

The present royal princesses have mixed more 
with Europeans than their predecessors tlid ; and, 
strange to say, the intercourse has not left a 
favorable impression on the Eastern mind. I 
can, however, quite understand this, as I have 
heard ladies flatter the princess until I felt 
ashamed of my sex. 

Those, however, who thus lower themselves 
do so under a misapprehension. ‘Ihe Khedivesse 
confines herself strictly to her social and domestic 
duties, as queen and mother, and does not med- 
dle at all in public affairs, or attempt to influence 
her husband in the distribution of patronage. 
She is a most exemplary wife and mother, devoted 
to her husband and children—a good example to 
many of her Western sisters ; and the royal house- 
hold is, therefore, quite an exceptional one in the 
East ; perhaps it would be also in the West. 

The entertainments, such as the introduction 
of dancing and singing girls, which are obligatory 
in most Eastern harems, are almost entirely dis- 
pensed with by the Khedivesse—which seems a 
pity, for the local color is wanting, and it is a bad 
imitation of European style which supplants it. 
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Truth compels me to say I have always found 
these public receptions very wearisome; but 
greatly preferred the private ones, where I was 
quite alone with her, when she chatted as freely 
and as unceremoniously as any other well-bred 
woman would. 

She once told me her fear of horses was so 
great that she was in terror every time she was 
driving out. Although naturally a very nervous 
woman, during the dreadful scenes which oc- 
curred in consequence of Arabi’s revolt and the 
English bombardment, she showed great firm- 
ness, refusing to go on board a ship in the harbor, 
and insisting on remaining at her husband’s side, 
in a palace on shore. 

It is believed that she was a great support to 
Tewfik Pasha during that terrible time, cheering 
and sustaining him by her counsel and society. 
It would thus appegr that, although she may be 
afraid of horses, she has no fear of men. 

She also possesses another virtue, very rare in 
the East, and that is economy in the management 
of her household. The contrast between this 
economy and the lavish expenditure of Ismail 
Pasha makes it more striking, although some- 
times she pushes it to the other extreme. 

Princely prodigality seems ever more in keep- 
ing with royalty than efforts to keep down ex- 
penditure, in the eyes of visitors to foreign courts, 
especially Eastern ones. 

Tremember one instance of this economy, which, 
at the time, I thought misplaced. It was on the 
occasion of a high family festival, to which only 
six European ladies were invited, although the 
spacious apartments of the palace were thronged 
with the wives of high officials and ladies of rank. 
The first thing which struck me on entering was 
the imperfect lighting of the marble stairway up 
which we passed, only a few lamps, at intervals, 
illuminating the darkness. When we entered 
the large reception room, where sat the Khe- 
divesse, we were given seats near her, and she 
conversed very affably with us in French. 

Cigarettes and coffee were then handed round 
on silver trays ; but, although we remained until 
midnight, viewing the illuminated ships in the 
harbor, and a very fine display of fireworks, no 
other refreshments were offered us. Our unfort- 
unate male escorts were entertained in a similar 
Lenten manner, in tents prepared for their re- 
ception, while awaiting our departure, to accom- 
pany us home. This may seem very unlike the 
supposed splendor of all Eastern entertainments, 
but neverthéless it is a true account of one, in 
which I participated. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that it was very exceptional, and per- 
haps intended to produce an effect on the pubhe 
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mind, in contrast with the reckless prodigality of 
her predecessors. 

As we passed out through one of the spacious 
rooms on the ground floor, a truly comic scene 
of ‘‘high life below stairs” greeted our eyes. 
Gracefully reclining on divans were a number 
of the slave girls languidly fanning themselves, 
with some of the younger black guards paying 
them assiduous court. They certainly seemed 
to be amusing themselves much more than we 
had done above stairs. 

Of course the Khedivesse takes no part in the 
public or private entertainments given by the 
Khedive to foreign princes or to the foreign col- 
ony in Egypt, which 
are close imitations 
of the French 
Hotel de Ville balls 
and royal dinners ; 
neither does any 
Egyptian lady of 
Moslem faith ap- 
pear at any of these. 
The ‘* march of pro- 
gress” has not yet 
been able to bridge 
the chasm which 
divides Eastern and 
Western manners 
andcustoms. Some- 
times, indeed, the 
Khedivesse and 
some of her partic- 
ular friends, invited 
for the purpose, as- 
semble in an upper 
room of the harem 
overlooking the 
scene of festivities, 
and peep furtively 
down, through a 
lattice inserted into 
the wall, upon the gay and glittering pageant, 
where unveiled women are dancing openly with 
men—a spectacle which they view with con- 
temptuous curiosity. 

As long as this rigid separation of the sexes in 
public continues to be strictly enforced, in a coun- 
try which professes to be adopting civilization, 
and which really is greatly in advance of all other 
Eastern communities, we must own our failure in 
civilizing that people—whose customs and lives 
are still modeled on those of their savage ances- 
tors. 

Tewfik himself, who professes to be zealous for 
the extirpation of slavery, dare not propose the 
emancipation of woman in his dominions, even 
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in the person of his wife and queen! Like the 
humblest of her Eastern sisters, the Khedivesse 
is only a prison bird in a gilded cage. But she 
would disdain our sympathy, for she pities the 
Western woman for the little care her husband 
takes in watching and guarding her—which she 
interprets into indifference. As before remarked, 
Eastern conformity to Western usages is only sur- 
face deep, and does not enter into the lives or 
thoughts of the people. 

Although within the harem a few women may 
adopt the European dress, they dare not go out 
in public wearing it, but must put on the feridjee 
(or all-covering silk cloak) and the yashmak (or 
white muslin veil 
entirely concealing 
the face of the 
wearer). 

When the Khe- 
divesse drives out 
she is always thus 
attired, her carriage 
usually a French 
coupé, with the 
royal arms, and a 
European coach- 
man wearing top- 
boots, straight-col- 
lared coat, and the 
inevitable red Turk- 
ish fez cap on his 
head. 

Mounted guards 
and black eunuchs 
escort the carriage, 
which is preceded 
by two running 
sayces Wearing 
white, baggy 
breeches to the 
knee, with crimson 
silk sash, and jacket 
with loose hanging sleeves, richly embroidered in 
gold. 

To show the domestic feeling of this royal 
household, it is only necessary to state that when 
the Khedive is compelled by his public duties to 
be absent all day from the palace in which the 
Khedivesse has her harem he keeps up a con- 
stant conversation with her through the tele- 
phone, which he has caused to be constructed 
between his different palaces, miles apart —some- 
times to the great disgust of his native ministers, 
who are waiting for the transaction of business. 
And with this illustration of conjugal felicity in 
an unexpected quarter, I shall close this record 
of a model Eastern queen. 


N the lower part of Varick 
Street stands an old 
house which is in the 
last stages of shabby 
gentility, and to which I 
make a pilgrimage every 
year. I would doff my 
hat to it in passing, if I 
dared to take the liberty 
in such a neighborhood. There is nothing at- 
tractive about it, and people stare at me as I pause 
in my walk and look up at the unwashed windows. 


To their eyes the house is a dilapidated and dirty 
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teaement which has seen better days, but deserves 
no sympathy on that account. ‘To me it is red- 
olent with the sweetness of a vanished youth. I 
recall the bright, red face with which it shone 
upon the street fifty years ago, and the air of 
solid comfort which enshrined it. Then St. 
John’s Park, which filled the double block in 
front, was beautiful with catalpa trees, cotton- 
woods, horse-chestnuts and the silver birch, and 
its green acres were beset with paths of shining 
gravel, that wandered between beds of tiger 
lilies, bluebells and marigolds, and around clus- 
ters of lilacs and the rose of Sharon. The park 
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has been blotted out by a hideous depot for 
freight, and but for old St. John’s Church, whose 
shadow still falls across the home of my boyhood, 
I would think there was some mistake in the 
names of the streets. Yet there can be no error 
here. As if I did not know every square inch of 
the stoop, which I would have to mount slowly 
now, but up and down whose brownstone steps 
my small feet had once danced merrily! There 
is the iron railing, with its bent and rusted orna- 
ments ; the arched doorway, with its curious side 
lights ; the supporting pillars, with their quaint 
carvings ; and there, in a hidden corner, is the 
opening through which the carrier dropped the 
Courier and Enquirer every morning. I turn to 
the sidewalk to see if the sycamore in whose 
branches the oriole hung his nest every year, and 
fluttered the black-and-orange banner of his plu- 
mage, is yet standing; but it has gone. Then 
ITremember that I alone am left of all the folk 
who daily crossed the threshold half a century 
ago. 

There are half-clad children hanging about 
the doorway, and squalid women go in and out. 
But I have ceased to take note of them, and once 
more the faces that I knew and loved are at the 
window. Out from the land of shadows they 
come back to smile at me. My grandmother, 
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with kindly face crowned by the snows of seventy 
winters ; my little sisters, quaint in long braids, 
broad pantalets, and slippers that were tied 
with black ribbon across the ankle; the honse 
servants, with white souls under a black skin, 
and white teeth to match; even the great gray 
cat, whom I perpetually mystified with alternate 
petting and teasing—all are there. Yet even as 
I smile back to them they are gone, and I know 
that if I look again I shall sce only the dirty 
panes of glass which mercifully hide the interior 
of rooms once stately in their furnishings, but 
now pinched by poverty. It would have broken 
my grandmother’s heart to have seen the decay 
of her home. Happily it does not worry her in 
the land to which my little sisters have accom- 
panied her. I have always thought that the dear 
old lady would be unhappy in a mansion whose 
doors were not of solid mahogany and where a cat 
of aristocratic lineage was not admitted, to say 
nothing of the misery of being deprived of her 
knitting. But I take comfort in recalling a re- 
mark she made one evening while we two sat to- 
gether in the firelight—so many years apart by 
age, so close together in our love for each other— 
and speculated as to the chance of her cat, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, reaching heaven: ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve we can be taught new tricks there; and 
you'll find your same 
old grandmother at 
the window, Felix. 
As for the rest, it 
doesn’t signify.” 
-Brought up with 
this reverence for 
things that are old, it 
has grieved me to see 
the historic homes of 
New York disappear- 
ing, one by one, be- 
fore the iconoclast 
who is spoken of im- 
personally as the 
March of Improve- 
ment. It was bad 
enough to see the ax 
laid at the root of 
clusters of forest trees 
and the plow speeding 
through the mold of 
dainty gardens, but 
when the unsympa- 
thetic workmen began 
to pull down the old 
house that was alike 
rich in wainscoting 
and in tradition, it 
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seemed as if I was witnessing the execution of 
a friend. Such a fate is inevitable, perhaps, 
and the young flat house pays good rentals, 
but a memory has disappeared. The old Ap- 
thorpe house has recently been razed to the 
ground, and the summer residence of Alexander 
Hamilton, the Grange, has been moved from the 
commanding site on which he placed it, at One 
Hundred and Forty-sixth Street and Tenth Ave- 
nue, midway between the Hudson and the Har- 
lem Rivers, and has been transformed into a tem- 
porary chapel for St. Luke’s congregation. The 
thirteen trees which the great statesman planted 
with his own hands as representative of the thir- 
teen States which he, more than any man of his 
day, had welded into an indissoluble union, still 
huddle together inside their shabby picket fence, 
but they look ashamed of their nakedness, now 
that the landscape has gone. ‘‘ A garden,” wrote 
Hamilton, ‘‘is a very usual refuge for a disap- 
pointed politician ;” and he amused himself ninety 
years ago in planting flowers and setting out 
shrabs around the spacious and elegant mansion, 
whose stout oak timbers had been a present from 
his wife’s father, General Schuyler. It has al- 
ways seemed a reproach to the wealthy men of 
the metropolis that none of them has reached out 
ahand to save to future generations the home 
reared by the father of American finance, and the 
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trees his hands had planted. It is too late now 
to save anything but the trees, and they may soon 
be gone. 

The Apthorpe house, which stood until very 
lately between Ninetieth and Ninety-first Streets, 
a little distance back of Ninth Avenue, and sur- 
rounded by stately trees, which for some time 
previous had shaded the carousals of a beer gar- 
den, was a fine specimen of an English country 
house of the eighteenth century. It was built by 
Charles Ward Apthorpe in 1767, an ardent loyal- 
ist, who was a member of Governor Tryon’s Coun- 
cil. The oak wainscoting and oaken ceiling of 
the dining room were imported from England, 
and if they could have told the secrets of the 
famous. men who-dined there, and of the belles 
in powder and patches and furbelows to whom 
they uttered their compliments, the volume wonld 
be the most interesting ever issued in this city. 
General Sir Wm. Howe and his staff occupied the 
house as headquarters during the battle of Har- 
lem Plains, and the redcoats were: always sure of 
a welcome at Apthorpe’s, or in the elegant man- 
sion of Oliver De Lancey, not far distant, whose 
designation ‘‘ Bloomingdale ” gave the name aft- 
erward to the entire surrounding section of the 
Island of Manhattan. 

While General Howe was issuing his orders from 
the Apthorpe mansion General Washington was 
directing the movements of the American forces 
from the house of Colonel Roger Morris, where 
he was quartered. This house was still standing 
a year or two since, and though built in 1763. 
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appeared, when demolished, to be in as | 
good condition as when erected. It 
should have been able to hold its own | 
for another century. It remained to 

the last unchanged from the air of | 
stately pride and promise of luxury 

within that it held when Roger Morris 

brought home his bride, the beau- 

tiful Mary Philipse, whom the awkward Virginia 
colonel, George Washington, had wooed in vain 
when on a visit to New York, in 1756. Time 
brings its revenge to those who wait. When Gen- 
eral Washington stood on the galleried roof of the 
Morris house, on a September day in 1776, and 
watched the British regulars flee in disorder over 
Harlem Plains at the impetuous onset of the Vir- 
ginia and Connecticut militia, he must have had 
a grim sense of satisfaction in recalling the past 
and remembering that the successful lover was a 
fugitive. The house occupies a commanding po- 
sition on the high ground at One Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth Street, just below High Bridge, and 
by its situation, no less than the romance con- 
nected with it, has always been a landmark in 
upper New York. Apart from the story of the 
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beautiful girl so ardently wooed by two soldiers, 
who had been comrades at Braddock’s defeat, 
and the estates of one of whom were confiscated 
by Congress after the war, it has a weird notoriety 
in connection with the loves of Mme. Jumel and 


Aaron Burr. Whether the sharp French advent- 
uress,-who died here in 1865, was really the widow 
of the man who had been Vice President of the 
United States, is still a disputed point, but that 
he wooed her ardently in this stately house of 
hers is certain. The estate that went with the 
house has been cut up and sold to speculators, 
but the view from the gallery roof is still one of 
the finest on the island, commanding on one side 
the Harlem in its entire length, with Flushing 
Bay and East River out to the Sound, and on the 
other the Spuyten Duyvel, the Hudson and its 
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purple Palisades, the green woods that crown 


‘Fordham Heights and the rolling lands beyond. 


There are two houses that stand close to the 
Hudson, and within the old city limits, which 


” s. )** s 
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can justly claim to be called historic. One of 
these still keeps something of its rural surround- 
ings, though factories and tenements abound in 
its vicinity, and the noise of a great city’s life of 
labor penetrates its quiet. This is the Stryker 
homestead, situated on the sloping bank of the 
Hudson, between Fifty-third and Fifty-fourth 
Streets, and defying the intervening thoroughfare 
to pass through its lawn and ancient fish ponds 
and garden, and hurl down its elms and willows. 
The hewn stone walls of the house were put up 
by John Hopper, an ancestor of the present 
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owner, in 1751. 
ered with clapboards, and strong as when first 


They are three feet thick, cov- 


laid. Plain. but substantial in its architecture, 
the drawing room and dining room are spacious, 
and it has the special beauty of colonial houses— 
deep embrasured windows, where old-time lovers 
hid themselves from prying eyes and talked over 
dreams of happiness. 

Seen from the river, the house is so embowered 
with trees that it has a look of coziness which can 
be appreciated, but not described. In my early 
boyhood, when General Garrett I. Stryker, a 
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veteran of 1812, was the dispenser of its entertain- 
ment, the old house was a centre of hospitality for 
the leading -men of the country. Clay, Webster, 
General Scott, and a host of lesser lights who 
now seem to have been giants in intellect, were 
frequent visitors and guests. 

The other house is well known to all frequent- 
ers of Riverside Park, within whose boundaries it 
stands. It is now a public restaurant, but it was 
built by Lord Courtenay, who afterward became 
the Earl of Devon, shortly after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, and was occupied by him as 
a residence for a number of years. Furnished 
right royally, and filled with works of art, it made 
a home that many might envy; but New York 
could never understand why the heir to a ducal 
coronet should exile himself among the forests of 
Manhattan. One pathetic relic of Lord Courte- 
nay’s stay here yet remains—a child’s grave, sur- 
mounted by a monumental urn, situated at the 
edge of a bluff overlooking the Hudson. It marks 
the resting place of a child who, with its parents, 
was a visitor of the self-expatriated peer. No pen 
has ever penetrated the mystery that surrounded 
host and guests, and it has ceased to provoke in- 
quiry during the three-quarters of a century in 
which the earl’s country seat has been put to use 
a3 a tavern. 

North of Spuyten Duyvel Creek, in the section 
of the city familiarly known as the annexed dis- 
trict, stands the Van Cortlandt manor house, 
erected in 1748, and bearing the date of its birth 
carved on its front wall. Built by Frederic Van 
Cortlandt, it has been inhabited by his descend- 
ants ever since, and is the oldest private residence 
in the city, if not the oldest structure. Only the 
old homestead of Etienne De Lancey, at Broad 
and Pearl Streets, better known as Sam Fraunce’s 
tavern to the fathers and sons of the Revolution, 
can put ina claim to priority of age. The Van 
Cortlandt house is the finest specimen of colonial 
architecture in the city, and the only one that 
shows distinctly the fashions of its day. Its walls 
are red sandstone, from the Hudson River quar- 
ries, trimmed with granite, and above each win- 
dow a frowning face, carved from the stone, has 
kept silent and severe watch over the changes of 
a century and a half. The interior has an old- 
time appearance, and its old-fashioned furniture 
carries the visitor back to the days when Hessian 
officers made themselves at home in the house of 
its patriot owner, and tore up the low seats in 
the embrasured windows during their search for 
important documents which he had concealed in 
the family vault on a hill that overlooked his home. 
{t is pleasanter to think of that July day in 1781 
when five thousand American and French troops 
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—the latter in their white broadcloth uniforms, 
trimmed with green—paraded with flashing arms 
and flying colors on the heights north of Har- 
lem River, and terrorized the British outposts 
and the loyalist inhabitants of the city, and when, 
satisfied with the success of this feint, Washing- 
ton and Rochambeau dined at the Van Cortlandt 
mansion and received enthusiastic welcome. Two 
years later came the eventful night of November 
24th, 1783, when Washington slept at the manor 
house, and in the morning left its hospitable roof 
to make his triumphant entry into the city that 
was to look for the last time in its history on the 
back of a foreign foe. The Van Cortlandt home- 
stead and estate have passed into the possession 
of the city, and it is altogether likely that the 
house will be preserved as a memorial of colonial 
days and a link to unite the material present with 
the patriotic past. 

On the East River side of the annexed district 
are several fine specimens of colonial architecture, 
but this portion of the city is so rapidly filling up 
with a population which has no sympathy with 
American antiquity that they are crowded intto 
obscure corners, and will. not long be allowed to 
remain. The most famous of the old-time resi- 
dences there is the house which was built in the 
year 1800 by Gouverneur Morris, the patriot and 
friend of Washington. Planned after the design 
of a French chiteau, with tower, sloping roof 
and ample porches, it was for more than sixty 
years a conspicuous feature in the landscape of 
the East River at its junction with the Harlem. 
But the iron horse has stamped out its smooth 
lawns, and the walls of rising factories have made 
havoc of its elms and hidden away the surviving 
beauties of this fine old mansion. The sentence 
of its destruction has gone forth, and antiquari- 
ans will soon look in vain for the roof that cov- 
ered the only man who slapped Washington fa- 
miliarly on the shoulder and called him ‘‘ George.” 

One of the most picturesque spots on the Island 
of Manhattan is the old Watts mansion, situated 
at about One Hundred and Forty-first Street and 
midway between Sixth and Seventh Avenues. 
For half a dozen blocks the streets have not been 
cut through, and this remainder of the original 
estate is a farm of substantial size still, and fur- 
nished with all rural accessories. The great 
square house, with its row of columns in front 
and surmounted by an observatory, demonstrates 
its antiquity by its architecture. To this spot 
the Watts family, whose ancestors came to New 
York nearly two hundred years ago, transferred 
their country seat from the foot of East Twenty- 
third Street, in the hope that they might remain 
undisturbed for two centuries to come. But al- 
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ready the authorities are eager to lay out streets 
through the green meadows, and to level the 
groups of oak trees and cottonwoods which have 
alone survived tho universal sweep of the wood- 
man’s ax in that region. I take off my hat to 
the old house as I pass, as a mark of respect to 
its stately mien and stalwart age, and in recogni- 
tion of its coming doom. : 

‘he early years of the present century witnessed 
the building of a cluster of beautiful homes on 
the shores of the upper East River and Hell Gate. 
Conspicuous among these were the country seats 
of Archibald Gracie, John Jacob Astor, Nathan- 
iel Prime and William Rhinelander. Of these, 
only two remain. The pretty Italian villa built 
by Astor on the south side of Eighty-eighth 
Street, between Avenues A and B, to which Wash- 
ington Irving delighted to resort, and where he 
wrote his ‘‘ Astoria,” has long since been lev- 
eled to the ground. The Rhinelander farmhouse, 
which was situated to the north of Ninety-first 
Street, has also disappeared. But the handsom- 
est and largest of the four noted structures, the 
house which the famous shipping merchant 
Archibald Gracie built, in the closing years of 
the last century, on the point at which the East 
River merges into Hell Gate, is still standing. 
The locality was known as Hoorn’s Hook in the 
days of the Dutch settlers, and on the lawn in 
front of the house has stood for two hundred 
years a gigantic cottonwood nearly twenty feet 
in girth, which has always been a landmark to 
the navigators of those waters. 

The proposed extension of the East River Park 
will include the Gracie house and the grounds 
which surround it. The Park Commissioners will 
then decide the fate of the handsome old build- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that it will be spared 
for many a year to come. Of Archibald Gracie, 
Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury under 
John Adams, wrote: ‘‘ He was one of the excel- 
lent of the earth.” Josiah Quincy, who was en- 
tertained at his country place in 1802, when on 
his way to Washington, was carried away by the 
charms of the place, and spoke of it in one of his 
letters as follows: ‘‘It is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. The mansion is elegant, and the grounds 
laid out with taste, in gardens. A deep, broad, 
rapid stream glances with an arrowy swiftness by 
the shore, hurrying along every species of vessel 
which the extensive country affords. The water, 
broken by the rocks which lie in the midst of the 
current into turbulent waves, dashing, foaming 
and spending their force upon the rocks, and the 
various courses every vessel has to shape in order 
to escape from the dangers of the famous pass, 
present a constant change in the enchanting 
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scene. The shores of Long Island, full of culti- 
vated prospects and interspersed with elegant 
country seats, bound the distant view.” Much 
of this description. applies with equal force to 
Gracie’s Point (the modern name for Hoorn’s 
Ilook) to-day ; and seen from the river, the man- 
sion, with its clustering trees and lovely lawn, is 
one of the most beautiful places on the island, 
and in some respects is peerless. 

Time makes rapid and wonderful changes in the 
historic haunts and homes of New York. Hid- 
den behind a row of tall brick buildings, and 
standing on an elevated knoll, with its front at 
an angle of forty-five degrees to the street, is the 
quaint old country homestead of Nathaniel Prime, 
the banker. It is but a story and a half in height, 
is full of odd nooks, queer windows and little 
porches, but it must have been wonderfully cozy 
in its day, when it was overhung with trees, and 
its front windows, that faced Hell Gate Bay and 
the islands in the Kast River beyond Hell Gate, 
must have had a superb view spread before them. 
The building is nowa part of St. Joseph’s Or- 
phan Asylum, at Eighty-ninth Street and Avenue 
A, and any day one can see a throng of merry 
little lads swarming out upon the greensward 
where the fairest maidens and gayest cavaliers 
of the city were once wont to wander. The 
house dates back to colonial times, and I do not 
know who built it; but when the present century 
was still very young the great banker Nathaniel 
Prime, who was counted. the third richest man 
in the infant metropolis, here found rest and 
recreation, and made the hundred and thirty acres 
he had purchased a bit of an earthly paradise. 

Later, the house passed into the possession of 
Richard M. Blatchford. Under date of October 
9th, 1844, I find in the ‘‘ Diary of Philip Hone ” 
an entertaining reference to the mansion, its own- 
ers and guests. Mr. Hone writes: ‘I went yes- 
terday to dine at Mr. Blatchford’s, at Hell Gate. 
The party consisted of old Mr. J. J. Astor and 
his train bearer and prime minister, Mr. Cogges- 
well; Mr. Jandon, Ole Bull, the celebrated Nor- 
wegian violinist (we used to call it fiddler), and 
myself. In the evening the party was increased 
by the addition of Mr. Webster, his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Page, and Mr. and Mrs. Curtis. Ole 
Bull had his two violins, and astonished and 
pleased us by his wonderful performance. When 
I arose this morning I contemplated the enchant- 
ing scene: the clumps of fine old trees, clothed 
in the gorgeous foliage of autumn; the lawn, still 
bright and green ; the rapid waters of Hell Gate, 
covered with sailing vessels and steamboats—all 
combined to present a picture of consummate 
beauty. In this place, so rich in the beauties of 
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art and nature, in the enjoyment of pecuniary 
independence, and happy in his family relations, 
did the former proprietor (Mr. Prime) commit 
suicide. Mr. Astor, one of our diuner compan- 
ions yesterday, presented a painful example of 
the insufticiency of wealth to prolong the life of 
man. ‘This old gentleman, with his fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars, would give it all to have my 
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strength and physical ability. He 
would pay all my debts if I could in- 
sure him one year of my health and 
strength.” Old Nathaniel Prime seem- 
ed to be the last man in New York 
who would be likely to take his own 
life. He had retired from business 
with vast wealth, his sons and daugh- 
ters were well married, and the future 
held out the promise of ease and enjoyment. 
But the strange fancy seized him that his riches 
would take wings and that he would die in an 
almshouse. So the poor rich man cut his throat 
in the old house by the river in which no doubt 
many an orphan boy counts in advance the wealth 
which he means to acquire, and dreams that it 
will bring him all of happiness that the world 
has to give. 
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This article would not be complete without a 
reference to the city house of the De Lanceys, at 
Broad and Pearl Streets, which was occupied as 
a tavern by Sam Fraunce—or ‘‘ Black Sam,” as 
his customers called him because of his complex- 
ion—long before the Revolution broke out. This 


building received through its roof the first fire of 
British guns—a cannon ball from the ship Asia, 


in 1775. Fires and alterations made by specula- 
tive owners have changed the external appearance 
of the old house so that its builders would scarcely 
recognize it, but its memory is venerated and 
held dear because it was the place at which oc- 
curred that most pathetic scene of all at the close 
of the war—the tearful farewell of Washington 
to the officers of his army. 

The old sugarhouse, to-day standing at Rose 
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and William Streets, also 
deserves mention. It was 
erected in 1769 by Henry 
Cuyler for his heir, Bar- 
ent Rynders Cuyler, 
whose initials, with the 
date, are still plainly visi- 
ble in the brickwork of 
one of the peaks. In this 
structure, whose ceilings 
are low and its windows 
few and small, hundreds 
of captured American 
prisoners were confined 
during the Revolution, 
and in the hot days of 
summer every window 
space was filled with the 
white, wan faces of men 
who were stifling and 
starving to death. The 
building then belonged 
to the Rhinelanders, who 
were devoted adherents 
of King George, and it is 
said by one of the his- 
torians of the period that 
the elder Rhinelander 
would stand on the side- 


walk and shake his cane ~ 


at the prisoners, express- 
ing at the same time a 
wish that ‘‘all the d—d 


PRFSYNT APPEARANCE OF FRAUNCE’S TAVERN, BROAD AND PEARL STREETS. 


THE OLD SUGARHOUSE, ROSE AND WILLIAM STREETS. 


rebels were dead.” In appearance the old sugar- 
house is on its last legs, and liable at any time 
to suffer an entire collapse. It would be useless 


to attempt to preserve it as 
@ monument, and there is 
little in its history to make 
such a course desirable. 
There are two buildings in 
the older section of New York 
whose age and record strongly 
suggest that they shall be 
treated as monuments of the 
glorious struggle for inde- 
pendence and as witnesses to 
the esteem in which the 
American public holds those 
who deserve well of the re- 
public. These are St. Paul’s 
Church, at Broadway and 
Vesey Street, and the old 
Provost Prison of the Revolu- 
tion, which is now the Hall 
of Records, in City Hall 
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Park. They have been neighbors now for a 
hundred and twenty-five years, and the scenes 
they have witnessed are the most stirring in 
the story of the nation. They saw the Stamp 
Act rioting in the Fields, now the Park. They 
saw Washington welcomed to the city by a mag- 
nificent cavalcade when he came here in June, 
1775, a stately, courtly commander in chief in his 
uniform of blue, with purple sash and long plume ; 
and they beheld him a year later when, with kin- 
dling eye, he sat on horseback and listened to the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence to 
the troops assembled in the Fields. Then came 
the sorrows of the British occupation, the great 
fire, the sufferings of the patriots, the presence of 
an armed foe for seven long years, and at last the 
incoming of the victorious troops of Washington. 
A few years later, and President Washington 
knelt at the altar of St. Paul’s on the day of his 
inauguration, and there besought strength for the 
great task that had fallen to his hands. It would 
take a volume to detail the panorama of events 
that has filed before these remarkable structures, 
and most powerfully do they plead that both shall 
be preserved and publicly identified with the city’s 
story. : 

The ‘New Jail,” whose walls now form the 
main part of the Hall of Records, originally a 
stone building three stories in height, was by Sir 
William Howe made the Provost Prison, in which 
American officers and the most eminent ‘‘ Whigs ” 
who fell into his hands were confined. These 
unfortunates, many of whom were gentlemen of 
fortune and culture, were systematically starved 
and abused by the infamous Captain Cunning- 
ham, the jailer. One large room on the second 
floor was devoted to officers and civilians of high 
rank, and was called in derision Congress Hall. 
Among its occupants were General Ethan Allen, 
John Fell, a New Jersey Member of Congress, 
and a large number of field and staff officers 
captured at the battle of Long Island and the 
surrender of Fort Washington. Not a few of the 
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unfortunates were taken out and hanged in the 
darkness of night without trial or known cause 
for the foul murder, and a convenient gallows 
stood on the brow of a hill on the line of Cham- 
bers Street near the site of Burton’s old theatre, 
during the whole time of the -occupation of the 
city by the British. 

A building thus baptized by the tears and blood 
of patriots should be consecrated to something 
higher than a mere city office. Philadelphia has 
her Independence Hall and Boston her Faneuil 
Hall, but New York has no historic building to 
point out to her children as a fountain of patri- 
otic pride. The old Provost Prison is the only 
structure now available for the purpose, and it 
should be restored and made a museum of war 
trophies, historical records and civic memorials. 
Simultaneously, old St. Paul’s might be made a 
Westminster Abbey in miniature, and its walls 
hung with memorial tablets that shall remind 
coming generations what they owe to the great 
and good men who founded the republic or were 
benefactors of their race. Already a suggestion 
to this effect has been made by the clergyman in 
charge, and no one can doubt that Trinity Parish 
would welcome any such patriotic movement, and 
gladly assist in making it a success. 

There is danger that the New York of ‘to-day 
will forget the New York of the past. Old land- 
marks are being rapidly swept out of existence ; 
new monuments to poets, heroes and musicians 
of other lands are taking their place. If we had 
our. * Congress Hall” in the City Hall Park, with 
its patriotic memorials, and our Westminster Ab- 
bey in old St. Paul’s, something would be done 
toward stemming the tide of forgetfulness. Sweet 
to a man is the remembrance of his golden youth, 
and invaluable to any people are the memorials 
which can arouse their patriotic pride. Happy 
the nation, as well as the individual, that can 
from the heart echo the prayer of the man whom 
the genius of Dickens created, ‘‘ Lord, keep my 
memory green !” 
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By JANET Ross. 


Lorenzo Da PonTE was born at Ceneda in 
1749, and has left voluminous Memoirs (printed 
in New York in 1830), garrulous and egotistical, 
but amusing enough. His only claim to fame, 
and that but a poor one, is having written the 
words for Mozart’s immortal ‘‘ Figaro” and ‘Don 
Giovanni.” 


Driven from his father’s house by a young step- 
mother, Da Ponte entered the seminary, where 
his intelligence, poetic talents and personal ap- 
pearance attracted the notice of the archbishon, 
who wished him to become a priest. At twenty- 
two he was already Professor of Rhetoric and Lit- 
erature, and in great request for composing Latin 
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LORD COURTENAY’S HOUSE (CLERMONT), RIVERSIDE PARK, 
AND THE GRAVE OF ST. CLAIR POLLOCK. 


and Italian verses for all occasions. ‘I'he jealousy 
of the older masters made life intolerable to him, 
and he left Ceneda to seek his fortune at Venice. 
The descriptions of the intrigues and masquerades 
on the Piazza San Marco are worthy of Benvenuto 
Cellini, and the handsome young poet threw him- 
self headlong into every kind of dissipation. A 
sonnet written in the Venetian dialect against the 
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nobility, which became popular among the gon- 
doliers, and a supper of fried ham in Lent, roused 
the ire of the Council of Ten and of the Inquisi- 
tion, and Da Ponte fled for his life. 
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He arrived, with a Horace, a Dante and a Pe- 
trarch for his worldly possessions, at Goritz, and 
was hospitably received by a young and pretty 
German hostess. At supper she waited on him 
in person, and by the aid of a German and Italian 
dictionary they made known their mutual admi- 
ration. When supper was over the pretty inn- 
keeper called one of her maids to sing a well- 
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Count Rosemberg, Director of the Imperial Opera 
House. Emperor Joseph seems to have taken a 
liking to the quick-witted, pleasant-mannered, 
handsome Da Ponte, who could hold his own 
against the abbé, and amused Vienna by his lam- 
poons and squibs. 

Count Rosemberg in vain tried to induce his 
imperial master to name Casti Ceesarian poet, or, 
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known German song which begins, “I love a 
man from the Italian land,” and offered him her 
heart and her purse, which he refused. After a 
series of adventures, during which he supported 
himself by writing odes to the Empress of Aus- 
tria and various great people, he found himself 
at Vienna, where Abbé Casti, known for his facile 
and licentious writings, was in high favor with 


as we should say, poet laureate. This post had 
been vacant since the death of Metastasio, who, 
Da Ponte says, died of grief because the Em- 
peror, finding the innumerable pensions granted 
by the late Empress Maria Theresa too heavy a 
burden for the exchequer, had decreed their abo- 
‘lition. He reserved the right to continue those he 
considered proper, and among others he confirmed 
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Metastasio’s, but the poor old poet only lived to 
enjoy it for a few days. Maria Theresa must 
have scattered money broadcast, to judge by Da 
Ponte’s story of the Bishop of Goritz, who was 
much esteemed by her. The father, mother, 
brother, sisters and servants of the bishop had 
all received pensions ; at last he complained that 
his father would be obliged to sell two old horses, 
‘* faithful beasts that had worked for thirty-three 
years,” because he could not afford to feed useless 
animals. The Empress immediately bestowed a 
pension of three hundred florins a year ‘‘ to the 
faithful horses of the bishop’s father.” 

In Vienna, at the house of Baron Vetzlar, Da 
Ponte met Mozart. ‘‘Ican never remember with- 
out pride and pleasure,” he writes, “‘ that Europe, 
and indeed the whole world, owe in a great meas- 
ure to my perseverance and firmness the exquisite 
compositions of so admirable a genius.” 

Martini at that time was the idol of Vienna, 
and his opera, ‘‘ I] Burbero di Buon Cuore,” with 
words by Da Ponte, had been most successful. 
In spite of the cabals of Abbé Casti, Martini 
asked for another libretéo, which Da Ponte prom- 
ised to write, at the same time offering to do one 
for Mozart. The latter suggested “‘ Le Mariage 
de Figaro,” by Beaumarchais. 

“‘This,” says our poet, ‘‘ pleased me; but a 
great difficulty stood in the way. Only a short 
while before the Emperor had forbidden the Ger- 
man company to act this comedy, as unfit for de- 
cent ears. How was it to be submitted to him as 
a subject for an opera? Baron Vetzlar generously 
offered to pay me a handsome sum for the words, 
and to arrange for the opera to be given in Lon- 
don or in France, if it were refused in Vienna. This 
I declined, and begged that the words and music 
should be composed in secret, while we waited for 
a favorable opportunity to propose it to the di- 
rectors of the theatre or to the Emperor. This I 
courageously undertook to manage. Only Mar- 
tini knew of my design, and out of admiration 
for Mozart he consented to wait for his libretti 
until I had finished ‘ Figaro.’ So I set to work, 
and as fast as I wrote the words Mozart wrote the 
music. By great good fortune there was a lack 
of scores at the Opera. Seizing this opportunity, 
I went, without saying a word to anyone, straight 
to the Emperor and offered him ‘ Figaro.’ 
‘What ” he exclaimed. ‘ Do you not know that 
Mozart, excelling in instrumental music, has 
never written but one opera, and that was not 
remarkable ? With humility I replied that but 
for the clemency of his majesty I should not have 
written more than one play in Vienna. ‘ True,’ 
he said; ‘but I have forbidden this very comedy 
to be acted by the German players.’ I answered, 
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‘Yes, but having composed a drama for music, it 
is no longer a comedy. I have perforce omitted 
many scenes and shortened others, and have 
omitted or shortened everything that could mar 
the decency and delicacy of an entertainment 
destined to be honored by the presence of sov- 
ereign majesty. The music, so far as I can 
judge, is of marvelous beauty!’ ‘Very well,’ 
was the gracious reply ; ‘in that case I trust to 
your taste about the music and to your prudence 
for the morality. Give the score to the copyist.’ 
I ran at once to Mozart, and had not finished tell- 
ing him the good news when an imperial messen- 
ger arrived, ordering him to go at once to the 
palace with the score. He obeyed, and the Em- 
peror, whose taste in music, as in all things per- 
taining to art, was exquisite, expressed the great- 
est admiration for several pieces. This did not 
please the Viennese composers, nor did it please 
Count Rosemberg, who disliked that kind of 
music ; least of all did it please Casti, who dared 
no longer say that Da Ponte could not write po- 
etry. These two good friends were not able to 
injure us so very much, but they did what they 
could. 

«‘ A certain Bussane, versed in every trade save 
that of honesty, who had charge of the costumes 
and scenery, heard there was to be a ballet in 
‘Figaro.’ So he hastened to tell Count Rosem- 
berg, and I was sent for. Frowning severely, the 
count said: ‘So Mr. Poet has inserted a ballet 
into “‘ Figaro”? ‘Yes, your excellency.’ ‘Mr. 
Poet does not know that the Emperor will not 
allow ballets at his theatre” ‘No, your excel- 
lency.’ ‘ Very well, Mr. Poet; then I tell you 
so now.’ ‘Yes, your excellency.”? ‘And what is 
more, you must strike it out, Mr. Poet.’ This 
Mr. Poet was said in a way that meant Mr. Don- 
key. But my Your excellency had much the 
same intonation. ‘Have you the libretto with 
you ? ‘Yes, your excellency.? ‘This is what 
one does.’ And he tore out two pages of the 
manuscript and threw them into the fire. ‘ You 
see, Mr. Poet, I can do everything. Go! Mo- 
zart was in despair when I told him what had 
happened. He wanted to go to Count Rosem- 
berg—to chastise Bussane—to appeal to Caesar— 
to take back the score. I begged him to wait a 
few days and leaye everything to me. The re- 
hearsal was fixed for that very day, and the Em- 
peror had promised to attend it. He came, and 
half the Viennese nobility with him. Applause 
was general during the first act, until the byplay 
between Almaviva and Susanna during the ballet. 
But as His Excellency Do Lverything had torn out 
these pages, the actors gesticulated while the or- 
chestra remained mute. It was like a scene for 
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marionettes. ‘What is this ? said the Emperor 
to Abbé Casti, who was sitting behind him. 
‘Your majesty must ask the poet,’ replied the 
abbé, with a malicious smile. So I was called, 
and, instead of speaking, handed my manuscript, 
into which I had again inserted the ballet, to the 
Emperor. He looked at it, and inquired why the 
dance was not performed. By my continued si- 
lence the Emperor understood that something 
was wrong, and turned to the count for an ex- 
planation. Rosemberg stammered out a lame ex- 
cuse that there were no ballet dancers at the opera 
house. ‘I suppose the other theatres can furnish 
them. Let Da Ponte have as many as he wants,’ 
ordered the sovereign. In half an hour twenty- 
four dancers were ready, and the rejected scene 
was given at the end of the second act amid gen- 
eral applause.” 

Some time after Da Ponte wrote words for three 
operas simultaneously. The Emperor bet one 
hundred sequins that he would not be able to do 
it, and with characteristic bombast he replied : 
‘At night I shall write for Mozart, and imagine 
Tam reading the ‘Inferno’ of Dante; for Mar- 
tini I shall reserve my mornings, and think I am 
studying Petrarch; the evenings shall be dedi- 
cated to Salieri, when Tasso will be my proto- 
type.” Da Ponte gives a long-winded description 
of how sadly he was missed by the wits and fine 
ladies of Vienna while he worked for twelve hours 
a day with a bottle of Tokay on his right hand, 
a large inkstand in front, and a box of Seville 
snuff to his left. A pretty waiting maid brought 
him sweet biscuits and coffee whenever he rang, 
and in sixty-three days the /ibretti were finished. 
Martini’s “‘L’Arbore di Diani” was represented 
first, and well received. ‘‘Don Giovanni” was 
ordered to be given at Prague for the arrival of 
the Princess of Tuscany, and Da Ponte went there 
to put it on the stage; but before he was ready 
he was recalled to Vienna because Salieri’s 
“Assur” had been chosen for the gala-night 
spectacle in honor of the marriage of the Arch- 
duke Francis. 

From Prague Da Ponte received glowing ac- 
counts of the success of ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 
“Long live Da Ponte! Long live Mozart! All 
managers, all lovers of music, must bless them. 
So long as they live there will be no want of op- 
eras,” wrote a friend who evidently knew our 
poet’s little weakness. The Emperor ordered 
that the opera should be given in Vienna. ‘‘ How 
can I write it ?” says Da Ponte. ‘ ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ was a failure! All, save Mozart, thought 
something was wanting. We added a little—we 
changed some songs—and it was repeated. Again 
it failed! Only the Emperor said: ‘The opera 
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is divine ; perhaps even better than ‘ Figaro’; but 
it is not food suited to the teeth of my Viennese.’ 
When I told this to Mozart, he said, with a quiet 
smile, ‘ Let us give them time to chewit.’? He was 
right. I induced the director to give ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni’ several times with ever-increasing success ; 
and at length the Viennese began to taste its 
beauty, and understand that it is one of the finest 
works ever produced for the stage.” 

Soon after the Emperor Joseph died Da Ponte 
fell into disgrace with his sneecessor, Leopold, 
and left Vienna for Trieste. There he married 
an English girl, and after a wandering life in 
France, Saxony and Holland went to London, 
where he became stage manager and poet fora 
certain William Taylor, impresario of the Italian 
Opera. Manager, actors and poet quarreled and 
intrigued perpetually, and the latter, being in- 
duced to back bills for Mr. Taylor, was impris- 
oned and ruined. He then set up a bookshop in 
London, ‘‘in order,” as he says, ‘‘to diffuse in 
that most noble city the treasures of our Italian 
literature. On the 1st of March, 1801, I had 900 
volumes of admirable books bought for little at 
sales and from booksellers who did not know their 
value. I soon made not less than 400 guineas, 
and bought more old editions and ordered new 
books from Italy, which aided me to illumine the 
minds of the most educated and erudite English. 
Among these were the celebrated Roscoe and 
Walker, to whom our Italian literature owes so 
much.” 

Poor Lorenzo Da Ponte had no sooner made a 
little money than Taylor’s creditors came down 
upon him with other bills, and he was again rn- 
ined. He consoled himself with high-flown sen- 
timent, and embarked for America, where the 
parents of his wife were living. There, after try- 
ing many trades in various cities, he at last settled 
down in New York and taught Italian to young la- 
dies. Fifty pages of the Memoirs are filled with 
letters of his pupils, and his own corrections and 
remarks upon their intelligence and wit. To his 
best scholars he gave the names of flowers and 
wrote verses in their honor; but he complains 
that Hymen robbed his garden of its finest orna- 
ments, and once more he fell back on the book 
trade, opening a small library. This, he remarks, 
was fortunately placed next door to a shop where 
sweets and cakes were sold, so that at least he 
had the satisfaction of seeing fine equipages 
standing in the street outside his door. 

His vanity, which was, however, mixed with 
very real patriotism, received great satisfaction 
by the arrival in New York of Garcia and his in- 
comparable daughter Malibran with an Italian 
company. Da Ponte says they opened the eyes 
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of the Americans to the beauties of Italian music 
by giving Rossini’s ‘‘ Barbiere di Seviglia,” and 
he never rested until he had persuaded Garcia to 
put “Don Giovanni” on the stage. It was very 
successful ; words, music and singers, particularly 
the brilliant, pretty and amiable Zerlina, were ad- 
mired and praised, and the city was divided into 
two camps, one for Rossini, the other for Mozart, 
greatly to the advantage of the manager. 

Da Ponte was allowed to sell an English trans- 
lation of his Zibretto in the theatre for the use of 
those who did not know Italian. ‘I sold a pro- 
digious number,” he says, with his usual boasting. 
‘* Also by good luck I put some copies in a lot- 
tery-ticket shop, and the man in a few hours sent 
to ask me for more, giving me sixteen dollars for 
those he had sold. As I took them my eyes fell 
on a notice —‘‘ To-morrow, the lottery will be 
drawn ; sixteen dollars a ticket.” My good star 
led me to leave the money with him in exchange 
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for a ticket, and next morning I was awoke by 
the shopman, who announced that I had won 
five hundred dollars! Blessing Mozart, ‘‘Don 
Giovanni” and the lottery, I at once wrote to 
Italy for more books to increase my stock, out 
of which I chose a selection to present to the 
university where I taught Italian literature to a 
few members.” 

' On his seventy-ninth birthday Lorenzo Da Ponte 
made a magniloquent speech to his pupils at the 
university, which fills twenty-two closely printed 
pages. ‘‘ Every one applauded,” he records, but 
pathetically adds: “My triumph ended in fine 
words. Not a subscription to my proposed course 
of lectures! Nota single new pupil !” 

The year of Da Ponte’s death is apparently un- 
known. He printed the last volume of his Me- 


moirs when he was ninety-seven, ending with a 
quotation from Petrarch, ‘“‘I know my faults, 
and I deplore them.” 
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‘*KATE’S QUICK EAR RECOGNIZED THE FAMILIAR SOUND.” 


RESCUED: A TALE OF FRONTIER. LIFE. 


By Mrs. 


"Twas a lovely summer moonlight evening. 
We were sitting upon the vine-curtained piazza 
of one of the officers’ quarters in old Fort Marcy, 
near Sante Fé. That afternoon news had been 
received of an Apache outbreak in Arizona, and 
quite naturally our conversation was about those 
“Arabs of the Plains,” their mode of fighting, 
their treatment of captives and their extreme 
cruelty. 

“T have the pleasure of thinking that I de- 
prived a party of Apaches of two of their cap- 
tives,” said Lieutenant Andrews ; and in response 
to my request he related the following: I was one 
of “Uncle Sam’s high privates” at the time. 
My company was stationed at Mesilla, Southern 
New Mexico. For several months the Apaches 
had been quiet, and the settlers in that vicinity 
had grown less watchful—in fact, rather careless. 
Suddenly a party of Apaches made a raid upon a 
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farm a few miles west of the post. We could see 
the smoke of the burning buildings, and imagined 
we heard the yells of the savages. 

Tn less than two hours from the time the smoke 
was first seen thirty mounted soldiers, armed 
with carbines and revolvers, drew up around the 
still smoking buildings of Clark Harris. Harris 
had been killed and scalped, but his wife and 
daughter Kate—a girl of eighteen years—could 
not be found. The Indians had taken them, with 
everything of value about the place. 

The Ilarris family were much esteemed by 
everyone, but Kate was an especial favorite with 
both officers’ and soldiers’ families, on account of 
her pleasant disposition and kindness of heart. 
Only a few months before, when nearly the en- 
tire command were sick with an epidemic dis- 
ease and it was difficult to find nurses, Kate 
came to the hospital and assisted the steward’s 
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wife in caring for the soldiers, watching over and 
doing for them as she would have done for broth- 
ers. For this all were grateful; but I will con- 
fess my gratitude had ripened into love, and I 
hoped before many months to make Kate my 
wife. The band gathered about those smoking 
ruins were ready to peril their lives for Kate and 
her mother, and declared with one voice, ‘“‘ We 
will rescue them if alive, or die in the attempt ; 
and if dead, their death shall be avenged.” 

It took but a short time to perform the last 
rites for our friend Mr. Harris, and renewing our 
vows of vengeance over the newly made grave, we 
turned to the work before us. Ne‘ing carefully 
the footprints of the savages, we calculated their 
number to be about fifty. The lieutenant gave the 
order to advance, and vaulting into our saddles, we 
dashed up the valley toward the west. We knew 
the Indians had about four hours the start of us ; 
but they had stolen several horses from Mr. Har- 
ris’s ranch, and as they were unaccustomed to 
the rough mountain trail, we coneluded the In- 
dians would not be able to travel at their usual 
breakneck speed, and hoped to overtake them in 
a few hours. 

Their trail was fresh and easily distinguished, 
and we galloped forward for several miles without 
halting. At the upper end of the valley we 
reached the first foothills of the mountain range, 
while beyond towered the spurs and peaks of the 
Cordilleras. The path became more rugged and 
difficult, and frequent short halts were made to 
study the trail. All of us were used to following 
Indians, we knew something of the region and 
the Indians we had to deal with, and to me these 
frequent haltings seemed unnecessary. 

The afternoon wore away. We had not over- 
taken the Indians. Our horses began to lag. I 
thought the soldiers were losing their interest, 
and I accused them of indifference. This an- 
gered some, while others began to banter and 
joke. In turn I grew angry, and received a sharp 
reprimand from the commanding officer, after 
which I became silent. 

Nightfall settled over the mountains, and yet 
no indications of an Indian encampment. In 
deep ravines and mountain passes there is little 
twilight, and darkness succeeds daylight very 
quickly. Twilight was upon us. An order was 
given for the troops to halt for supper. Each 
man’s saddlebags contained three days’ cooked 
rations. A fire was soon made, and the men were 
preparing their coffee and supper. 

While thus employed orders were given to un- 
saddle, bait the horses and camp for the night. 
I could not eat any supper, and when these or- 
ders were given my chagrin and disappointment 
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were complete, for I believed the Apaches could 
not be many miles ahead, and a little time of 
rapid riding would enable us to overtake them. 
Several of the men were of my opinion, and we 
went to the officer and asked if he would not al- 
low the troops to go on and surprise the Indians 
under cover of darkness. He curtly informed us 
that he was in command, and resolutely declared 
that he should not break camp till morning, with- 
out the redskins got after him. 

We were camped in a little basin, or valley, 
through which ran a small stream called Agua 
Blanco. Upon each side of the stream was a 
level bottom, about an acre in extent, covered 
with fine grass, affording excellent grazing for 
the horses. At either end of the valley was a 
narrow ravine. Pickets were stationed at these 
points, and all felt secure from surprise by raiding 
Indian bands. 

Half an hour after supper most of the soldiers 
had wrapped themselves in their blankets and 
were soundly sleeping. I was too excited and 
worried to sleep. I could not keep Kate out of 
my mind, knowing the misery and indignities 
the Indians heap upon their white women cap- 
tives. I imagined I could see her and her 
mother, bound ‘‘ hand and foot,” surrounded by 
savages, and subjected to nameless horrors at the 
hands of the human fiends. 

How could I stay through the long, dreary 
night and leave Kate in their hands? I rolled 
and tossed about on the ground, while my com- 
panions were sleeping peacefully. At last I 
formed a desperate resolution. It was, that, if 
there would not anyone go with me, I was going 
alone to rescue Kate and her mother, or die in 
the attempt; and I was going immediately. I 
waked a couple of my companions who had been 
most earnest in urging the continuance of the 
pursuit, told them of my resolution and urged 
them to join me—told them that I was perfectly 
familiar with the trail over the mountain ; that I 
had once been a prisoner among the Apaches, 
and knew their customs at night and their man- 
ner of securing their prisoners. 

They listened attentively, but positively refused 
to accompany me, and tried to dissuade me from 
what they called ‘‘a foolhardy enterprise,” as ab- 
sence from the company under the circumstances 
would be considered desertion, and possibly might 
be punished by death. I pretended to Hsten to 
their advice, turned on my bed and waited till all 
the camp but the guards were asleep, then went 
to the place where the horses were picketed, se- 
lected my horse, saddled him and led him carefully 
away to the upper end of the valley, where one of 
the sentinels was stationed. It was a breach of 
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discipline to allow even a friend to pass beyond 
the outpost, but this soldier was a particular 
friend of mine, and a great admirer of Kate, and 
he was in full sympathy with me, so his objec- 
tions were soon overruled, and he allowed me to 
pass out, remarking : ‘‘I know I’m making trouble 
for myself, but I am so sorry for those women 
that I can’t help it. I think you will find them 
before long, and be back.” 

The trail we had taken was the only practicable 
mountain pass in all that region, and I had crossed 
over it several times. The darkness would have 
made it impossible for anyone not acquainted with 
the route to keep the trail, but my horse had car- 
ried me over it several times. He was surefooted 
and faithful, and carefully picked his way through 
the gloomy defile. 

Judging from the stars, it must have been 
about midnight when I approached a small, open 
piece of ground, similar to the one where the 
soldiers were camped. <A few years before a 
trapper had built a hut here for his winter quar- 
ters, and though in a tumble-down condition, it 
still afforded some shelter from storm and sun. 
A little distance from this hut a spring of cold, 
clear water poured from the mountain side, and 
floved in a small stream for several rods before 
emptying into a creek. 

I knew the place well, and expected the Indians 
had selected it for their night encampment ; but 
I had no idea that I was near the spot till my 
horse showed signs of uneasiness. Drawing rein, 
I listened intently for several seconds, but could 
hear nothing save the babbling of the brook and 
the low sighing of the wind through the treetops. 
Again I moved forward a few steps, when my 
horse suddenly stopped and uttered two or three 
low snorts, indicative of either fear or curiosity. 
I felt sure we were near the Indian camp. Dis- 
mounting, I took from my pocket a small square 
block of pine wood, and inserted it in the horse’s 
mouth in such a manner as to wedge the bit and 
at the same time pry open the lips a trifle, so that 
it was impossible for him to neigh or snort, and 
thns betray our presence. 

Fastening him to a tree, I placed my pistol in’ 
my belt, loosened the long hunting knife in its 
sheath, and cautiously crept up the ravine a few 
rods, reaching the outlet of the spring that ran 
past the hut. 

I was not certain that the Indians had camped 
here, for as yet I had detected no sign except the 
behavior of my horse. There was no camp fire, 
and I could not hear a sound indicating that any 
living being was about. It occurred to me that 
any disturbance at the fountain head of the 
stream would be shown at the outlet by the soiled 
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appearance of the water. Carefully creeping to 
the spot, I bent over it, took my broad-brimmed 
hat, placed it close to the ground, and drew a 
match across the lining. The flash it made was 
hidden by the hat, but it afforded me light to 
watch the water for a few seconds. It rippled 
by, apparently as clear and sparklimg as when it 
left its fountain head. But just as the last flicker 
of the match shed its rays something floated 
down and lodged upon a tiny twig under the 
hat. Lighting another match, I bent close to 
the ground to examine what it might be. Im- 
agine how my heart beat, and how the blood 
whirled through my system, when, entangled 
upon the twig, I found a head net that I in- 
stantly recognized as one worn by Kate the last 
time I saw her. 

I at once concluded that only a few moments 
before she must have lost it, as she bent over the 
stream to bathe her face or to drink, for the 
spring was only about two hundred yards above 
this point. I thought possibly I might find her 
at the spring, so I erept on hands and knees 
along the margin of the brook toward the open- 
ing. Upon the upper side there was a thick 
growth of manzanita brush. 

The old hut had to be passed before reaching 
the spring. As I came near it I could distinctly 
hear the heavy breathing of persons oceupying 
it. Evidently the Indians had thought it im- 
possible for the troops to follow them at night 
through the mountains, and had relaxed their 
usual vigilance. I listened a moment, to make 
sure that all was safe. The regular breathing 
assured me that all the watchers were asleep. 
Then I crept forward to the spring. It was too 
dark to see any object more than a few feet dis- 
tant, but I soon became satisfied that some one 
was at the spring, within a few feet of the spot 
where I was crouching. I hardly dared breathe 
for fear of detection, not knowing whether it was 
one of the women or an Indian. 

For several minutes—to me it seemed hours— 
I waited and listened. At last I heard a sup- 
pressed sobbing. To me it was a joyous sound, 
for I knew an Indian never gave expression to 
sorrow or pain in that way, and I was sure Kate 
or her mother must be at the spring. Tow I 
longed to speak and tell her I was there to rescue 
them! But I feared I should rouse the sleeping 
Indians, or frighten the person at the spring into 
muking some exclamation, so I crept silently away 
from the bushes and drew near the spot where 
the person sat. 

It is quite a common accomplishment for 
mountaineers to imitate the cry of some animal, 
bird or insect. I could imitate several things, 
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but was most perfect in the wood cricket's chir- 
rup when it first comes from its hiding place. I 
had often amused Kate with this chirruping, 
and now determined to try to make my presence 
known by that noise. If it was Kate, possibly 
she would recognize it. Placing my face close to 
the ground and muffling my head in my hat, I 
sent forth the soft, musical chirrup, repeating it 
at short intervals two or three times. 

Kate’s quick ear recognized the familiar sound, 
and she crept to my side. She told me her 
mother was in the hut, and close by it were half 
a dozen Indians, supposed to be watching their 
captives, but actually all were sound asleep. Kate 
had been placed by her mother’s side, but thirst 
had tempted her to try and reach the spring, 
which she had noticed when they went into camp. 
Everyone of the Indians were asleep. Worn out 
with the night’s ride in going down to attack the 
settlement, and with the long day’s retreat, think- 
ing it impossible for white men to follow them, 
they had given themselves up to rest. 

Everything was in my favor, but I knew I had 
not a moment to waste. leaving Kate at the 
spring, I noiselessly crept to the hut, and to the 
side of Mrs. Harris, telling her to follow me and 
I would try to rescue Kate and herself. In a few 
moments we joined Kate, and then we made our 
way quietly to where I had left my horse, behind 
the manzanita bushes, and were preparing for 
flight. Now, for the first time, I felt what an 
undertaking I had on my hands. I knew the 
tricks and stratagems of the Indians, having been 
a prisoner among them for several months; and 
for my personal safety I had little fear, as alone 
I thought I could easily make my escape ; but: to 
get safely away from an Apache camp with two 
women and only onze horse was altogether an- 
other thing. 

Cautiously I guided my companions out of the 
underbrush, led the horse to a smooth place, and 
soon both women were firmly seated upon and 
behind the saddle, and with an anxiety I never 
before experienced I led the horse down the ra- 
vine and away from the Apache camp. I expected 
they soon would discover the escape of their cap- 
tives, for the sleep of an Indian, however much 
exhausted, is never long undisturbed. 

We could not have been more than fifteen min- 
utes on our flight when the silence was broken by 
that blood-curdling noise, an Apache yell. One 
of the watchers had wakened, and missed the cap- 
tives. In amoment the whole band were in mo- 
tion, running wildly about near camp. Not a 
sound escaped any of us. We hastened on a few 
rods. I then turned up a narrow, deep ravine, 
which a former trip had made familiar to me, 
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stopped beneath the thick foliage of a young pine, 
and assisted my companions to dismount, so, if it 
became necessary, they could secrete themselves 
among the rocks. I expected the Indians would 
follow down the trail, but the darkness would 
prevent their examining for footprints. I hoped 
they would pass and repass without discovering 
our place of retreat. A breathless suspense of a 
few moments followed, then haif a dozen Indians 
dashed past our hiding place. I knew they would 
be soon satisfied that their prisoners had not es- 
caped in that direction, and would be back to 
search the country more thoroughly in the vicin- 
ity of the camp. While the darkness lasted I felt 
they could not very successfully pursue the search, 
but the first gleam of light would reveal our hid- 
ing place. I determined to wait the return of the 
savages, and then start on down the trail again. 

Soon we heard returning footsteps. I crept to 
a spot where I could count the Indians as they 
passed the head of the narrow ravine, for I was 
anxious to know if any were left behind to guard 
and watch the trail. They soon came up, and as 
their dark forms filed by I counted only five ; I 
thought six passed before. I listened awhile, 
but hearing no more footsteps, I concluded I had 
either miscounted, or one was watching on the 
trail for us. Either way, it was no use delaying. 
Going back to my companions, I whispered my 
fears, and told them if we did meet one of the 
Indians I should stop and fight him, while they 
were to press on fast as possible. 

Once more my companions were mounted upon 
the faithful horse. Handing Mrs. Harris the 
bridle, I led the horse by the picket rope. Turn- 
ing from the ravine, we were soon on our way down 
the main path. For nearly a mile we made good 
progress. Often we looked back, but there seemed 
to be no pursuit. Everything was quiet, and I 
was thinking I should get my charge into safe 
quarters, after all, without a fight with the enemy, 
and that I certainly had miscounted the Indians 
when they went out. Just then we reached a 
point where the trail narrowed to a few feet in 
width, and turned around a sharp, projecting 
Suddenly a dark form sprung out into 
the path. Here was the missing Indian. He at- 
tempted to seize me by the throat, missed his 
aim, and fastened upon my coat collar. Drop- 
ping the lariat, I called to my companions to 
hurry on, and instantly closed with the Indian. 
Almost immediately after the struggle began we 
slipped from the narrow pathway and rolled down 
a steep bank, and, unluckily for me, when we 
reached the bottom the Indian was uppermost. 

For a few moments things looked pretty seri- 
ous for me. The Apache was a large, powerful 
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fellow, almost destitute of clothing, and his body 
perfectly smeared with grease. We both had our 
knives drawn, and already I had received several 
ugly wounds about the head and shoulders, when 
I contrived to seize the Indian by the right wrist, 
thus preventing any further use of the knife in 
that hand. But he had my right wrist firmly 
grasped in Ais left hand, and for some moments 
neither of us could do much harm to the other. 
Yet the Indian had the best of it, for his weight 
was becoming almost unbearable, and I was grow- 
ing weak from loss of blood. I knew my doom 
was sealed if I did not succeed in throwing him 
off. Despair lent me strength, and, unexpect- 
edly to my enemy, I struggled violently, and suc- 
ceeded in getting the upper side. Then I dashed 
my head down upon the face of my foe, the blows 
falling thick and fast. This to the Apache was 
a new method of fighting, who, surprised and 
stunned by the hard, rapid blows, let go my hand 
to protect his face. A moment more, and the 
Indian was in the death struggle ; my knife had 
penetrated a vital part. 

I lost no time in getting out of the gully into 
which we had fallen, and hastened after my com- 
panions, soon overtaking them. By this time I 
had grown so weak from loss of blood that I could 
not keep pace with the walking horse, and. Kate 
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insisted upon my taking her place upon the ani- 
mal. At sunrise we reached the soldiers’ encamp- 
ment. Mrs. Harris and Kate were worn out with 
fatigue, but both had escaped without a bruise, 
though severely scratched by the bushes through 
which the Indians had taken them; yet, after a 
few days’ rest they looked quite themselves. I[ 
was covered with blood and suffering intensely 
from wounds. My brother soldiers bathed and 
dressed my wounds, and cared for me with the ut- 
most tenderness. The lieutenant in command 
concluded, as the ladies had been rescued, that 
it was best to return to Mesilla and leave the 
ladies and myself, and then, if the commanding 
officer thought best, the company would return 
and follow the Indians into the mountains; so that 
evening found me comfortably resting in the hos- 
pital. The ladies had found a home in some of 
the officers’ families. 

For three months I was in the hospital. As 
soon as I was able to be about I was court-mar- 
tialed for breach of discipline, but in considera- 
tion of my having rescued the two ladies I was let 
off with a reprimand. A month after I was pro- 
moted for bravery, receiving a second lieutenant’s 
commission, and the next week the commanding 
officer gave a large party in my honor. During 
the evening Kate and myself were married. 
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By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Frve and thirty black slaves, 
Half a hundred white, 

All their duty but to sing 
For their Queen's delight, 

Now with throats of thunder, 
Now with dulcet lips, 

While she rules them royally 
With her finger tips! 


When she quits her palace, 
All the slaves are dumb— 
Dumb with dolor till the Queen 
Back to court is come: 
Dumb the throats of thunder, 
Dumb the dulcet lips, 
Lacking all the sovereignty 
Of her finger tips. 


Dusky slaves and pallid, 
Ebon slaves and white, 
When the Queen was on her throne 
How you sang to-night ! 
Ah, the throats of thunder ! 
Ah, the dulcet lips! 
Ah, the gracious tyrannies 
Of her finger tips! 


Silent, silent, silent, 

All your voices now ; 
Was it then her life alone 
Did your life endow? 
Waken, throats of thunder! 

Waken, dulcet lips! 
Touched to immortality 
By her finger tips. 
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By Georce C, Hurwsur. 


UcHARD F. Burton, the most accomplished 
of African travelers who have written in English, 
spent three months in Dahomey in 1863-64, on a 
mission to the King, and recorded what he saw 
in a book, that is best characterized in his own 
words: ‘“‘ My principal object, it may be frankly 
owned, has been to show, in its true lights, the 
African kingdom best known by name to Europe. 
But iu detailing its mixture of horrors and mean- 
ness, in this pitiless picture of its mingled pueril- 
ity and brutality, of ferocity and politeness, I 
trust that none can rightfully charge me with 
exaggeration, and I can acquit myself of all 
malice.” 

Things change slowly, if they change, in Africa, 
and Burton’s account is corroborated by subse- 
sequent travelers, who have 
been able to see, in some 
instances, details that were 
not brought before their pre- 
decessor, but have added 
nothing to the main outline 
of his picture. 

The extent and population 
of Dahomey have been grossly 
exaggerated, in books and on 
the maps. The country is 
often represented as nearly a 
square, of about 200 miles 
each way. Itis, in fact, about 
100 miles in length from north 
to south, with an average 
breadth of 40 miles, so that 
its area is, at farthest, 4,000 
square miles. Hemmed in by 
hostile communities, Euro- 
pean and African, it will 
‘crumble to pieces,” as Bur- 
ton says, ‘‘under the first 
heavy shock.” The popula- 
tion, rated by M. Wallon at 
900,000, and by Commodore 
Wilmot at 180,000, is put by 
Burton at 150,000, and by 
M. Malavialle, the latest 


tropolis of Dahomey. The King is not permitted 
to rear his palace in Abomey until he has taken 
his seat on the stool of his ancestors in the holy 
city of Allada, no longer a city, but a mere local 
market place. 

In 1725 the Dahomans conquered the country 
as far as the seacoast and established themselves 
at Whydah, which soon became the great port 
for the slave trade, with its Portuguese, English 
and French factories. With the suppression of 
the slave trade, Whydah and the kingdom it- 
self became impoverished; and the Europeans are 
closing in and dividing the land. Until the year 
1885 Dahomey acknowledged the protectorate 
of Portugal, but this country then withdrew 
her claim, and since that time the predominant 
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French authority, at from 
100,000 to 180,000. 

The organization of the 
kingdom dates from the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth 
century, with the gathering 
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of settlers about the town of 
Allada, which is still the me- 
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influence has been that of France, with Germany 
for a rival. 

The only well-known portion of the country 
is the coast, which is uninviting all along the 
Gulf of Guinea. 

The sea is shallow and of a yellowish color, de- 
rived from the organic matter, often fetid, which 
is held in suspension, and full of pestilential mi- 
asma. This matter is gradually deposited and 
forms bars which make the approaches difficult 
and dangerous. The shore is monotonous and 
low, so low that the watch on shipboard cannot 
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great temple or fetich house, with its priestesses, 
who are recruited by young girls, captured on 
feast days; and about thirty great snakes are 
kept there and revered. If one escapes, it is 
brought back with every sign of reverence and 
respect, and to kill one is an act of impiety. 

The European town is composed of the fac- 
tories, Portuguese, English, German and French, 
and the dwellings of their agents and employés, 
many of them the descendants of former slaves. 

The chief commerce is in palm oil, which is the 
best on the Gulf of Guinea, and in December and 
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make it out at ten or twelve miles off; and be- 
hind this strip of sandy coast is a network of 
marshes and bayous, communicating with the sea 
by channels contantly changing and often ob- 
structed. 

Whydah (called also Fida, Hwedah, Juda and 
Ajuda) has two divisions : the Dahoman, about two 
miles inland, and the European, on the shore. 
The former stands on an island between two 
marshes, crossed by raised pathways. It is di- 
vided into several quarters, or salam, each with 
its superintendent and his men. The town is 
under the protection of the serpent, and has a 


January the roads are crowded with shipping. 
The anchorage is bad, and the hulls of wrecked 
vessels are always to be seen ; and the sharks are 
noted for their ferocity. If a boat upsets, the 
negroes swim to land, and then call the roll, and 
nearly always some one is missing. The popula- 
tion of Whydah is about 20,000. 

The second important place on the coast is Ko- 
tonou, at the mouth of the channel that unites 
Lake Denham with the sea. Lake Denham is 
remarkable for two villages, Avansori and Afo- 
tonou, which are built upon piles, like the dwell- 
ings of the prehistoric times in Switzerland. It 
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INTERIOR COURTYARD OF THE FABRE FACTORY, WHYDAH. 


was in the middle of the eighteenth 
century that the people of Godowé, 
fleeing before the Dahomans, es- 
tablished themselves in these huts 
on the lake. The roofs of the huts 
are nearly flat, and serve as places 
of meeting ; and each house has 
its boat. The Denham receives on 
the north the Zunu or So River, 
and communicates on the east with 
the lagoon of Porto Novo and the 
River Whemi, the eastern boundary 
of Dahomey, and an important 
channel both for commercial and 
strategic purposes. Kotonou was 
ceded to the French by King Gelele. 
Three French factories were estab- 
lished in the place, and it was unit- 
ed by a telegraphic cable with the 
other French posts. Gelele’s son, 
King Behanzin, undertook to re- 
voke his father’s concession, and 
brought on the war of 1890. 

The interior of the country is 
very little known. The roads from 
Whydah and Kotonou, both poor, 
unite at Allada; and at some dis- 
tance north of this city begins the 
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Ko Swamp, known to Europeans by its Portu- 
guese name of Lama. ‘This swamp, which is 
thickly wooded, is more than seven miles wide, 
and stretches across the kingdom from side to 
side. In the dry season it can be traversed with- 
out difficulty, but during the rains the water is 
up to the shoulders of the carriers, and it requires 
two days’ labor to cross. 

Beyond this swamp lies a rolling country, well 
wooded and with a reddish soil, impregnated with 
iron ; and here is Kana, the country residence of 
the King, and the abode of the great fetich men. 
A fine road, 100 feet wide and about 7 miles 
long, leads from Kana to Abomey, the capital, 
which stands on a kind of terrace about 1,000 


feet above sea level, and is surrounded by low 


plains, cultivated as vegetable gardens. 

Abomey, though it occupies a large area, con- 
tains but about 10,000 inhabitants. The dilapi- 
dated buildings, collectively called the Palace, are 
nearly two miles in circumference, and the inclos- 
ing wall still bears the iron spikes that were form- 
erly adorned with human skulls. 

The country beyond the gardens of Abomey is 
deserted and overgrown with forest and brush- 
wood, and here dwells the phantom sovereign, 
the double of the real King. This phantom has 
a palace, with his officers and Amazons, and his 
own budget. In his name are levied the taxes 
which oppress the people, while the true King 
dispenses the royal bounties. Everything that 
weighs upon the people is attributed to the phan- 
tom, and the real King is the source of all that is 
beneficent. 

To the north of Abomey the country rises until 
true mountains are found of from 2,500 to 6,000 
feet in height, and from this elevation descending 
abruptly to the Valley of the Niger. These 
mountains are of basalt and granite, with isolated 
volcanic peaks, and moraines of former glaciers. 

The Dahomey climate is hot and moist. The 
heat is not excessively high, the yearly average 
being 79° Fahr. (maximum, in November, 95°; 
minimum, in May, 68°), but it is constant and 
enervating. The seasons are two; the dry, last- 
ing from May to September, and the wet, lasting 
from October to April. From October to Janu- 
ary the rain pours in torrents, and is succeeded, 
in January and February, by oppressive weather, 
and in March by tremendous storms. The diseases 
are malarial fevers, dysentery and liver complaint. 
The most agreeable time of the year is the period 
from July to September, when the harmattan 
blows, dry and hot, from the Sahara, Altogether, 
Dahomey is the least unhealthy portion of Guinea, 
but no European can live there for any great 
length of time. 
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The vegetation is superb, with all the laxuri- 
ance of the tropics and a marvelous wealth of 
flowers. The trees are palms, the breadfruit 
tree, the cashew, the kola, orange, lemon and 
others of the Citrus family; gum trees, rubber 
trees, dyewoods, mahogany, and other hard 
woods ; the karkum, which grows to the height 
of 200 feet, and furnishes planks 7 feet in width, 
the trunk being often large enough to be dug out 
into a pirogue that will carry 100 persons; and, 
above all, the avoira palm (Elxis guinwensis), 
which yields the palm oil, besides supplying the 
fibre for fishing lines and nets, for hats, baskets, 
and every other woven fabric, the palm wine made 
from its sap, and the cabbagelike shoots, eaten by 
the natives. 

Nearly every plant can be raised in this fer- 
tile soil—maize, rice, sugar cane, yams, sweet 
potatoes, manioc, beans, squashes, peanuts, to- 
bacco, indigo, coffee, cotton, cacao, and all kinds 
of spices. Wheat and the vine flourish, but do 
not produce. The grass lands of the north 
would support vast numbers of cattle. 

The fauna is extremely varied, and comprises 
elephants, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, panthers, 
lions, wolves, wild hogs, jackals, tiger cats, buffa- 
loes, gazelles, leopards, wild cats, and innumera- 
ble monkeys, besides chimpanzees and gorillas. 
The tsetse fly makes it impossible to keep horses 
or oxen, and there are no camels. The ass, how- 
ever, is domesticated. The number of birds is 
without end—peafowl, water hens, ducks and 
geese, pigeons, fowls, pelicans, woodcock, eagles, 
cardinal birds, crows, humming birds, sparrows, 
swallows, blackbirds, vultures, and a thousand 
other varieties. Among the reptiles are the sa- 
cred pythons, crocodiles, snakes large and small, 
and every kind of lizard. Fish and_ shellfish 
abound, and the insects swarm on every side. 

The Dahomans belong to the Ewe family. 
They are of a good height and finely formed, 
and their features are more regular than those 
of the Wolof, of Senegal, and they are not so 
dark in color. Unlike many other tribes, they 
are cleanly in person, and bathe, when near the 
lakes and rivers, several times a day. After bath- 
ing, they rub themselves with oil and color their 
skin with the powder of a red dyewood. Many 
of the people have reddish hair and skin of a 
yellowish tinge, and are probably partial albi- 
nos, the lighter color showing itself in patches 
on the dark ground, 

The Dahomans are very intelligent, and, ac- 
cording to M. Paul Broca, they have a very great 
cranial capacity. They are, in general, notwith- 
standing their reputation for ferocity, obedient 
and laborious, and peaceable in their daily life ; 
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and they are refined and polite in their manners, 
with a great regard for etiquette. A dignitary, ora 
distinguished stranger, if not able to present him- 
self, has only to send his cane, which is saluted 
everywhere with demonstrations of respect, in no 
sense ironical, as the representative of its owner. 
The family sentiment is well developed, and 
women and children are treated with gentleness, 
and even the slaves are rarely abused. The 
women of Dahomey, according to M. Malavialle 
and most of his authorities, are attractive and 
well made, with fine eves and delicate hands and 
feet, and they are great coquettes. Burton looked 
on these beauties with a colder eye, and found 
that they were coarse and masculine in form, and 
mere animals as compared with the men. Women 
are allowed great liberty, but they are held to be 
the property of the husband, who may have all 
the wives he can buy. 

The honors of barial are reserved for the mon- 
arch and for persons of distinction ; the poor are 
merely thrown into the woods or the underbrush, 
and left to the wild beasts. The grave of a man 
of family is dug immediately under the couch on 
which he died, and a child is sacrificed to appease 
Liba, the spirit of the dead. The obsequies of 
the chiefs, and still more those of the King, are 
the occasion of massacres, in proportion to the 
rank of the deceased. The Dahomans firmly be- 
lieve in the immortality of the individual, and re- 
gard death as a passage to an eternal life in an- 
other world ; and the victims sacrificed are sent 
to accompany and dwell with the deceased in his 
hew existence, taking with them a bottle of strong 
(drink and a supply of cowries for the expense of 
the journey. They are charged also with mes- 
sages for the dead. 

The religion of the Dahomans, coarse and san- 
guinary as it is, renders them extremely supersti- 
tious, and fills their life with details of ritual ob- 
servance. At every corner in the villages, at the 
foot of every tree, in the courtyards and in the 
houses, are found little piles of earth or stones 
covered with plates and saucers to receive offer- 
ings, principally cakes of manioc or maize and 
palm oil. The fetiches are beyond calculation, 
und each fetich has its spirit to be adored or ap- 
peased. Besides these, the Dahomans worship 
the souls of their ancestors and the forces of 
nature, and there are not a few who profess 
something like a religion of humanity, adoring 
their own soul, not ‘‘ when it descends into the 
belly,” but “‘ when it ascends into the head and 
gives movement to ideas.” 

The government is a pure despotism. The 
King is a god, with no limit to his power. He 
owns the property and the lives of all his subjects. 
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Within the last few years he nas begun to show 
himself to his people, but formerly he was never 
to be seen ; and if, when a petition was made to 
him, he listened with favor, he signified his con- 
sent by extending his foot beyond the edge of the 
curtain which hid him from sight. His wives are 
under the military rule of the queen, or dada, 
and her sons alone bear the title of prince. 
Among the multitude of the royal wives, some 
are dignitaries of the kingdom, such as the 
guardian of the brasier for lighting the King’s 
pipe, and the keeper of the spittoon — officials 
not wholly without their parallel in other courts. 
The famous Amazons of the royal guard are for- 
bidden to marry. Burton says of them: “In 
1863 I saw all these women troops marching, 
on service, out of Kana. The officers, distin- 
guished by their white headcloths, and by an 
esquiress at arms, generally a small slave girl 
carrying the musket, led their commands. . 

I expected to see Penthesileas, Thalestrises, Di- 
anas—lovely names! I saw old, ugly and square- 
built frows, tradging ‘grumpily’ along, with the 
face of ‘cook’ after being much ‘nagged’ by 
‘the missus.’ ” 

The government has but two aims—the main- 
tenance of the court and war. For these the reg- 
ular taxes are insufficient, and the agents supply 
deficiencies by open violence, robbing the houses 
and the yards and carrying off goods in transit. 
Even at Whydah the inhabitants who have made 
purchases at the factories send out scouts to 
report whether the way to their home is clear of 
the King’s people. The warlike levies are made 
without regard to the season or the crops, which 
sometimes are left to rot for want of hands to 
gather them. 

Out of this superstitious religion and devotion 
to war came the practice of the hideous Customs 
of Dahomey, with their massacres and crucifix- 
ions and display of dead bodies and human heads 
fastened along the public ways. The Great Cus- 
tom, celebrated at the death of the King, is a 
series of horrors. The body of the monarch is 
laid in a coffin, made of clay kneaded with the 
blood of a hundred captives. Under the head of 
the King are put the skulls of the sovereigns he 
has conquered. The coffin is placed in a vast 
cenotaph with as many bones as possible and 
eight dancing women and fifty volunteers of the 
army. For eighteen months the crown prince 
rules as regent. At the end of this term he goes 
to the grave, opens it, takes the skull of the King 
in one hand and a small ax in the other, an- 
nounces that he has so far reigned in the name of 
the deceased, lays down ax and skull, draws his 
sword and proclaims himself King. Songs and 
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dances greet the an- = bird, are taken to the 
nouncement, and pres- ab royal tomb. There the 
ents are laid before the men, the deer and the 
King. Then follows monkey are decapitated, 
the massacre of the cap- and the bird is set free. 
tives reserved for this One of the men is sup- 
day, and their blood is posed to be sent to the 
mixed with earth and spirits in the market 
clay, and out of the places, another to the 
compound is modeled a aquatic animals, an- 
great vase in which the other to the spirits who 
bones of the dead King frequent the high roads, 
are inclosed for their and the fourth to the 
final repose. This is dwellers in the firma- 
but the prologue, and ment ; the deer goes to 
it is followed by bloody the wild creatures of the 
rites throughout the forest, and the bird to 
kingdom. the fowls of the air; 
At Whydah a seaman and each one carries the 
and the two keepers of news of the honors 
the port are thrown into about to be paid to the 
the sea, which they are departed King. 
to open to the buried A gong is then beaten 
ing when he goes to to announce the begin- 
bathe. ning of the Great Cus- 
At Abomey four men, tom. At dawn the next 
together with a deer, a day 200 men and wom- - 
monkey and a large en are put to death in 
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the palace. The King then goes out, and is met 
by 90 officers and 120 princes and princesses, each 
one of whom salutes him and offers four slaves to 
be crucified, together with cattle, sheep, goats, 
money and rum. A procession moves to the 
royal sepulchre, in which are then buried alive 
60 men, with 50 sheep, 50 goats, 40 cocks and a 
great quantity of cowries. 

The King returns to his palace and makes a pro- 
cession around it to the entrance, where 50 slaves 
are put to death before him. He then stations 
himself on a high platform in front of the palace, 
and calls the people to war, promising them many 
slaves. He then distributes cowries, robes and 
rum. In front of the platform and all along the 
open space are displayed rows of bleeding human 
heads. 

Three captive chiefs are then brought before 
the King. He specially charges them with a 
message .to his predecessor, to inform him that 
hereafter the Custom will be better observed. 
Each chief receives a bottle of rum and a string 
of cowries, and is then decapitated. Twenty-four 
large baskets are now brought forward. In each 
one is a living man, whose ‘head protrudes. Ata 
signal the baskets are thrown to the ground and 
the people, drunk with blood, fight for the vic- 
tims. The one lucky enough to “out off the head 
of one of these wretches receives in exchange for 
it a string of cowries, worth about fifty cents. 
After the massacre the heads are piled at one end 
of the place, and the bodies at the other; and the 
King then retires to his palace. For ten days the 
butchery is suspended, except at night ; and then 
comes the last day of the Great Custom. Two 
lofty platforms are built, one on each side of the 
great palace gate, and a third in the principal 
court. On each platform are 16 captives, 4 horses 
and 1 alligator. The captives stand by a table, 
each man having a glass of rum before him. The 
King ascends the highest platform, then solemnly 
adores the national fetiches, and bows to the cap- 
tives. These, their right arms having been untied, 
drink to the health of the monarch, who then de- 
votes them to death. The robes of the late King 
are borne in procession, and the troops pass in re- 
view. When this is over the heads of the captives 
are cut off with jagged knives, and the horses‘ and 
the alligators are killed, the executioners cutting 
themselves so that their blood may mingle with 
that of the victims. This is the end of the Great 
Custom. 

The writer in the Revue de Géographie, from 
which this description is taken, does not explain 
the presence of the horses. It is to be supposed 
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that the animals are imported expressly for the 
sacrifice. 

The collision between this so-called kingdom 
and the French was brought about, it may be sup- 
posed, by the intrigues necessarily resulting from 
the rivalry of the three powers, England, France 
and Germany, and the desire of each to extend 
its possessions on the Gulf of Guinea. The agents 
of King Gelele, both at Whydah and at Kotonon, 
annoyed the French houses established at those 
places by every kind of illegal exaction and yexa- 
tion, in defiance of their treaty rights, until, in 
1889, the French Government sent an embassy, 
under Dr. Bayol, to Kotonou. Gelele invited 
Bayol to present himself at Abomey. ‘here he 
found the King sick, and the reception met with 
from the crown prince was far from cordial. In 
exchange for the presents sent from France, the 
prince gave some cheap loin cloths, and detained 
the embassy in a kind of captivity for thirty-six 
days, forcing the members of it to look on some 
human sacrifices, and threatening them with the 
royal displeasnre. Bayol fell ill, and this ae- 
cident, perhaps, saved the lives of the party, for 
the prince dreaded the anger of France if her en- 
yoy came to his end. With all haste the French 
were sent back with as little ceremony as possible 
to Kotonon, Bayol’s report of his treatment 
brought decisive measures, 

A French force was landed at Kotonou in Fob: 
ruary, 1890, repelled an attack of the Dahoman 
army, and held the place. At Whydah, however, 
some French residents were seized and carried off 
into the interior by order of the prince, who was 
now regent, his father having died just after 
Bayol left Abomey. 

Foiled at Kotonou, the prince turned against 
Toffa, the: King of Porto Novo, who was under 
the French protection, ravaged his fields and vil- 
lages, and ent down his palm trees. The French 
came to his rescue, and sent a gunboat up the 
River Whemi, blockaded the Dahoman coast, and 
completely routed the prince’s army in a battle at 
Atioupa. The captives taken at Whydah were 
kept meanwhile in uncertainty as to their fate, 
and were, for a time, made to endure ill treat- 
ment ; but the defeat of his army and the block- 
ade of his coast brought the ruler of Dahomey to 
reason, and he recognized the French possession 
of Kotonon and their protectorate of Porto Novo, 
two points which give them the control of Da- 
homey and insure the safety of the Europeans 
settled on the coast for purposes of commerce. 
More than this is not to be looked for, in a coun- 
try so unhealthy and so unfit for colonization. 


A DIAMOND OF 


THE suit brought by the Nizam of the Deccan 
against Mr. Jacobs, the jeweler of Simla, has re- 
vealed the fact that there is at least one man ca- 
pable of paying £20,000, or one hundred thousand 
dollars, a year forever for the possession of a big 
diamond. Mr. Jacobs is said to be an Italian or 
Italian Jew named Barri, who in early life either 
adopted or professed Mohammedanism, who wan- 
dered through all the courts of Asia buying and 
selling jewels, and who, settling at last in Simla, 
attracted the notice of Mr. Marion Crawford, who 
idealized him into ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs.” It seems cer- 
tain that Mr. Jacobs had large transactions with 
the princes of India, that the Nizam of Hyderabad 
habitually spent with him £40,000 a year, and 
that he at last agreed to buy from him a mighty 
diamond, the *‘ Imperial,” at the amazing price of 
£430,000. This is not mere newspaper gossip, 
which we notice tends always to exaggerate fort- 
unes and other sums of money. The Nizam, 
either because he was repentant, or because he 
thonght himself done, refused to complete the 
bargain, alleging, after he had seen the stone, 
that he purchased only upon approval. <A quar- 
rel ensued, ending in the arrest of Mr. Jacobs at 
Simla, and a decision by the Supreme Court that 
the Nizam must personally give evidence, and 
submit to be cross-examined by a commission. 
The order so shocked the fierce nobles of Hydera- 
bad that it might have produced an insurrection ; 
but the Nizam, who has no notion of being de- 
feated in a plaint, recollected that the Prince of 
Wales had given evidence in a court of justice, 
and by a proclamation which dwelt upon that 
circumstance, as well as upon certain religious 
considerations, contrived to soothe away irritated 
feeling. His highness was examined and cross- 
examined, and gave his evidence, so far as we can 
tell from a telegraphic report, straightforwardly 
enough. He really had been willing to pay 
£430,000 for a diamond, and had actually given 
an order for £230,000, so that the jewel might be 
sent for him to see. After that all is confusion, 
or, rather, nothing is decided. 

Tt may be taken’ as certain (says the London 
Spectator) that the Nizam of Hyderabad would 
have given £430,000 in hard eash for a diamond, 
had he approved the stone ; and the question is, 
why he gavée it. The Nizam, thongh young, is 
not a child or an unusually foolish person, but 
«a young man of the athletic persuasion—at all 
events, lie is the best and boldest driver in Asia 
—who is intellectual enough to know what he is 
deing when he sends for Dr. Lauder Brunton to 
investigate certain particulars in the operation 
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of chloroform in suspending sensation. He is 
no Vanderbilt, either, or mammoth millionaire 
of the American type, but an Indian prince who 
may have a million at command, but who, when 
that is gone, must raise money by regular proc- 
esses, and at very heavy interest. What makes 
him give a sum which would daunt Baron Hirsch 
or the Czar of Russia for a bit of shining carbon 
to which he does not as an orthodox Mussulman 
attach any magical importance ? 

The “ Imperial,” however, as we understand 
the narrative, is a new diamond—a diamond with 
no story attached to it, and no suggestion that it 
conveys either empire or misfortune ; and what 
did the Nizam want it for, at a price which would 
have purchased hundreds of luxuries and gands 
appreciable even by him? He is not a girl to 
care for personal adornment, nor is the ‘“Im- 
perial ” the kind of investment in which even an 
Asiatic sovereign can believe. We do not doubt, 
though the statement is often denied, that the 
princes of Asia aceumulate jewels as treasures, as 
European monarchs also did when bonds to bearer 
were unknown; and we believe that one motive 
is @ sense of insecurity, an idea that they may be 
driven to sudden flight, which scarcely ever leaves 
them. The Nizam cannot have wanted it only as 
portable property. Nor is there any evidence 
that he is one of the men physically attracted by 
gleam and glitter and refraction. There are such 
men in scores, as every specialist knows who has 
studied the recorded evidence about kleptomania ; 
and they are much more common in the East, 
where the will grows harder. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that all men have some trace of the feeling, 
or the long dominion of gems would be difficult 
to account for, as would a well-known variety of 
what is called ‘‘ fascination.” 

We imagine the Nizam’s impulse was the double 
one, that of the collector and that of the man who 
values a decoration. The collecting mania is just 
as common in the East as in the West; but out- 
side Japan and China its.objects are more limited, 
being confined to religious symbols which, if they 
have a history, are purchased as eagerly as relics 
were in the twelfth century, and to precious 
stones which, apart from their beauty, are re- 
garded as wonderful things fx se, flashing in a 
way not given to any other things created, except 
the eyes of conscious beings. The Nizam, who 
buys precious stones in a large way, was doubtless 
told that if he bought this diamond he would be 
the possessor of the rarest one in the world, and 
would feel as proud as any collector of any other 
treasure certainly unique 
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All Asia hears reports of wonderful jewels; and honor, a concrete proof visible to his subjects on 
to be the possessor of the most wonderful is, to state occasions that no one is greater, or richer, 
an Asiatic sovereign, to possess a new title of or more successful in the world, than he. 


DAHOMEY.— LOOKOUT AT THE FORT OF THE AMAZONS, PORTO NOVO.— SEE PAGE 167. 


THE..DUEL, 


By ALAN 


Au, yes! I really do feel some sort of scruple 
about this matter. He’s too brave a lad, too 
young, too tender, for the shambles of such an 
old butcher as myself. . But pshaw! Why should 
I,eh ? ’Tis his own cursed folly. ‘To insult me 
—me, Gaston de Saumarez—and at Bignon’s, too, 


Havary, 


Don Quixote. Ah! here we are on the ground. 
We are tirst, I see, my seconds and I. ‘Ah, 
good day, doctor. Hope sincerely we sha’n’t 
trouble you much.” What a charming spot 
where a man may meet his enemy, and where 
the two may discuss their little differences as 


‘4 WHITE FIGURE FLIES OUT AND THROWS HERSELF ON THE BLOODY CORSE.” 


before all my friends and acquaintances ! And such 
aninsult! Sangdieu! but my blood boils at the 
thought. I—spat upon, drenched with wine lees, 
called coward and liar, by this sprig—this but 
erstwhile Lycéen ! Nom de Dieu! but I will cut 
his comb, this cockerel. And yet he could have 
done naught else. He had no alternative. Ile 
offered me the chance of reparation to his sister, 
bat—ma foi! *twas impossible. I would have 
done much to stave this off ; but, marry her ?— 
faugh ! no, thank you! And so the cartel has 
gone out, and this morning I meet this young 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 2—12. 


gentlemen should! Here for a man’s last bed, 
if so it fall out, is a piece of turf, softer than 
sleep. Ma foi! I grow poetic. I should be com- 
posing a sonnet, instead of preparing to write an 
epitaph. But, really, what a heavenly.morning ! 
No balking, dazzling sun, but a cool, gray haze 
sufficient light, with no nasty shadows from 
that background of trees. ‘‘ Charming, gentle- 
men, charming! My dear Raoul ’ Ah, here 
comes my man !—Bonjour, messieurs !—He’s: a 
bit nervous, Raoul, but I’ll wager he’s full of 
mettle.” ’Tis a pity—such a pretty boy, with a 
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zirl’s waist and a girl’s peachy bloom in his 
young cheeks. But there’s a murderous glare 
in his usually soft eyes as he looks on me, for 
am I not his sister’s Malediction! Well, a 
little bloodletting may cure your chivalrous fe- 
ver, my young sir; and so we'll bleed you—we'll 
bleed you ! 

How deferentially his seconds—truants from 
school they look, and all agog with this wild sport 
—treat with Raoul and the colonel, grim and 
scarred old Boulevardiers who have tried every 
trick on the board! Well, youngsters, all in good 
time—all in good time! 

At last, all preliminaries settled, we stand, boy 
and man, face to face, divided by two cruel ribbons 
of stecl. “‘ Engage, gentlemen !” How gracefully, 
yet firmly, he stands! A very pretty style he has, 
too. I wonder who was his ‘‘ maitre d’escrime.” 
Whoever he may be, he teaches well, and his 
pupil does him credit. This is no raw, clumsy 
novice. Pardieu! What a wrist it is! supple 
yet firm. Quick too on his legs, like a cat! Wastes 
too much energy in moving about, but that’s a 
fault with all the youngsters! Yet, with a few 
more years’ development and practice, my lad, 
with your hand, foot and eye, you would be an 
owkward customer for the best to tackle. Ah! 
that was a sweet thrust in quarte, and how’s that, 
for asmart counter, eh! Prettily parried! Egad! 
a fine double, feint and quick lunge! Well re- 
covered—but don’t try any tricks with me, mon 
enfant. It won’t pay. Sacre! how his eyes burn 
as he watches me; and yet through their fire I 
can see the soft, reproachful glance of his sister. 
Poor girl! What innocent and lovely orbs she 
had! I am sorry, but Mordieu! Phew! 
That was a narrow shave. Moral—leave thoughts 
of remorse and limpid eyes till after the fight. 
Too hot! Too hot, my young friend! Faith, 
you won’t get such another chance to send me 
drumming this pretty bit of sward with hands 
and feet, if I can help it. Mon Dieu! Mow the 
clubs would ring if I, by some careless play, or 
mischance such as slip of foot, as may happen to 
the best, went down before this raw schoolboy ! 
Ilow he himself But not yet—not just yet. 
iow our blades clash and rasp, and grate and 
rattle, as they wend their sinuous ways for life or 
death! Faith, ’tis a sinister music, the music of 
the sword. Hot work this, and a deuced deal 
more trouble than I expected. He’s as nimble as 
a wild eat. Disengage, with a circle as small as a 
wedding ring, feint in tierce, thrust over and 
stop that if you can. 

“Touché!” Our swords are struck down, and 
the doctor steps to me. Disgrece! I couldn’t 
recover in time, aud this lad—this novice—has 
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ripped my left shoulder with his deucedly awk- 
ward counter. ‘No need for you, monsieur. No 
harm done, gentlemen. Only a warning for me 
not to play the fool with this forward young dey- 
otee of the foil and plastron. I hope you are not 
satisfied with this trifling scratch, monsieur ?” A 
little blood, you say, won’t plaster your sister’s 
honor? Eh bien! You want all—all I have ! 
Good, good! Come, take it. Now you shall 
never go home to boast of that paltry prick. 
Quick ! before my shoulder stiffens. ‘ Ready, 
gentlemen ? Then engage.” And once more we 
are at it like two gladiators in white shirts and 
stocking feet. By the by, when I, too, was a 
boy, how fond I used to be of reading about those 
old Roman fighters of the Coliseum! I remem- 
ber that the victorious gladiator was wont to ex- 
claim, when he got in the fatal blow, ‘‘ Habet !’”” 
—he has it! ‘‘ Habet !” Well, you shall have it 
soon, you young whelp, you! Hard work this, 
eh ? What with lunging and recovering, shift- 
ing, breaking and taking ground, my older legs 
are getting wearied. But my stronger play is be- 
ginning to tell, and his wrist is weakening every 
moment, but still he fights on pluckily. He is 
a true knight, indeed. I can have him where I 
please. Heart or lungs? Neither! His sister 
implores me out of his eyes. No fear, sweet- 
heart ; he shall live—I’ll just take the sting out 
of him. He is too young, too handsome; he’ll 
be a devil among the women in time, that boy— 
a second Gaston de Saumarez, perhaps. Peste ! 
He’s scratched my hand now! “Lis nothing— 
nothing—it has but pierced the skin. Fight on, 
fight on, I say, you young hound! Nom de Dieu ! 
If you must, you must, so there, and there! He 
fails, and is slow in recovery and riposte, so here 
goes with a low thrust in seconde, which, parried 
and left uncountered, I convert bya lightning dis- 
engagement into a smart glissade up the sword arm, 
and ‘*Habet ! Habet !” he has it! for spang 
goes the guard of my rapier clicking sheer against 
his breastbone, and his blood spouts out in a 
warm, clammy jet on my shirt front and face. 
And there he lies—poor boy! poor boy !—on the 
bloody sward, with his eyes, even in his death 
throes, full of a mingling of the sister’s soft, sad 
reproach and his own unsatisfied yearning for re- 
venge. His face will haunt me till my death, 
and perhaps even then—who knows? The sur- 
geon looks up from his poor body, saying: ‘* Mon- 
sieur, “tis no good you waiting ; the lad has got 
his billet.” But, cré nom! what is this? A 
heartrending shriek, a rustle among the bushes 
at the side, and a white figure flies out and throws 
herself on the bloody corse. Just God! It is his 
sister! Let me begone !—let me begone ! 
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SONNET. 


(From the Portuguese of Camoéns.) 


Savep from the perils of the stormy wave, 

And faint with toil, the wanderer of the main, 

But just escaped from shipwreck’s billowy grave, 
Trembles to hear its horrors named again. 

How warm his vow, that Ocean's fairest mien 

No more shall lure him from the smiles of home! 
Yet soon, forgetting each terrific scene, 

Once more he turns, o’er boundless deeps to roam. 


Lady! thus I, who vainly oft in flight 


Seek refuge from the dangers of thy sight, 
Make the firm vow to shun thee and be free: 


But my fond heart, devoted to its chain, 
Still draws me back where countless perils reign, 
And grief and ruin spread their snares for me. 


MACAO, THE EXILE HOME OF CAMOENS. 


By DouGLAs SLADEN. 


‘©, LAND where it is always afternoon ”—a 
land where the unprogressive European is gradu- 
ally being elbowed out by the progressive Asiatic, 
as represented by the ultra-conservative China- 
man—the Capri of the East—a typical piece of 
the South of Europe in the East of Asia—the 
Chersonesus where a greater than Ovid composed 
another “ Tristia ”— an oubliette in the Garden 
of Eden. 

To the summer-scared Hong-Konger fleeing 
from the feverish moneymaking and the fervid 
hot-bath atmosphere of the Antwerp of the East, 
what an infinite charm there must be in the cool 
breezes and broad, leafy roads of Macao !—roads 
made of fine red gravel as smooth as a paving 
stone, and bordered with that shadiest of trees, 
the banyan. 

An ideal place to loaf away a summer day! And 
the night! It is never too hot to gamble. 

Macao is the capital of Fantan. In the nar- 
row streets between the Praza and the steamboat 
piers there is gambling house after gambling 
house, which would fulfill pretty literally my 
grandmother’s idea of a gilded hell—a phrase 
which, if I remember rightly, she was in the habit 
of applying to public houses with whose appear- 
ances she was unfamiliar. Lamp after lamp, 
huge, brilliantly lit, gay with red paint, salutes 
the passer’s eye. ‘ Gambling House, Principal, 
Afong,” is probably meant to convey the idea 
that Afong’s hell is the principal hell in Macao ; 
not that Afong is the principal of the establish- 


ment, or, I was going to add, that the house has 
any principles at all. But it has. The houses 
are conducted quite fairly, because the Chinese 
are so desperately in earnest about fantan (and 
gambling generally), that they would tear the 
proprietor to pieces if they caught him trying to 
cheat. Dozens of lynx eyes are on him. Come 
upstairs, grandammma, and see this wicked game. 

Behind a table, suspiciously like a schoolmas- 
ter’s desk, sits a rather bored-looking Chinaman, 
with the national uncertainty of age. Before 
him he has a square tin plate, whose sides repre- 
sent the numbers. 

The players can either back a side by going 
plump (fan) on 1, 2, 3 or 4, or they can back a 
corner, naming which of the two sides they take 
for first choice—for instance, taking the corner 
between 2 and 3, their choice may be 2, 3, or 3, 2, 
according as they make the 2 or the 3 their first 
choice. 

If you win when you go plump (faz) on a sin- 
gle number, you get three times your stake, less 
74 per cent. commission. If you win on your 
first choice of a corner number, you get double, 
less 74 per cent. If you win on your second 
choice, you get your money back. This is the 
Chinese way of playing fanfan. The drawing of 
lots is effected in avery simple manner. The 
drawer takes a handful of brass cash from a bag, 
without looking, and counts them out in fours. 
Whatever number is left in the last count is the 
Winning number. Thus, if he happens to draw 
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out 33 pieces, there will be 1 in the last count; 
if he draws out 82, there will be 4 in the last 
count; if 31, 3; if 30, there will be 2. 

When the drawer takes the cash from the bag he 
lays them on the table, with a brass cup inverted 
over them. The cup does not cover the cash—it 
lies on the top. Then the stakes are made. The 
money (or counters to represent the money) is 
placed opposite the portion of the plate upon 
which the bet is made—on or off the corner, ac- 
cording as the staker lays his first choice on the 
higher or lower of his two numbers. A red ticket 
is placed above the money, or counters, if the 
staker backs a corner. If he goes fan (a plump- 
er) on a whole number, the red ticket is placed 
underneath the money. When all the stakes are 
made the drawer rakes away the cash which have 
lain underneath the cup, with a long chopstick, 
raking them in fours till they are exhausted. 
Whatever number is left for the last draw is the 
winning number. The richer Chinese do a good 
deal of their betting with counters which rep- 
resent: a blue bean, one tael; a black bean, five 
taels ; an ivory counter, ten taels (thirty-six taels 
equal fifty Mexican dollars). 

When all the spaces round the table are filled 
people go up to the floor above, which has a 
square opening exactly over the table, and rather 
larger. From this they let down and take up their 
money in baskets. When wealthy Europeans 
come to a fantan shop the Chinese players gen- 
erally leave off to enable their compatriot to have 
plenty of room for such profitable business. The 
limit the bank will pay out at one stake, except 
by speciai agreement, is 1,500 taels. The China- 
men generally play for small stakes, though I 
haye seen a triton among the minnows staking 
his thirty or fifty dollars among their dollars and 
seventy-five cents. A Chinaman generally goes 
away if he makes a few dollars. They play with- 
out relaxing a muscle for good or evil fortune, 
with their physiognomies like so many pieces 
of yellow earthenware. Upstairs, out of sight, 
there may be a Portuguese lady or two. In the 
season the demireps from Hong-Kong make 
themselves conspicuous below. Only the better 
houses are visited by Europeans. In these houses 
the rules of the establishment are pasted up prom- 
inently, in English, Chinese and Portuguese ; 
English first (save the mark, and draw what de- 
ductions you please). You need not stake money; 
there are scales for weighing any gold or silver 
you have about your person; a bit of a spoon will 
do perfectly well. It is a picturesque sight, the 
elaborately gilt but dimly lighted room; the 
brilliantly lit table; the ring of yellow statues 
with gleaming eyes, moving nothing but the 
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hands which stake or rake the money; a seafar- 
ing or wealthy Englishman making rather a 
splash in this quiet, intense room ; here and there 
a skinny Portuguese having a skinny gamble; the 
drawer with his long, lean, beautifully shaped 
and beautifully kept fingers, and long, lean chop- 
stick whisking the glittering cash away in fours. 

The cries, too, are picturesque. <‘‘ Ya tap se,” 
“E tapsan,” “Ya tape,” quietly from the Chinese, 
and ‘‘E fan damn you,” or “Give me paper, 
uncle,” “Too muchee yat se,” from an English 
sailor, varied by ‘‘ Two notes on three—two,” from 
a stray Australian. The curse produces a faint 
smile (is it amusement or contempt ?) on the face 
of the yellow statue who takes the stakes, the 
proprietor or one of, the company running the 
establishment. 

This boss pays over the stakes with some delib- 
eration when you win, but he sweeps them up 
like lightning when he wins. 

There is a watchman at the opening above. 
When people are playing high, watches and every- 
thing get staked. The Chinese will take any kind 
of ‘‘ pidgin.” 

By this time we have had enough of it ; so we 
will go down past that magnificent lamp with its 
red-and-gold ornaments and its label of ‘ First- 
class Gambling House” into the streets ornamented 
with dozens of other such lamps and harboring a 
whole population of courtesans pure and mixed— 
Chinese. 

10:30 p.u. Let us hie to that good European 
hotel kept by that virtuous Chinee Hing Kee 
and wash our necks—inside. That virtuous Chi- 
nee proves to have gone to bed. There is still the 
Union Club, theatre and club combined—thea- 
tre and club and lady’s club, for, while the gentle- 
men have their clubrooms to retire to in the in- 
tervals of performances, the corridor is reserved 
for the ladies. 

Portuguese ladies must be colder-blooded or 
otherwise differently constituted from English 
ladies, if they go to theatres to sit out in corri- 
dors from which the sex that required to be 
tempted in Adam’s time are excluded. The 
theatre is untenanted ; the club is bare enough— 
a few books, one or two English and French illus- 
trated newspapers, and a journal in Macao Portu- 
guese, which by aid of my Latin and Italian I can 
read with ease, and which informs us that ‘‘ that 
noble and excellent journal,” Reynolds’s News- 
paper, severely censures Lord Salisbury for his 
action toward Portugal; which same it would be 
ready to do for the style of his beard or hat or 
boots, or the way in which he kisses his wife or 
says his prayers, or any conceivable thing else 
that he could do or Jeave undone. Noble and 
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excellent journal! there should be a Portuguese 
edition of it, and it is certainly a crying outrage 
that such of the Irish who can read at all and 
cannot understand English should not be able to 
read its gospel of peace in good Erse. 

But to return to the Union Club. What a heay- 
enly hotel it would make, with its great Pantheon 
porch and its beautiful ballroom and corridor ! 
Add a couple of stories for bedrooms, and you 
have the finest hotel Macao could want, fof it 
stands on the very apex of one of the hills, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the harbor and 
the hills beyond, stretching away, range behind 
range, with sea between, as mountains do in 
(reece. As we descend from the Union we are 
challenged by a soldier. They have no mere po- 
lice in Macao, but real live Portuguese Indian ‘ol- 
diers with fixed bayonets and, for all I know, 
loaded rifles. ‘‘ Quien vede la ?” he says, and we 
answer, ‘‘Amigo,” for Captain Risby is an old 
hand, and explains that Anglophobism asserted 
itself mildly in Macao last week by locking up 
for two hours an Englishman who answered the 
challenge with, ‘‘ Ask * Furthermore, 
at a ball a Portuguese observed that he thought 
the English had drunk too much. From which 
it is evident that public opinion is not so warm- 
blooded at Macao as it is in Oporto. Indeed, it 
is hinted that the Macaistos hardly think of 
Portugal, and that the governor has great diffi- 
culty in keeping them up at the proper concert 
pitch. 

There is a funny old Chinaman taking care of 
the Union Club who wears a cash bigger than a 
silver dollar on his belt, which, he says, is 800 
years old. Captain Risby asked him to show me 
this curiosity. The old gentleman misunder- 
stood at first, and showed me his navel cheer- 
fully, though with some hesitation. He evidently 
did not wish to be disobliging, though it was a 
mystery to him why a man who had never seen 
him before and would never see him again should 
be struck with a sudden desire to see his navel. 

I reached Macao in the afternoon —late, of 
course (it was one of the Hong-Kong, Canton 
and Macao Company’s old boats)—and, hailing a 
rikisha, dashed off to the Gardens of Camoéns. 
Here Portugal’s national poet lived in exile from 
Portugal for several years, and here are engraved 
poems to his honor in many languages. The gar- 
dens are very beautiful, full of rich semi-tropical 
foliage, banyans, bananas, bamboos, loquats and 
palms. Passing between these, along a gravel 
walk, one ascends a terrace ornamented with urns 
of shell mosaic, and leaving a band stand on the 
left, follows a winding path to the sort of grotto 
which contains a bronze bust of the poet, crowned 
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HOME OF CAMOENS. 
with a laurel wreath and standing on a kind of 
stone altar on which are engraved, 


LUIS DE 
CAMOENS. 


NASCEO, 
1524. 


MORREO, 
1580, 


with those celebrated passages in the ‘ Lusiad,” 
canto x., stanza xxiii.; canto vii., stanzas ]xxix. 
and ]xxx, 

The walls of the grotto are roped by the roots 
of a fine banyan, and underneath the terrace of 
the charming little belvedere, a little further on, 
commanding a view of the harbor, are growing 
some Australian wattles. , 

These deserted gardens (I didn’t meet a soul 
except my rikisha boy), with their wealth of 
semi-tropical foliage and their huge bowlders 
piled like the ‘‘ Cakes of Bread” in Derbyshire, 
very often with a banyan at the top embracing 
them with its roots like the feelers of an octopus, 
and their memories of one of the world’s poets, 
were very poetical. They have most delightful 
glens, shaded by banana and banyan and moon- 
flower—a charming spot. Luckily, they are shut 
off by a wall from the front garden of the house, 
for it has beds laid out with uniform-colored flow- 
ers, like the parterres of Hampton Court, which 
are out of touch with Macao. 

Just outside these gardens is a neat little Eng- 
lish church, arcaded on each side, and only large 
enough to hold ten pews, a pulpit, a reading desk 
and an apsidal altar railing, with a couple of 
memorial tablets, one of which bears the fine old 
New England name of Endicott. At the back 
is a rather picturesque terraced graveyard, con- 
secrated with palm clumps and desecrated with 
chickens. Opposite is a large Catholic church, 
with a cross in the churchyard dated 1638. The 
church is very plain in the interior, and in much 
better taste than most Catholic churches on the 
Continent of Europe. It has no gewgaws, and a 
few quite fair pictures, and, with its white Roman 
cement, looks cool and pleasant for hot weather. 

A short walk further on is the shell of the old 
cathedral, with a fine facade still intact, in a very 
fine position. 

Standing at its door, one gets a most im- 
pressive view of the Monte, with its grim old 
quadrangular fort ; and as one descends to San 
Domingo one passes some charming walls many 
feet high, with beautiful carved stone balustrades 
entwined with luxuriant creepers at their tops. 
San Domingo itself is a great barn with a couple 
of side chapels ; its redeeming feature is that no 
bad taste is shown, though it is devoid of active 
beauty. 

And now for the Praza, the esplanade of Macao. 
About this there can be no two opinions. It is 
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superlatively beautiful. It stretches from the 
Cercal Palace to the fort in the angle between 
the two bays in a pure crescent, and the whole 
way round has an avenue of magnificent ban- 
yans, the finest shade trees in the world, broad- 
spreading, leafy, their leaves of the richest dark 
green and their roots fantastic beyond belief. 
Here are no disfiguring wharves or warehouses. 
no obstructions of merchandise or trucks, no 
clamor for coolies, for the simple reason that 
the water is too shallow for anything except 
native craft of small draught—which just add 
the last finishing touch of picturesqueness. Be- 
hind the banyan trees runs a broad, smooth road, 
and behind that again a crescent of old-fashioned, 
roomy houses, with arcades and lattices and bal- 
cony gardens, for all the world like their ances- 
tors in the south of Europe, washed pink and 
yellow, and blue and green and white, to show up 
the sun to best advantage. 

At the end, near the Cercal, is a beautiful gar- 
den, reminding one of the surroundings of San 
Lorenzo at Rome, and immediately beyond it an 
old fort with a couple of small Armstrongs, and 
the remainder of its guns small muzzle-loading 
smoothbores that might have been brought there 
in the same caravel which brought Camoéns. 

All is Portuguese with a vengeance, from the 
walls, with their latticed tops surmounted by 
flowers in vases or carven cocks, to tricycles as 
ancient as the cannon, and a magnificent Don with 
his cloak lined with red velvet. There is a fort at 
each end of the Praza, and a fort or a church on 
everyone of the queer little rocky hills which rise 
up from the plain like so many Acropolises of 
Athens. There are Portuguese smells also; and 
Portuguese Indian soldiers, lots of them, who are 
quartered in those picturesque, Alhambralike bar- 
racks which overhung us on our right as we sailed 
in ; and scores of Chinese, who have certainly ac- 
complished a peaceful reconquest of the island in 
commerce. 

Monte stands up splendidly: so do the queer 
Cakes of Bread rocks that crop up here and there. 

But’ daylight is failing, and we have yet to see 
the historical barrier at the other side of the neck 
which joins Macao to Chinese territory. What a 
delightful road! In the hollow to our left are 
rich gardens. We are bounding along over smooth 
red gravel under beautiful banyans varied with 
palms and bamboo clumps. High on our right, 
in a queer old fort, towers the lighthouse we saw 
as we came in; but for that and the different 
trees we might be bowling down the road from 
Athens to the Pireeus. Macao reminds me again 
and again of Attica. More barracks? Yes; some 
Australian wattles, a big Chinese grave, and a well 
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with a square-headed stone arch over it. Here is 
one of the delicious bits of greenery one meets on 
Richmond Hill, a tangle of creepers. What an 
exquisite drive this is—so green! And now we are 
on the sea wall, the waves lapping below, and a 
sentry with fixed bayonet pacing to and fro. 
And now we get our first glimpse of the causeway 
leading to the barrier, and the road descends to 
the seaside, bordered by aloes and bamboos, and 
even banyans, down to the water’s edge. On our 
left are two more of the Acropolislike hills; on our 
right, one of the little shedlike frames for drying 
fish one sees along the Fraser in British Columbia. 
The road now changes from gravel to sand, and 
the back bay opens on our left with mountains 
beyond, such a prospect as breaks upon one’s 
sight when one looks down from Pentelicus on all 
Greece spread before one like a map. The bam- 
boo clumps grow thicker. There is green grow- 
ing actually in the water. And now we are at 
the gateway, all that is left of the wall that once 
ran across the isthmus, but was destroyed in 1849, 
after the taking of the Passaleao Fort. It was on 
the 25th of August, 1849, that Governor Amaral 
was waylaid and murdered near the Porto do 
Cerco for emancipating Macao from the last 
vestige of Chinese authority. 

The gate is in the barbarized classical style 
scattered broadcast over the lands of the Latin 
races. A guardhouse-with a few sentries stands 
just inside it. On it, on two tablets, are engraved 
two memorable dates: ‘‘25th August, 1849”; 
28th August, 1870.” My rikisha coolies say, 
in broken English, ‘‘ Nothing see!” I dismount to 
look. Inside are such unromantic features as a 
European Jamp-post and a Chinese dog. Beyond 
the barrier are night, mountains and a barbarous 
land. 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


Macao nestles on the rocks of a small penin- 
sula, on the large Island of Heang-Shan. It was 
formerly separated from the rest of the island by 
a wall across the little isthmus; but this was de- 
stroyed in 1849 after the taking of the Passaleao 
Fort, and nothing remains of it now except the 
gateway alluded to in the text. The settlement 
of Macao takes us back to the dawn of colonial 
history. It was but eighteen years after Vasco de 
Gama had rounded Cape of Good Hope that the 
Portuguese, having monopolized India, dispatched 
a fleet, with Thome Pires as an ambassador from 
the King of Portugal, to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce with China also. On their arrival at 
Canton, they were well received by the authorities, 
and Pires was allowed to proceed to Pekin. 

But the Sultan of Malacca, a territory recently 
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conquered by the Portuguese, reached the capital 
before him, and implored the Emperor’s assist- 
ance. Pires’s embassy failed ; he was expelled from 
Pekin, and, later on, murdered, with his suite, at 
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they succeeded in establishing a settlement at 
Leang-Po (the modern Ling-Po), a good deal 
north of Canton, where, in a few years’ time, they 
built up an extensive trade with the Chinese, and 
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Canton; whereon the Pertuguese fleet returned 
to Canton, and attacked and dispersed the native 
junks, killing hundreds of their enemies. This 
was in 1517. 

After repeated attempts with no better results 


later on with the Japanese. Houses, churches and 
forts were built, and the population increased 
with such rapidity that the Europeans alone num- 
bered more than athousand. But this prosperity 
was not of long continuance, for one night an im- 
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mense number of Chinese attacked the place un- 
expectedly, murdered nearly twelve hundred for- 
eigners and razed the settlement'to the ground. 
The undaunted Portuguese formed a fresh settle- 
ment at Chinchew, with identically the same re- 
sults. After such a series of disasters one might 
have supposed that they would abandon all hope 
of obtaining a footing in the Far East. But the 
turn of the tide was coming ; for, having set to 
work again with renewed vigor, and in 1552 set- 
tled in the Island of Shang-Chuen, west of Can- 
ton, and there rendered signal service to the Chi- 
nese by clearing the coast of its locust hordes of 
pirates, the reigning Emperor, Sho-tsung, gave 
them permission to settle on the peninsula which 
is still the capital of Portugal in the Far Kast. 

It was here that, in 1557, Macao was founded, 
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to be held by the Portuguese at a rental of 500 
taels. This ground rent was at first made in 
presents to the Emperor of China, and it was not 
until the middle of the seventeenth century that 
the actual 500 taels were imposed in lieu of the 
presents. ‘The tribute was paid up to 1848, when 
Governor Amaral refused to do so any longer, 
and forcibly drove every vestige of Chinese au- 
thority out of the colony ; which vigorous action 
cost him his life, for he was waylaid and barba- 
rously murdered near the barrier of the Porto do 
Cerco, in August, 1849. 

Geographically speaking, Macao is three hours’ 
sail from Hong-Kong, whatever mileage that may 
mean in the vile little boat of the Hong-Kong, 
Canton and Macao Steamship Company, locally 
known as the Yankee-built boneshaker. 
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By Louis ENGEL. 


FEw composers of the present time have 
aroused such violent controversy as Gounod. In- 
deed, it seems to become one of the conditions of 
eelebrity to be violently discussed. Yet we must 
distingush between the sort of discussion pro- 
voked by Gounod, and that by the great German 
composer Wagner. It is not too much to say 
that the most powerful adversary of Richard 
Wagner, the one who contributed more than any 
man to delay the recognition of his great quali- 
ties, and who caused the 
passionate dragging to 
the light of his defects 
at the expense of the 
recognition of his genius 
—the man, in fact, who 
most seriously impeded 
his name from being 
more universally esteem- 
ed—was Wuagner him- 
self. 

Giving way to blind 
passion in condemning 
nearly every contempo- 
rary composer, belittling 
those who had acquired 
great reputation as the 
result of their undoubt- 
ed merit, showing the 
blackest ingratitude to 
Meyerbeer, who had 
most kindly helped him, 
and supported him when 
no one would acknowl- 
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edge his works as meritorious, attacking every- 
body who was not of his opinion, and everything 
that was not his own, with a violence which 
could not but make him numerous and powerful 
enemies, he had the additional misfortune to 
make friends and partisans, who as violently at- 
tacked what was not his as he had done himself. 
If it had not been for the universal cry which all 
these polemics aroused, and which made Wagner 
the most discussed composer, continually kept 
before the eye of the 
public, whether ridiculed 
or seriously attacked—if 
he had met with enemies 
diplomatic enough not 
to reply, not to discuss, 
not to mention his name 
for good or evil—he 
would have been silenced 
to death, for the noise 
which in their wrath his 
antagonists kept up was 
the very food for the 
glory of his name. 

Not so Gounod. He 
has taken good care to 
attack nobody. His 
clerical inclinations and 
studies when a youth in 
Rome (it is surmised that 
he meant to take orders 
and become a priest), his 
natural pliability, his 
adroit humoring of all 
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those whom he fancies may be of some use to him 
—this social quality called diplomacy by one or 
jesuitism by another, which met in an exquisite 
union of the two in Talleyrand—this velvet cat’s 
paw’s touch of every ‘‘ dangerous” topic of con- 
versation, the unbounded amiability of a disposi- 
tion always of the opinion of his interlocutor— 
these have made Gounod a number of friends, 
and not of that perilous kind from whom we pray 
the Lord may deliver us. He was too unctuous 
to have anything like Wagner’s passionately of- 
fensive friends, but friends who extolled his 
genius quietly, and were really useful in pro- 
claiming him the apostle of the French school 
and the greatest living composer. His great suc- 
eesses counterlanced by undeniable failures, the 
one as absolute as the other, were, however, the 
source of another kind of controversy much less 
personal, but not the less useful for that. For, 
be it well remembered, being made the subject of 
discussion continued and uninterrupted, being 
always held up as a subject of importance whether 
in an unconditionally laudatory sense or the re- 
verse, that is what gives you a name, and I verily 
believe that it does not very much matter whether 
newspaper articles and criticisms exalt a man’s 
merit or quite unjustly detract from it ; provided 
he is much talked about, he is pretty sure to come 
out of the fray with a great name. Gounod is an 
enigma, like many great men. The doubt be- 
gins at his birthday. This is what dictionaries 
Bay : 

Gounod was born on June 17th, 1818,* in 
Paris, his father being a painter, and his mother 
one of the most distinguished ladies of the pe- 
riod. It was she who gave him his first instruc- 
tion in music. He entered the Paris Conserva- 
toire in 1836, and won, in 1837, a second prize, 
and in 1839 a first prize, the Prix de Rome— 
which entitled him to the journey to Italy—with 
a mass, the forerunner of his early favorite pur- 
suit, sacred music. He was a pupil of Reicha in 
harmony, and of the famous Halévy in counter- 
point. His second mass (1841) was a great suc- 
cess, and won him the title of ‘‘ Maitre de Cha- 
pelle Honoraire ” for life, a distinction until then 
never conferred on a pensionnaire del Académie. 

Gounod’s career is, if I might say so, an in- 
verted pyramid. He began life successfully, 
though at first he wrote one opera after another 
without reaching the desired object. At last 
Goethe’s masterpiece “ Faust ” was accommodated 
to his requirements by Messieurs Michel Carré 


*I shall presently have something to say about this 
supposed correct date, Vapereau, Fétis, Grove, etc., coin- 
ciding. 
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and Barbier, who in many instances copied 
Goethe’s words verbatim—I mean, they trans- 
lated Goethe’s identical words ; but then suddenly 
they changed, and, instead of gilding copper, they 
coppered gold, and transformed scenes of grand 
philosophy into very insignificant farce. Why, for 
instance, does Mephisto, when Valentino attacks 
him with his sword, and that sword is suddenly 
shattered without any visible reason, so that they 
begin to suspect evil, draw an enchanted circle 
round himself, which cannot be entered; and 
when he is shown the cross to smite him there- 
with, he deliberately walks out of the circle, 
necessarily abandoning his advantage, yet the 
others indignant, exasperated and numerous, do 
him no harm? It must, however, be admitted 
that, whatever the ‘faults of the book, and the 
heresy of desecrating a monument of classical art, 
the libretto fulfilled its purpose—it furnished 
Gounod with the opportunity of situations—for 
instance, with love music in the second act, mil- 
itary music in the third, sacred music in the 
fourth, and a truly heroic trio in the prison scene 
of the last act. The genius which inspired him 
with the loveliest duo in the garden scene, with 
the most popular march and waltz, with excellent 
church music, as well as the most effective and 
melodious ballet music, and so on, was recog- 
nized all over the world. ‘‘ Faust,” wherever it 
was played in Enrope and America, was an im- 
mense success, and flew with the name of the 
composer into those high regions of the Pan- 
theon, the frontispiece of which bears the in- 
scription: “‘ Aux grands hommes la patrie recon- 
naissante !” 

“Mireille,” the opera @ la couleur locale, which 
he wrote immediately after ‘‘ Faust,” is undonbt- 
edly a more homogeneous work, although not so 
strikingly effective as ‘‘ Faust.” It made, never- 
theless, little sensation in France—at any rate, 
nothing comparable to the long-enduring sensa- 
tion of “ Faust,” and none at all in any other 
country. Such is the fate of works. 

I will now state what I have learned, in a per- 
fectly reliable way, from a lady friend and pupil 
of Gounod’s mother, who taught her music in 
1816, while little Charlie, who used to accompany 
his mother, played in the garden during the les- 
son. This little Charlie, said by all the diction- 
aries to be born in 1818, was the celebrated com- 
poser of ‘‘ Faust,” and, anxious as I was to ascer- 
tain his real age, which I knew to be more than 
those infallible authorities, the musical diction- 
aries, stated it to be, I wrote to this living wit- 
ness—rather a more conclusive authority—and 
this is part of her answer: ‘‘ Charles Gounod 
must have been born about 1811 or 1812. I went 
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to Paris in the autumn of 1815, and in the spring 
and summer following we children used to play 
in the large garden of my house at Chaillot, which 
is now the Allée Marbeuf. I was between eleven 
and twelve, and often carried little Charles about, 
who was in petticoats, and could not have been 
more than four, or, at the utmost, five, years old; 
his brother Urbain—a charming boy, by the by 
—I should think was then about eight or nine 
years old.” 

The nephew of this lady, a gentleman residing 
in the southwest of London, had once a discussion 
with Gounod, whose memory is singularly unreli- 
able as to dates, and he convinced Gounod on the 
strength of the above-mentioned. facts, and so re- 
minded him of the details his aunt, who now lives 
in the south of France, had given him, that 
Gounod at last admitted all those facts to be ac- 
curate. Having been given by Vapereau and 
Fétis, the year 1818 was copied in all the other 
dictionaries wrongly, as above stated. Gounod is 
not yet old enough to coquet with his age and 
make himself older; and from what I know of 
him he will never get beyond the age where people 
love to make themselves out younger than they 
are. 

Considering the number of operas (serious and 
comic) he produced, to the tune of no less than 
fourteen, and considering that only one had a 
universal success, whereas two comic operas —‘‘ Le 
Médecin malgré Ini” and “ Philémon and Baucis” 
—are full of that original finesse and elegance 
which are the trademark of the house Gounod, 
but never had any success ont of France, it is 
surely a curious sign of the times that he com- 
manded such immense prices as $20,000 each for 
the English copyright of two oratorios. While 
he called the ‘“‘ Redemption,” his last oratorio but 
one, opus vite mee, he called the last one, ‘< Mors 
et Vita,” after which I am afraid nothing will re- 
main but the terror of Hades to be described. 

Gounod is very spirituel, both with his pen and 
his tongue, and is one of the most amusing com- 
panions. I mean when he is sober in the sense 
of calm self-possession ; but when he explodes, 
which may at any time happen, then don soir la 
compagnie—you may expect, like in the eruption 
of a volcano, that not only will his words flow 
like boiling lava, but stones will be thrown, and 
sparks, and cinders, and a veritable cataclysm of 
speech. Suddenly, however, as I have seen, a 
gentleman having the nerve calmly to address 
him on a subject quite different from the one un- 
der discussion, he will reply to the person in 
question with perfect quiet, and if by any means 
interested in the matter skillfully brought on, 
will warm up to his subject, totally forgetting 
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the subject on which, but a minute before, he 
was so heated and angry. 

One of his hobbies is to be pitied—he is always 
souffrant ; so he wrote some years ago: 


‘‘Mon bon et cher ami—Quoique je sois bien souffrant 
et bien fatigué (always) par des miseres et des peines de 
toute sorte et de bien cruelles, je ne veux pas laisser sans 
réponse votre affectuenx souvenir. J’ai terminé, 
ou a pen pres, ‘le Tribut de Zamora,’ ouvrage qui va 
probablement entrer prochainement A la copie et a )létude 
a lOpera,” ete. 

But just as, notwithstanding these thoroughly 
French minauderies, he is an excellent, honora- 
ble man, so must it be admitted that notwith- 
standing the most numerous failures I ever knew 
a great composer to suffer, the ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” 
the ‘‘ Nonne Sanglante,” “‘ Polyeucte,” ‘ Tribut 
de Zamora,” ¢ futti quanti—despite especially 
the weakness of his later works, Gounod is, if I 
may say so, one of the most poetically expressive 
composers of our century ; he has brought forth 
in his successful operas (** Faust,” “ Mireille”) a 
wealth of beautiful melodies, thrown about with 
the rich hand recognizable in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Rob- 
ert le Diable” (like none of Meyerbeer’s other 
operas ); he has produced harmonies and modu- 
lations entirely his own, new and beautiful, with a 
clearness of nature and simplicity of form doubly 
gratifying in an age of musical torture, where a 
number of musical, or rather unmusical, shouters 
advocate everything that is grating on your. ears, 
hurtful to your perception, false and indigestive 
to your organization. But Gounod, whose un- 
doubted elevation of style in his sacred music re- 
sults from the deep and serious.studies he made 
in the beginning of his career, has composed a 
number of minor works of great variety and full 
of originality, and minor only quantitatively, 
not by any means in quality. I may mention his 
numerous songs, the whole collection perfect 
masterpieces, I should say, several collections. 
The superposing a melody, of which he was the 
first to invent the idea, to the first preludium in 
Bach’s twenty-four preludes and fugues, was orig- 
inally written for piano, violin and harmonium 
for his friend Lefébure-Wély, the famous organ- 
ist, who was the best performer on the harmonium 
ITever heard. This piece had an immense suc- 
cess. Then the words of the Ave Maria were 
adapted to the melody, and sung by a soprano 
voice, the sensation which it created being such 
that, perpetually amplifying it, it was performed 
once at Baden-Baden, Mme. Miolan - Carvalho 
singing the soprano part, Vieuxtemps playing the 
violin, Thalberg the piano, your humble servant 
the harmonium, while Berlioz conducted the 
chorus, four harps accompanying. I remember. 
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as if it had been yesterday, the tremendous en- 
core, which, under the circumstances, was inevi- 
tuble, and to which Vieuxtemps, whom it both- 
ered, would not respond, while Mme. Miolan, 
turning to me, said: ‘The idea of refusing such 
an encore! JI shall certainly fall in with it. 
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Chacun pour soi, le bon Dieu pour tous,” and 
on she went; and of course, we, the humble serv- 
ants, had to follow suit. But when after this 
the audience had a mind to make us begin a third 
time, Vieuxtemps quickly locked up his fiddle 
and rushed out, running so quickly, that verily I 
believe he still runs; no, he died since, poor 
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ay 


man! . Among what Gounod calls small 
trifles, is another most graceful and popular song 
of his song, “lua Sérénade,” with harmonium 
accompaniment. Men and women of all nations 
have sung it to death. 

It is well known to all who have had any inter- 
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est in inquiring into Gounod’s doings, from the 
moment that he gained his Prix de Rome, that 
for something like five years, if I mistake not, be- ° 
tween 1844 and 1849, it is not exactly known 
where he was or what he did. He went to Vienna 
in 1842 ; a mass of his was executed in the same 
year—a mass pour voix seules, in imitation of 
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Pelestrina. ‘‘Sappho” was produced in Paris 
in 1850. The Gazette Musicale, in 1846, pub- 
lished a paragraph to the effect that he had en- 
tered orders and ‘‘ porte méme l’habit ecclésias- 
tique ”; but all this not only is not known to be 
exact, but it is, if anything, rather known not to 
be exact. A rather romantic explanation, most 
interesting, and, I may say, fascinating, has 
come to be circulated in a certain coterie, and if 
I do not relate it, it is just because I do not know 
it to be exactly true, although there would be no 
harm done to the great musician’s reputation if 
the world knew it. si 

It remains to consider Gounod as a writer. He 
has, of course, the qualifications and disquali- 
fications of his native land, of the ‘‘ nation la 
plus spirituelle du monde,” at the same time the 
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without great opposition, it cost Gounod very 
little to defend Wagner, whose rivalry he had 
not to fear, and who to his last day posed as a 
victim of the ‘‘no one a prophet in his own coun- 
try,” although he left his family in possession of 
some $25,000 a year. I cannot help imagining, 
when I read what Gounod wrote on Beethoven 
and Mozart—perhaps I am too severe in my views 
—that he is fancying what a boon he confers on 
those great masters by adding his homage to that 
of the world. He writes in such an affected, ex- 
aggerated style about “‘ Don Giovanni ” that one 
cannot but think it is not his sincere, genuine 
opinion, and that he only wishes to appear so 
awfully enthusiastic in order to make people won- 
der at the generosity of the man who, himself so 
great, does not hesitate with his illustrious hand 
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most vain, I may say. But although he often 
speaks and usually writes as if he were conscious 
that every word which falls from his lip or his 
pen is a pearl, there is in his case really many a 
pearl bestowed upon his listeners or readers, and 
I wish by no means to underrate the value of the 
man in any direction whatsoever. 

His articles on Wagner have the great defect of 
seeming insincerity and overpraise for a reason. 
Whenever he came to see Princess Pauline Met- 
ternich, no superlative expression of admiration 
was too strong, because the princess was known 
to be not only an admirer, but a maniac, for Wag- 
ner’s music. There is a certain charm, a cloak 
of generosity, in taking the part of a much-at- 
tacked man; and as Wagner wrote no French 
operas, and his music was not and is not likely 
for obvious reasons to be accepted in France 


to put a laurel crown on the bust of the immortal 
master. 

Besides, they have a fashion in French news- 
papers of wasting so many words about very little. 
Everybody knows that to be blind is a terrible 
affliction, yet I have always found that blind peo- 
ple seem to be happier than one would think they 
could be, and probably for two reasons. First, 
that though they do not see anything that is 
handsome, neither do they see anything that is 
ugly, and in their imagination they probably 
paint to themselves the world much handsomer 
than it is; and then they have everybody’s sym- 
pathy and pity, whereas people are inclined to 
laugh at a deaf man the moment he misunder- 
stands what you say to him. This is all very sim- 
ple and well known. Now see what Gounod says 
on this point. ‘If I were asked for which of 
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two calamities I wonld decide, being blind or be- 
ing deaf, I should without hesitation sacrifice my 
hearing to my eyesight. I know very well that 
people say a deaf man is more given to melan- 
choly than a blind one; but to me not to see 
would be the acme of misery, and I would rather 
commit suicide than be guided by another hand 
in the streets, in the house, everywhere. A man 
can write and read music, he need not hear it, 
and his perception of the idea, the harmony, the 
melody, will in no way be impaired. Even Beet- 
hoven wrote his grandest music when he was 
deaf!” Now listen to this supercilious, extrava- 
gant proposition : “‘ A composer, while he writes 
down his ideas, is just like a deaf man ; he writes 
it from his mind alone—he need not hear it.” 
This is tantamount to saying that every novelist 
who writes a new story is like a dumb man, for 
he does not read aloud what he writes. ‘ But 
blindness—eternal darkness, loneliness, impene- 
trable silence !” Why silence ? Can a blind man 
not listen to all that goes on around him ? Can he 
not, ff so he choose to do, interrupt an accidental 
silence by a reasonable speech ? Why silence ? 
“* Be deprived,” he continues, ‘of reading, of 
communication with the whole world. Painting 
and fine art lost forever! The deaf man is in 
actual contact with the whole world, whereas the 
blind man depends for his smallest needs upon 
others; he can neither walk by himself, nor drive 
or ride—he is the slave of slaves, the prisoner of 
prisoners.” 

Most assuredly, nobody of his own accord would 
choose to be blind, but when there is one of two 
calamities to be chosen, blind or deaf, it sounds 
strange that a musician should rather give up 
hearing any of his own or of the old masters’ 
creations, than to see what, after all, is so very 
often called an optical delusion. 

I don’t think a better proof can be given of the 
unaffected delight with which Gounod looks in 
his own glass than the modesty with which he ex- 
presses himself in the following phrase : ‘* When 
I was very young I spoke always of myself alone. 
I condescended after a few years to add Mozart, 
and to say, ‘I and Mozart.’ It so happened, how- 
ever, that, after studying a little more, I thought 
I had better say, ‘Mozart and I.’ Now what I 
say is, ‘Mozart.’” It is but too evident that his 
modesty consists in admiring himself for being 
so modest. He possesses in a very high degree 
the art of using language in order of to express 
your thought. 

I remember meeting him once in the Rue de 
la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, arm in arm with Vic- 
tor Massé, poor man ! since dead, in comparative 
vouth. It was just after Gounod’s * Faust ” had 
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been given at the Thédtre Lyrique, and to my 
amazement met with rather doubtful success. 
There was the Soldiers’ Chorus, the waltz, espe- 
cially, very much applauded, praised and bought, 
but what is really grand in the opera people 
seemed very slow to appreciate, and so I said to 
him: ‘Is it not curious that people should take 
so to that Soldiers’ Chorus, which you must really 
agree with me is not exactly the most distin- 
guished piece in the opera!” ‘Ah, my dear 
E »” he said, ‘don’t you see, operas are not 
born like men, head foremost—operas are born 
feet before all (les pieds les premiers), the lowest 
parts are sure to be the first recognized, but by 
and by the turn of the heart, the head and brain 
will come. . . .” And it did come, and relegated 
the feet, that first appeared, to the background, 
and the best parts now shine, in all the glory of 
superior intelligence, delicacy of feeling, refine- 
ment of taste, from one pole of the earth to the 
other, rendering celebrated the name of Charles 
Gounod. 


GOUNOD AND THE MENDELSSOHNS. 


THE journal of Mme. Hensel (Mendelssohn’s 
sister Fanny), edited by her son, and lately pub- 
lished in Berlin, contains some very interesting 
references to the youthful Gounod. 

In 1840, M. and Mme. Hensel, with their son 
Sebastian, passed the winter at Rome. They held 
select reunions at which the intellectual society 
was wont to gather, especially the foreign artists, 
who held in great esteem the character of the 
amiable mistress of the house, who was a musician 
of fine feeling and endowed with charming intel- 
lectual and artistic qualities. From the pen por- 
trait given of Mme. Hensel by Sebastian Hensel 
we find that one of his mother’s shoulders was 
slightly higher than the other—a heritage from 
Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher. Her beau- 
tiful black eyes lost none of their profound ex- 
pression on account of the shortsightedness with 
which she was afflicted. She was warm-hearted, 
sympathetic and by nature incapable of dissimu- 
lation. Indifferent to material enjoyments, she 
perpetually hungered after artistic life and intel- 
lectual society. A pianist of the highest gifts, 
she devoted much of her time also to composition. 
Many melodies of hers have been preserved as her 
brother’s. In the “Songs without Words,” how- 
ever, Mendelssohn owes nothing to his sister. 

Like many women of her nation, Mme. Hensel 
religiously recorded in a faithful “‘ Tagebuch” 
her travels and her impressions of men and things, 
and it is thence more than from her letters that 
her son has drawn examples of her experiences. 
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The following extracts mainly relate to her inter- 
course with Gounod : “Ordinarily the press of 
foreigners at Rome dies out after Easter. Every- 
one then disperses. This one betakes himself to 
Naples, the other sets out upon some long voyage. 
But for us then (1840) opened a new period of 
Roman life, the happiest, perhaps, in my mother’s 
existence. Little by little an intimate group of 
friends gathered about-my parents, principally 
artists, chiefest among them being the three 
young Frenchmen, Dugasseaux (the painter), 
Bousquet (afterward the musical critic of Z’Jilus- 
tration), and Gounod, then a musical student in 
the French Academy at Rome. After these were 
Charlotte Thygeson, a young Dane, related to 
'Thorwaldsen, 4 pianist of rare abilities, and the 
German artists Magnus, Elsasser and Kaselowsky. 
My father painted in the morning, dined at one 
o’clock, and then took a drive with his friends. 
In the evening my parents visited this or that 
person, or better still, our friends came to us and 
whiled away the time with music.” 

In Mme. Hensel’s diary frequent mention is 
made of the name of Gounod. Here is a curious 
passage dated the 2d of May, 1840: ‘‘ This even- 
ing I have played several pieces, especially the 
‘Concerto’ of Bach, which, though they had heard 
it often enough, unmanned them all. They 
kissed my hands, and could not calm themselves, 
particularly Gounod, who is a young man of ex- 
uberant vitality. I cannot find words to say how 
much influence I exert over him, and how happy 
he is when with us. Bousquet and Gounod are 
very unlike. The former is calm in disposition 
ana inclines toward French classicism ; the latter 
is a passionate ultra romanticist, all fire and senti- 
mentalism. Upon Gounod German music falls 
like a bombshell upon a house, and it may happen 
that it yet may work terrible damage upon his 
mind and methods.” 

These fears of Mme. Hensel have proved 
groundless. She also errs when she thinks that 
in her house Gounod made his first acquaintance 
with German music. His biographers prove that 
Gounod had been thoroughly familiar with all 
the works of Beethoven since his fourteenth year. 
Mozart’s “Don Juan” he had known by heart 
- from beginning toend. The probability is that 
whe Mme. Hensel speaks of German music she 
means only the works of Bach, its father, the 
giant of whom Gounod has written: “ Should all 
music be destroyed, one might reconstruct it, 
could the works of Bach be saved from the dis- 
aster.” 

But to return to the diary of Mme. Hensel. 
Under the date of the 8th of May, we find the 
followinz item: ‘This evening Magnus and Our 
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Frenchmen, or, as we now call them The Three 
Caprices, were here. Bousquet is the Caprice in 
A, Gounod the Caprice in E, and Dugasseux, 
that in C minor.” These names alluded to the 
three Caprices which Mendelssohn composed for 
the piano while he was in Wales. She continues : 
“As usual we have had much music, chatting 
and laughing, and have separated at a very late 
hour. Bousquet has shown to me a composition 
of his in which there are some beautiful passages. 
The mind of Gounod continues to be troubled 
with German music, which seems wholly to trans- 
form his nature. He seems to be less ripe than 
his friend, although I know very little of his 
music. I take into no account the ‘Scherzo,’ 
which he has dedicated to me, and which I fancy 
he composed while thinking of something else.” 

On May 17th occurs this entry : ‘‘ We had pro- 
posed a moonlight visit to the Coliseum ; but the 
sky was so clouded that we had to give up the 
idea. I was obliged to spend the evening at the 
piano. I have never played so poorly. The pres- 
ence of a stranger made me nervous. About hali- 
past eleven the sky became perfectly clear, and 
our excursion was unanimously voted into effect. 
We had passed by the Fontana de Trevi, which 
was charming; Monte Cavallo, which was di- 
vine ; and the Coliseum, than which I have rarel;- 
seen anything more marvelous. After we had 
descended toward the Column of Trajan, passins: 
by the Basilica of Constantine, near which burned 
a lamp before a statue of the Madonna, we pro- 
ceeded to the Forum. The moon covered and 
discovered itself in turn, offering a wonderful 
spectacle. While traversing the Forum, Gounod 
climbed an acacia, and showered blossoms upon 
us all. Arriving at the Square of Colonna, we 
intoned the theme of Bach’s ‘ Concerto,’ and 
proceeded home, singing in chorus. One might 
have mistaken us for a lot of students slightly 
tipsy. Though quite fatigued, not one of us 
could sleep during the whole night.” 

After spending four years in Rome, Gounod 
went to Vienna, and thence to Berlin, in order 
to visit his friends, the Hensels, who had re- 
turned to the capital, and remained with them 
from the end of April until the 15th of May. 
From Berlin Gounod betook himself to Leipsic, 
where he met Mendelssohn. 

The talent of Mendelssohn has always inspired 
a vivid sympathy in Gounod. Gounod has been 
more fortunate than Mendelssohn. While the 
latter saw the public return their tickets when 
his performances were announced, the former has 
enjoyed the privilege, rarely accorded to the mas- 
ters, of being crowned with glory during his life- 
time. 
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THE ESCAPE OF BENNY CAROL. 


By MARION HILL. 


EVENING was settling rapidly over the han4- 
ful of scattered and lonesome farmhouses which 
constituted the town of Holloway. 

Josiah Miller, the storekeeper, who as a conse- 
quence always had a full stock of spare time on 
his hands, was idling up and down his porch, 
waiting to be ordered in to supper. 


From the rear of his establishment issued 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 2—13. 


“CAROL WHIPPED A WHITE STREAK 
THE VIAL OUT OF THE GIRL’S HAND, AND FLUNG HIMSELF, 
IRONS 


FROM HIS POCKET, CAUGHT 


AND ALT, UPON MR. BROCKLY.”’ 


sounds of the fierce sizzling of food, mingled 


with crashes of crockery, which filled the good 
old man with forebodings founded on experience 
that ** Liddy sot down dishes that heavy mostly 
when she were riled.” 

As he shuttled uneasily back and forth, he 
rested his gaze upon a distant hill, on the very 
summit of which was the energetic little mining 
town of Camp Mary. 

«Lord ! what a grand time they air havin’ up 
there, I'll be be bound,” sighed Josiah, admir- 
ingly. ‘Camp Mary folks don’t neglect no 
chance to have a bust. Gosh! what a pair o’ 
fools them air to be comin’ down yere, where 
there’s never nuthin’ !” 

He peered excitedly at two far-off figures—men 
—coming on foot down the Camp Mary trail. 
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‘© Tf they be camp folks, I'll allow their grit air 
consid’rable —what with Nevada Pete traveling 
hell-free round these parts, and on’y last week 
a-layin’ out his man stiff on that there same trail 
—I'll allow ag’in their grit #i7 most consid’rable. 
I'll stay right yere ontil they come up, and then 
Tl Varn suthin’ o’ the bust. Shure ’nuff, I'll stay 
right yere !” 

But at this moment an invisible woman de- 
manded, in a shrill and exasperated voice, ‘‘ Now 
then, how much longer is them herring to be 
kep’ standing ?” and Josiah, diplomatically con- 
struing the question into an invitation to supper, 
hastened to reply, ‘‘ Why, sartin, Liddy, sartin !” 
and hurried into the kitchen. 

A frying pan fumed like a censer upon the 
back of the stove, and filled the room with smoke, 
through which the oil lamp loomed murkily. In 
the thick of the haze was a table set out with 
three bowls of tea and a dish of red herrings, hot. 

Josiah fell into his seat without daring to choke, 
while Liddy, a tall woman in odd calico draperies, 
dexterously served rations of bread by holding the 
loaf against her chest and cutting fiercely toward 
her, so that the slices rattled like hailstones upon 
the table. Next, she threw the loaf cleverly 
across the room into the breadbox, speared her- 
self a herring, and sat down to her meal. 

Josiah, not daring to summon the third mem- 
ber of his family, ate in silence for a few min- 
utes. Finally, suspending his bowl midway to 
his mouth, he asked, with an assumption of sur- 
prise : 

‘Why, where’s Ianthy ?” 

By way of reply, Liddy, in the act of plug- 
ging her mouth with bread, jerked out the plug 
and emitted a shriek of “Ianthy!” with a sud- 
denness so unexpected as to empty Josiah’s tea 
over his knees. 

A skirmish was heard from the floor above, and 
Tanthy rushed down the closed staircase and 
burst into the room. A little dog stuck close 
to her skirts. 

“Ugh, smoke !” was the girl’s disgusted com- 
ment, and after flinging open a window, she _ be- 
stowed upon her aunt a caressing but reproving 
shake, and demanded : ‘ land sukes, Aunt Lid, 
how can you ?” 

One expected the roof to fall upon the pre- 
sumptuous Ianthy, but Aunt Lid merely swayed 
woodenly back and forth under her niece’s grip, 
and then stolidly resumed her meal. 

Tanthy kissed her uncle loudly and sat down to 
tea, keeping up a steady chatter, which cheered 
her male relative amazingly. Bidger, the dog, 
sat under the table with greedy expectancy in his 
eyes. Many bits of herring rewarded his faith. 
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Presently Mrs. Miller grimly remarked : 

“‘T won't have that there Bidger fed at meals. 
D’yer hear ?” : 

«Yes, aunt,” responded Ianthy, glibly ; but at 
regular intervals Bidger’s grateful jaws snapped 
audibly, and no further remonstrance was made. 

Janthy was pretty. She had a healthy, fair 
skin, round brown eyes, and a great quantity of 
close-cropped curly hair. Her superb vitality 
added to her good looks caused her to be put at 
the head of social affairs in the vicinity. She 
had several lovers, mostly stage drivers, but as 
yet she was fancy-free. Bidger was a present 
from one of them, a year ago. He swore he 
bought him, but couldn’t account for the silver 
collar, inscribed with the name Bijou, which the 
dog wore. (Bidger was the result of a Holloway 
convention upon the matter.) 

The evening meal was almost over when a dis- 
turbance upon the back porch, just outside, 
startled Tanthy into silence. Past the open win- 
dow slouched three men. Ianthy and Liddy 
thought of Nevada Pete, and turned livid. The 
men pounded on the door, and then flung it open 
and came in. 

The frightened inmates rose in dismay and 
surveyed the intruders. One was Sol Gedge, the 
half-witted shoemaker; the others were the 
strangers who had come down the trail, and the 
younger of them was bound in ropes, and had 
shackles on his wrists. Sol wore a grin of em- 
barrassment ; the older of the strangers, a de- 
tective, looked as craftily complacent as he felt ; 
but on the refined and handsome face of the 
young prisoner (from whom Janthy could not 
force her gaze) was a look of suffering and hope- 
less shame. 

Now, Camp Mary was a trifle lawless. Its pop- 
ulation supported a church, a school and seven 
saloons, and was comparatively used to crime. 
Up there, at least once a month; some one got 
shot or knifed, and nobody seemed to mind ; 
but in Holloway a manacled man was still a hor- 
rible sight. 

Not until the captive wrenched himself free 
and threw himself into a chair did a returning 
wave of animation break on the group. Then, 
‘‘For the Lord’s sake !” snapped Liddy, impaling 
the idiot on her glance, “what does all this 
mean ?” 

Sol wriggled himself loose, and turned his fee- 
ble grin on the detective. 

‘* He'll tell you,” he said. 

«Yes, indeedy, /’7/ tell you,” said Mr. Brockly, 
speaking to Liddy, but looking at Ianthy. ‘* This 
feller, so pretty to look at, isa hard case. Hard 
as nails. He’s fit several fights, off and on— 
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mostly on, and has grown sort of keerless with 
his fists in consekence. Last thing he done was 
to argy with a Mexican up to camp; argy’ed be- 
hind his left ear, and killed him dead. To be 
sure, the Dago had a flatiron, and Benny Carol 
—this chap here—struck in self-defense. Buta 
corpse is a corpse, and Benny’s a tough lot, so 
we’re toting ourselves to San José to be tried for 
murder. There you are.” 

At this juncture Mr. Brockly helped himself to 
a herring. While munching he fixed a thought- 
ful eye upon his prisoner, who had grown deadly 
pale under the recital. 

“¢ Oh, that’s not murder !” gasped Ianthy. 

Carol looked quickly into her eyes. Beneath 
his burning gaze her glance fell; his kindled 
with a new expression, then sought the floor again. 
Only a moment, but mischief had been done. 
Mr. Brockly was uware of it, but he answered, 
carelessly : 

** Well, no; not just murder, p’r’aps; but I 
reckon he hangs all the same. They’re that dead 
ag’in him up to camp, that he’ll have no sort of 
show. He’s a regular son of the devil, he is !” 

This announcement of paternity riveted upon 
Carol the admiring gaze of Sol Gedge and Josiah. 
Brockly put down the vertebrate remains of his 
first herring, and picked up another. 

«* Then wliy do you bring him under my roof ?” 
loudly inquired Liddy. 

“*’Cause there ain’t no pleasanter spot in Hol- 
loway,” retorted Mr. Brockly. ‘‘ Moreover, we 
was told up above that you gave bed and board 
to them as had to take the early stage. So, by 
your leave, missus, we’ll make ourselves to home.” 

A general chair taking followed, and Bidger, 
to avoid strange boots which as a rule were prone 
to kick giving, tumbled backward over himself, 
and crouched by Carol’s chair. The lad put out 
a sudden caressing hand, but his forgotten irons 
clanked loudly, and he drew back, once more 
turning noticeably white. 

Tanthy’s spirit rushed to arms, 
passionately to Mr. Brockly. 

“Take them off !” she demanded. 
bear to see them, nor yet to hear them. 
will take them off, won’t you ?” 

«Hullo! I’ll have trouble from this quarter un- 
less I’m mistook,” thought Mr. Brockly, shrewdly 
and with annoyance. But he jumped up oblig- 
ingly, and replied: ‘4d right, judge! Here, 
young man, hump yourself!’ He tugged the 
rope, and Carol, rising, gave him a truly murder- 
ous look. 

“‘No shines,” said the detective, affably, though 
momentarily startled; ‘‘no shines, ‘cause they 
won’t work ; you know that.” 


She turned 


“T can’t 
Oh, you 
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He removed the handeuffs. Carol, slipping 
the rope from around his waist, flung it to the 
floor. Then he quietly resumed his seat. 

““You know Hunk Smith, folkses? Him as 
was hung down to San Francisey? He wore 
these irons. Just lemme tell you all about it.” 

He pushed a chair toward Mrs. Josiah, encour- 
aged her to ‘“‘ draw up sociable,” and soon had 
them all interested in the late eccentric Hunk. 
He kept a strict eye on Ianthy, however, as she 
moved about clearing away the supper and pre- 
paring a second one; and he kept a guarding 
hand upon the dish of herrings, but he seemed - 
solely intent upon the flow of his vivacious nar- 
rative. 

Gradually the prisoner stirred out of his sullen 
repose. He drew off his hat and ran his hand 
through his hair. It waved over his forehead, 
and made his weary, boyish face look handsomer 
than ever. Ianthy’s heart throbbed strangely. 
Once Carol threw a look of contempt upon Mr. 
Brockly. That gentleman, whose eye (was it by 
accidenf ?) was full upon him, winked genially. 
Suppressing a start, Carol bent down and re- 
moved his dusty, painful boots. 

That done, he began to take note of his sur- 
soundings, examining the quaint living room and 
its homely old owners with that certain capability 
of being amused which rarely forsakes youth, not 
even in dire straits. But he took no notice of 
Ianthy ; no, not the least, except that once, when 
she passed before him, he put his hand on her 
dog’s head and murmured to him. A second time 
she met Carol’s entreating eyes. They spoke to 
her so imploringly that it was with difficulty she 
refrained from promising aloud ; for in that sec- 
ond interchange of glances he had placed his 
escape into her hands, and she had accepted 
the charge. 

The detective brought his attention sharply 
upon the pair, but could discover nothing amiss. 
Nevertheless, he hastened to finish his fifth her- 
ring and Hunk together, and rose complaining 
that he had ‘‘a drought on him.” 

So Josiah went into the store where he kept a 
bluff in the shape of a bar, and left Mr. Brockly 
meandering about the kitchen, opening doors in 
the most friendly manner in the world, and peer- 
ing into the disclosed vistas. 

“Tullo !” he exclaimed, opening the door which 
closed in the stairs. ‘‘ Why, I made sure this was 
a cupboard. Coes upstairs, does it ? Got another 
flight ? No? My grandmother’s place is just like 
this, and she finds it comes unhandy, times, to 
have just one flight ; but then she’s odd, she is.” 

Liddy’s anger at his impertinence rendered her 
uncommunicative ; so Sol Gedge feebly preferred 
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a request that the detective would play cards with 
him. 

“Judas Priest! do you play cards ? 
who’d have thought it ?” 

Sol laughed with feeble pride, and answered : 
«Yes, I do. !” producing a warped 


Now, 


Look here ! 
and clumsy pack of such greasy, rubbed and mu- 
tilated cards, that they needed a parent’s eye to 
distinguish them apart, and a wet thumb to deal 
them. 

Mr. Brockly, much interested, gazed at these 
curiosities kindly, and in some mysterious man- 
ner produced cards white and slippery as ivory 
chips, and said he guessed he’d play with his own. 

They were filing into the adjoining room, the 
store, when the detective turned back suddenly, 
and pulled out, for Ianthy’s startled inspection, a 
brace of pistols. ‘‘ Look here, my girl. Horrible 
things, ain’t they ? Ah, horrible! Have to use 
them though, times. * Blow me tight, now I come 
to think of it, if I didn’t have to use them only 
last week—somebody tried to interfere with a 
prisoner of mine. Awful to have folks lturt with 
one of these; just awful.” 

He sighed and slipped the weapons back into 
his pocket, satisfied that the terrified girl had 
digested his remarks properly. He approached 
Carol to perform yet another duty. -‘* Feet hurt, 
ech? So d’ mine. Tough tramp. Boots off ? 
That’s handy. I have to do it. Take it calm, 
now. All right! There we are! Come along, 
old cock !” 

This last was to Sol, who followed him into the 
store, which was the next room. Carol, livid 
with rage, stood rigidly by his chair with irons 
on his ankles and an expression on his face which 
became him as the son of his father. 

Ianthy’s desperation was extreme. Mr. Brockly 
suspected her, she knew. In spite of his appar- 
ent affability, he filled her with deadly terror. 
Nevertheless, did she continue to plan an auda- 
cious scheme to liberate the young prisoner. She 
placed a simple meal before him, and he spoke to 
thank her. His words were few, but his low and 
musical voice was eloquence enough. Such a 
handsome, tender face! And he might probably 
have to die a shameful death! The girl turned 
away to hide the tears which she could not check. 

Mr. Brockly was within easy shot of all that 
went on, and he commanded both doors of egress, 
front and back—the one with his eve and _ pistol 
range, the other with his person—so he resigned 
himself without a misgiving to the united little 
trinity of cards, gin and tobacco. 

He drank hard. By nine o’clock Ianthy’s hour 
arrived. Josiah and Aunt Lid, who was viciously 
knitting, sat by the fire. Carol had his back to 
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his captor. The time was auspicious. Timidly 
entering the store, Ianthy pleaded that the smoke: 
made her ill, and craved permission to close the 
glass door between the rooms. Mr. Brockly, 
near the end of his game, cocked a drunken but 
meaning eye at her, and gave consent. 

When she came out she held something clinched 
in her hand. She shut the door. Wasting no- 
time in preliminaries, she whispered, fiercely, 
“Aunt Lid! Uncle !—this man must escape !” 

Checking their amazed stir with a vehement, 
“<For Heaven’s love, don’t move, don’t so much 
as look at me—pretend I ain’t saying anything,” 
she glided to her uncle’s chair, rested her hand 
upon his shoulder, and then feigning to gaze into 
the fire, she broke into a repressed torrent of 
words which shook her hearers’ souls. She made: 
out Carol’s case far, far better than his most in- 
timate friend could have done, and dwelling 
strongly on the fact that his innocence of intent 
would weigh as nothing against the admitted 
malice of his accusers, she adjured her uncle and 
aunt, by memory of their little dead son, to save a 
man whose life was in their hands. Then she 
turned her eager young face to Carol and breathed 
a last prayer to him. 

It was curious what a complete mastery this 
one impetuous girl gained over her three mature 
listeners. Carol, with a death gripon the edge 
of the table,.his breath coming hard, his eyes 
straining into space, quivered in every muscle. 
Josiah leaned limply against his chair back and 
gasped at his niece’s intrepidity ; but Liddy took 
fire, and exclaimed, enthusiastically, ‘* Lord’s 
name, Ianthy, how are you going to set about it ?” 

“With this !’ answered Ianthy, flashing into 
view a small vial. ‘* You know it, uncle—the 
stuff left here by the stage for the doctor up to. 
Camp Mary, that he never came for—the stuff 
you can’t smell of, cause it’s so sick and sweet—’” 

“Chloroform !” hissed Carol, losing control of 
himself and starting from his chair. 

It was a bad move. Bidger, who abhorred mys- 
tery, relieved his feelings by a long-drawn howl, 
and at the same moment the detective hurled 
open the door and ran in. 

Ianthy, paralyzed with fear, was powerless to- 
use the liquid, which she had intended to squirt 
like vitriol ; but Carol whipped a white streak 
from his pocket, caught the vial out of the girl's 
hand, and flung himself, irons and all, upon Mr. 
Brockly. 

Brockly sueceeded in discharging his revolver 
once. It crashed through the small room with 
an ear-splitting report, and Liddy shrieked 
wildly ; but the shot was a random one, and 
splintered the woodwork. 
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Both men struggled desperately ; but the de- 
tective, overcome with liquor no less than with 
the strangling fumes, gave over finally, with a 
gurgle of laughter to denote his appreciation of 
the unusual situation, and fell huddling to the 
floor, smelling of gin, herrings and chloroform. 
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Carol soon had his limbs free. He jumped up, 
set his hat rakishly on the back of his head, and 
coolly appropriated the firearms of his fallen foe. 
The tramp of horses sounded outside. Sol was 
obedient. There was no time for leave taking, 
yet Carol held Ianthy’s hand a moment. 


MME. BLAVATSKY.— LADY CAITHNESS, DUCHESSE DE POMAR.— SEE PAGE 199. 


Ianthy, clutching Sol, bade him saddle two 
horses, and thrust him out of doors. She knew 
that the dazed idiot would obey. Then she hus- 
tled her uncle into his greatcoat, feeding him 
with directions the while. He was to take the 
young man up Lawlor’s Road to the Blue Hill 
trail. Once in Blue Hill, and he was safe. 


“My girl,” he said, <‘ you have given me my 
life. Do not think I can ever forget it. I can- 
not say more now, but believe me, we shall meet 
again! Keep this for me.” 

He tore a ring from his neckerchief and left 
it in her hands. 


The heavy door swung to behind them. They 
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were gone. And Ianthy, bursting into passionate 
weeping, threw herself sobbing into a chair. 
* * * * * * 

Clear and cold was the night ; no wind, though 
the trees rustled now and then in ghostly fashion. 
The moon cast ink-black shadows across the road. 
The two travelers never spoke, and but for Bid- 
ger’s occasional yelp not a sound broke the still- 
ness. 

After a half-hour’s ride Josiah drew rein. 

‘© Yon’s the trail,” he said, and glanced at his 
companion. 

Benny Carol, who, curiously enough, looked 
now to be about thirty years old and a trifle vil- 
lainous in the bargain, studied the trail until he 
appeared to recognize it; then, “‘ Get off your 
horse,” was his short order. 

Josiah stared. 

Carol jumped to the ground, and whipping out 
a knife—Josiah’s own, his bread knife—iterated, 
sharply : 

“ Get off, I say, and quickly; I’ve no time to 
fool—leastwise, with you ;” and he emphasized his 
words by giving a kick to Bidger which hurled 
him through the moonlight into a clump of kern 
bushes, where he lay, bruised and yelping. 
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“* Gorra’mighty !” gasped Josiah. 

“*Come, now, off with you. A shot might raise 
too infernal an alarm, but there’s nothing to pre- 
vent me boring a hole in you,” actually pressing 
the knife against Josiah’s stomach and giving it 
a sinister twist. 

With no gentle hand Josiah was assisted into 
the road, whence he watched Carol mount one 
horse and seize the bridle of the other. The 
young miscreant let fall a crumb of comfort in 
his parting remarks. ‘ 

“©You’ve had a night encounter with Nevada. 
Pete, old man, and survived to tell of it. There’s 
triumph enough for you. No one else can say as 
much. Yours is a good girl, and it was rough to 
play it off on her as I did. Take her my thanks. 
Tata. Run home now. Hold on—I was for- 
getting ; guess you’d better take this back to 
Liddy !” 

Hereupon he threw the knife at poor Josiah, 
burst out laughing like a schoolboy, and, lashing 
both horses to a gallop, he was off. 

Josiah said what he had said before ; no more. 

“¢Gorra’mighty !” he gurgled. Then he picked 
up the knife, cinched himself together, and set 
out upon his lonely homeward tramp. 


RIDDLES. 


THE best-established form of riddle is probably 
the oldest ; it is that which we still regard as the 
most legitimate and the most dignified kind, 
namely, the enigma. An enigma has been de- 
fined as a description which is perfectly true, but 
couched in metaphorical and recondite language 
which makes it hard to divine the subject. The 
following is a true enigma, though a homely ex- 
ample: ‘ Long legs, crooked thighs, little head, 
and no eyes.” 

For a good enigma we must havea perfectly true 
description of a thing ; every term used must be 
as scrupulously appropriate as in a logical defini- 
tion ; but it must be so ingeniously phrased and 
worded that the sense is not obvious, and the in- 
terpreter is baffled. There is vast room for the 
development of skill in this art, to make an 
enigma such that it shall be not merely obscure, 
but at the same time stimulating to the curios- 
ity. A further step is to give it the charm of 
poetic beauty. This is quite germane to the nat- 
ure of the enigma, which has a natural affinity 
with the epigrammatic form of poetry. 


Samson’s riddle was an enigma; so was that of 
the Sphinx. The two chief elements in the pris- 
tine enigma were metaphor and an appearance of 
incongruity, sometimes amounting to contradic- 
tion. The famous riddle of the Sphinx, which 
was solved by (idipus, is entirely rooted in met- 
aphor. ‘* What is that animal which in the 
morning goes on four feet, at noon goes on two, 
and in the evening goes on three feet ?” An- 
swer: Man. Here morning, noon and evening 
are metaphors of infancy, manhood and age ; 
also, there is a metaphorical use of the word 
‘*feet,” which is applied in one place to hands 
used for support, and in another place to a staff 
used as if it were a third foot. The puzzle in 
Samson’s riddle is the result of incongruity joined 
with abstract terms : 


‘* Out of the eater came forth meat, 
And out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 


In the following ancient Greek riddle there is 
something of both, but it rests chiefly on meta- 
phor: ‘‘A father had twelve children, and each 
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child had thirty sons and daughters, the sons be- 
ing white and the daughters black, and one of 
these died every day, and yet became immortal.” 

Planudes, a Greek monk at Constantinople in 
the fourteenth century, tells wonderful tales in 
his ‘‘ Life of Asop” about the war cf riddles that 
passed between Lycerus, King of Babylon, and 
Nectanebo, King of Egypt. The King of Baby- 
lon was always winner, because he had Asop at 
his court, who was more than a match for the 
wit of the adversary. 

Once, Nectanebo thought he was sure to puzzle 
the Babylonian, and his question was as follows : 
“There is a grand temple which rests upon a 
single column, which column is encircled by 
twelve cities; every city has against its walls 
thirty flying buttresses, and each buttress has two 
women, one white and one black, that go round 
about it in turns. Say what that temple is 
called.” ARsop was equal to the occasion, and 
he explained it thus: The temple is the world, 
the column is the year, the twelve cities are the 
months, the thirty buttresses are the days, the 
two women are light and darkness. 

An enigma of a homely.nature, and which is 
probably of high antiquity, to judge not only by 
what tradition tells about it, but also by the fact 
that it is still found in some of the detached and 
less central parts of Europe, is this: ‘‘ What we 
caught we threw away, what we could not catch 
we kept.” There is an apocrypual legend that 
Homer died of vexation because he could not 
solve this riddle. 

Here is a modern setting of the same idea. 
“He loves her; she has a repugnance to him, 
and yet she tries to catch him; and if she suc- 
ceeds, she will be the death of him.” 

The seventeenth century was a great era of rid- 
dlemaking in France, and there are some consid- 
erable publications in French during that century, 
especially by Abbé Cotin, who is distinguished 


‘which is by C. J. Fox. 
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from the general company of riddlemakers by 
the fact that he owned the authorship of his 
enigmas, and, unless he has been maligned, did 
not spurn the credit of some that were not his. 
Generally the riddles of this period are without 
any author’s name. The taste spread to Eng- 
land, and Jonathan Swift made some enigmas. 
Here are two of them: 


‘s T with borrowed silver shine, * 
What you see is none of mine. 
First I show you but a quarter, 
Like the bow that guards the Tartar ; 
Then the half, and then the whole, 
Ever dancing round the pole; 
And true it is, I chiefly owe 
My beauty to the shades below. 


** Answer: The Moon.” 


“Tm up and down and round about, . 
Yet all the world can’t find me out; 
Though hundreds have employed their leisure, 
They never yet could find my measure. 
I'm found in almost every garden, 
Nay, in the compass of a farden, 
There’s neither chariot, coach nor mill 
Can move one inch except I will. 


* Answer: A Circle.” 


Very different is the following about a bed, 
It exhibits the principle 
of contradiction and paradox, and is good as an 
enigma, and as an epigram also : 
‘* Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
And most employed when others sleep ; 


What few would wish to give away, 
And none would wish to keep.” 


I will add two of the paradoxical ‘sort in plain 
prose: ‘‘I went to the Crimea, and I stopped 
there, and I never went there, and I came back 
again.” Answer: ‘‘A watch.” ‘I went to the 
woud and I got it, and when I had got it I looked 
for it, and as I could not find it I brought it 
home in my hand.” Answer: “A prickle.” 
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A THEOSOPHICAL OCCULT APOLOGY. 
By A, L. Rawson. 


Au the world knows Mme. Héléne Petrovna 
(Hahn) Blavatsky, and since her death it may be 
occultly said that both worlds are equally cog- 
nizant of her renowned existence. 

And yet it is true that very few knew her as 


she really was. She disliked the name Blavat- 
sky, but was proud of the distinction it gave her 
as the widow of a general in the Russian Army. 
Always very social and companionable when not 
“possessed,” she delighted all who visited her. 
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She was feminine in the extreme in some traits, 
but masculine in others, with the natural delicacy 
of a true woman and the stern, unyielding per- 
sistency of a man, as occasion required. Her 
private life was known to a few intimate friends 
who enjoyed her hospitality, which was always 
free and generous. She had a tender regard for 
others in their likes and dislikes; even their 
whims were respected, and she never indulged in 
idle curiosity. 

Mime. Blavatsky was the victim of a cruel 
slander for many years, and compelled me to 
silence when a word might have sufficed to clear 
her. Her patience under attacks was very great, 
although at times she broke out in picturesque 
and florid diction not intended for print. 


This paper deals with the founder and leader 
of the kind of theosophy she attempted to pop- 
ularize, and does not discuss her moral or religious 
qualities. In her own estimation she was the ex- 
ponent, the apostle, of a new phase of religion 
that she believed would gradually displace all 
others, and set her name high upon the list of 
reformers and divinely inspired teachers. She 
was as moral as anyone could be who had deter- 
mined to carry out her plan for pushing her ideas 
about theosophy. 

My information was derived from private let- 
ters from her and her associates to theosophists 
in this country and in England and France, 
thousands of which have been placed at my 
disposal, and also my personal acquaintance with 
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her that extended over nearly forty years. Forty 
years is the period which the Jews say was passed 
by their ancestors in the great wilderness of Sinai, 
but scholars have settled to their own satisfaction 
that the Exodus story with its miracles never oc- 
curred outside of the imagination of the myth- 
makers. There are some critics who take the 
same view of the alleged wonderworks or mira- 
cles attributed to Mme. Blavatsky during the 
forty years of her wandering as the apostle of 
occultism. 

Her disinterestedness in her mission was ,sub- 
lime, for she frequently said: ‘“* This work is not 
mine, but his that 
sent me.” What a 
wonderful self-ab- 
negation ! And be- 
sides, it proves 
that the hocus- 
pocus also was his, 
whoever ‘* he” was, 
while what she said 
and did that is 
worthy of record 
emanated from 
her'own gifted 
mind. 

In Egypt ma- 
dame said to the 
Countess Kaze- 
noff : <* Forty years 
have I before me 
in which to build 
a more enduring 
fame than that of 
the builder of the 
great pyramid ; for 
who was he, any- 
way ? Only a 
name, an oppressor 
of his fellow men. 
I will bless man- 
kind by freeing 
them from their 
mental bondage.” 

The countess replied : “That is sublime, Hé- 
iéne ; but how do you propose to go about this 
little task ?” 

““T know I was intended to do a great work. 
What it is to be I know not, but great it will be, 
and known to the world as a blessing to all except 
to priests.” 

“Ts your visit to Egypt a part of your plan ?” 

“T-have no plan. No. I came here with a 
friend merely to see the relics of the oldest civili- 
zation out of India. Here I find much to study, 
and have been busy some days at Old Cairo (Fos- 
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tat), assisted by an American artist, studying the 
ways of the serpent charmers.” 

Madame and her artist friend were disguised as 
Moslems, merely to avoid annoyance from the 
crowd, for in that early day persons in European 
dress would be sure to-be molested as hated infi- 
dels, if not actually put in danger of life or limb 
by crazy fanatics. In such disguise they safely 
visited the chief of the serpent charmers, Shayk 
Yusuf ben Makerzi, learned secrets, and took les- 
sons, so as to become expert in handling the live 
serpents without danger. 

A fortunate acquaintance was made with Paulos 
Metamon, a cele- 
brated Coptic ma- 
gician, who had 
several very curious 
books full of dia- 
grams, astrological 
formulas, magical 
incantations and 
horoscopes, which 
he delighted in 
showing to his vis- 
itors, after a proper 
introduction. 

“We are stu- 
dents who have 
heard of your great 
learning and skill 
in magic, and wish 
to learn at your 
feet.” 

“I perceive that 
you are two Franks 
in disguise, and I 
have no doubt you 
are in search of 
knowledge—of oc- 
cult and magical 


lore. I look for 
coin.” 
Ah! There 


was the key to the 
occult mysteries of 
Old Cairo. The chief—the shayk of the magi- 
cians—had discovered the secret of the philoso- 
pher’s stone that turned things into gold. He 
was enriched by us, and we were enlightened. 

At Shepheard’s Hotel madame told the count- 
ess that she had solved at least one of the myste- 
ries of Egypt, and proved it by letting a live ser- 
pent loose from a bag she had concealed in the 
folds of her dress. 

An attempt to form a society for occult research 
at Cairo failed, and Metamon advised delay. 

Madame visited Paris on her way to New York, 
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and compared notes with Thevenot, Grand Secre- 
tary of the Grand Orient of France, and aston- 
ished that very learned and highly advanced Free- 
mason by her knowledge of the secrets of the de- 
grees in one branch to the Thirty-third, and in 
another to the Ninety-fifth. In 1853 she came to 
New York and made a few acquaintances, nearly 
all of whom continued her friends to the last. 
Here she began to smoke tobacco, and the habit 
clung to her during her life. ‘‘ My most pre- 
cious thoughts come to me in my smoking hours. 
My mind is then tranquil, and I feel lifted from 
the earth, and I close my eyes and float on and 
on, anywhere or wherever I wish.” 

She had tried hasheesh in Cairo with success, 
and she again indulged in it in this city under 
the care of myself and Dr. Edward Sutton Smith, 
who had had a large experience with the drug 
among his patients at Mount Lebanon, Syria. 
She said : ‘“‘ Hasheesh multiplies one’s life a thou- 
sandfold. My experiences are as real as if they 
were ordinary events of actual life. Ah! I have 
the explanation. It is a recollection of my former 
existences, my previous incarnations. It is a won- 
derful drug, and it clears up a profound mystery.” 

‘*What a crowded memory we should have if 
the incidents of a few thousand previous incarna- 
tions should return at once !” 

“Idiot !’—pronounced ee-jut—‘‘ only one se- 
ries can by any possibility be in the mind at a 
given time. But suppose—ah! only think, if 
some of those incarnations had been in a brute 
orareptile. Then what would the sensations be ?” 

“©A philosophic scheme to hold an ignorant 
people in bondage with ; such a people as we sup- 
pose the Egyptians were.” 

“‘The higher the degree of education the more 
terror such an idea would have. ‘The farmer’s 
boy in the parable of the prodigal son was glad to 
share with the pigs; but what would a young 
fellow fresh from Columbia College think about 
such a situation ? If it is not true, it ought to 
be. How is the rascal, rich and successful in 
life, an oppressor of numberless victims, ever to 
be paid off for his evil deeds, if he can’t be put 
to service as an omnibus horse or a mule, or en- 
tombed in a snake’s body, hated and shunned by 
all, slimy, venomous, hiding from the light of 
day, with no weapon except its villainous mouth ?” 

The charming young widow of twenty-two or 
three was almost irresistible in society, for she 
could win at a single interview the admiration of 
any man who had ever lived outside of himself 
long enough to discover that he was not three- 
quarters of the universe. She cared very little 
for the admiration of men for herself merely as a 
woman. 
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“To Hades with this sex love! It is a beastly 
appetite that should be starved into submission. 
And society, as it goes, what does it amount to ? 
A few pleasant words said on purpose to please 
or amuse, a few criticisms on the enormous 
wrongs and abuses heaped on the masses by the 
privileged classes, and the rest bald, bare hypoc- 
risy. It is here as well as in the older nations 
the other side of the ocean. You know as well 
as I do that everybody on the New York press, 
from the editor to the reporter and the printer’s 
devil, is bound by ‘the policy of the paper,’ and 
does not dare to think one independent thought, 
much less to print it. And they are all mortally 
afraid of the church—the priesthood—and never 
write a word that may offend, although at heart 
there is infidelity, agnosticism, indifference, and 
a general willingness that the whole system of 
church machinery should go to the—dogs.” 

«The press is a great educator and power.” 

«© Yes, and deservedly so, and will increase its 
power for good when it is really free. I shall do 
much to help free the press, and what I say and 
do will be printed all over the world in every lan- 
guage.” 

Her‘ faith in herself was profound. As a’stu- 
dent she was ever at work and tireless, never sat- 
isfied. More light, more facts, advanced theories, 
different hypotheses, further suggestions, always 
pushing on toward an ideal. 

Her face was full, moon-shaped—the outline 
so prized in the Orient; she had bright, clear 
eyes, mild as a gazelle’s in repose, but flashing 
like a serpent’s in anger or excitement. Her 
youthful figure, and until she was thirty, was 
supple, muscular and well rounded, fit to de- 
light an artist. Her hands and feet were so small 
and delicately molded as to suggest the fullness 
and softness of youth, and they never lost entirely 
those qualities. 

An editor whom I know very well said that a 
single visit to her left an impression on his mind 
that he could not throw off, although he did not 
accept one of her philosophical theories or believe 
a word said about her miracles. He also said she 
was an intellectual wonder, a reader of enormous 
capacity and retentive memory. All who knew 
her intimately agreed with this estimate, except 
those who believed in her alleged occult powers, 
and they accepted the thaumaturgy as a thing of 
course, as though it was a sort of mystical exhala- 
tion from her spiritual head. 

It is a pity that her early training was neg- 
lected, for if she had been started aright who 
knows but she might have reincarnated Pythag- 
oras or Bacon, or perhaps revived the divine 
Shakespeare himself ? 
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“T have no doubt whatever that I am a 
Buddha. ‘That little image of bronze in his 
shrine is me as I was a thousand or ten thou- 
sand years ago.” 

Some one of the company suggested that it 
might be a relief if Buddha should retire into 
Nirvana and give us another rest of a few thou- 
sand years. 

It was a fine opportunity to study the inner 
spirit of the sphinx. Calm as the Aboo Hool of 
Memphis one minute, and the next a tempest of 
passion finding vent in a torrent of words that 
scorched the ears of her listeners. I will not even 
try to give a sample, for the dashes would omit 
oaths from many languages and suggestions for 
new forms of verbal emphasis. 

“T say, Sotheran, why do you arouse the ti- 
gress ?” 

“That is the best way to open up the store- 
house of her spirit. Did you notice how she 
hurled Buddha, the Vedas, Zoroaster, Confucius 
aud the rest of them at us ?” 

As a teacher, Mme. Blavatsky was imperious, 
unsparing, impatient of slow methods, unforgiv- 
ing of dull wits, and a hater of vapid souls. She 
was pleased when her pupil kept pace with her 
rapid flights, and delighted if one seemed to 
follow her into those occult regions which were 
her own peculiar possessions, whose air was too 
rare even for angels, and whose shores were 
shrouded in those mystic clouds which, while 
they obscure the landscape to the profane, distill 
golden dews for the esoteric few. 

How often she flew into a divine passion at 
some slow dreaming of Olcott’s! At such times 
she was transfigured, talked Spanish, as we say, or 
screamed her dissent. ‘Those scenes were highly 
amusing, although somewhat hair-raising at the 
time. The language she used when highly 

‘wrought up in theosophic frenzy is not classitied 
by any known treatise on grammar or rhetoric, 
nor is it even in the Century Dictionary, which 
has been edited by one of her most esteemed pu- 
pils. She explained to her esoteric companions 
that what seemed to be merely her irascible tem- 
per was, in reality, the spirit of her Gurn, or 
some Mahatma who had need of blowing off a lit- 
tle spleen. Her insane yaups, as the critics ir- 
reverently called them, were only a sort of spirit- 
ual sulphureted hydrogen casually exploded. 

Mme. de Jelihowsky, madame’s sister, said 
Héléne was born occult and mysterious; that her 
girlhood was erratic, given to solitude and reverie, 
and not free from the phenomena usually attend- 
ant on “‘mediums.” Some of her doings were 
said to be marvelous beyond belief, but they were 
recited by the various members of the family so 
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many times that they wished they had been true 
because they nourished the pride they felt in the 
growing reputation of their younger sister. All 
that time she denied that she was a Spiritualist. 
‘Tam not a medium. I detest and abhor the 
entire brood, because I know they are all frauds 
and vile impostors. ‘They work ignorantly, and 
if any one blindly does anything unusual it is an 
accident, and deserves no praise. They do: not 
study nature’s laws as I do. Iam a mediator be- 
tween those great spirits who have mastered the 
occult powers of the world and poor blind mor- 
tals who grope in the dark. If you will be led 
by me you will approach the light of truth and 
power, and become more potent than any Jehovah 
the Jews ever conceived.” 

How divinely patient she must have been in 
her light of wisdom and knowledge, while we 
poor ignorant worms tormented her with ques- 
tions about this and that in a vain effort to find 
one ray of that celestial light whose rich efful- 
gence transfigured her whole nature—when she 
was not storming at some reporter who had made 
fun of her and of her theosophy ! 

It is an incalculable loss to the world that Mme. 
Blavatsky died intestate, as to her riches of spirit- 
ual lore. Her survivors in theosophy will have 
to grub, chrysalis, butterfly and make their way 
up from the beginning—unless it prove indeed 
true that she has left her private occult proper- 
ties to Annie Besant. Lady Caithness, Duchesse 


_de Pomar, is already rich in material as well as 


spiritual things ; but Colonel Olcott is to be pit- 
ied, for on his recent visit to New York. he 
seemed to be utterly impoverished as to occult 
power, and was unable to accept the invitation 
of the New York Sun to lift himself at one effort 
far above criticism by merely reading the super- 
scription on a certain letter, or its contents, or to 
send it to its destination by Mahatmic post. The 
opportunity of a lifetime lost ! 

For what purpose has he devoted his life since 
1875, serving H.P.B.’s every whim, assisting in 
building up faith in the existence of Gurns, Ma- 
hatmas and other mythical folk, if it was not 
that he was to share in the strange potency that 
‘‘the madame” had stored up, as in an electric 
storage battery? But the powers were not pro- 
pitions. It may be that it is to find a convenient 
place from which to skip into the unseen that he is 
roaming about the world in a dazed and listless 
sort of way, dodging Mahatma letters on sea and 
the Swn’s letters on land. 

I do sincerely sympathize with Henry 8 i 
the Hierophant, in the loss of his mentor, moni- 
tor, prompter and general quickener all in one. 
If he should meet his Gurn, how will he be able 
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to distinguish him from an ordinary Hindoo, Ha- 
ha-jee, or Foofoobhoy ? or when a Mahatma letter 
is called for (ordinary $1, to order $5), how can 
he ever trust anyone again since Damodar van- 
ished and Suberow left, and Dr. Hartmann gave 
away the method of making the letters, and even 
William Quay Judge (Gen’l Sec’y T. 8. in U.S.) 
made such a mess of the business ? 

I have known Mrs. Annie Besant personally 
since 1880, had read newspaper reports of her 
work and studies, had correspondence with 
Charles Bradlaugh about her for several years 
before, and since knew of her efforts to aid the 
cause of co-education in England, and of her 
home for working girls, and had formed a very 
high opinion of her abilities and integrity as a 
woman. Her diploma from a London medical 
college, and position on the School Board of that 
city, added to her well-earned reputation. It is 
highly interesting, therefore, to learn that, after 
conquering this world, she sighs for other worlds 
to conquer, which are unseen, dreamy and mag- 
ical. If all goes well, we may yet see a modern 
Phaethon coursing the theosophic heavens in 
Blavatsky’s car, and But wait a moment! 
Ovid says Phaethon came to grief. 

Thave known Lady Caithness, Duchesse de Po- 
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mar, for years past, as the 
author and editor of works 
on theosophy and kindred 
subjects, and have heard 
and read of her humani- 
tarian deeds, which are not 
few. I am surprised that 
she should have been men- 
tioned as the successor of 
Mme. Blavatsky. She 
might with great propriety 
lead in a society devoted to 
genuine research. But Mr. 
Judge now declares, vehe- 
mently, that she is not Bla- 
vatsky’s successor. As to 
wonderworks, I dare say he 
is right. 

Every student of theos- 
ophy knows this law: ‘It 
is impossible to imagine any 
human act more improbable 
than the unauthorized rev- 
elation by any Chela that 
he (or she) is one.” ( Vide 
Koot Hoomi.) 

Of course, when the 
members of the Esoteric 
Branch, T. 8., make that 
claim, as they have done, it 
is not to be held as a theosopliic sin, nor when 
they claim to have been admitted to the high dig- 
nity of a Mahatma. The blessed cannot sin. 
Envious persons say it was their lower self that 
put forth such unwarranted and _ prohibited 
claims, for the higher self never stoops to such 
puerile attempts at self-aggrandizement, nor does 
it ever employ a lie, a fraud, deception, humbug, 
trick or device for the sake of gold and notoriety. 
No! it is the lower self that does all these things, 
that are so disgraceful, unmanly and criminal, 
spiritually speaking. 

Mme. Blavatsky believed that when she had 
arrived at the Mahatmic stage of her develop- 
ment she would have the power to ward off dis- 
case and death itself, and she quoted a saying 
of a Chela, which is this: ‘* Whoever discerns, 
ever so dimly, the truth about himself, and reg- 
wlates his thinking in accordance with it, has set 
in motion that regenerating action whose con- 
sequence is victory over sin, sickness and death.” 

Ilow we worked day and night to regulate our 
mental machinery! At stated hours we shut the 
universe outside, settled down into the blank 
darkness of mere negation, and waited for the 
light that was promised to come from some- 
where — Koot IHoomi or Adyar, or the Gen'l 
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Sec’y T.S. in U.S., or some other occult source, 
so we might regenerate our system and gain the 
prizes and victory; but just on the very eve of 
success the bubble burst, madame excarnated, 
and the illusion was no more. 

I fly to Dr. Hartmann for consolation. ‘‘ There 
is an immense difference between being the con- 
scious instrument of divine influences and being 
in self-conscious possession of divine powers. It 
is of little use for us to imagine that we are in 
possession of a power which we do not actually 
possess ; it is useless for one to imagine himself 
to be a god as long as he is not self-conscious of 
being godlike himself. Merely imaginary powers 
can produce only imaginary results.” 

Harsh critics say that H. P. B. was possessed 
of merely imaginary powers. Perish the thought! 
Why, that would make of Olcott, Besant, De 
Pomar, Judge, Buck, and all their fellows and 
followers, a kingdom of phantom worshipers and 
phantom makers, whose works would be more 
strange and fatuous than any in the Egyptian or 
Hindoo Pantheon. 

Mme. Blavatsky wrote ‘Isis Unveiled ” at the 
Lamasery in Forty-seventh Street, New York 
city. Envious and carping critics say that Colo- 
nel Oleott put his best thoughts and experiences 
into the work ; a certain learned doctor lent his 
ripe scholarship ; Charles Sotheran, his genius 
and wide reading ; and many other friends con- 
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tributed each more or less to round out and com- 
plete the book. But what did any or all of these: 
persons know of theosophy as the only Blavatsky 
had divined it ? Nothing. She was the one cen- 
tre of occult and mystic attraction, around which 
those lesser lights flitted as moths hover around 
a lighted lamp. 

Perhaps madame sinned beyond forgiveness 
against Mahatmic mercy by indulging in vulgar 
spirit rappings for so many years, as reported by 
her sister. In those days she materialized a pipe, 
made music, rang bells—a whole chime—and ran 
through the entire catalogue of wonderworks, in 
direct competition with the Mahatmic miracle: 
power, even including ‘seeing the images of peo- 
ple from another age and from another world.” 

Ah, the Brothers made her pay for her fun in 
after years when they promised so much both to 
Oleott and herself, and always denied them the 
precious power at the critical moment. 

Mme. Blavatsky was sometimes, in spite of her 
good nature and kindly heart, moved to a spasm 
of revenge—only a twinge ; as, for instance, when 
in &@ momentary ebullition, she wiped out the en- 
tire race of the Mahatmic Brothers at one fell 
stroke of her pen! Truly the pen is mightier 
than the sword. After that divine, occult and 
theosophic outpouring, Suberow wrote all the 
Mahatmic letters (after Damodar vanished), for 
madame’s inspiration had miscarried, like a broken. 
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wire in an electric street lamp. The Mahatmic 
literature at New York, Rochester and elsewhere 
in the United States was supervised by W. Q. 
Judge. But madame did not suffer her love for 
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the causé to cool off merely for want of a few 
adepts. She continued her teachings with in- 
creased energy. 

“True philosophers have no desire to waste 
life over the old theologies. All religions pretend 
to a thousand virtues and live none, and try to 
reconcile faith and reason without success. The- 
osophy is the spirit of universal brotherhood, is 
tolerant of any and every creed, dogma, system, 
vision or dream that may have in it a ray of di- 
vine light ; but when we find such crazy, wrong- 
headed, open-mouthed, fanatical blatherskites as 
that G C , or wild critics as F——, or 
ambitious feathered cyclopedias as C——, all of 
whom dared to differ with ME as to the theo- 
sophic maelstrom of reverie and fancy, I say let 
such be anethema, and may Koot Hoomi snatch 
them aloft to the frigid climate of the topmost 
peaks of Himalaya. The glaciers of a million 
years hence may be induced to permit them to 
return to life when they have learned how to 
avoid offense to the Theosophic Board of Con- 
trol.” 

How she takes away my breath ! 

It is lucky she did not include in the list of the 
to-be-snatched M. and Mme. Coulomb, Dr. Hodg- 
son and Dr. Hartmann. But perhaps she scorned 
even to remember these. 

They did offend her sorely by pretending to 
love and search for truth, and madame said : 
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“‘ What do they know about truth as it is in 
esoteric theosophy ? Nothing. Only the fa- 
vored few who are permitted to draw from the 
fountain head of inspiration can ever really know 
what is true or false, and when they speak the 
faithful should listen in reverential silence. Why, 
some of these witless souls have said that when 
Damodar was so busy running up and down stairs 
he knew more about the working of the sacred 
cabinet shrine than he was willing to tell !” 

Great Mahatina! has it come to this, that 
even the sacred shrine can be invaded, desecrated, 
exposed, and no soul lift a voice in its defense ? 

Héléne Blavatsky was a magnetic soul. Rev. 
A. Cooper Oakley was attracted to her, and 
served her faithfully with his pen at Adyar 
until the shrine was exposed, when he said : 
“The exposure was very sad. We were all con- 
founded. Iwas obliged to quit Adyar, and felt 
ashamed of having been duped with the rest.” A 
native who served also in the bungalow at Adyar 
parted from his wife and young children, and 
they came very often and asked to see him, but 
he refused even to look at them, although en- 
treated with tears. 

Colonel Olcott left all in New York when he 
went to India. Other incidents of the same kind 
show the magical and magnetic power she had 
over her followers. Some critics, whose souls 
have no touch with asceticism, censured her for 
being the cause of separating families, and said 
that was a poor way to build up a brotherhood of 
love and charity ! 

Damodar K. Mavalanka left his family, gave 
madame costly presents and splendid jewels, and 
served her without pay other than her beatific 
smiles, tempered by occasional frowns. Damodar, 
was styled ‘“‘the Christ ” of the group at Advar, 
because in the goodness of his heart he robbed 
his family to enrich the sacred shrine of theos- 
ophy. 

Suberow was a lawyer of ability, and success- 
ful. He served the cause by writing volumes of 
theosophy for madame and for Sinnett, and as- 
sisted in the Mahatmic letter bureau. To him 
was vouchsafed the honor of visiting Thibet and 
conversing with a Mahatma face to face, a felicity 
that was denied to madame herself, although she 
sought it diligently, with mingled curses and 
tears, and made a long, fruitless, wearisome jour- 
ney to Thibet. The Brothers Mahatma were 
“not at home.” After the storm of exposure 
swept Suberow out of Adyar, he declared that 
he had never seen a Mahatma, knew nothing of 
them, and did not believe in their existence. 

When Damodar vanished it was said the Ma- 
hatmas took him—da /a Enoch. He was full of 
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wit and fun, and when a letter arrived inclosing 
money, he would laugh and crack jokes at the 
expense of the dupes who were so kind as to sup- 
ply sugar to sweeten existence at ascetic Adyar, 
and the others of the family would join in the 
hilarity. Such a genial soul was like sunshine in 
a garden, and his departure was a great loss to 
the business. 

Judge was doomed to isolation far from Adyar, 
in wicked and profane New York. He visited 
Adyar in 1885, after the earthquake of exposure, 
and suffered great pain, which the Mahatmas, 
although entreated by him with tears and vows, 
utterly failed to allay. He had served them and 
their cause faithfully many years, and felt keenly 
their indifference to him in his anguish. He is 
not to be blamed for having decided to quit 
Adyar at once. Dr. Franz Hartmann did his best 
to heal Judge’s wounds, physical and psychical, 
and also aided him by producing a Mahatma let- 
ter, and pitching it over his head from behind so 
Judge could swear on his honor that he saw it 
drop from the ceiling. That letter served as 
warrant for his office as Gen’l Sec’y T.S. in U.S., 
and as the designated successor to Olcott in the 
position of P.T.S. 

Moved by-his profound esteem for the popular 
Mme. H. P. B., before the exposure at Adyar, Pro- 
fessor Elliott F. Cones, of Washington, D. C., 
wrote: ‘‘ Theosophy is a complete realization of 
the hopes of the ancient philosophers, a rest and 
solace for the weary worker, hope for the reformer 
and world-wide renown for its promoters.” That 
was his higher and nobler self; but see how his 
lower self could lead him astray. Under the im- 
pression that certain leaders were using theosophy 
as an occult cat’s-paw to draw the chestnuts of 
dollars and notoriety out of the fire, he finally ex- 
claimed, in effect: ‘‘ Let us explode the whole 
thing !” 

Ah! some bird had whispered in his ear that 
H. P. B. had said to Mr. Moncure D. Conway, at 
Adyar, in reply to a question of his about her 
wonderworks: ‘‘It is a glamour; people think 
they sce what they do not see. That is the whole 
of it.” 

To Professor Coues that avowal lowe.ed H.P.B. 
to the level of the ordinary performing magician, 
and he was bold enongh to let the Sun shine on 
his vigorously expressed opinion of the whole 
matter. 

I regret I cannot give even a synopsis of the 
teachings of H.P.B.’s theosophy, secret doctrine, 
etc. Take one example, and imagine the rest if 
you can. Every individual human entity is car- 
ried by the law of evolution through vast world 
periods and cycles of worlds and systems of 
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cycles, spirally upward from one universe to an- 
other, including 686 to 800 incarnations (births) 
in each world, which passes the soul through 
seven races of mankind on each planet. Every 
ignoble soul will certainly be annihilated. Judge 
differs from Mme. Blavatsky, and says annihila- 
tion is seldom inflicted. - 

Inspired by Mme. Blavatsky and Suberow, Sin- 
nett vouchsafes this valuable information : ‘‘ The 
highest people (spiritually) now on earth belong 
to the first sub-race of the fifth root-race, and 
those are Aryan Asiatics ; the highest race (phys- 
ical intellectuality) is the last sub-race of the fifth 
root-race, and this is the white race. The major- 
ity of mankind belong to the seventh sub-race of 
the fourth root-race.” 

It is fortunate that Suberow exhaled so much 
Hindoo mysticism before Dr. Hodgson showed his 
solid, sober, common-sense English face at Adyar, 
or we might have been in darkness concerning 
these fanciful dreams far exceeding the historic 
darkness of Egypt. 

I was deeply grieved when a profane critic said 
H.P.B. had not added one iota to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge, and all that she and her satellites 
had written about Mahatmas, Masters, Adepts, 
Chelas, Gurns, and the various phenomena attrib- 
uted to them, is merely the dreams and specula- 
tions and theories of the Hindoos of old and 
of recent date. Hindoo literature is full of that 
sort of “stuff that dreams are made of,” and it is 
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no wonder how she and Sinnett got hold of it 
when we know that she had in her Indian house 
as her devoted slaves several educated and very 
capable natives. 


—_ 
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It would not be surprising if some critic were 
to declare that Walt Whitman was in 1855, as we 
may see in his ‘* Leaves of Grass,” more honestly 
and profoundly a theosophist than Mme. Blavat- 
sky herself. Read Whitman : 

‘“* And as to you, life, I reckon you are the leavings of 
many deaths. 


No doubt I have died myself ten thousand times 
before.” 


Nor that seventy millions of years is the time of a 
man or a woman, 
“Nor that years will ever stop the existence of me 
or anyone else.” 
* * * * * *« 
‘*T think I could turn and live awhile with the animals 
... they are so placid and self-contained. 
I stand and look at them sometimes half the day 
long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 
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And again, in further ‘‘ chants,” he says : 
5 ’ 


* And I call to mankind, Be not curious about God, 
For I who am curious about each am not curious 
about God. 
No array of terms can say how much I am at peace 
with God and about death. 
I hear and behold God in every object, yet I under- 
stand God not in the least.” 
* * * * * * 
* I do not think seventy years is the time of a man or 
a woman, 


They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for 


their sins, 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty 


to God. F 

Not one is dissatisfied... not one is demented with 
the mania of owning things, 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that 
lived thousands of years ago.” 


The labors of the entire Theosophical Society 
under H.P.B.’s lead have not added one word to 
Whitman’s thought, after sixteen years of effort. 


A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CuapreR XV.—TuHE FIsHHOUSE DANCE. 


HE moon was rising above 
the gray, gloomy sea. 

A heavy surf broke on 

the beach, filling the air 

with a briny mist, very 
detrimental to Rose 

Gaff’s muslin gown and 

new ribbons, as she dain- 

tily picked her way, in 

the wake of Uncle Caleb 

and Bess Hillyer, down 
the path leading to the fishhouse. The old 
building seemed fairly clean, but certain odors 
im the atmosphere betrayed its original uses. 
Kerosene lamps burned here and there; the 
moon, too, thrust long shafts of light through 
the windows and door. Some one had strewn the 
floor with beach sand. Rose looked into the place 
with eager, seeking eyes. 

The benches ranged against the wall were 
already filled with maids, matrons and cape fish- 
ermen. On a window ledge sat the fiddler, tun- 
ing his jovial instrument. Rose’s fair face fell. 

‘He is not here, Bess,” she whispered, in keen 
disappointment. 

“Who ?” said Bess. 

““Why, Mr. Hume, of course. He said he would 
come. I promised him the first dance.” And she 
looked ready to ery. 

“You foolish child! Never mind Mr. ILume. 
Go in and talk to those cove people—your neigh- 
bors and friends.” 

“Those cove people!” echoed Rose, disdain- 
fully. ‘‘I have nothing to say to them—they 
can say nothing to me that I wish to hear. IL 
despise them all !” 

She sat down on the nearest bench, her rare, 
delicate beauty looking strangely out of place in 
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such humble surroundings, and continued to 
watch the door. 

Presently the fiddle uttered a preparatory 
shriek. There was arush for partners. At the 
same moment two blown, breathless figures ap- 
peared on the threshold of the fishhouse. Rose, 
regardless of appearances, ran to meet them. 

“Oh, Mr. Hume, I feared you were not com- 
ing !” she said. 

“Have I kept you waiting ?” Hume answered, 
regretfully. ‘‘As usual, the wind is blowing a 
gale out on the cliffs. I feared we should never 
reach these halls of dazzling mirth. Jack has 
been repeatedly wisked off his legs; and as for 
myself, why, there’s nothing left of me worth 
mentioning.” Nevertheless, he caught her briskly 
round the waist, and whirled her into the dance. 
A wild rush of feet on the sanded floor, a giddy 
swish of feminine draperies, a most unpleasant 
cloud of dust shaken out of the worm- eaten 
timbers by the galloping dancers, and the fish- 
house ball had fairly begun. 

Bess Hillyer leaned against the wall and 
watched her cousin with anxious, disapproving 
eyes. The younger girl was flying around in the 
arms of Hume, like a bit of thistle down. A soft 
pink palpitated in her oval cheek ; her yellow hair 
clung in disheveled rings to her white forehead ; 
her dark eyes shone languorously. 

«You are among these cape folks,” said Hume, 
involuntarily, ‘‘ but not of them.” 

She gave him a grateful look. 

“Quite true. You, at least, understand me. 
At times Iam mad to escape from my life here. 
I long to run away, and leave everything. Would 
I be justified in doing so, do you think ?” 

He was a little startled by the earnestness of 
her tone. 
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““Oh, now yon jest!” he answered. ‘ You 
could not run away from your uncle and Miss 
Hillyer and—your husband.” 

She heaved a great sigh, but did not answer. 
Her golden head reached just to his shoulder ; his 
arm clasped her, both hearts beat high. Hume 
danced well on all occasions, and with this girl 
in his embrace, how could he do otherwise than 
surpass himself ? She was as light as air, as soft 
as velvet. Her beauty, even while it left his heart 
unmoved, intoxicated him like wine. Bess might 
watch the pair indignantly—might make ineffect- 
ual signs for them to stop—neither heeded her. 

The fiddle struck up a merry waltz. In the 
midst of it something dropped from a little vel- 
vet chatelaine bag which Rose wore at her side— 
a letter, scented with violets. As Hume picked 
it up he glanced involuntarily at the address. 
Where had he seen that writing before ? With a 
frightened cry, Rose snatched the envelope away. 

“‘Qh, it was foolish of me to fetch it here,” she 
said. ‘‘ It belongs to Bess—it holds her fortune. 
Don’t stare. I mean it. There really is a fort- 
une folded in this bit of paper, and Bess has only 
to put out her hand and take it.” 

‘* Wonderful !” smiled Hume, never dreaming 
that the fortune of which she spoke had once been 
offered to himself. 

‘‘To-night,” said Rose, ‘‘I am playing that 
Bess is in my place, and I in hers. Being dread- 
fully envious of her good luck, I am making be- 
lieve, as children say, that it is mine for a time. 
But,” with a faint grimace, ‘‘it is unsatisfactory 
business.” 

“<J should think so,” he answered. 

She had once reproved him sharply for his 
curiosity. Tle ventured no questions, and she 
did not seem inclined to make explanations. She 
pushed the letter back into the chatelaine bag, 
and the waltz went on. 

Meanwhile Jack Harold had made his way to 
the bench whereon the sailor girl sat. 

‘‘ Heavens!” he grumbled, ‘‘ what capering ! 
And this dust of many generations, mingled with 
the oily odors of long-dead fish—how good it is 
vor one! I am quite choked. Come outside, 
Miss Hillyer, where we can breathe.” 

With a start she remembered the words that 
he had said to her at the post office. Unresist- 
ing, he drew her to the door and out into the 
moonlight. There she paused, confronting the 
inevitable in the form of Harold and his spec- 
tacles. 

‘Miss Hillyer,” he began, “‘ what I said to you 
this morning I repeat to-night—I love you! 
Have I sought an answer too soon? Would you 
like a longer time to consider as 
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““No, no,” she interrupted, hastily ; ‘I have 
had time enough.” There were tears in her dark 
eyes as she looked at him. ‘‘ Mr. Harold, I am 
very, very sorry !” 

“You mean that you do not love me ?” ap- 
prehensively. 

There was no coquetry in Bess Hillyer’s nat- 
ure. She nodded promptly. As she stood there 
in that rain of moonlight, she seemed to Harold 
as sweet and strong as the balsam firs of her na- 
tive coast. 

“‘Don’t take it to heart,”’ she pleaded ; ‘‘ there 
are many women in the world—your world, which 
is very far removed from that of Cape Desvlation 
—lovelier, more attractive women than I, you 
know.” 

“*T know nothing of the kind—I believe noth- 
ing of the kind !” he answered, vehemently ; and 
in spite of his insignificant figure and spectacled 
eyes he looked really tragic. ‘‘ Miss Hillyer— 
Bess! Let me ask one question: Do you care— 
have you ever cared for any other man ?” 

Was it the moonlight, or did her brave young 
face grow suddenly pale ? 

“Yes,” she answered, sadly but firmly. 

There was a moment of astonished silence. 

“‘Pardon me,” stammered Harold. I try in 
vain to think of a probable rival. Who, amongst 
the natives of this cape, could have won your 
heart ?” 

“It is not necessary for you to know anything 
further,” she replied, with quiet dignity. ‘I 
answered your question, simply to show you the 
hopelessness of your own case.” 

He held out his hand. 

“Good-by,” Miss Hillyer—if Hume asks for 
me, tell him that I was obliged to go home.” 

“* Good-by,” she answered, gravely. 

The next instant she was alone. 

The dance at the fishhouse ended at midnight, 
Hume walked back to the cove with the Hillyers. 
Uncle Caleb was grumbling at the lateness of the 
hour, Bess maintained a grave silence. Rose 
chatted and laughed in the gayest of spirits. 

“Very odd about Harold,” said Hume. ‘* What 
could have sent him off so suddenly, and withont 
a word to me ?” 

“Bess knows, maybe,” whispered Rose ; and 
then she began to hum, in a sweet, mischievous 


voice : 
“«*« Why shouldn’t I love my love— 
Why shouldn’t he love me? 
Why shouldn’t I love my love, 
Since love to all is free?’” 


Hume glanced doubtfully at the pretty creat- 
ure. Was love free to all? Alone in the cottage 
porch, seated on his favorite bench, and holding 
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his head in the old, miserable, distressed way, sat 
Andy Gaff, a solitary, reproachful ghost, silvered 
over with the moonlight. Bess ran to his side. 

“Andy! how lonely and forsaken you look ! 
And your head is full of pain again. It was ernel 
of usail to go seeking our own pleasure, and leave 
you here alone with your suffering.” 

He knew the voice of = friend. His hands 
dropped from his head. He grasped her dress 
eagerly. 

“T must go,” he said, in a hoarse voice ; ‘‘ they’re 
waiting—they’re expecting me—it’s time—time !” 

“Why, so “tis, Andy—more’n time, for all of 
us as calls ourselves honest folks, to get to our 
beds,” grumbled Uncle Caleb. ‘‘ You’re about as 
sensible as anybody, though you have lost some 
brains.” And he shuffled into the cottage, draw- 
ing Andy with him. 

“Does he suffer much pain ?” asked Hume, 
glancing at Rose, who stood on the lowest step of 
the porch, her blue ribbons fluttering. in the 
night wind. ; 

“Yes, I suppose so,” she answered, indiffer- 
ently; “that is, I don’t know. It really cannot 
matter, for he isn’t aware of it—at least, not 
much. A few months ago Bess sent for a Port- 
land doctor to come here. It cost—I don’t dare 
tell you how much. She paid him herself; and, 
after all, he could do nothing. He said the case 
was hopeless.” 

Hume lifted his hat, and went off across the 
cliffs, through the bright moonlight. 

A few moments later the two girls ascended to 
the chamber which they shared together, and 
began to make ready for bed. 

‘‘T’ve had a delightful evening,” said Rose, 
stretching her pretty mouth in a yawn; “ but my 
new ribbons are spoiled, and there’s a dreadful 
rent in my dress—you must mend it for me to- 
morrow. Mr. Hume does dance divinely. I like 
him so much—so much !” 

Bess had turned her back on the pretty, frivo- 
lous creature, and was drawing the pins from her 
satin-black braids. 

‘‘You have no business to like him at all,” she 
answered, severely. ‘‘ You made me very unhappy 
to-night, Rose.” 

“Pooh !’ scoffed Rose; and she set about 
smoothing out her tangled gold hair. Suddenly 
there was a gasping cry—the noise of a comb 
flying against the opposite wall, and 1)! Rose was 
down on the painted floor, clasping her cousin 
about the knees, and sobbing out, “I don’t care ! 
Idon’t care! Life grows more unbearable every 
day. Why will you not let Uncle Caleb send 
Andy away to some asylum ? Why pay his board 
out of your own small fortune, and force us all to 


tolerate—to care for him here ? 
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He is nothing 
to you, yet you put me to shame a dozen times a 
day by your kindness and devotion to that idiot. 
Oh, I might have done better—I had so many 
lovers! Why did I throw myself away upon him ? 
It kills me to think of it now. Both you and 
Uncle Caleb opposed my marriage. You said I 
was too young—too childish to be any man’s wife. 
But I would not listen to either of you, and now, 
see how I have been punished !” 

She ended with a ery of poignant despair. The 
elder girl dropped promptly down to the level of 
the younger, and gathered the slight figure into 
herarms. Long black braids mingled with copper- 
gold curls. The olive and the rose-leaf cheek 
pressed each other, and both were wet with tears. 

“« Rose,” said Bess Hillyer, solemnly, ‘* I do not 
see how anyone but God can help you, since Ile 
only can restore that which has been taken. My 
dear, my dear! Andy shall zever go to an asylum ! 
If life is hard for you, how much harder is it for 
him? If you pity yourself so much,” reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ pity him still more! You loved him 
once—remember that. Be kind—be patient— 
make the best of your spoiled life. As for my- 
self,” she grew very pale, but set her lips firmly, 
“‘T think I am doing right. Andy is something 
to me—a fellow being—the victim of a shocking 
misfortune. Christian charity—no, common hu- 
manity, forbids us to do less than we are now 
doing. Think what he once was, Rose, and what 
he now is. We are his only friends. Oh, Rose !’”’ 
with a burst of irrepressible indignation, “he 
loved you! How can you be so hard, so heart- 
less ?” 

“‘T want Uncle Caleb to send him away—away 
—at once !” clamored Rose. 

The tempest which was shaking the younger 
girl seemed to communicate itself to Bess. 

‘* Never !” she cried for the second time. ‘‘ We 
will take care of him here, always—always. He 
is harmless—he gives little trouble to anyone. In 
an asylum he might be abused—neglected. He 
loves us i? 

“Oh!” interpolated Rose, with a gesture of 
horror. 

*‘And so far as Andy can comprehend misery, 
he would be miserable were he taken away from 
us.” 


Rose lifted a face like a rain-wet lily. 

““Why do you not think of me a little ?” she 
queried, angrily. ‘I tell you I abhor the sight 
of him—I shudder when he comes near me! I 
have no pity, no patience left. I wish that he or 
I were dead—I do not care which, but one of us. 
To be free from him—that is all I ask.” 

“©Oh, hush! Do not talk like this, Rose—it is 
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wicked—wicked ! What has Mr. Hume been say- 
ing to you ?” sternly. 

*‘ Nothing,” answered Rose, with a curl of her 
short red lip. ‘‘ He tried to make me happy for 
a little while to-night, because he knew, I sup- 
pose, that I was miserable—anybody would know 
that. He is kind and pitying—nothing more. 
How could there be anything more ?” with a flash 
of temper. ‘He is well aware, is he not, that I 
am Andy Gaff’s wife ? Let us not talk of Mr. 
Hume. I am opening my heart to you now, Bess, 
and I tell you plainly I will yet free myself from 
the chains that hold me. I will xo¢ be cheated 
out of my youth, my opportunities. Should any- 
thing happen, recall what I said to you in this 
very room. If I ever do a wild, mad, reckless 
thing, remember that you kept me in a constant 
state of repression—that for two years you forced 
me to live under the same roof with Andy Gaff, 
though I repeatedly told you that you were driv- 
ing me to desperation a 

She stopped abruptly, as though she perceived 
that she was going too far. Tossing back the dis- 
ordered hair from her pale face, she began to 
laugh discordantly. 

“How startled you look, Bess! You think I 
am meditating something very bad? Tam! But 
let that pass. J now ask you to humor me in one 
little whim. Write your answer to Mrs. Ellicott’s 
letter before we sleep.” 

“< Rose, it is one o’clock.” 

«* Never mind,” answered Rose, feverishly. ‘I 
cannot close my eyes to-night. I fear you will 
change your mind about Mrs. Ellicott’s offer— 
you will never be able to resist such a temptation, 
Bess, I feel it in the very marrow of my bones— 
you will surely accept that fortune !” 

**Tlow weak you must think me !” said Bess, a 
little indignantly. <‘‘ Have I not promised to stay 
with you and Uncle Caleb? Very well. Since 
you are determined to murder my sleep, as well 
as your own, get pen and paper, and you shall 
dictate an answer to Mrs. Ellicott to suit your- 
self.” 

Changeable as the wind, Rose sprang from the 
sailor girl’s arms, put pen, ink and paper on the 
table beside the oil lamp, and drew up a chair for 
Bess. Then, half unrobed, her hair sweeping 
her shoulders like a yellow cloud, she leaned on 
her cousin’s knee, and dictated a reply to Bess 
Ilillyer’s unknown kinswoman. 

It was brief and plain. 

Elizabeth Hillyer thanked Mrs. Ellicott, but, 
having other and nearer relatives, whom she dearly 
loved, and could not possibly abandon, even for 
wealth and ease, she begged permission to refuse 
the offer of the Ellicott fortune. 
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Bess laughed, as she wrote the few curt lines. 

“‘ Mrs. Ellicott will bless Providence for my de- 
cision, Rose. She will say, ‘ What a disagreeable 
creature! I am glad she declines to come !’ 
Now, do you feel quite satisfied about my sin- 
cerity, dear ? In the morning carry this letter 
to the village, and post it yourself.” 

*©Oh, Bess, you are very good!” said Rose, 
with a sudden ring of remorse in her voice. 
** Tlow can you give up so much for our sakes ? 
Iam sure you love us better than we love you.” 

Then she crept to bed, and fell asleep, with her 
golden head nestling close to that of the girl whom 
she meant to deceive and betray. 

Early next morning Uncle Caleb went off in 
his boat, taking Andy Gaff with him. An hour 
or two later Rose lazily descended the stair to the 
table that Martha Bray had left waiting. The 
sky was dark with gathering clouds. 

“© Make haste, Rose,” said Bess, ‘‘or the rain 
will catch you before you reach Berry’s grocery.”? 

Rose did make haste. The writing of the let- 
ter had evidently removed a weight from her spir- 
its. She looked uncommonly bright and gay as 
she put on her hat before the glass. 

“‘Mr. Harold went away very early last night— 
did he not ?” she said. ‘‘ He did not dance once. 
I’m afraid our poor cove people failed to amuse 
him.” 

The sailor girl did not move an eyelash. 

“Tfow could you expect a man like Mr. Harold 
to find amusement in the antics of a lot of fishing 
folks ? He has lived in cities, and knows the 
ways and refinements of what is called polite so- 
ciety.” 

A shadow fell on Rose Gaff’s fair face. 

‘*T long to live in a city,” she said. ‘‘I long to 
understand all the meaning hidden in that ex- 
haustless word, society. Good-by, Bess. Is my 
hair quite right? Am I lovely in this pink 
gown? Mr. Hume told me last night that both 
T[arold and himself must soon leave the cape.” 

«The sooner the better !” replied Bess Hillyer, 
dryly. 

Rose went off down the path. She walked 
rapidly till she reached the cliffs; then her pace 
slackened. The salt coarse grass rattled, the bay- 
berry sent up its pungent sweetness from under 
her light feet. The wind, damp with coming 
rain, blew boisterously upon her. A gull flew 
landward, its dazzling wings shining white as 
snow against the background of violet-black sea. 
Rose looked upon it all, and loathed it in her 
heart — yea, as much as Bess loved it, she 
loathed it. ‘* Could I borrow that gull’s wings,” 
she thought, ‘I would fly far—far—and never 
come back to this hateful Maine shore again— 
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never come back to Uncle Caleb or to Bess, 
even.” 

She reached a lonely hollow between the cliffs. 
Not a living thing was anywhere in sight. She 
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ejected again with nervous haste. Having made 
the cavity deep and smooth, she drew the letter 
addressed to Mrs. Ellicott from her pocket, tore 
it into minute fragments, placed it in the grave 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE. 


flung herself down in the grass, and tearing the 
gloves from her hands, began to dig a little grave 
among its roots. The coarse sand sifted through 
her fingers, ran back into the hole, and was 


and piled the sand upon it. Carefully she reset 
the grass above the spot, carefully removed all 
traces of recent disturbance. She had just com- 
pleted her task of burying the letter, which she 
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had never meant to post, when sne heard a mock- 
heroic voice behind her say : 


—‘**Let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings.’” 


She gave a startled upward glance into the 
lean, brown face of Nigel Hume. His smiling 
look assured her that he had seen nothing. 

“‘T am going to the village,” she stammered, 
“to mail a letter for Bess. But I danced so 
much last night, that I find myself obliged to 
rest by the way.” 

“Poor child !” he answered, half in jest, half 
in earnest.’ ‘‘Shall I walk with you ?” 

She shook her head. He picked up her gloves. 
Laughing, she tried to thrust her dimpled hands, 
soiled with the sand, behind her. He took them 
in his own, and with two or three strokes brushed 
them clean. 

‘“*What have you been doing?” he asked, 
lightly. 

“Digging a grave for all my troubles,” she 
answered, in a like tone. ‘You are going to 
the cottage, I know. Tell Bess that you met me 
on the cliffs, and that I was on my way to mail 
her letter.” 

‘‘ All right,” he replied, and left her. there, 
and continued his walk toward the cove. 


CHAPTER 


DISASTER. 


XVI. 


THE world was two weeks older. 

On the little beach at Hillyer’s Cove sat Rose, a 
soft, motionless, meditative heap, her chin rest- 
ing on her hand, her violet-dark eyes fixed on 
the sea. 

A soft haze swathed the sun’s ardent face, and 
tempered the intense blue of the summer heaven. 
For once the winds were still. On a neighboring 
headland a flock of sheep grazed—flecks of murky 
white showing against the scanty herbage. Sea- 
ward appeared a fleet of fishing schooners, tack- 
ing and standing off and on. Distant islands 
dotted the bosom of the deep—filmy, indistinct, 
like 


‘“*A dream remembered in a dream.” 


Rose had just returned from the post office. 
For the last few days she had walked that way 
often and secretly. Neither Bess nor Uncle 
Caleb dreamed of the feverish anxiety which was 
consuming the girl, nor her stealthy flights to 
the village by the unfrequented cliff path. Now, 
2s she pressed one hand to her bosom, the 
rustle of paper answered her, and she smiled at 
the sound. A letter, scented with violets, was 
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concealed there. To-day Rose Gaff had some- 
thing pleasant to think about. 

““Once I went sailing in the jigger,” she mur- 
mured to herself, ‘‘and we came in sight of an 
island called the Storm. Uncle Caleb said it was 
the property of a Boston gentleman who had tray- 
eled everywhere, and knew everything. How can 
I find the place again ? It is far, far off—I dare 
not go in search of it.” 

An approaching step, shuffling heavily along the 
beach, dispersed her meditations. 

Andy. 

He did not seem to see his beautiful wife, but 
advanced in the aimless, mechanical way that al- 
ways suggested a mind blotted out, a soul groping 
in dense darkness. Rose lifted her chin from her 
pink palm, and watched him. 

A few yards away Caleb Hillyer’s boat was 
drawn up on the shore. Andy’s vacant eyes 
chanced to alight upon it, and he quickened his 
pace, as though some flash of intelligence had 
been conveyed to him by the sight. He un- 
moored the little craft, pushed it into the water, 
took his seat with a suddenly light and easy mo- 
tion, and, fitting the oars in the thwarts, began 
to recede from the beach. 

All the while Rose sat with her indifferent gaze 
fixed on her husband, fully aware of what he was 
about to do, but speaking no word, making no 
movement to prevent him. 

The boat shot out into the water. Did the 
watcher on the shore care nothing for the danger 
which threatened the unfortunate man ? Luck- 
ily other eyes than hers were upon him. Swift 
feet came flying down the path from Caleb Hill- 
yer’s cottage. The voice of the sailor girl cried, 
indignantly : 

“* Rose, how could you let him do that ?” 

And she began to call to Andy. He paused, 
with oars uplifted. His clouded intelligence re- 
sponded to that voice as to no other. 

“‘ Come back—come back !” she cried. 
will be carried out to sea, Andy, and lost !” 

In her terror she waded into the water, hold- 
ing out her arms—coaxing the poor fellow by 
every kind word which she thought he might 
understand. 

‘« Andy, you cannot manage the boat—you do 
not know the harbor. Come back at once. Do 
you want to drown ?” 

‘And suppose such a thing showld happen ?” 
sneered Rose. ‘‘It would be no misfortune, 
either to himself or to us! You will drown your- 
self, if you don’t take care !”— for the sailor girl 
was shoulder deep in water by this time. 

“* Rose, it is simply murder for you to sit there 
and watch your husband destroy himself !” 


You 
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The younger girl laughed. 

“How tragic you are! Look! he is coming 
back. Have I not always said that you are the 
only person who can manage him ?” 

Andy had actually comprehended the distress 
of the sailor girl. He put back to the shore, 
beached old Caleb’s boat, and followed Bess, as, 
dripping with brine, she started for the cottage. 

“* After all, he knows his friends,” said a voice 
at Rose’s shoulder. 

She looked up, and encountered the critical 
gaze of Nigel Hume. 

“You witnessed that pathetic scene, then ?” 
she drawled. 

“Twas coming along the beach—I could not 
shut my eyes.” 

“Of course you think me very heartless,” with 
a shrug. ‘* To tell the truth, it did not occur to 
me that Andy was in peril till Bess rushed to the 
rescue. He will always listen to Bess, Consider- 
ing how little he knows, her power over him is 
quite surprising. Some time she may be able to 
restore his wits altogether.” 

A-moment before her utter callousness had 
aroused his indignation, but as he looked at her 
now, Hume felt the emotion melting away. An- 
ger, when directed against Rose, was generally 
short-lived. She wore the simple blue flannel 
gown in which he had first seen her. A rongh 
blue Tam o’ Shanter cap rested on her mop of yel- 
low curls. Her liquid dark eyes, her matchless 
fairness, disarmed him, in spite of himself. It 
was easy to forgive her heartlessness for the sake 
of her exquisite beauty. In the last fortnight 
Hume had constantly visited the cove, but with- 
out making any new discovery. 

The Terrible Case was still a profound mystery 
to the young fellow. He knew no more about 
Andy now than he had known at first sight of the 
poor wretch in old Caleb’s porch. 

** Andy understands some things,” began Hume, 
doubtfully approaching the forbidden subject. ‘I 
wish you would permit me to ask a few questions. 
If I could get at facts on which to build a the- 
ory——” 

Rose started up from the sand with an ag- 
grieved air. 

“Have I not teld you that you must not ask 
anything about my husband ? You have tasted 
the hospitality of Hillyer’s Cove—don’t repay us 
by attempting to pry out our secrets.” 

“Rebuked again !” he answered. ‘‘ My curi- 
osity is purely professional. I have often won- 
dered if something could not be done for him.” 

“And did you think you could do it ?” she 
asked, mockingly. ‘* Why, you are only a med- 
ical student—you have not got a degree as yet.” 


She shook her yellow head. ‘I wish,” she added, 
with a smile that robbed the words of half their 
harshness —‘‘I really wish you would not meddle 
with things that do not concern you, Mr. Hume!” 

«*T will not,” he answered, with a keen sense of 
discomfiture. 

In his heart he vowed henceforth to let Andy 
Gaff severely alone. Why should he meddle with 
him, against the express wishes of the Hillyers ? 
Rose stood pushing the coarse sand back and forth 
with one restless foot. 

“Mr. Harold left the cape very suddenly, did 
he not ?” she said. ‘‘Do you know the reason 
why ? I think he wanted to marry Bess.” 

“IT dare say,” answered Hume. 

“* Bess will never marry ; she will always stay 
at the cove—she has given me her word. It 
seems ”— in an injured tone —‘ as though Fate 
was determined to take Bess from us !” 

“‘ How can you expect to keep your cousin al- 
ways ?” he asked, amazed at her selfishness. 

‘Both Uncle Caleb and Andy need her con- 
stantly.” 

‘One might think that you were the proper 
person to look after Andy.” 

“*T am wholly unfit for such work,” she an- 
swered, with a petulant air. ‘*And Bess doesn’t 
mind. She likes to stand betwixt me and trou- 
ble. When do you follow Mr. Harold ?” 

**To-morrow. Iam here to bid you good-by.’ 

She gave a slight start. 

** So soon ?” 

“Tt really is not soon when you come to think 
of it. Ihave spent more time at the cape than 
I could well afford, and yet—not enough for my 
own satisfaction.” 

There was nothing sentimental in his tone, for 
he was thinking of the case of Andy Gaff. The 
witchery of Rose’s beauty had left no mark upon 
Hume. She heaved a soft sigh. 

“You do not care? You are glad to turn 
back to civilization? In your place, I should 
feel the same. There is nothing I so long for as 
to see the world—the great, lovely world !” spread- 
ing her arms expressively. 

With a sudden change of manner, she stepped 
across the gunwale of the boat which Andy had 
left near by. 

«Though I have lived all my life by the sea,” 
she said, ‘‘I cannot handle an oar. Will you row 
me out a little way, Mr. Hume? and when we 
come back, you can make your adieux with Bess 
and Uncle Caleb.” 

The request was without coquetry. He decided 
swiftly that it was not his place to find her in 
scruples. 

«Yes, I will row you wherever you like,” he 
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answered, springing into the boat after her. 
“*But remember that I know nothing about this 
coast. I must rely upon you to act as pilot.” 

She seated herself in the stern, and took the 
rudder. The hickory bent, the water flashed 
under the brown oar blades. They pushed off 
from the beach. 

“*Good-by, good-by !” said Rose, waving her 
hand to the receding cove. 

“One would think you were taking a last fare- 
well of it,” said Hume, lightly. 

“Perhaps I am—who can tell ?” she answered. 

Through long lines of floating rock weed they 
glided out into the little harbor. The sea was 
unusually calm. There was not wind enongh to 
fill the sails of the fishing fleet. 

“‘T heard a ghastly story only yesterday about 
this harbor,” said Hume, tugging manfully at the 
oars. ‘Some young fisherman—his name was 
Grant—Dave Grant—found himself baffled of his 
heart’s desire—that is, he lost his sweetheart, and 
he jumped into a boat, rowed out here, and deliber- 
ately leaped overboard. His body was washed 
ashore, and buried in the cape graveyard.” 

She looked at him in a curious, breathless 
way. 

““Who told you that ?” 

““Widow Pole. She was betrayed into an al- 
Insion to the story by an item which I chanced 
to read in a daily newspaper. By adroit ques- 
tions I finally made myself possessor of the cape 
tragedy.” 

“All of it ?” 

“Really I cannot say. Dave Grant killed him- 
self—that naturally ended him. Tragedies, I take 
it, are unfrequent here — at least, the widow 
seemed both scared aud sorry because I had 
coaxed her into relating this one. She begged 
me to refrain from speaking of it. She evidently 
thought it a matter important enough to shake 
the nations. [asked who the obdurate fair one 
was, but she stubbornly refused to tell.” 

Rose leaned toward him a little, her dark eyes 
shining angrily, her red lips apart. 

“Do you want to know? It was/. He dared 
to lift his eyes to me, and he deserved the fate 
that overtook him. I was glad when I heard he 
was dead.” 

*““What! so hard of heart ?” said Hume, with 
forced lightness. ‘‘ A woman, especially one of 
your tender years, ought to pity, not condemn, a 
man grown desperate with love for herself.” 

“‘T rejoiced when I knew that he had destroyed 
his own life,” she repeated, with cold delibera- 
tion. ‘“‘I do not care to say more—you may 
think me hard, if you like.” 

«© Ah,” said Hume, smiling, “I perceive that 
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you have wrought mischief in your short day. 
That poor wretch Grant probably looked on yon, 
loved you, and went mad.” 

She nodded. 

“‘T wish he had drowned himself sooner,” she 
muttered through her little white teeth. 

Hume rowed on silently for a space. The shore 
was receding fast. Some subtle change began to 
appear in the atmosphere and on the rim of the 
horizon. But the two were not weather-wise, and 
they observed nothing. Rose, absorbed in thought, 
sat studying the lean, dark face of her companion 
with interest. 

‘And so you go to-morrow ?” she began. ‘I 
want to tell you what I have discovered, Mr. 
IIume. You have been at the cape for more than 
two weeks, and at the cove every day, but neither 
my beauty, nor that of Bess, which is far more 
imposing than mine, has made the smallest im- 
pression upon you.” 

He looked amused. 

«Are you sure ?” 

“Yes. Of course, you admire us a little—ey- 
erybody does. But we have given you no serious, 
disturbance.” 

“* You foolish child !” cried Hume, laughing in 
spite of himself; ‘do you expect me to jump 
into the harbor, like that mad fisherman of whom. 
we were talking just now ?” 

“No, indeed !” with a gleam of mischief in her 
soft eyes ; ‘‘I simply want to say that I think you 
brought some woman’s face with you to Cape Des- 
olation, Mr. Hume. You consider Bess and me 
handsome, but we are not your style—neither of 
us reach to the standard which you have set up.” 

He colored. Who would have thought that 
this little, unsophisticated creature could see so 
far ? 

‘“What a vain child you are!” he said, jo- 
cosely ; ‘‘ expecting every man you meet to fall at 
your feet, if 

«Ah, you do not deny it!” clapping her 
hands. ‘* You are not heart-whole, Mr. Hume ! 
I have watched you closely for many days, and I 
feel quite sure.” 

He bit his lip. 

“Is it nota little foolish for you, Andy Gaff’s 
wife, to talk like this ? If you were wise es 

«“Don’t hesitate—your severity is quite pardon- 
able! If I were wise I should not be thinking of 
my beauty, or the impression it makes upon 
men !—is that what you would say ? Why, it is 
the only precious thing left to me, you know! I 
like to study its effect—I like to take the measure 
of my own power. Nothing that I have said 
need flatter your vanity, Mr. Hume. I have never 
tried to be at my best with you—no, never !” 
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“Quite true ”— he began to say ; then paused, 
and cried ont in a startled voice: ‘Look ! what 
is this ?” 

The fishing fleet—the distant horizen—the sun 
in heaven—all were gone together. A heavy 
‘opaque fog had rolled in from sea, swift and 
‘stealthy. They were enveloped in its cold, clammy 
embrace, as in a blanket—lost—cut off in a mo- 
ment from the world of the living—from all sur- 
rounding objects. They could hardly discern 
each other’s faces. 

““Do you not recognize the Cape Desolation 
fog 2” said Rose. ‘‘ You shot Bess in it, you 
know, though you stood on solid earth then, and 
now we are at the mercy of the sea. Never mind. 
It has a curious way of dropping upon the un- 
wary, anywhere, everywhere, swift as lightning. 
A breath of wind will lift it. Let us wait.” 

But no wind came, and the volume of vapor 
grew dense, overwhelming. It clung in powdery 
particles to their garments, filled their throats, 
erystallized in tiny needle points on their faces, 
pressed down upon them, billow upon billow. 

«© Oh, turn back !” gasped Rose, with chattering 
teeth. ‘A fog at sea is dreadful. Iam freez- 
ing. Give me an oar, Mr. Hume. I can help a 
little. Iam strong.” 

There was a quiver of genuine terror in her 
voice. 

«Hold up !” he said, bravely. ‘‘ You are cold, 
poor child, for you have no shawl or jacket. Very 
well; take the oars one half-moment, till I can 
make you more comfortable.” And he promptly 
stripped off his own coat, and tried to fasten it 
about her shoulders. In the act, did he uncon- 
sciously jostle the girl’s arm, or was it all the re- 
sult of the nervous fear which had taken posses- 
sion of her ? 

One oar slipped suddenly from her hand. 
I{ume sprang to regain it; but a wave, swifter 
than himself, swept it out of reach. He snatched 
the other from Rose, and leaning over the boat’s 
side, strove by its aid to secure the lost hickory. 
In his anxiety he overreached the mark. Making 
a desperate lunge, as the blade drifted by, the 
second oar slipped likewise, and both vanished 
beyond his grasp. Hume and Andy Gaff’s fair 
wife were adrift at sea, in the midst of a dense 
fog, and in an oarless boat ! 

‘* We are lost !” cried Rose. 

“‘ Be calm,” implored Hume. ‘I am going to 
swim for them. It is our only hope. Sit quietly 
in the boat, and wait for me.” 

In a paroxysm of fright, she screamed : 

**No, no! You will not find them in this fog 
—you will be drowned, and I shall drift out to 
sea alone !” 
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‘* Don’t try to unnerve me!” he implored. “It 
is our last chance, I tell you.” 

And he leaped over the boat’s side into the sea. 

The last remnant of courage forsook her then. 

‘Help! Murder! Help!” she shrieked, dis- 
tractedly, as she saw Hume disappearing in the 
direction of the lost oars. 

He had thought to find them easily enough. 
They could not have drifted more than the dis- 
tance of a boat’s length. But in vain he groped, 
swimming about, now this way, now that, 
blinded by the vapor, and chilled to the marrow 
by the intensely cold water. He discovered noth- 
ing. The truth broke upon him with stunning 
force—the oars were gone! 

Meanwhile Rose’s cries began to grow muffled 
and faint; they seemed to recede—or, were his 
own ears failing ? 

A new fear tugged at his heart. He could not 
leave Rose longer alone in her terrible plight. 
He must return to the boat, and share her fate. 
He gathered his strength, and struck out for it. 

“« Rose !” he shouted. ‘‘ Where are you, Rose ?”’ 

The fog had closed betwixt them like a wall. 
The boat was lost, as well as the oars. 

«* Rose !” he cried again, as the full horror of 
the situation burst upon him. ‘‘ Speak, for God’s 
sake !” 

Hideous silence reigned for a space ; then, dis- 
tant, almost indistinct, through the muffling va- 
por, the reply came : 

*“‘Help! Iam sinking !—I am dying! 
der! Help !—help!” 

Vain cry! Rose was already far beyond his 
reach, at the mercy of a strong ebb tide, which 
must inevitably bear her straight out into the 
black Atlantic. What help could he give her 
then ? Leagues from land, lost in mist and fall- 
ing night, hope gone, strength failing, Hume 
could only strive to keep afloat a little longer in 
that icy water—to retain a little longer the breath 
in his nostrils, while poor Rose and the doomed 
boat—the plaything of the terrible tide—drifted 
rapidly out to sea. 


Mur- 


CHAPTER XVIL 
ACCUSED. 


THEN began his supreme struggle with death. 

hick fog above and around, the depths of 
ocean below, the shore far distant, the boat gone ! 
He was a good swimmer, but how long could he 
float in that icy water? After a few moments 
more of weary effort, he felt that he must sink to 
his fate. As he reached this conclusion he was 
aware of a slight pressure against his benumbed 
body. It was one of the lost oars, for which he 
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had searched in vain while hope remained, and 
which the tide, now that hope was dead, threw 
mockingly into his grasp. The instinct of self- 
preservation revived. He caught hold of the 
wood—clung to it in desperation—a frail sup- 
port, indeed, yet it served him for a moment. 

“ Rose ! Rose !” he gathered voice to call once 
more. 

This time there was no answer. The outgoing 
tide had swept the boat beyond the bubble of 
sound which his exhausted voice made. 

Darker and deeper grew the drifts of fog. 
Strange mirages gathered before his sight. He 
was losing consciousness—he was sinking. His 
stiffened fingers relaxed their hold on the oar, the 
salt water closed over his lips. Good-by, world ! 
And after that all was a blank. 

When Hume opened his eyes, a full hour later, 
he was lying, not with the mermaids in the coral 
caves of ocean, but prone on the hard plank of a 
floor, with hot blankets wrapped about his body, 
und a good deal of bustle and confusion going on 
around him. 

“Didn’t I tell ye he wasn’t dead ?” said the 
voice of Caleb Hillyer. ‘I’ve brought many a 
drowned man to life again in my day. There! 
he’s coming round all right. Give him something 
hot, Bess.” 

Lo! the familiar appointments of the Hillyer 
living room dawned on Hume’s vision! He was 
stretched before the driftwood fire, and over him 
bent old Caleb, the sailor girl, and that grizzled 
cape fisherman, Hiram Duff. 

‘* By the great horn spoon ! that ’ere was a close 
squeak !” cried the last-named person, as he met 
Hume’s bewildered gaze. ‘‘ You were a-sinking 
for good when I grabbed ye. I wouldn’t ha’ 
given a sculpin fer your life as I hauled ye into 
my catboat. How came ye overboard at that dis- 
tance from land, with an oar a-drifting alongside, 
but not a keel anywhere nigh ?” 

Hume tried to answer, but no words came. 
Bess leaned above him, her face full of anxiety. 

“Oh, Mr. Hume, where is Rose? You went 
out in a boat with Rose —I saw you from the 
cottage.” 

Then he remembered. 
him—he tried to rise. 

“For God’s sake, go in search of her!” he 
gasped. ‘She is drifting out to sea alone, in an 
oarless boat! Why didn’t you look for her, and 
let me drown ? Hurry—hurry, or you will be 
too late. Don’t lose an instant—I must go with 
you.” . 

He was too weak to be coherent, but he told 
the story as best he could. The faces of his 
hearers blanched visibly. Duff and old Caleb 
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made a simultaneous rush for the door. Hume 
would fain have followed, but a deadly faintness 
seized him—he fell back on the floor, 

Bess ran to his aid, poured some strengthening 
mixture between his lips, thrust a cushion under 
his head, and said : 

*‘You are too weak to rise—I must leave you 
now. Iam going with the men to look for Rose. 
Several boats will be needed, and I can manage 
one as well as Uncle Caleb.” 

She snatched a mantle from a peg, and before 
he could utter a word rushed out of the cottage. 

Could he follow? His first effort showed him 
the utter futility of the thought. His limbs 
refused to support him. 

The room lay half in flickering shadow, half 
in orange light. Darkness filled the corners, but 
the driftwood on the hearth sent up great flashes 
of mingled lilac and crimson, and now and then 
a cloud of soaring sparks. Without being told, 
Hume knew that night had now fallen, and the 
fog was still thick. More than an hour had 
passed since his own rescue. Whither had Rose 
drifted in that time? Or, perhaps, the boat had 
filled and gone down with the unfortunate girl. 
Search would be useless. He groaned aloud. A 
step crossed the floor. He looked up and saw 
Andy Gaff leaning above him. Did the poor 
fellow dimly perceive that something strange had 
happened ? His face seemed to Hume less vacant 
than usual. The eyes wore the look of some suf- 
fering dumb animal. For the first time Hume 
noticed that Andy Gaff’s features were regular 
and well cut. 

“She is lost, Andy,” he cried, wildly; “lost, 
and Iam to blame for it—I am her murderer! 
Can you understand? By this time she is 
drowned—she is dead.” 

Andy put on an intense listening expression, 
but remained silent. 

“©Why don’t you strangle me, as I lie here ?” 
groaned Hume, in his misery and remorse. ‘“‘ You 
are stronger than I—you might easily do it. Rose 
is lost, I tell you—you will never see her again.” 

Andy bent a little lower over the speaker. 

“No,” he whispered, hoarsely. ‘‘ I’m the one 
that’s lost. I can’t find my head; where’s my 
head ?” 

Hume rose on one elbow. The yellow drift- 
wood glow shone on both faces, and a third party 
might have thought that the man with all his fac- 
ulties looked quite as wild as he who had none. 

**Can’t you tell me how this evil came upon 
you, Andy ?” said Hume, his professional curios- 
ity once more aroused. ‘‘ Try to give me a hint 
of the truth, and I may be able to help you—who 
knows ?” 
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Some chord of Andy’s well-nigh extinct memory 
seemed suddenly to vibrate. 

“*T can tell you something,” he muttered, with 
an unfamiliar ring in his voice. ‘It hurts here 
—it presses here !” grasping his head in the old 
distressed way. ‘And don’t call me by that 
name—I’m not Andy, and I will not mend the 
nets any more. Why,” with a sudden, sharp cry 
—‘‘why do they keep me in this place, mending 
nets ?” 

A feeble consciousness flickered in his face. 

“Tf not Andy, what shall I call you ?” asked 
Hume. 

“‘I can’t remember. My head is gone, I tell 
you. Find it for me!”—appealing to the other 
with vehemence. 

“‘T wish to Heaven I could !” muttered Hume. 

Then suddenly all the light went out from 
Andy Gaff’s face—it grew stolid and empty once 
more. He shuffied to a seat in the chimney cor- 
ner, and sat down there mechanically, resting his 
head on his hands. 

By the light of the fire Hume lay and watched 
him, finding thus a momentary distraction from 
his own fears. The unfortunate man was young, 
and, under normal conditions, his face might have 
been called handsome. His hands were remark- 
ably smooth and well shaped, and this fact seemed 
odd to Hume, because all the men of Cape Deso- 
lation bore in those members the honest but un- 
lovely marks of hard labor. 

Since he had relapsed into his usual insensibil- 
ity, Hume could only lie there on the floor and 
study him in silence. Presently Martha Bray 
looked into the room. 

«¢ Will you take a cup of tea, sir ?” she said to 
Hume. ‘I’ve made some powerful strong. Lord 
only knows where the boats are, for it’s as black 
as pitch outside, and you can cut the fog with a 
knife. Sure’s you’re born, sir, that poor girl will 
never see land again.” 

With this bit of consolation she put her arm 
around Ilume, and kindly helped him to take 
possession of an armchair. The garments that 
remained upon him were soaked in sea water, and 
Martha, observing this state of affairs, brought 
some warm, dry clothing belonging to Caleb Hill- 
yer, and retired, while the young man effected a 
change of raiment. That done, Martha reap- 
peared with the smoking tea, and found Hume 
striving to stand upon his feet, and looking white 
and desperate. 

“I am going out to help in the search!” he 
cried. 

** Lor’! there’s no boat,” said Martha; ‘‘ and 
most likely you’d git lost yourself—you wasn’t 
born on Cape Desolation. Moreover, your legs 
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are too shaky. Better stay here by the fire till 
the others come back. Caleb Hillyer and Bess 
will find her, if she isn’t under the sea. Here’s 
this unfortinit critter of an Andy a-holding to his 
poor head, and realizing nothing. If she’s dead, 
he’ll never miss her. She’s hated the sight of him 
for many a day, and, idjit though he is, he knows 
it, sir.” 

She laid her hand kindly on the arm of Rose 
Hillyer’s husband. 

“*Come, Andy,” she said, ‘‘ we'll take our tea 
together. ‘Time was,” looking at Hume, ‘when 
I shouldn’t have thought of being so free and 
easy with him; but he’s changed, and we don’t 
treat him as we used to—leastwise, nobody but 
the sailor girl does. Well, why should we? He 
don’t know me from a born lady. He’d as soon 
eat his vittles in my company as with the Queen 
of Sheby.” 

As if in confirmation of her words, Andy arose 
and went out with Martha Bray into the adjoin- 
ing kitchen. Hume was left alone by the fire. 

Hour after hour dragged by. At last he heard 
the murmur of voices, the tramp of approaching 
feet. At the gate the sounds seemed to remain 
stationary for a space, as though some consulta- 
tion was going on there; then the house door 
opened, and Bess and Uncle Caleb appeared on 
the threshold together. 

‘Have you found her ?” cried Hume, breath- 
lessly. 

Bess, wet with fog, her black hair disordered 
about her white face, entered quickly. 

““ No,” she answered ; ‘‘ Rose is not found. In 
this fog what could one expect ?” her voice grow- 
ing sharp and strange. ‘‘She has surely drifted 
out to sea!” 

Old Caleb next appeared, followed by a half- 
dozen neighbors, who had aided in the search. 
These began to whisper amongst themselves. 
Some suspicion of the truth dawned upon Hume. 
He turned and looked hard at Caleb ; but the lat- 
ter avoided his eye. 

““No, she ain’t found,” said the old man. ‘* We 
had six boats out, and lights and speaking trum- 
pets. She ain’t found.” 

‘* Perhaps some boat has already picked her up.” 

“J misdoubt it, sir.” 

“Remember,” said Bess, ‘‘ that Rose was drift- 
ing a long time before we set out. She had over 
an hour’s start of us—of course, we could not hope 
to overtake her, and in such a fog, too !” 

“Great God !” muttered Hume, in desperation, 
*‘what has become of the poor child ?” 

«You are best able to answer that question, 
sir,” replied old Caleb, grimly. 

“ec Te??? 
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Evidently he had been chosen to speak 
their sentiments aloud. 


“Tm a constable,” said he, ‘and I know my 


‘“‘Sartinly, for you’re the person that last saw ermen. 
her alive.” 


Hiram Duff stepped out from the group of fish- 
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duty, Mr. Hume. I'll free my mind without 
beating about the bush. Me and my mates ain’t 
half satisfied with your yarn consarning Rose. 
This arternoon I found you out yonder in deep 
water, with an oar floating near, but that don’t 
go to prove anything. There’s a mighty bad look 
to this whole affair, sir! You’re a stranger in our 
parts, and of late yon’ve been a-paying more at- 
tention to Rose than any married woman ought 
to receive. Now, the question afore us all is: 
Whatever have you done with that ’ere girl ?” 

‘Done with her ?” repeated Hume, in angry 
amazement. ‘‘ Explain yourself, idiot !” 

“‘One of the men here swears he war out fish- 
ing this arternoon, and got caught in the fog; 
and he heard a woman’s voice a-screaming Mur- 
der and Help! but he was so far off, and so baf- 
fled by the durned vapor, he couldn’t find any- 
body. Now, we want to ask if sich cries came 
from your boat ?” 

“Yes,” replied Hume, with perfect composure ; 
“‘T had leaped into the water for the lost oars, 
and Rose was frightened—too frightened to choose 
her words. She did scream Murder, and she did 
cry for help, and the fellow who heard her should 
have hurried to our aid at once.” 

A ripple of excitement stirred the group. Duff’s 
grim face grew yet more grim. 

«« That ’ere girl didn’t cry Murder for nothing,” 
he said. “I scent foul play, sir. Most likely 
she war a-struggling for her life, and the boat got 
upset. It’s all plain enough, Rose Gaff has been 
made away with !” 

Before Hume could utter another word, Bess 
Hillyer stepped forward, and stood by his side. 

‘Their suspicions are abominable !” she cried, 
hotly, ‘‘and I have already told them so. I be- 
lieve your story, Mr. Hume—every word of it! 
Oh, shame upon them for thinking such things !” 
She held ont her hand to him, with a glow on her 
cheek, a flash in her eyes. ‘‘ Speak !” she urged ; 
‘tell them that you are innocent. They are 
stubborn, ignorant men—they know no better 
than to talk like this.” 

He pressed the extended hand gratefully, then 
advanced to Hiram Dnff. 

‘‘You think that I have murdered Rose ?” he 
asked. 

“‘That’s about it, sir.” 

“‘ You accuse me,” with a mirthless smile, ‘< of 
‘paying attention’ to her? I deny both charges 
—of both I am entirely guiltless. I never gave a 
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second thought to Andy Gaff’s wife; and why 
should I harm her? In Heaven’s name, be rea- 
sonable. I have told you the story of the acci- 
dent exactly as it happened.” 

The men listened, unmoved. 

‘* Bess may think as she likes,” said Caleb Hill- 
yer, in a hard, dry voice, ‘‘ and the rest of us will 
do the same. I’m Rose’s uncle—I brought her 
up as my own. She’s missing under suspicious 
sarcumstances, Mr. Hume, and we’re a-going to 
put you behind lock and key till we find out 
what’s become of her. Duff here, as you’ve 
already been told, is a constable.” 

“Just so,” said Duff, stepping calmly forward. 
“Mr. Hume, you’re my prisoner !” 

For a moment this unexpected turn of affairs 
seemed to Hume highly ridiculous ; but the faces 
of the men, gloomy, threatening, warned him 
that the situation was not without its serious 
side. In vain Bess tried to interfere. 

‘It is horrible to accuse Mr. Hume of such a 
deed !” she cried. ‘‘ How can anyone of you be- 
lieve it; even for a moment ?” 

“‘Well, as to that,” answered Duff, gruffly, 
“if he’s innocent, he'll be let go, and if he ain’t, 
he’ll have to smart for his crime.” 

Hume made no resistance. Neither did he 
waste his breath in protestations of innocence. 
He was escorted to the old fishhouse, where he 
had danced with Rose on the night of the ball, 
and locked securely into its odorous solitude. 

A bed, a chair and a table were hastily con- 
veyed to the place from Caleb Hillyer’s cottage, 
the windows made fast, and shutters nailed over 
them. The stout door was doubly locked. 

In a most unenviable state of mind, Hume 
strode up and down his prison. It was a curious 
end to his three weeks of pleasuring. Why had 
he not left the cape with Jack Harold? What 
demon had tempted him to loiter on there after 
his friend’s departure ? 

Thoughts of the unfortunate girl, whom he 
had last seen drifting from his sight into a pall 
of sea fog, pressed on him like a nightmare. His 
own predicament, too, was not without peril. 

“By Jove!” he muttered, dejectedly, “‘it is 
true that when a man rises at morn he never 
knows where he may rest at night !” 

He was a prisoner, charged with the murder of 
Andy Gaff’s wife, and he felt in his heart that it 
would be no easy matter to prove his own inno- 
cence. 


(To be continued.) 


TWO RUSSIAN OFFICERS. 


By Davip Ker. 


“HAVE you seen onr two new passengers, Mr. 
Ker ?” asked the captain of the royal mail steamer, 
as she glided out of the splendid harbor of Bahia, 
with her bowsprit pointed down the Brazilian 
coast in the direction of Rio de Janeiro. 

“No,” said I. ‘‘ What sort of fellows are they ?” 

“Well, I should say they were foreign swells 
traveling on the quiet, under sham names. One 
of them looks like a sailor, the other has more 
the cut of a soldier. But one thing’s certain— 
they’re not English, although they speak it pretty 
well. We've all been wanting you to have a look 
at ‘em, because they talk to each other in some 
crackjaw lingo that none of us can make out. “I 
know French and Portuguese and Spanish, but 
it’s none of those ; and although I don’t know 
(German, I’ve heard it spoken a good deal, and it 
don’t sonnd like that either, Now, you’re by way 
of knowing every language under the sun, and I 
want you to see if you can make out what lingo 
they’re talking.” 

“All right,” answered I; ‘‘I suppose they'll 
appear at dinner.” 

Bat the mystery was not fated to be solved so 
quickly ; for we had hardly lost sight of Bahia 
when the wind shifted, and raised up a trouble- 
some ‘chopping sea,” in consequence of which 
not only our two new passengers, but most of the 
rest as weJl, were otherwise employed when dinner 
time came, and did not appear at table. 

“If one of these two men of yours is a sailor, 
captain,” said I, ‘‘he must be rather a fresh-water 
seaman, to be upset by a little breeze like this.” 

In fact, it was not till noon the next day that 
the two mysterious men appeared on deck, look- 
ing very pale and wretched, and one of them, 
holding his hand to his aching head, muttered, 
ruefully: ‘‘Skvernaya pogoda!”’ (Horrid wea- 
ther). 

“Kak nelzya khooje !” (Couldn’t be worse) 
growled the other. 

“Oho! they’re Russians !” thought I. 
I'll have some fun !” 

The two sat sulkily down under the lee of the 
deckhouse, and only exchanged a few words now 
and then, But I gathered from what they did 
say that the elder man was a lieutenant in the Rus- 
sian Navy, and the younger an officer of the Im- 
perial Guard, and a nephew of the famous Count 
Peter Shuvaloff, one of the ablest diplomatists 
and most unscrupulous rogues in all Europe. 

Soon after this they went below, and I saw no 
more of them till evening, when, as I was stand- 
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ing on the forecastle to watch the sunset, one of 
the saloon passengers came hastily up to me. 

“*Come along quick, Mr. Ker !” cried he. ‘I’m 
sure those Russian fellows are making fun of us, 
by the way they look at us and langh; and we 
want you to tell us what they’re saying.” 

I went aft with him accordingly, just in time 
to prove the truth of the old proverb that “ list- 
eners never hear any good of themselves”; for, 
the moment I appeared, the Russian officers be- 
gan to make fun of me in my turn. 

I happened to be wearing a red Turkish cap 
that day, which probably grated upon their Rus- 
sian nerves, for their comments upon my personal 
appearance were very plain-spoken indeed. 

“Tf he wants to pass off as a Turk, he’ll have 
to ink his beard a bit ; it’s a deal too red now.” 

«Shall we give him some butter to put on his 
nose, to make the skin grow again ? the sun has 
peeled it nicely !” 

“Tf I wanted to make a fancy sketch of a pirate, 
he’d be just the thing for a model, wouldn’t he ?” 

And so they went on for five minutes or more, 
while I stood beside them with a face as immov- 
able as a statue, never giving the slightest sign of 
having understood a word. 

Then suddenly, just as this frank criticism of 
me was at its height, I stepped forward, and, bow- 
ing to them, said in Russian: ‘ Could you kindly 
tell me the right time ? I think my watch must 
be wrong.” 

The start of amazement and horror executed 
by both men at the same moment would have 
made their fortune upon any stage in existence. 

‘Good Heavens!” gasped the lieutenant at 
length, ‘‘have you really understood all that 
we’ve been saying about you ?” 

«‘Every word of it,” answered I, cheerfully ; 
‘¢and I assure you I shall be delighted to sit for 
your ‘fancy sketch of a pirate,’ if you'll just wait 
till I’ve ‘inked my beard’ a little !” 

But at this point the other passengers—who 
had been watching the whole scene with ever- 
growing delight—could no longer control their 
mirth, which billowed in a perfect roar of laugh- 
ter from one side of the deck to the other, while 
the two Russians started up and disappeared 
below as quickly as if they had fallen through a 
trapdoor. 

All that evening, and all the next morning, 
they hardly uttered a word; and although we 
afterward became very good friends, I doubt 
whether they ever guite forgave me. 


WINTER TIME. 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Wuen to go out, my nurse doth wrap 


Me in my comforter and cap, 
The cold wind burns my face, and blows 


Its frosty pepper up my nose. 


Black are my steps on silver sod ; 
Thick blows my frosty breath abroad ; 
And tree and house, and hill and lake, 


Are frosted like a wedding cake. 


‘‘ “MAYBE HE’S DEAF,’ SAYS I, AND PICKED UP A PIECE OF MEAT AND SHOWED HIM.” 


. & SCRUS BUNYIP, 


By JAMEs DONALD GRAY. 


My Lord Pilkington drew his soap box closer 
to the barrel and snuffed the dip with his fingers. 

“T’ve yet to find the man who believes this tale,” 
said he ; ‘but as it is not one of my own spin- 
ning, you’re at liberty to take it or leave it, and 
no offense. Dick over there knows how I came 
by it. He and Ned Granger and myself were 
overlanding a mob of cattle for old Murchison, 
and as wild a lot it was as ever was tailed. We 
went into camp one night on the Yellow River, 


and I mind me it was raw and cloudish, and the 
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fire felt cozy. Ned lay on the broad of his stom- 
ach by the blaze, playing solitaire. 

“«« Dick,’ says he, ‘do you believe in Bunyips ?’ 

«**Divil a Bunyip,’ says Dick. 

«**« Well, put your eye on that bit of scrub 
there,’ says Ned, ‘and if you don’t see one look- 
ing at you, I’m one myself.’ 

“* All you could see was the eyes and nose of a 
man’s face, and he wasn’t looking at us at all, but 
at the bones and scrap from supper. 

*©*Do you make it out ? says Dick to me. 
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«<T do,’ says 1; ‘and if I know a hungry man 
when I see him, there’s one before you. 

“We called to him to come out, but he wouldn’t 
come. 

“©« Maybe he’s deaf,’ says I, and picked up a 
piece of meat and showed him. I give you my 
word he came after it on all fours. He was that 
weak he couldn’t stand. Well, sir, I’ve a stomach 
for most things, but that fellow turned me. You 
never saw man eat like him. He just snarled and 
tore at the meat with tooth and nail, like an an- 
imal. It was enough to sicken a black. Ned 
tried to stop him, but he bit him on the finger, 
and scratched like a wild cat. It was plain 
enough the poor fellow was clean crazy for want 
of food, so I took away the rest of the meat, and 
he crawled up to the fire, guawing a bone, and 
squatted down to warm himself. He was as black 
us an aborigine, and dressed like one—that is, in 
nothing at all—and that thin that the wind would 
blow through him, and covered with blood from 
the scratches he’d got in the scrub. We tried to 
intke him talk, but it was no use. He under- 
stood nothing, and couldn’t speak a word. Well, 
the short of it is, we left him curled up by the 
fire when we turned in, and found him dead in 
the morning. God rest his soul! His book was 
in a little bag, slung from a hair girdle around 
liis waist. You'll see it isa memorandum book, 
but it had no name in it, and only this entry: 
‘Sept. 15, sold Baker the poley cow for £5.’ 

**So I take it he was a squatter. The tale 
comes after. For some reason he tore out the 
tirst page of it, but it’s easy enough understood 
without. It begins in this way : 

“*T shot the poor brute, and watched him shud- 
der out his last gasp. What can you do, when 
your horse has stumbled in a paddymelon hole 
and broken his leg, but shoot him, and then curse 
the hole and yourself for not having had your 
eyes open. He lay under a gum tree in the moon- 
light. Ican see his eyes shining now. I always 
can when I look over there. The black—yes, the 
scoundrel—he had a horse. He deserted me a 
hundred miles from a station, in the bush, and I 
did not know a foot of it. I’m not likely to for- 
get that, if I do some other things. I remember 
I was yanking at the saddle straps when a meteor 
sailed along over the scrub and struck something 
out by the edge of a water hole, a little way off. 
The black gave a yell, and wheeled his horse, and 
before I could stop him was off and out of sight. 
1 know that I was hot. He had the rations, 
aud [ wanted supper. I cooeed until my throat 
was sore, but not a cooee did I get in return. 
Then I sat down on the dead horse, and listened 
to the dingos and moreporks for an hour or more, 
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expecting every minute to see him come around a 
clump of she-oaks, but he did not come; then I 
walked down by the water hole. There were a 
dozen or more old bundles of grass and leaves 
hoisted up on poles about the margin. The blacks 
in them must have been dead a long time ; some 
of the bones had dropped out and lay on the 
ground. One of them was smoldering where the 
meteor had set it afire. Then I knew why the 
fellow ran away. Yumburbar had come to feed 
on the corpses, and he was afraid. I called him a 
fool, and laughed at his ignorance. I was the 
fool. The wind made a dismal sound as it shook 
the reeds, and I went back to the horse to wait 
again. 

“The dingos had smelled the blood, and were 
howling too close for comfort. I shot one to 
scare the rest away, and then munched a couple 
of biscuit I found in my swag. It was a waning 
moon, and the light was dim. I remember a bell- 
bird tinkled in a grass tree, and I watched an 
opossum up the gum who wanted to come down, 
but did not dare. I paced back and forth until 
the moon went down, and then I knew I was de- 
serted. The scoundrel had seen a chance to steal 
the horse, so he yanned. May the curse of God 
be on him! I built a fire. ‘ Blacks or no blacks,’ 
I said, ‘I must have it.” I was afraid—the bush 
was so terribly lonely. The fire cheered me, and 
I sat down beside it. All that I knew of my po- 
sition was that I had come almost due northwest. 
T thought that by following the same course back 
I might reach a station—well, say, ina week. If 
I could, things were not so bad. ‘Toward morn- 
ing I made a pillow of my saddle, took my re- 
volver in my hand, and went to sleep I do not 
know how long I had been asleep, when I dreamed 
that my horse threw me, and I struck on my head. 
When I awoke it was just daylight. About a 
dozen blacks were standing around me, and one 
was sucking at a wound on my forehead. My 
hands were tied, and my revolver gone. I was 
sick, and my head reeled when I sat up. They 
had probably struck me with a waddy hard 
enough to stun me, while they got possession of 
the revolver, being afraid of a tussle. They 
brought me kangaroo meat and nardoo, when I 
had sufficiently recovered, but I could not eat it 
—I felt too sick and faint. 

<“My memory of what followed is confused. I 
have an indistinct recollection of their forcing me 
to my feet and giving me a bitter liquor to drink, 
and being in a great hurry to get away ; of many 
days’ tramping through the bush and over a range 
of mountains, supported by a black upon each 
side; of one in particular, who carried a head on 
a spear, and seemed proud of it, and of thinking 
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from that that it was a fighting party ; of nausea, 
and being forced to eat, and wondering where I 
was going, and caring little; and, finally, of a 
blacks’ camp and a sheet of water; and then I 
know I was very sick for a long time. My first 
distinct recollection is of seeing before me an 
opening through which the sunlight streamed. 
Above and about me was the solid rock, and at 
the rear black gloom. The place was filled with 
a disgusting odor of smoked flesh, and I detected 
a constant whirring sound in the air as of many 
wings in motion. I was sitting on a large stone, 
over which had been thrown an opossum rug. At 
a little distance stood a bowl of water and some 
partly cooked meat and dugong. These things I 
sensed rather than knew, for I was incapable of 
connected thought. I sat for a long time star- 
ing at the sunbeams before me, trying to find my- 
self, but memory was a blank. I next remember 
standing at the opening of the cave and looking 
out. In front of it was a semicircular space, the 
walls of which were of unbroken perpendicular 
rock rising to a height of about fifty feet. Di- 
rectly in front of me was a cleft barely wide 
enough to admit of the passage of one person. 
I could see along this for a distance to where it 
turned and took a course at an angle to the first. 
Above me was a patch of blue sky, and high on 
the cliff I saw the smoke of a fire curling upward 
in the still air. 

“‘T stepped into the cleft and followed it. Upon 
turning the angle I found myself suddenly upon 
the edge of a precipice. It was so close that I 
nearly lost my balance and pitched over. It 
formed one side of a chasm, perhaps twenty feet 
in width,,but several hundred deep. At the left 
lay an arm of the sea, and from my elevated posi- 
tion I could see breakers combing upon a reef at 
the entrance. At my right stretched unbroken 
miles of bush, bounded at the horizon by a low 
range of mountains, while upon the other side of 
the chasm was a level in the centre of which rose 
a single rock. Below, upon the edge of the water, 
was a blacks’ camp, and I could see men in canoes 
fishing, and figures moving about on the shore. 
For an instant I knew this camp, and then I lost 
the thread and became confused. When I re- 
turned to the cave I was lonely and depressed. 
The sun no longer shone in at the mouth, and 
inside it was dark and forbidding. I went out 
and sat down in the open space in front. I then 
noticed, near the wall opposite me, a rude struct- 
ure consisting of four poles, forming the corner 
supports for a platform raised perhaps five feet 
from the ground. God knows what I thought 
about after that. I do not. I had wandered 
back from somewhere, when I noticed that a 
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number of blacks were tending a fire under the 
platform. Seated upon the latter were two dead 
men, evidently warriors, as their weapons lay be- 
side them. They faced each other at opposite 
corners of the platform, and were secured with 
their backs against the uprights. The fire was 
merely a smudge, and dense volumes of smoke 
rose up about the bodies. Two of the blacks 
were driving the flies away with bunches of grass. 
My only other memory of the event is that the 
smoking continued for several days, amid com- 
plete silence, and that when it was finished the 
bodies were taken into the cave. I do remember, 
though, that the blacks carried torches, and I 
watched them flicker for a long distance. Thou- 
sands of squeaking bats flew out, and dashed 
blindly about in the sunlight. I was beating 
them off when the blacks returned. One of them 
placed himself before me, and held out a skull 
cup containing liquor. I placed it to my lips and 
tasted it. It was bitter. In an instant my mem- 
ory returned to me like a flash, The dead horse, 
the water hole, the blow and the dreary march 
through the bush passed before me in a second. 
A second of such agony as I trust no man ever 
endured before. What I did I cannot recall : 


everything that a frenzied madman could do. I 


know that when the blacks retreated they left me 
bruised and scarcely able to move at the mouth 
of the cave. And then came upon me one of 
these frightful periods of losing myself. I can- 
not describe them other than to say that I am 
mentally dead. How long they continue I have 
no means of computing; nor have I any recol- 
lection of what transpires during them. Iam as 
if annihilated. 

“‘It was winter when I recovered from this 
period, and my first fixed idea was of escape. I 
dislike fat meat, and had thrown such scraps in a 
heap in the corners of the rock outside. Pressing 
these between heavy stones, I-succeeded in col- 
lecting in a skull cup quite a quantity of oil. 
My clothes were in rags, and tearing off a piece, 
I shredded it and made a wick, which, dipped in 
the oil, formed a tolerable lamp. The blacks, 
strange to say, had taken nothing from me but 
my revolver, and I therefore had matches. Light- 
ing the lamp, I proceeded to explore the cave. 
For a distance it was of nearly uniform width and 
height, and dipped but slightly. After that it 
increased perceptibly in size, and soon broadened 
somewhat suddenly into the most magnificent 
stalactite chamber imaginable. It seemed by my 
feeble light to be of vast extent, as indeed it was. 
I was at first so taken with the reflected light 
from a million crystals that I did not perceive 
things nearer me and at my feet. 
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« Although somewhat prepared for the horrible 
spectacle, when I at last glanced at the floor I 
could not in spite of myself repress a cry of ter- 
ror. Scattered about in no special order were 
hundreds of dead blacks. They had all been 
smoke-dried, and had stiffened into the sitting 
postures they occupied during the operation. 
Some had fallen upon their sides, while others 
lay upon their backs, with their shriveled arms 
and legs sticking up in a ghastly, unnatural man- 
ner. Those that remained seated had their faces 
turned toward me, aud their drawn lips, disclos- 
ing the teeth, and wide-open, sunken eyes, lent 
a ghoulishness to their appearance that would ter- 
rify a stronger man than I. The excessive dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, together with the prepa- 
ration they had received, combined to render 
them nearly as indestructible as if petrified, and 
they might have, and many of them doubtless 
had, remained in that condition for years. The 
odor which proceeded from thei was insuffera- 
ble, and accounted for that which I had noticed 
in the outer cave. Nothing but the hope of find- 
ing an outlet could have induced me to proceed ; 
but I made the circumference, finding the bodies 
so thick in places that I could not avoid coming 
in contact with them. I failed, however, to find 
what I sought. But, although sick with the 
ghastliness of the place and the vile odor, I could 
not retire without pausing to examine an object 
which caused me no little astonishment. It was 
a rude sarcophagus made of woven sticks, grass 
and leaves, and resting upon two large stalagmites 
which had been broken off near their bases. Some 
grass-tree branches had been laid loosely across 
the top of the sarcophagus in lieu of a cover, and 
I removed them to see what it might contain. 
Looking in, I saw the body of a very old white 
man in a remarkable state of preservation. He 
had not been smoked like the others, but was 
preserved by some other process. Ile was small 
of stature, and nude except for a semi-cloak of fur 
which had been thrown about him. To say that 
I was astonished expresses nothing. I was over- 
whelmed. I knew as well as if he had risen from 
the grave and spoken that he was the grim fore- 
warner of my doom. There lay a man who had 
endured my sufferings, and had died the death 
that I must die. The thought was maddening, 
and I threw myself down on the rocky floor and 
prayed in my agony that it might come quickly. 
I lay there until my lamp began to grow dim, 
and then rose hastily to replace the branches. I 
took a last look at the face, and was turning away, 
when I noticed a small roll of paper in his hand. 
Seizing it, I hurried out to the light to read it. 
The following is a translation, in French : 
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‘¢«¢To My Unnappy Successor (for I know that you will 
come): Would that I could write a word to convey a ray 
of hope ; but, alas! itis impossible. I write this with my 
dying hand. Thank God the end is near, and I shall be soon 
free of my misery. Seek not to escape. The blacks look 
upon you as the guardian of their dead. The white man 
drives away ywmburbar and dibble dibble, and you will not 
be permitted to depart alive. When you die your place 
will be taken by another. Inevitable doom! You have 
my pity. Pray for my soul. Drspanp.’” 


“What can I write that will adequately express 
my feelings ? Nothing. I have spent the year, 
since reading that fatal letter, alternating be- 
tween hope and suicide, with periods of uncon- 
sciousness. That I have not altogether despaired 
is to me most marvelous, but I have through all 
hoped against hope. 

* ok * * a * 

For the first time I think I see a feasible 
chance. My prison is visited once each week by 
a koradjee, who comes alone, and at night. He 
does not enter the cave, but stands in the space 
outside and performs a mystic incantation. He 
carries a torch, and a number of blacks wait for 
him on the other side of the chasm. I will watch 
him closely to-night, and sec if my surmise is cor- 
It is, and it can be done. What care 
I for peril, or even death ? Better dead than 
here. I will count the days. In seven he will be 
here again, and I must be prepared. 

* * * * * * 

“‘T have been three weeks in the bush, and feel 
that I must die from hunger. God give me 
strength yet a little while! It will be cruel to 
let me die after having suffered so much. I am 
writing this with the juice of a berry that I can- 
not eat. . . . I killed him. Do not judge me toe 
harshly, You would have done the same. I had 
prepared for it all the week. I sharpened my 
knife to a razor edge, and shaved off my hair and 
beard. Then I made a wig by tying together 
hair cut from the heads of the dead blacks in the 
chamber. As the night approached I blackened 
myself with a paste of grease and bone black, and 
imitated the koradjec’s tattoo scars with ashes. 
Then I placed myself at the inner mouth of the 
cleft, and waited. I saw the light of the approach- 
ing torch, and grasped my knife firmly. As he 
came out I sprang upon him, clutching him by 
the throat with one hand, and with the other 
stabbed him to the heart. I took but a moment 
to put on his d4i dibbi and girdle, and snatch- 
ing up the torch, went through the motions of the 
incantation which I had seen him employ. Then 
I walked boldly out across the little bridge that 
had been thrown over the chasm, and among the 
blacks. The silence they maintained favored me, 
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and I followed them down the mountain without 
detection. Before we reached the camp I suc- 
eeeded in slipping away into the bush. What I 
have since suffered from hunger and thirst no 
tongue can tell. 


‘I feel the symptoms of approaching uncon- 
sciousness. My God! if this befall me now, then 
am I indeed lost. I must hurry on to the river, 
by the cool water. If I die, I implore whoever 
finds this to send it to—my—wife—Mary v 
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Tue power of flight being almost exclusively 
the characteristic attribute of birds, it is some- 
what strange that even the most eminent natural- 
ists should be silent upon it. And yet this is 
almost universally so. Those that mention the 
speed of flight do so upon the most insufficient 
evidence, as witness Michelet’s statement that the 
swallow flies at the rate of eighty leagues an hour. 
Roughly, this gives a thousand miles in four hours ; 
but assuredly, even in its dashes, the swallow does 
not attain to anything like this speed. The Duke 
of Argyll is rather under than over the mark when 
he computes the speed at more than a hundred 
miles an hour.’ The mechanism of flight, how- 
ever, in the swallows is carried through an ascend- 
ing scale, until in the swift it reaches its highest 
degree of power, both in endurance and facility of 
evolution. Although there are birds which may, 
and probably do, attain to a speed of one hundred 
and fifty miles an hour, this remarkable rate is 
not to be looked for in any of the birds of the 
swallow kind. There is something fascinating in 
the idea of eliminating time and space, and with 
this attribute popular fancy has in some measure 
clothed the swallows. At the greater rate of speed 
indicated above the swallow might, as has been 
stated, breakfast on one continent and take its 
midday siesta in another. This, however, is a 
popular myth. In their migrations swallows stick 
close to land, and never leave it unless compelled ; 
they cross straits at the narrowest part, and are 
among the most fatigable of birds. From this 
it will be seen that, although they may possess 
considerable speed, they have no great powers of 
sustained flight or endurance. These attributes 
belong, in the most marked degree, to several 
ocean birds. 

Anyone who has crossed the Atlantic must have 
noticed that gulls accompany the ship over the 
whole distance ; or, at least, are never absent 
throughout the voyage. The snowy ‘sea swal- 
lows,” as the terns are called, seem quite untiring 
on the wing; though the petrels and albatross 
alone deserve the name of oceanic birds. Sir 
Edwin Arnold, in an account of his voyage to 
America, writes as follows of the sea swallows: 
‘«« Every day we see playing round the ship and 
skimming up and down the wave hollows compa- 
nies of lovely little terns and sea swallows, the 
latter no larger than thrushes. These fearless 
people of the waste have not by any means fol- 
lowed us from land, living, as gulls often will, on 
the waste thrown from the vessel. They are 
vague and casual roamers of the ocean, who, 


spying the great steamship from afar, have sailed 
close up, to see if we are a rock or an island, and 
will then skim away on their own free and bound- 
less business. Yonder tiny bird with purple and 
green plumage, his little breast and neck laced 
with silver, is distant 1,000 miles at this moment 
from a drop of fresh water, and yet cares no more 
for that incident than did the Irish squire who 
‘lived twelve miles from alemon.’ If his wings 
ever grow weary, it is but to settle quietly on the 
bosom of a great billow and suffer it for a time to 
rock and roll him amid the hissing spendrift, the 
milky flying foam, and the broken sea lace which 
forms, and gleams, and disappears again upon 
the dark slopes. When he pleases, a stroke of 
the small red foot and a beat of the wonderful 
wing launch him off from the jagged edge of his 
billow, and he flits past us at one hundred knots 
an hour, laughing steam and canvas to scorn, and 
steering for some nameless crag in Labrador or 
Fundy, or bound, it may be, homeward for some 
island or marsh of the far-away Irish coast. Mar- 
velously expressive as is our untiring engine, 
which all day and all night throbs and pants and 
pulses in noisy rhythm under the deck, what a 
clumsy affair it is compared to the dainty plumes 
and delicate muscles which carry that pretty, fear- 
less sea swallow back to his roost !” 

No desert seems to bound the range of the pe- 
trels, and they are found at every distance from 
land. Different species inhabit every ocean, 
from the fulmar in the far north to the giant 
petrel which extends its flight to the ice banks of 
the south. Here the Antarctic and snowy petrels 
appear, often floating upon the drift ice, and 
never leaving these dreary seas. 

Another bird of immense wing power is the 
tiny stormy petrel, the smallest web-footed bird 
known. It belongs to every sea, and although 
so seeming frail, it breasts the utmost fury of the 
storm, skimming with incredible velocity the 
trough of the waves, and gliding rapidly over 
their snowy crests. Petrels have been observed 
2,000 miles from nearest land, whilst at half that 
distance Sir James Ross once saw a couple of 
penguins quietly paddling in the sea. A pair 
of the rudimentary wings of this bird are lying 
before me as I write. These are simply feather- 
less paddles ; but by their aid so rapidly does the 
bird swim that it almost defies many of the fishes 
to equal it. The enormous appetite of the giant 
penguin (which weighs about eighty pounds) may 
have something to do with its restricted powers 
of flight, and in the stomach of one of these Ross 
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found ten pounds of quartz, granite and trap 
fragments, swallowed most likely to promote 
digestion. 

But surely the lord of the winged race is the 
bird which does not rest, and this may almost be 
said of the man-of-war or frigate bird. He is a 
navigator who never reaches his bourn, and from 
his almost ceaseless flight it would seem as though 
earth and sea were equally prohibited to him. To 
a bird with ench immense and superior wing ap- 
paratus, the metaphor, ‘“‘he sleeps upon the 
storm,” almost becomes literal. This black, soli- 
tary bird is nearly nothing more than wings, his 
prodigious pinions measuring fifteen feet, and 
even surpassing those of the condor of the Andes. 
Although sometimes seen 400 leagues from land, 
the frigate bird is said to return every night to 
its solitary roost. 

Of all birds the albatross has perhaps the most 
extended powers of flight. It has been known to 
follow a vessel for several successive days with- 
out once touching the water, except to pick up 
floating food ; and even then it does not settle. 
In describing the flight of this bird from personal 
observation Captain Hutton writes as follows: 
“The flight of the albatross is truly majestic, as 
with outstretched, motionless wings he sails over 
the surface of the sea, now rising high in the air, 
now with a bold sweep, and wings inclined at an 
angle with the horizon, descending until the tip 
of the lower one all but touches the crest of the 
waves as he skims over them. I have sometimes 
watched narrowly one of these birds sailing and 
wheeling abont in all directions for more than an 
hour without seeing the slightest movement of 
the wings, and have never witnessed anything to 
equal the ease and grace of this bird as he sweeps 
past, often within a few yards—every part of his 
body perfectly motionless except the head and 
eye, which turn slowly and seem to take notice of 
éverything. 

‘“*Tranquil its spirit seemed and floated slow; 
Even in its very motion there was rest.’” 


But these birds and the frigate bird are. sea and 
ocean species, and, with rare exceptions, are able 
to rest upon the waters. This, however, cannot 
be said of many of the land birds, and here ob- 
servation is easier. 

As an antithesis to the apparently lifeless wings 
of the albatross, Pettigrew compares the cease- 
less activity of those of the humming bird. In 
these delicate and exquisitely beautiful birds, the 
Wings, according to Mr. Gould, move so rap- 
idly when the bird is poised before an object that 
it is impossible for the eye to follow each stroke, 
and a hazy circle of indistinctness on each side of 
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the bird is all that is perceptible. When a hnm- 
ming bird flies in a horizontal direction it occa- 
sionally proceeds with such velocity as altogether 
to elude observation. Mention of the calm ma- 
jestic flight of the albatross suggests the possibil- 
ity of birds resting on the wing. An American 
naturalist asserts that birds of prey and some oth- 
ers have the power to lock securely together those 
parts of the wing holding the extended feathers, 
and corresponding to the fingers of the human 
hand. The action of the air on the wing in this 
condition extends the elbow, which is prevented 
from opening too far by a cartilage, and the 
wings may keep this position for an indefinite 
length of time, with no muscular action whatever 
on the part of the bird. While resting in this 
way the bird cannot rise in a still atmosphere ; 
but if there be g horizontal current, it may allow 
itself to be carried along by it, with a slight tend- 
ency downward, and so gain a momentum by 
which, with a slight change of direction, it may 
rise to some extent, still without muscular action 
of the wings. This same naturalist also believes 
it quite possible for birds to sleep on the wing. 
As bearing on this subject, Professor J. 8S. New- 
berry asserts that he once shot a bird, which came 
slowly to the ground as if still flying, but reached 
it dead. He believed that it had died high in the 
air, but he had never been able to account for the 
manner of its descent till now, when he found an 
explanation in the statement just given. 

Thousands of gold crests annually cross and 
recross the North Sea at the wildest period of the 
year, and, unless the weather is rough, generally 
make their migrations in safety. And yet this is 
the smallest and frailest British bird—a mere 
fluff of feathers, and weighing only seventy 
grains. Another of the tits, the oxeye, has been 
met upon two occasions at 600 and 900 miles from 
land. With regard to those birds which cross the 
Atlantic, it matters not for our purpose whether 
they are driven by stress of weather or cross vol- 
untarily ; suffice it, they come. Less likely birds 
that have occurred in Britain are the belted king- 
fisher and the American yellow-billed cuckoo. 
The white-winged crossbill must be mentioned 
with less certainty, for, although it is a North 
American bird, it is also found in some northern 
European countries. 

All birds of great and sustained powers of flight 
have one well-marked characteristic—they haye 
long wings, with sharply pointed ends. And the 
general truth of this will be at once admitted if 
the rule be applied to the various species men- 
tioned above. Another point is worthy of notice. 
The apparent speed of flight to an unpracticed 
eye is most deceptive. A heron, as it rises and 
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flaps languidly along the course of a brook, ap- 
pears not only to progress slowly, but to use its 
wings in like manner. And yet the Duke of Ar- 
gyll has pointed out, and anyone may verify the 
statement by his watch, that the heron seldom 
flaps his wings at a rate of less than from 120 to 
150 times ina minute. This is counting only the 
downward strokes, so that the bird really makes 
from 240 to 300 separate movements a minute. 
Our short-winged game birds fly with incredible 
velocity, and any attempt to observe or count 
their wing movements leaves but a blurred im- 
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As has been already stated, there is nothing 
more wonderful in nature than the power of 
flight possessed by birds, and no subject which 
yields such startling facts upon investigation. 
“‘The way of an eagle in the air” is one of those 
things of which Solomon expressed himself igno- 
rant ; and there is something truly marvelous in 
the mechanism which controls the scythelike 
sweep of wing peculiar to most birds of prey. 
The noblest of these, the peregrine, has been seen 
flying over mid-Atlantic ; and Henri IV., King 
of France, hed a falcon which escaped from Fon- 
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pression upon the eye; whilst in some species so 
quick is the vibratory movement as to prevent its 
being seen. Driven grouse, flying “ down wind,” 
have been known to seriously stun sportsmen by 
falling upon their heads. A grouse does not 
move its wings so rapidly as a partridge. As illus- 
trating the above qualities of flight, the case of 
the kestrel, or windover, may be taken. On a 
summer day one may frequently see this pretty 
little falcon standing against the blue, in what 
seems a stationary position, as if suspended by an 
invisible thread. But let a meadow mouse move, 
and it drops to the sward in an instant. 


tainebleau, and in twenty-four hours after was 
found in Malta, a space computed to be at not 
less than 1,350 miles, a velocity equal to fifty-six 
miles an hour, supposing the hawk to have been 
on the wing the whole time. Indeed, in Mon- 
tagu’s opinion, the rapidity with which a hawk 
and many other birds occasionally fly is probably 
not less than at the rate of 150 miles an hour, 
when either pursued or pursuing. The speed of 
flight of the peregrine, cited above, is about that 
of our best-trained pigeons ; and it may here be 
remarked that the flight of these two (otherwise 
dissimilar) birds very much resembles each other. 
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FALGONRY 


The beautiful swallow-tailed kite has accom- 
plished the feet of flying across the whole Atlan- 
tic Ocean, which is hardly to be wondered at, see- 
Ing its vast powers of flight. ‘The best speed of 
a railway train is only a little more than half the 
velocity of the golden eagle, the flight of which 
often attains to the rate of 140 miles an hour. 
Of all birds, the condor mounts highest into the 
atmosphere. Hum- 
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forded by the rook and heron, which flap lan- 
guidly along in almost straight lines. These have 
large rounded wings, and float with the greatest 
ease upon the air. The rook, in its measured 
flight, makes about five and twenty miles an 
hour ; the heron, thirty. 

It has been computed that a red-throated diver 
swims about four and a half miles on the surface 


boldt describes the 


fight of this bird in 


the Andes to be at 


least 20,000 feet above 


the level of the sea. 
Upon one occasion a 
falcon was observed to 


cut a snipe right in 


two, with such 


strength and speed 


did it cut down its 
prey. Sparrow hawks 


and merlins have not 
unfrequently been 
known to crash 


through thick plate- 


glass windows when 


in pursuit of prey, or 


at caged birds. 


Tothe short-winged 
birds a contrast is af- 
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of the water, and between six and seven beneath 
the surface, per hour. Macgillivray states that 
upon one occasion he watched a flock of red mer- 
gansers pursuing sand eels, when the birds seemed 
to move under the water with almost as much 
velocity as in the air, and often rose to breathe 
at a distance of two hundred yards from the spot 
at which they had dived. To show to what depth 
this bird flies beneath the water, it may be men- 
tioned that one was caught in a net at thirty 
fathoms ; while a shag, or green cormorant, has 
been caught in a crab pot fixed at twenty fathoms 
below the surface. As bearing directly on the in- 
teresting subject of flight under water, the case 
of another of the divers may be mentioned. It 
has been said that one of the strong strokes of 
nature was when she made the ‘‘ loon ”—a bird 
which represents the wildness and solitariness of 
the wildest and most solitary spots. It dives with 
such marvelous quickness that the shot of the gun- 
ner gets there just in time ‘to cut across a circle 
of descending tail feathers and a couple of little 
jets of water flung upward by the web feet of the 
loon.” Speaking of this bird, Borroughs says 
that in the water ‘‘its wings are more than wings. 
It plunges into the denser air, and flies with in- 
credible speed. Its head and beak form a sharp 
point to its tapering neck. Its wings are far in 
front and its legs equally far in the rear, and its 
course through the crystal depths is like the speed 
of an arrow. In the northern lakes it has been 
taken forty feet under water upon hooks baited 
for the large lake trout. I had never seen one 
till last last fall, when one appeared on the river 
in front of my house. I knew instantly it was 
the loon. Who could not tell a loon a half-mile 
or more away, though he had never seen one be- 
fore? The river was like glass, and every move- 
ment of the bird as it sported about broke the 
surface into ripples, that revealed it far and 
wide. Presently a boat shot out from shore, and 
went ripping up the surface toward the loon. The 
creature at once seemed to divine the intentions 
of the boatman, and sided off obliquely, keeping 
a sharp lookout as if to make sure it was pursued. 
A steamer came down and passed between them, 
and when the way was again clear the loon was 
still swimming on the surface. Presently it dis- 
appeared under the water, and the boatman pulled 
sharp and hard. Ina few moments the bird re- 
appeared some rods further on, as if to make an 
observation. Seeing it was being pursued, and no 
mistake, it dived quickly, and when it came up 
again had gone many times as far as the boat had 
in the same space of time. Then it dived again 
and distanced its pursuer so easily that he gave 
over the chase and rested upon his oars. But the 
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bird made a final plunge, and when it emerged 
upon the surface again.it was over a mile away. 
Its course must have been, and doubtless was, an 
actual flight under water, and half as fast as the 
crow flies in the air. The loon would have de- 
lighted the old poets. Its wild, demoniac laugh- 
ter awakens the echoes on the solitary lakes, and 
its ferity and hardiness were kindred to those 
robust spirits.” 

Another specially interesting bird which does 
something nearly approaching to flying under 
water is the dipper. The ousel is essentially a 
bird of the running brook, though what part this 
pretty white-breasted thrush plays in the economy 
of nature naturalists are by no means agreed. Its 
most frequent stand is some mossy stone in a river 
reach, and here its crescented form may oftenest 
be seen. It haunts the brightly running streams 
in winter as in summer, and when these are trans- 
formed into roaring torrents seems to love them 
best. Let us watch it awhile. It dashes through 
the spray and into the white foam, performing its 
morning ablutions. Then it emerges to perch on 
a stone, always jerking its body about, and dip- 
ing, dipping—ever dipping. Presently it melts 
into the water like a bubble, but immediately 
emerges to regain its seat; then trills out a lond, 
wrenlike song, but, breaking off short, again dis- 
appears. We are standing on an old stone bridge, 
and are enabled to observe it closely. By a rapid 
vibratory motion of the wings it drives itself down 
through the water, and by the aid of its wide- 
spreading feet clings to and walks among the 
pebbles. These it rapidly turns over with its bill, 
searching for the larve of water flies and gauzy- 
winged Ephemere. It searches the brook care- 
fully downward, sometimes clean immersed, at 
other times with its back out, then with the water 
barely covering its feet. It does not always work 
with the stream, as we have frequently seen it 
struggling against it, but even now retaining its 
position upon the bottom. Even at the present 
day there are naturalists who, from the examina- 
tion of cabinet specimens, aver that it is not in 
the power of the bird to walk on the bottom of 
the brook, but then they know nothing of it along 
its native streams. 

Taking advantage of two birds remarkable for 
their long and sustained powers of flight, experi- 
ments have recently been conducted with a view 
to utilizing swallows and pigeons as war messen- 
gers. In this connection the use of trained 
pigeons is one of the oldest institutions in the 
world ; though now that certain European powers 
have trained falcons to cut down the pigeons, it 
is said that the pigeon post is not sufficiently re- 
liable. In consequence a number of French 
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savants recently approached the Minister of War, 
and induced him to found a military Swallow 
Cote, whence the birds might be trained. The 
idea of engaging swallows in war is a pretty one, 
as, in future, all European wars will have to be 
conducted in “swallow time ”—when the warm 
winds blow from the sunny south. This arrange- 
ment will at least obviate night watchers in frozen 
trenches, nor is it likely that pickets will any 
longer be starved to death at their posts. The 
incident is also quoted in proof of the fact that 
we are nearing the time when Europe will be gov- 
erned by a “ Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World.” In all their military operations 
of late the French have made considerable use of 
pigeons in conveying dispatches, and in the 
Franco.German War the birds played a conspicu- 
ous part. Upon several occasions, indeed, the in- 
habitants of beleaguered cities looked upon the 
successful flights of these birds as their only hope 
betwixt death and starvation. 

At the time the French were making trials with 
messenger swallows the young German Emperor 
ordered extensive experiments to be carried out 
with carrier pigeons, the same to be tested at the 
Imperial maneeuvres. Upon this six of the first 
Columbarian societies of Germany each offered to 
supply twenty-four birds, which are now in train- 
ing. So that we have it that the French are en- 
deavoring to train swallows, the Germans pigeons 
and the Russians falcons. Whether the falcons 
are themselves to convey messages, or are to be 
used to eut down the swallows and pigeons whilst 
so engaged, is not stated. The pigeon, then, is a 
tried messenger, and has, moreover, some inter- 
esting and remarkable records. The claim of the 
swallow, on the other hand, lies all in its possibili- 
ties. In this connection ‘swallow’ must stand in 
a generic sense, and include all birds of the swal- 
low kind as well as the swift. Although, as al- 
ready stated, swallows are among the most fatiga- 
ble of birds, yet one of the American species— 
the purple martin—would seem to be an excep- 
tion, and the fact of its having crossed the At- 
lantic is well known. It is true that swallows 
attain to an immense speed in their rushes, and 
there is a well-authenticated instance of one hav- 
ing flown twenty miles in thirteen minutes. The 
probable speed of the swallow, flying straight and 
swift, is about 110 miles an hour; its ordinary 
speed, 100 miles. The swift attains to 200 miles, 
and seems quite tireless on the wing. If swifts 
can be inspired with a proper sense of discipline ; 
if French wars can invariably be arranged for the 
summer months; and if some arrangement can 
be made with the insect hosts to keep the upper 
air—ihen something may come of the French ex- 
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periments. If these things cannot be, the sharp- 
shooter will never be asked to try flying shots at 
swifts, rushing through the air at the rate of 200 
miles an hour. 1 

If the Russians are training falcons to catch 
pigeons, the Germans must train raptors to catch 
swallows—and here is a fact which proves the 
possibility. The Hobby falcon hawks for dragon 
flies— among the swiftest of insects—which it 
seizes with its foot and devours in midair. It 
cuts down swifts, larks, pigeons, and where they 
are found, bee birds—all remarkable for their 
great powers of flight. By way of testing the 
speed of flight in birds of the swallow kind, Spal- 
lanzani captured and marked a sand martin or 
bank swallow—the feeblest of its genus—on her 
nest at Pavia and set her free at Milan, fifteen 
miles away. She flew back in thirteen minutes. 
In striking contrast with the rate at which birds 
with long-pointed wings fly is the fact that one of 
a pair of starlings (which are short-winged birds) 
was captured and sent in a basket a distance of 
upward of thirty miles by train. It was then 
freed, and was three hours before it found its way 
back to its nestlings. 

To turn from swallows to pigeons. The power 
of pigeons on the wing is proverbial. All trained 
birds of this species have two qualifications in a 
marked degree. The first is speed; the second, 
long and sustained powers of flight. This prop- 
osition can be amply demonstrated, and the fol- 
lowing are some of the most remarkable records : 
On October 6th, 1850, Sir John Ross dispatched 
a pair of young pigeons from Assistance Bay, a 
little west of Wellington Sound ; and on October 
13th a pigeon made its appearance at the dove- 
cote in Ayrshire, Scotland, whence Sir John had 
the pair he took out. The distance direct. be- 
tween the two places is 2,000 miles. An instance 
is on record of a pigeon flying twenty-three miles 
in eleven minutes, and another flew from Rouen 
to Ghent—150 miles—in an hour and a half. An 
interesting incident of flight is the case of a pig- 
eon which, in 1845, fell wounded and exhausted 
at Vauxhall Station, then the terminus of the 
Southwestern Railway. It bore a message to the 
effect that it was one of three dispatched to the 
Duke of Wellington from Ichaboe Island, 2,000 
miles away. The message was immediately sent 
on to his grace, and by him acknowledged. Ina 
pigeon competition some years ago the winning 
bird flew from Ventnor to Manchester, 208 miles, 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. As an experi- 
ment a trained pigeon was recently dispatched 
from a northern newspaper office with a request 
that it might be liberated for its return journey at 
9:45 a.M. It reached home at 1:10 P.M., having 
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covered in the meantime about 140 miles, flying 
at the rate of forty miles an hour. In the north 
pigeons have long been used to convey messages 
between country houses and market towns, and 
in Russia they are now being employed to convey 
negatives of photographs taken in balloons. The 
first experiment of the kind was made from the 
cupola of the Cathedral of Isaac, and the subject 
photographed was the Winter Palace. The plates 
were packed in envelopes impenetrable to light, 
and then tied to the feet of the pigeons, which 
safely and quickly carried them to the station at 
Volkovo. Here is another interesting instance of 
specd and staying power. The pigeons in ques- 
tion flew from Bordeaux to Manchester, beating 
all records. The winning bird flew at the rate 
ot 1,879 yards a minute (64 miles an hour), and 
that for a distance of 1424 miles. The same club 
has flown birds distances of 613 and 625 miles. 
These latter, however, were several days in re- 
turning, and in their case the only wonder is that 
they could accomplish the distance at all. The 
following is still more interesting, as it entailed a 
ace between birds and insects. A pigeon fancier 
of Hamme, in Westphalia, made a wager that a 
dozen bees liberated three miles from their hive 
would reach it in better time than a dozen pig- 
eons would reach their cote from the same dis- 
tance. The competitors were given wing at Rhyn- 
hern, a village nearly a league from Hamme, and 
the first bee finished a quarter of a minute in ad- 
vance of the first pigeon, three other bees reached 
the goal before the second pigeon, the main body 
of both detachments finishing almost simulta 
neously an instant or two later. The bees, too, 
may be said to have been handicapped in the 
race, having been rolled in flour before starting 
for purposes of identification. 

The American passenger pigeon compasses the 
whole Atlantic Ocean. The speed of its flight is 
approximately known, and it is able to cover 
1,600 miles in twenty-four hours. This, indeed, 
is marvelous, when it is seen that, flying at the 
rate of nearly seventy miles an hour, it takes the 
bird two days and nights to cross. What must 
be the nature of the mechanism that can stand 
such a strain as this ? This pigeon is now recog- 
nized as a British bird. Several examples have 
occurred, and whilst some of these were probably 
“escapes,” others doubtless were wild birds. 
These had perfect plumage, were taken in an ex- 
hausted condition, and their crops showed only 
the slightest traces of food. As is well known, 
the passenger pigeon is a bird of immense powers 
of flight, and in its overland journey often flies 
at the rate of a mile a minute. Wild birds, how- 
ever, can only come from America; and _ this 
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opeus up the interesting question as to the pos- 
sibility of birds crossing the Atlantic without 
once resting. Naturalists of the present day say 
that this feat is not only probable, but that it is 
accomplished by several birds. Mr. Darwin some- 
where asserts that one or two of them are annu- 
ally blown across the ocean ; and it is certain that 
half a dozen species have occurred upon the west 
coasts of England and Ireland, which are found 
nowhere but in North America. Mr. Howard 
Saunders states that passenger pigeons are often 
captured in the State of New York with their 
crops still filled with the undigested grains of rice 
that must have been taken in the distant fields of 
Georgia and South Carolina, apparently proving 
that they must have passed over the intervening 
space within a few hours. It certainly seems re- 
markable that a bird should have the power of 
winging its way over 4,000 miles of sea; but re- 
cently two persons have recorded the fact that 
they have noticed pigeons settle upon the water 
to drink, and then rise from it with apparent 
ease. And Mr. Darwin says that, where the 
banks of the Nile are perpendicular, whole flocks 
of pigeons have been seen to settle on the water 
and drink while they floated down the stream. 
He adds that, seen from a distance, they resem- 
bled flocks of gulls on the surface of the sea. The 
passenger pigeon is one of the handsomest of its 
kind. The accounts of its migrations in search 
of food are known to all. It is said to move in 
such vast flocks as to darken the earth as they 
pass over. and that one of these columns brings 
devastation wherever it comes. 

In the Anglo-Belgian pigeon races some of the 
birds attain to nearly a mile a minute, and this 
when the race is for 500 miles. The English, 
French and Germans all rear pigeons in their 
fortresses, and the birds are utilized by the Trin- 
ity House in conveying messages from the light- 
ships. ‘They are also used on the Indian sta- 
tions. 

When the rearing and training of carrier pig- 
eons for French military service was seriously 
undertaken, the first thing to be done was to find 
a breed of birds at once intelligent, hardy, strong 
and light on the wing, and of a dull, uniform col- 
or, likely to escape notice and pursuit. All these 
attributes are possessed by the Belgian breed, 
which is divided into two classes—the large, 
heavy Antwerp ; and the smaller, lighter Luttich 
variety. The scientific training, which must be 
begun early, is as follows : As soon as the young 
pigeons can fly, they are taken out of the pigeon 
house, put into a basket, and carried (always with 
the flying hole of the basket kept carefully turned 
toward the pigeon house) to an unknown spot at 
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a short distance, where they are set free and left slightly lengthened. Pigeons six months old are 
to fly home. It is seldom that a pigeon fails, in liberated at a distance of eighty kilometers from 
the first short trial, to find its way back to its home, those a year old at 150 kilometers, those of 
paternal nest. At each trial the distance is two years old at 300 kilometers, and older, tried 
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birds at 600 to 800 kilometers. These, of course, 
are average measurements, and are varied accord- 
ing to circumstance. The percentage of losses 
naturally increases with the increasing distance. 
In long flights the birds meet with innumerable 
hindrances. Rain, hail, fogs, wind and thunder- 
storms not only impede their flight, but often 
affect their wonderful sense of locality and direc- 
tion. The birds are remarkably sensitive to elec- 
tricity, so that thunderstorms are peculiarly baf- 
fling to them, and large forests, great extents of 
water and ranges of mountains influence and 
alter the upper air currents, by the direction of 
which the pigeons, taught by some marvelous 
instinct, are able to steer their course. The aver- 
age speed of a pigeon is reckoned at a kilometer 
a minute, and on this basis, and taking into con- 
sideration the time of year, length of daylight, 
weather, etc., calculations are made of the dis- 
tance a pigeon can be sent. In summer, when 
daylight begins before four in the morning and 
lasts till half-past eight at night, a trained pigeon 
can do about 1,000 kilometers in a day ; while, on 
a foggy November day, when the daylight begins 
late and darkness comes on early, the same bird 
cannot accomplish more than 400 kilometers. 
One great drawback hitherto attendant on the 
use of pigeons has been the supposed impos- 
sibility of making them fly backward and for- 
ward between two points; they would only fly in 
one direction. Now, however, Captain Malogoli, 
the head of the Italian military carrier pigeon 
depots, has, after immense and unwearying trou- 
ble, succeeded in getting his pigeons to fly back- 
ward and forward between Rome and Civita Vec- 
chia (seventy-two kilometers). This practical 
success has shattered the theories of various or- 
nithologists, such as Russ, who have affirmed that 
pigeons cannot be made to fly in two directions. 
The chief points to be observed in the rearing of 
pigeons are: roomy, warm houses, facing the sun, 
scrupulous cleanliness, light food, and abundance 
of clean, fresh water. The smaller the bird and 
the quieter its color, the better chance it stands 
of safety from human and other enemies. Among 
the latter the falcon is the most dangerous. The 
military pigeon post is best organized in.Ger- 
many, Italy and France. In the last French bud- 
get a sum of 68,000 francs was devoted to that 
branch of the service, and there are at present in 
France thirty-two sub-depots, besides the chief 
pigeon station. In Italy there are twelve sub- 
depots, and five in the Italian possessions in 
Africa. 

The following are the regulations as to train- 
ing and flying in connection with the messenger 
war pigeons in Italy. The posts of Digdegha, 
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the wells of Tata, as well as the detachments 
sent out to reconnoitre toward Ailet, Assur, etc.. 
send their reports by means of the pigeons from 
the dovecote installed at Massowa, whence they 
are forwarded to the headquarters at Saati. On 
rainy days, and when the communications are 
confidential, the dispatches are introduced into 
goose quills and sealed ; but as this operation, 
above all when the troops are on the march, en- 
tails a certain loss of time, they must only, when 
possible, write the dispatch on a leaf of the pock- 
etbook with which every officer and noncom- 
missioned officer is provided ; the dispatch is then 
tied to a tail feather of the bird. Conventional 
signs are also used in the case of a detachment 
being surprised by the enemy and not having 
time to send a telegram. For instance, when one 
or more pigeons arrive at the dovecote without 
dispatches and with the loss of some tail feathers, 
it is a sign that the troops have been attacked. 
Sometimes marks made with color supply such 
and such information. 

The liability of so defenseless a bird as the 
pigeon to attack has led to experiments being un- 
dertaken from time to time with young ravens, 
which make fairly quick and reliable messengers 
up to a distance of about fifty miles. As the 
raven is very teachable (it can be made to “ re- 
trieve”” most creditably), and as it manifests a 
strong attachment to its birthplace, there seems 
no reason why its training should not be further 
extended in the new direction, for which its great 
spirit and endurance appear to eminently fit it. 

Here I have only touched upon the speed and 
power of flight, but the whole subject is one of 
the most fascinating branches of natural history. 
No reference has been made to the marvelous 
movements of birds in the air, which constitute 
the very poetry of motion—the stationary balanc- 
ing, hovering, circling and gliding, all of which 
may be observed, especially among our own birds 
of prey. 

Although much is known of the speed of birds 
and animals, there are but few ascertained facts 
concerning that of insects and fishes. The com- 
paratively low intelligence of these two classes of 
animals makes it difficult to direct them. They 
rarely fly or swim in anything approaching to a 
straight line, and experiments upon them give 
only approximate results. Pike in pursuit of 
their prey seem to dash through the water, and 
salmon and trout move almost as quickly. The 
Spanish mackerel, with its smooth, cone-shaped 
body, is among the swiftest of fishes, and for 
speed only finds a parallel in the dolphin. There 
is a great similarity in shape between these two, 
and both cut the water like a yacht. The first 
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follows the fastest steamers with the greatest ease, 
in its dashes swimming at five times their speed. 
The bonito is also a fast swimmer, and all those 
“trimmed ” in like fashion with him. There is 
one insect to which attention may be drawn as 
affording a most striking example of speed among 
lowly winged creatures. This is the dragon fly. 
I have frequently had opportunity of dropping 
into company with the largest species (Libellula 
grandis) in its aerial excursions in autumn by a 
particular roadside, along which there was a 
rushy-margined pool. At such times the writer 
has been occasionally on foot—more frequently 
driving or riding. On foot one has scarcely any 
means of judging of its speed, for in a moment 
it is past and gone out of sight. But what is the 
experience when you are driving, say at ten or 
twelve miles an hour ? This rapid voyager passes 
‘over, proceeds beyond you almost out of sight, 
then turns, swerving widely from right to left, 
repasses again in both directions, traversing re- 
peatedly the ground while you are traveling, or 
dragging, over the same space of about a mile 
only once. We are apt to exaggerate in these 
matters, but with every allowance, having com- 
pared the flight of a dragon fly with that of a 
passing hawk, swallow or cuckoo, I have com- 
puted that this large species is capable of flying 
at a speed of from eighty to one hundred miles 
in hour, an enormous draw upon the creature’s 
nerves and muscular powers, as manifested by 
occasional rests of a few minutes upon a bush or 
a piece of sedge, its habits not requiring uninter- 
rupted flight at such a pace. Perhaps the need 
of these occasional rests is an erroneous opinion 
founded upon too limited an area of observation. 
For Cuvier has stated that M. Poey, who had 
particularly studied the insects of Cuba, informed 
him that, at a certain season of the year, the 
northerly winds bring to the city of Havana and 
its neighborhood an innumerable quantity of 
specimens of one of the species of Libellulx. 

In the tropics countless swarms of locusts some- 
times suddenly make their appearance, and as 
suddenly vanish. They cover every leaf-bearing 
thing, and occasionally completely denude whole 
districts of their greenery. So great are their 
powers of flight that they have been seen at sea 
nearly 400 miles from nearest land. In Natal the 
farmers, rightly or wrongly, believe that the lo- 
custs introduce injurious seeds upon their grass 
lands, and the following would seem to show that 
their belief is well founded: A Mr. Weale, who 
was of their way of thinking, collected a packet 
of dried pellets and sent them to England. When 
closely examined under the microscope they re- 
vealed a number of tiny seeds, from which plants 
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of seven different varieties of grasses were ulti- 
mately raised. 

Among animals, those which have been longest 
under the care of man have attained to the great- 
est degree of perfection in all those qualities it 
has been deemed wise to develop. With his mind 
bent on utility he has striven to improve the stay- 
ing and flying power of pigeons, the strength and 
swiftness of horses, and has himself proved to 
be a marvelous instance of speed and endurance. 
To observe the differences of locomotion, both as 
regards structural contrivance and speed, among 
animals—the term ‘‘ animal” being extended to 
every member, high or low, within the province 
of the animal kingdom—is one of the most fasci- 
nating of outdoor studies, It is not an easy mat- 
ter, however, to compute the speed or mileage of 
quick-moving animals. Among quadrupeds, the 
horse perhaps may be considered the fleetest. 
Perhaps no records are more interesting than 
those of the famous trotting mare ‘‘ Maud 8.” 
On September 1st, 1884, ‘* Maud ” ran a mile over 
the Hartford track in 2 mins. 28 secs., and every 
fourth day she trotted over the same distance, 
the first being the slowest and the fourth the 
fastest—2 mins. 20 secs. At the end of eight 
days her training consisted of trotting over two 
or three mile journeys, with the result that the 
time was brought down to 2 mins. 13 secs., and 
three days later to 2 mins. 11} secs. Resting 
some days, ‘‘ Maud ” was again tried, and, among 
other times, succeeded in trotting the mile in a 
fraction of a second over the above, but went 
marvelously in the last half-mile. Subsequently 
to this, she was shipped to Lexington, Ky., and 
when she had covered the mile distance in 2 
mins. 164 secs., it was decided that in three days 
she should try and beat her own great record. 
This she succeeded in doing by trotting a mile in 
2 mins. 9$ secs., and a year later ‘‘ Maud ” made 
the world’s record—2 mins. S$ secs. This is what 
no other horse ever accomplished, and the inter- 
esting phase of the situation is that the mare is 
even now in training to beat her own splendid 
record given above. 

As compared to the rate of speed in animals, 
those attained by man are very interesting. A 
hundred yards has been run in ten seconds; 200 
yards in twenty and two-fifths ; 300 yards in 
thirty-one and a half; and a quarter of a mile in 
forty-eight and four-fifths seconds, by Messrs. A. 
Wharton, J. Shearman, C. G. Wood and L. E. 
Myers respectively. Mr. W. G. George, the Eng- 
lish runner, holds the championship for one mile, 
and up to ten miles, his time for the former dis- 
tance being 4 mins. 18 2-5 secs., and for the latter 
51 mins. 20 secs. 
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A STUDIO. MYSTERY. 
By Lucy H. Hoorer. 

“Vor? Yes, it was hot, that summer day in 
the Julian Academy of Drawing and Painting. 
We members of the class of Tony Robert Fleury 
sat around in our shirt sleeves, feeling a good 
deal too warm to work. Iven the big model, ‘i pivnienent sikh, oxen SaeapaNe 
Pietro, who was posing for a Hercules, and who HIS TORN SLEEVE.” 
must have gotten used to a certain degree of heat 
before he left his native Naples, sighed and “T tell you what, boys,” said Rufus Hardy, of 
panted, and looked very much as though he would Denver, throwing down his pencil with a gasp, 
like to change his lion skin and club for the drip-  ‘‘let’s strike work and go to old Mother Ma- 
ping water weeds and trident of some fortunate thieu’s for a glass of beer. I’m half dead for one, 
Neptune adorning a scventeenth-century fount- and I know that none of the rest of you is in any 
ain. Only one of us students sat still, and better plight. Here, Rabenstein !—Rabenstein ! 
plodded away at his drawing as though his career Jet your work alone for a minute, can’t you ? 
as an artist hung upon the perfection and com- You make me extra warm just to look at you, 
pletion of that special task for the day. toiling away there as though your life depended 
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upon your transferring old Pietro’s broad chest 
and burly hmbs to that sheet of cardboard.” 

The busy student thus addressed raised his 
head for a moment, showing a heavy Teutonic 
visage, lighted by a pair of pale lacklustre gray 
eyes. The low, narrow forehead, thick, loose lips 
and coarsely formed nose were redeemed by the 
massive mold of the chin and jaw, which bespoke 
a tenacity of nature of no common order. 

«What do you want with me, Hardy >” he 
asked, im excellent English, though his accent 
was strongly Germanic. 

**¥ propose that we should all desert the studio 
for the day. Let us go down to the Seine and 
indulge in acold bath. I know such a nice es- 
tablishment ; only six cents a dip, and a clean 
towel thrown in. After that we can adjourn 
to Mother Mathieu’s and take breakfast. We'll 
coax her to get us up one of her famous omelets 
with kidneys, and I'll stand a bottle of her old 
Pomard. I sold a lot of sketches yesterday to 
the agent of ‘ Walker’s Western World,’ and so I 
feel like a millionaire—lazy and lavish, and in- 
clined to take mine ease. Will you come ?” 

‘No, I thank you, Hardy.” 

«* And what is the reason ?” 

“ Nothing in particular. Only I feel like work- 
ing to-day.” 

‘Well, please yourself. Here, will none of 
the rest of you help me to carry out my pro- 
gramme of Babylonian magnificence ?” 

**T will, for one, Hardy,” said Henry Wilton, a 
bright-looking boy from Boston. 

‘And I am ready to meet you at lunch at 
Mother Mathieu’s,” remarked a young French 
student, Jean Perlot by name, as he laid down 
his pencil and yawned portentously. ‘‘ But as 
to the bath, Tam not quite so sure about that. 
You see is 

Here a chorus of jests and gibes from the Eng- 
lish and American students checked his projected 
discourse respecting the injurious properties of 
cold water when too freely and extensively ap- 
plied to the epidermis, and finally a merry party 
of some ten or a dozen trooped off after young 
H{ardy, who did not, however, take his departure 
without a final effort to persuade Rabenstein to 
join them. 

“*You had best change your mind, Ulrich, 
and come with us,” he said, kindly laying his 
hand on the shoulder of the young German as he 
spoke. 

The other looked up with a flash of defiant an- 
ger in his sullen eyes. 

“© You will oblige me very much, Hardy, by 
simply going your owu way and leaving me to fol- 
low mine in peace.” 
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«But, Ulrich af 

“Your hospitality is assuming too much the 
air of a persecution.” 

** Qh, if it comes to fhat—— Here, Wilton, 
Bruneau, Perlot—all of you—let us be off, and 
leave the Herr Baron to finish his work at his 
leisure. After all, he has no reason for rejoic- 
ing to-day, and we Americans and our French 
friends——_” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” 

**Unpatriotic Yankees—oblivious Gauls—you 
do not seem to remember that this is the Fourth 
of July !” 

*“So it is! Come, let us be joyful—joyful— 
joyful !” sang Franklin Baird, a newly arrived 
Pennsylvanian, and the youngest of the class. 
And off they all went, leaving the stolid, sulky 
German to his own devices. 

**T say, Hardy,” said Paul Bruneau, linking 
his arm with that of his American comrade as 
they issued from the door of the Academy out 
into the street, ‘“‘did it never strike you that 
there is something uncommonly strange about 
Rabenstein and his ways ?” 

“T cannot say that I have found him anything 
more than a crossgrained, unsociable fellow. But 
I suppose he has been tried by political worries 
before he left his natiye land. An Alsatian who 
remains French at heart does not have a very 
pleasant time-of it, I should imagine, so long as 
he stays at home.” 

‘“‘Ah, but is he an Alsatian, after all? He 
says that he is, that is true. But he has none 
of the simplicity of character, the frank good 
humor of the race. My mother came from Stras- 
burg, and I know that all her nephews, my ma- 
ternal cousins, were very different from Raben- 
stein.” 

‘All individuals of the same race do not re- 
semble each other, Bruneau. Look at the Amer- 
ican members of our class. Baird is very differ- 
ent from Wilton, and I am not like either of 
them.” 

“Your country, Hardy, is a vast one—quite 
twice as large as France, I should say.” 

“‘We have one State—namely, Texas—that is 
larger than all France, and there are forty-four 
States in the Union.” 

Bruneau gazed at his companion with an in- 
credulous air, but was too polite to contradict 
him, so he simply continued his remarks by say- 
ing: 

‘You have a number of different national 
types, you see, in America, but that is not the 
case with Alsace and Lorraine. Then, too, Ra- 
benstein is so singularly taciturn. He converses 
with none of us, besides keeping out of every- 
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body’s way as much as possible. And he is so 
ill-natured and disobliging. Did you notice how 
he answered Perlot yesterday, when he asked him 
to pose to him for the arms of his Hercules ?” 

“Tt is true that old Pietro’s arm lacks symme- 
try sadly, aud that of Rabenstein, to judge by its 
proportions in a sleeve, must be at once muscular 
and well formed.” 

“All the more reason for his being polite and 
serviceable to a comrade. I have an idea—a 
baseless one, probably—that he was something 
or somebody in his native land—not Alsace, but 
possibly Germany—and that he is a spy.” 

“A spy? What nonsense, Bruneau? You 
Frenchmen see a spy in every beer drinker or 
hotel waiter from Emperor William’s dominions. 
Come, here’s our bathhouse. Now for a good 
splash. That will wash all absurd ideas out of 
your brain.” 

The discussion ended there, and the successive 
diversions afforded by the bath and the breakfast 
entirely changed for the moment the current of 
the young men’s thoughts. But the next morn- 
ing, when the group had once more assembled in 
the studio, the sullen expression and unsociable 
ways of the self-styled Alsatian once more became 
the subject of covert notice and whispered com- 
ment. At last young Wilton, throwing down his 
pencil, exclaimed : 

“Decidedly I can make nothing out of the arm 
of our old model. I must have some one else to 
sit for me. Here, Paul, Franklin, Hardy—some 
of you give me a look at your right arm for this 
Hercules of mine, won’t you ?” 

‘“ Bother !” responded Hardy, looking up from 
his work. ‘‘ There isn’t one of us with a biceps 
worth looking at, except perhaps cee 

He checked himself, remembering what Bru- 
neau had told him the day before respecting 
Rabenstein’s refusal to pose for Perlot, but the 
young Westerner had noticed the glance that he 
cast toward their sulky colleague, and he pounced 
upon Rabenstein with a gleeful shout. 

‘Here, man, you’re built like a grenadier or a 
Prussian. Off with your coat and roll up your 
shirt sleeves and v4 

But here he was interrupted by a howl of rage 
from Ulrich. The young man seemed to be 
driven literally out of his senses by the simple 
request of his comrade. He sprang to his feet, 
gesticulating fiercely, and shouted out his refusal 
in tones almost inarticulate with fury. His fel- 
low students at first gazed at him in amazement. 
Then Bruneau, collecting himself, cried out, in 
the midst of the growing excitement : 

‘See here, we’ll have no sach insolence from 
—from a fellow that we all suspect of sd 
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“You suspect me? Of what? Let me go— 
let me go! I will not stay here to be insulted.” 

But the lawless spirit of the young Bohemians | 
was aroused to its fullest extent. It had come to 
be a sort of trial of strength between them and 
Rabenstein, who, white as death and with glow- 
ing eyes, started to force his way to the door. 
He was surrounded in a moment, and, in spite 
of his frantic struggles, his coat was pulled off 
and a dozen busy hands were at work to roll up 
his shirt sleeves. There came a rending sound, 
and the sleeve of the right arm was torn open 
from wrist to shoulder. And then the young 
men, one and all, released their prisoner and 
stared in amazement at his naked arm. On its 
muscular roundness was visible a huge scar, the 
mark of some terrible wound, not only long and 
wide, but deeply sunken as though the living 
flesh had been rent away from the injured limb 
in some violent and inexplicable manner. Ulrich 
stood, pale and gasping, in their midst, and made 
no further effort to escape from his persecutors. 

*‘Gracious Heavens !” exclaimed young Baird. 
What a terrible scar you have there, Rabenstein ! 
How were you hurt ?” 

«“Was it a burn ?” asked another. 
man, can’t you ?” 

‘No; it was a bite,” interposed Wilton. See, 
there are the marks of teeth quite plain around 
the edge of the wound.” 

“*T will not answer. 
panted Rabenstein, 
from one to another. 

“Just tell us what it was that bit you,” inter- 
posed Hardy, in a facetious way. ‘‘ Was it a dog, 
or a bear—or, perhaps, some pretty girl, from 
whom you’ve tried to snatch a kiss, and who got 
a mouthful ie 

“‘Let me go, Tsay! ‘The judgment of the Lord 
—justice shall be done !” 

And, breaking away from his tormentors, Ra- 
benstein fled, coatless, and unheeding his torn 
sleeve, from the crowded room forth into the 
street. Wilton and Hardy, repenting their rough 
jest, followed him at full speed. But they were 
unable to overtake him. ‘They saw him plunge 
into the open doorway of a small hotel on the 
Rue du Marché St. Honoré, with a backward 
glance as if to see if anyone was pursuing him. 
There he disappeared. The young Americans 
continued in pursuit, and hurrying up the nar- 
row stairs, they reached the third floor just in 
time to hear a door on that landing slammed 
quickly and instantly locked. 

“Let us in, Ulrich; pray let us in!” cried 
Hardy, knocking at the door. ‘‘We are very 
sorry, and we have come to tell you so.” 


«* Speak, 


I will tell you nothing !” 
turning his ghastly face 
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There was no answer for a moment. > Then the 
report of a pistol sounded from within the barri- 
caded chamber. The two young Americans made 
# rush at the door, and succeeded in bursting off 
the ill-secured lock. But before they could effect 
an entrance there came from the room a cry of 
“‘ Justice shall be done!” followed by a second 
pistol shot, and then a heavy fall. Pushing open 
the door, they made their way into the chamber. 

Prone upon the floor lay Ulrich Rabenstein, 
with a frightful wound in one side of his skull. 
He was quite dead, the bullet having gone 
through his brain. The still smoking revolver 
lay where it had fallen from his hand. Tis bare 
right arm, contorted by the death spasm, showed, 
livid and appalling, the great scar that seemed 
set there as the sign and seal of some ghastly mys- 
tery. 

Wilton and Hardy gazed in horror and amaze- 
ment on the disfigured corpse of their unhappy 
comrade. The former at last broke silence with 
the ejaculation : 

«‘He must have been mad !” 

“Or else spurred to suicide by some terrible 
memory,” responded Hardy. ‘That mark upon 
his arm—what was it ?—what caused it ? Had it 
nothing to do with the poor wretch’s desperate 
deed ?” 

But this question was one that seemed for a 
long time impossible to solve. The police took 
possession of the dead man’s papers and few pos- 
sessions. ‘The former were all in good order, and 
perfectly correct, and the latter were few and 
valueless, with the exception of a massive seal 
ring, from the setting of which the stone had 
been removed, and possibly destroyed. <At all 
events it was not to be found, though the police 
searched for it diligently in the hope that it might 
bear an engraved coat of arms or crest, or even 
initials, which might give some clew to the iden- 
tity of the defunct. 

Time passed on, weeks lengthened into months, 
and Ulrich Rabenstein and his tragic end had 
hecome well-nigh forgotten, when one day Rufus 
Ifardy received from a friend in the United 
States, a journalist of energy and enterprise, a 
letter which ran as follows: “When I first re- 
ceived your epistle, my dear Hardy, containing 
the story of the suicide of your strange comrade, 
and describing the curious mark that he bore 
upon his arm, the revealing of which drove him 
to madness and self-destruction, it seemed to me 
that I remembered vaguely some event that had 
a bearing on that occurrence. It has taken me 
some time to look up the paragraph, which was 
all the harder to find as my recollection of it was 
so far from clear. But I came across it at length 
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in an old file of the New York Herald. It formed 
part of a letter from Berne, written about eight- 
een months ago, and ran; ‘A profound and pain- 
ful impression has been caused in this peaceful 
community by a murder which took place in the 
suburbs during the fair of last week, of which I 
wrote you an account. <A young girl, Bertha 
Muller by name, and a native of the little village 
of Jex, came with a party of her young friends 
to partake of the amusements of the féte. They 
lingered there till late in the evening, having 
spent some time in dancing at one of the open-air 
balls. It was near midnight when the merry band 
started to return to Jex. Some of the party de- 
clare that Bertha Muller was certainly with them 
at the moment of their departure, while others 
state that they saw and heard nothing of her 
after quitting the fair. At all events, the poor 
girl never was seen again alive. Her dead body, 
horribly mutilated and disfigured, was found a 
few days later amongst the bushes of a little wood 
not far from the fair ground. So far there is not 
the slightest clew by which the assassin can be 
traced—except one fact which may eventually 
lead to his apprehension, but which affords no 
assistance toward his identification for the pres- 
ent. The victim was a vigorous, powerfully 
built country girl, and she struggled hard against 
the wretch who killed her. When the post-mor- 
tem examination was made, the presiding physi- 
cian disengaged from between her clinched teeth 
a fragment of human flesh, which, on being sub- 
jected to a microscopieal investigation, was proved, 
by the hue of the tiny hairs that studded the skin, 
to have belonged to a fair-haired man. Some- 
where in this world, therefore, the murderer of 
Bertha Muller lives and moves and has his being, 
with a mark like that of Cain stamped upon him 
—one, too, that may one day bring him to jus- 
tice.’ ” 

The two friends looked at cach other in horri- 
fied amazement when the reading was concluded. 

“To think,” cried Wilton, ‘that we should 
have associated with such a villain! So that was 
the reason he would not join us on our bathing 
expeditions !” 

**T wonder who and what he really was,” said 
Hardy, thoughtfully. ‘ May we not misjudge 
him, after all? There is no positive evidence to 
prove that he was the slayer of Bertha Muller.” 

“Only the testimony of the scar, and also the 
more convincing evidence afforded by his suicide. 
If he was really the assassin, justice has indeed 
overtaken him. And if it were he, I cannot 
help thinking that the cruel deed and the self- 
murder that avenged it are alike the work of a 
madman,” 
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By J. CARTER BEARD, 


“Tn languid winds that northward blow, 
From lands where tropic summers glow, 
To temperate shores whose harvests show 
The bounty tepid rains bestow, 

Or borne upon the arctic flow 

Of icy currents as they go 

To dead coasts in their shrouds of snow, 
Hand in hand two spirits sow 

Seeds that germinate and grow 

On every side, above, below, 

As Birth and Death pass to and fro, 

In vapor in the fields of air, 

In gravid earth and water fair, 

Within, without us, everywhere.” 


“Is Nor the night air very injurious ?” asked 
a lady of her physician, as he pulled down the 
window sash and ventilated the close, heated 
chamber. 

“Tt couldn’t well be as injurious as the air in 
this room,” he replied, “if it had the essence of 
a thousand and one nights injected into it. Pure 
air, madam, is never injurious. Morbific air viti- 
ated by the unwholesome exhalations of sick peo- 
ple, adulterated by carbonic-acid gas from stoves 
and lamps and human breath, is always injurious. 
It is the sudden lowering of the temperature that 
sometimes follows the admission of fresh air that 
is alone to be guarded against. Be careful that 
your fresh supply of air does not come in direct 
contact with your person until it has been prop- 
erly warmed, and nothing but the most beneficial 
effects can result from its free admission at any 
and all times.” 

** How people manage to exist at all,” said this 
physician afterward, in speaking of the incident 
just related, ‘‘in atmospheres such as I some- 
times find surrounding my patients, I cannot 
quite understand. The air in the streets is bad 
enough, as is shown by an analysis I made of the 
dust that came in at my office window during a 
few days that I was absent last summer. I exam- 
ined it first with my large binocular microscope, 
and then subjected it to chemical tests. It is 
an interesting experiment, and well worth the 
trial to anyone possessing a microscope, leaving 
out the chemical part of it altogether. Hair, 
cotton, wool, woody fibres, powdered lime, mica, 
iron and many other such matters, made up, with 
grains of starch, spores of fungoid growths, eggs 
of parasitic insects and microbes without number, 
an interesting collection of organic and inor- 
ganic material whose sum total is dust. The old 
saying that ‘every man must eat his peck of 
dirt’? is not so true as that every man must 


breathe his peck of dust. Add to all this the 
sweeping of carpeted rooms, by which all the un- 
seen abominations held in the meshes of the woven 
fabrics—for there is little that is offensive in the 
air about us or on the earth beneath our feet that 
may not be imprisoned amidst its fibres — are 
projected into the air of the sick chamber to go 
straight to the lungs of its inmates, and I repeat, 
I wonder how people manage to exist at all under 
such conditions.” 

It will not mend matters to speak of such rep- 
resentations as ‘‘ nervous and crotchety,” and of 
those who make them as “cranks.” They are 
primarily true, admitting of as absolute demon- 
stration as a proposition in geometry, and it is 
rather a proof of common sense than the contrary 
to respect and be guided by them. ‘ No part of 
the animal economy,” says Physician KE. A. Parkes, 
F.R.S., ‘‘is in fact so likely to be compromised 
by poison as the lungs. The health, strength 
and integrity of those delicate organs are directly 
dependent upon pure, solarized air. The condi- 
tion of the lungs and the quality of the air are 
so intimate, the reciprocity is so complete, that 
a popular medical writer maintains that atmos- 
pheriec air is the natural food of the lungs. We 
cannot indeed doubt the intimate sympathy be- 
tween them and the air, the noxious properties 
of the atmosphere producing irritation and dis- 
ease of the sensitive mucous membrane which 
lines the air cells and tubes of those organs, be- 
sides corrupting the fonntain whence comes all 
growth and nutrition—the blood.” 

Especially dangerous is bad air in affections of 
the heart. Dr. Black, in the London Lancet, 
maintains that ‘‘impure air is more prolific of 
heart disease than any other cause. In thousands 
of instances of affections of the heart life is sacri- 
ficed, when, if the proper ventilation of the bed- 
rooms had been observed, the subjects of such 
disease might, despite the cardiac mischief, have 
continued to live for an indefinite time.” 

But what is true of cardiac disease is equally 
true of many others, and especially of scrofulous 
affections and consumption, which latter, accord- 
ing to Dr. MacCormac, is induced by rebreath- 
ing expired air. ‘‘ Persons of a delicate consti- 
tution or organization,” he says (and his advice 
may well apply to all persons whatsoever, weak 
or strong, in health or out of health), “should 
sleep alone, and, if possible, in spacious rooms, 
thus insuring a larger supply of pure, uncontami- 
nated air ; and the upper window sash should in- 
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variably be slightly lowered on retiring. When 
the sleeping apartment is small, if not carefully 
ventilated, oxygen, the essential element that sup- 
ports life, is quickly exhausted, and the individ- 
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ual takes back into the lungs carbonic-acid gas, 
so destructive of animal life; the whole system 
becomes deranged, the air cells ulcerate, and the 
entire bronchial region falls into disease.” 

The presence of this deadly gas, varbonic acid, 
which, as has been seen, quickly accumulates and 
impregnates the air of apartments where people 
congregate, may be known from its stupefying 
effects. The inmates of a room, if many in pro- 
portion to the space occupied, and especially if 
the ceiling is low, the place stove-heated and lit 
by gas or oil lamps, soon experience a lessening 
of the power of concentrating attention and a 
languor that merges into drowsiness, and finally 
into stupor or loss of consciousness. 

Pulpit orators in unventilated chapels should 
rather blame the physical constituents of the at- 
mosphere surrounding them for unwonted lack 
of mental ability on their own part, or a pro- 
nounced tendency to somnolence on that of their 
congregation, than spiritual agencies ; and school 
teachers in crowded schoolrooms will find thorough 
ventilation more efficacious than the severest dis- 
cipline in keeping pupils awake and attentive. 
We are creatures of environment. The air in 
which we physically live, move and have our 
being will surely impress its characteristics upon 
us, and sow thick with germs of death an organ- 
ism plowed and harrowed by disease, or let fall 
good seed of health and life that will grow through 
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many happy hours of ease to a green old age at 
last. 

But if we should give good heed what air we 
breathe, it is no less necessary to be careful what 
water we drink ; and, indeed, it may well be that 
we need to look more sharply in the latter in- 
stance, since our sense of smell, on picket duty, 
is not so apt to detect danger and give us timely 
warning. Indeed, to all the senses we can em- 
ploy for the purpose, sight, taste and smell, water 
may be accepted as fresh, pure and innoxious, 
and yet within it may lurk undetected germs of 
sickness and death. 

A favorite trick among the sellers of patent 
filters is to show a prospective customer two large 
glass receptacles, the one filled with unfiltered, 
turbid water upon a miry bed of sediment, and 
the other water from the same source after it has 
passed through the filter, translucent and spark- 
ling as liquid crystal. It is a very deceptive ex- 
hibition. No microscopic or chemical test will 
reveal the evil power, so cunningly does it hide 
itself in the limpid element; but it may be there, 
nevertheless, and all the artificial filters in the 
world cannot exorcise it. 

With natural filters the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. Nature is very patient. Her methods are 
slow, but thorough. Of all the rain that falls, 
for instance, but little, comparatively speaking, 
penetrates the surface soil. Part is eagerly seized 
upon by the thirsty air, and, evaporating, cools 
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the heated earth and gives the atmosphere the 
moisture with which in turn it supplies the needs 
of vegetable life and becomes respirable by ani- 
mals and men. Much of it is caught in passing 
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downward through the sod by roots of grasses 
and other plants, and appropriated to their uses. 
Slowly finding its tortuous way through the more 
or less porous beds of loam, sand and gravel, 
sometimes to a great depth, it becomes divested 
of organic impurities, and affords us one of our 
purest supplies of the element, spring and well 
water. 

No artificial process can ever purify water as 
its percolation by nature’s methods purify it, nor 
can artificial chemical treatment render it as 
wholesome as it is rendered in passing through 
nature’s laboratory to ‘“‘the spring on the hill- 
side,” or ‘‘the old oaken bucket that hangs in 
the well.” 

But it must be remembered that artificial 
sources of corruption are also to be considered, 
and that wells or springs, in the vicinity of sew- 
age collections in the form of cesspools, house 
drains, pigsties, manured land, graveyards, or 
soil contaminated by any manner of uncleanness, 
must be looked upon with suspicion. A great 
tree overhanging a well is a picturesque object, 
but its roots, penetrating to the impervious 
stratum of clay beneath, form channels which 
permit the surface drainage access to water that 
should be held sacred from such adulteration. 


AND WATER. 

Rain water is perhaps as pure a source in many 
respects as any from which we can draw supplies 
for drinking, being free from the mineral held in 
solution—seldom, however, in so great a degree 
as to be objectionable—in well, spring and surface 
waters. ‘* But the rain is the sewage of the at- 
mosphere.” All the complication of objectiona- 
ble substances called dust, the exhalations of mi- 
asmatic tracts of country, possibly the essence of 
certain prevailing diseases, and in the city, where 
from reeking gutters, garbage and dirty streets 
foul exhalations arise—all impurities are arrested 
and imprisoned by the rainfall. The atmosphere 
is washed and cleaned, but the rain water is quite 
unfit to drink. Our roofs, from which it is col- 
lected, are the catchalls for mineral and for or- 
ganic matters, too, that only want moisture to 
germinate and grow into putrefactive agencies. 
Let the first rain go by, turn the supply pipe 
from the cistern, and after a half or a full hour 
of hard and steady rain collect the residue, and if 
your cistern is perfect you will possess the purest 
drinking water that is to be had, as the saying 
goes, ‘‘ for love or money.” 

The well-known Theobald Smith, M.D., writ- 
ing from Washington, D. C., on this subject, per- 
tinently says: ‘Every summer there is a vast 
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emigration from the densely populated centres 
to the open country. Here there is apt to be 
much carelessness in sanitary matters. A vague 
notion seems to take hold of the traveler and the 
summer boarder that in the country is safety, and 
that pure air is an antidote for all liability to ill- 
ness. Yet this same migration often carries the 
same diseases that threaten us in the crowded 
cities into the country, where the general unsan- 
itary conditions are often more favorable to their 
dissemination than at home. In all cases it is 
best not to drink any water, the source of which 
we have not inspected or do not know, until 
boiled. We cannot rely on the so-called filtered 
water. No filter in the market can make water 
containing germs of discase wholesome and fit to 
drink.” 

All suspected water should first be boiled, and 
then filtered to re-aerate it, for boiled water, un- 
less impregnated with air, is flat, insipid and dis- 
tasteful. The drinking cup at the public fount- 
ain is the fertile source of untold grief and dis- 
aster. A single drop of half-dried sputum taken 
from its rim was recently analyzed, and found to 


contain nearly a million microbes, or germs of 
tubercular consumption. The water handed about 
in rail cars, and the ice-water cooler with its 
chained cup at the depots, are capable of doing 
more harm than scores of liquor saloons, bad as 
they may be; for the subtle, unseen venom is 
taken into the systems of delicate children and 
gentle women, there to work undeserved suffer- 
ing and calamity. These fatal germs are so fre- 
quently present that it is much better to go 
thirsty, for awhile at least, than incur danger 
by drinking possible infection. It is a mistake, 
too common not to need the authoritative cor- 
rection given it in late sanitary reports, that ice 
in freezing purifies itself. yen living germs 
survive, and it is almost as dangerous to use 
ice from impure water as to use the water itself. 
Beverages can be effectually cooled by being kept 
in a refrigerator with ice ; but the ice itself, un- 
less it is from pure water, should never come in 
direct contact with anything we eat or drink. 
What is here presented is by no means the result 
of views held by timid people or alarmists in any 
sense of the words. The statements made and 
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views advanced are held by thoroughly instructed 
sanitarians, by the most advanced scientists and 
the most practical and successful physicians, who 
have made the subject a matter of professional in- 
vestigation and lifelong study. 


SHELLS, GREAT AND SMALL. 


Many lives, especially of little children, are 
sacrificed at the altars of indifference, ignorance 
and indolence, when a very slight knowledge of 
sanitary laws and a very little care to comply 
with them would have averted all danger. 


SHELLS, GREAT AND SMALL. 


By CApTraAIn W. W. WEBb. 


THE noise, force, and tremendous moral effect 
generally, of artillery firing during a battle often 
does more to demoralize the force against which 
it is operating than the sharpest musketry, and 
many times decides an action when the propor- 
tionate amount of destruction inflicted would 
scarcely warrant it. 

In a cavalry fight in Georgia, in which light 
batteries on both sides took conspicuous parts, the 
truth of this assertion impressed itself upon my 
mind with particular force. 

My regiment had been ordered to take position 
across a creek which, in consequence of heavy 
rains, had overflowed its banks, and a quarter of a 
mile of low land on either side. We were turned, 
dismounted, into a cornfield on this low land, or at 
least what had been one a short time before, but 
now, owing to the earth being turned to liquid 
mud by the overflow, the cornstalks, by their own 
weight, lay flat on the surface, or else trodden 
underneath. Into this mass of mud and green 
leaves we were forced to wade, and finally to lie 
flat, with only head and shoulders out, having 
for protection a hastily constructed barricade of 
rails, the material for which had been a fence, 
but now was doing its best to emulate the exam- 
ple set by the corn, and float away. We, how- 
ever, wading about knee-deep in the rich, mortar- 


like mud, managed to collect enough rails to form * 


a very creditable barricade, the building of it be- 
ing somewhat accelerated, I think, by the increas- 
ing ‘‘zip” of bullets the enemy were now treat- 
ing us to. Behind this shelter, in a poultice of 
black mud, we lay for over an hour, doing what 
execution was possible with our carbines, firing 
through the spaces between the rails. The 
enemy’s bullets did us but little harm, fortu- 
nately, as the slanting rails in front sent them 
glancing and humming off over our heads. 

Our artillery, unable to cross the muddy space 
and deep creek, took post on the high land in 
rear, and firing as fast as possible, its shells, 
screaming like fiends, passed over our heads into 
the ranks of the enemy. 


We were really about midway between our ar- 
tillery and the enemy’s, therefore were treated to 
a double chorus of shrieks and screams, varying 
in tone according to the shape and character of 
the different missiles which both sides were hurl- 
ing in about equal proportion over our heads as 
fast as they could load and fire—the enemy di- 
recting theirs principally at our batteries, although 
now and then we would be treated to a shell, 
which would sadly disarrange our rails, and 
sprinkle our exposed parts with the muddy liquid 
surrounding us. 

That the effect of this shelling was demoraliz- 
ing but feebly expresses it. Although the shells 
passed over us at the height of eight or ten feet, 
yet it seemed as if each particular one turned our 
hair the wrong way as it passed, and we soon 
found ourselves in a great measure neglecting 
our small-arm practice, and sinking lower and 
lower in the mud. I never realized before the 
terrific force given these shells. ‘here was some- 
thing so resistless, so vindictive in their mad rush 
through the air, as though each one was bestrid- 
den by an angry demon bent on crashing through 
some living object, something that it must an- 
nihilate, and then, as if not content, darting 
from the ground on a second career of destruc- 
tion. 

The musket ball, though really more deadly, 
and generally directed at an individual mark, 
bears nothing appalling in its sound, nor does 
it mutilate or disfigure when it strikes; but when 
facing a range of guns, or even when partially 
protected, as we were, it is difficult for the brav- 
est to stave off the thought that perhaps in the 
next instant an arm or a leg may be dangling 
from the body, a crushed and bloody mass—or, 
quite as probable, the spirit itself may be rudely 
driven through a hideous wound across the 
boundaries of the undiscovered country. The 
musket ball does its work thoroughly, but comes 
on its way unheralded by the deafening roar and 
vicious shriek of its giant brother. 

Before the artillery duel was over the afternoon 
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was far gone, and in the gathering twilight the 
flashes of the guns on both sides could be dis- 
tinctly seen before the noise of the passing shells 
reached us. But now our attention was suddenly 
attracted by a sight so strange and novel that, 
mud-bedraggled and somewhat demoralized as we 
were, excited our keenest interest. The fast-in- 
creasing darkness revealed to us flashes of light 
as something struck the rails in our front. The 
flash was about like that of a Chinese cracker, 
followed by a report like that of a small pistol. 
Several exclaimed: ‘‘They are firing explosive 
bullets !” As the artillery fire had now about 
ceased, we gave our whole attention to this new 
phase of warfare, and before the fight ended we 
counted in our immediate vicinity about twenty 
of these, what appeared to be, diminutive shells. 
Much has been written both in assertion and in 
denial as to the use of explosive bullets during the 
Civil War. I have read several articles myself, 
written by both Unionists and Confederates, ac- 
cusing the other of their use, and denouncing the 
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practice as uncivilized and barbarous. I cer- 
tainly saw—and, too, in company with at least 
a hundred others—what appeared to be explosive 
bullets, made to explode by concussion. If they 
were not explosive bullets, what were they ? 

As for their being denounced as unfit for civil- 
ized warfare, I cannot agree to. Why should not 
a small shell be fired from a musket—which at the 
most could not kill more than one—as well as 
one a thousand times as large hurled from a can- 
non, and capable of destroying a hundred ? The 
object of war is to kill, and it matters but little 
how it is done, to my mind. 

It seems, certainly, rather absurd to taboo the 
little bullet with its accumulation of destructive- 
ness inside, and call it uncivilized, while the 
blowing up of regiments sky-high by the spring- 
ing of mines, and the hurling for hours of tons 
and tons of iron balls and bursting shells by hun- 
dreds of cannon, carrying death and mutilation 
in every form, is considered in the highest de- 


gree correct and civilized. 


THE MAN’S HAT. 


By Joe. BENTON, 


It is singular that we read and hear so much 
about ladies’ hats, and are told almost nothing 
about those worn by men. But they have a his- 
tory, nevertheless. There are certain writers who 
say that the hat was first worn by men in the fif- 
teenth century, and that Charles VII. of France 
set the fashion. But this is not only presump- 
tively improbable, it is also absolutely untrue. 
While we cannot say who was the first man to 
put on a hat, unless it was Adam, we know they 
were worn in Europe long before the time of this 
French monarch. There are pictures given in 
manuscripts of the eleventh century, preserved in 
the Cottonian Museum, which show that several 
kinds of hats were then in vogue in England. 

Chaucer writes in one of his tales of a character 
therein depicted : 

‘* And fro the benche he drove away the cat, 


And laid adoune his potente and his hat, 
And eke his scrip, and set himself adoun.” 


And Langland, the author of ‘ Piers Plowman,” 
who was earlier than Chaucer and Froissart, 
refers to the hat as no new or novel article of wear. 
But one may go far back of English history and 
still find the hat. It is doubtful if a single gen- 
eration of men ever lived who did not use some 


head covering. In early Asiatic times this, to 
be sure, was a hood, made continuous and con- 
nected with a cloak—a garment which was worn 
by both men and women. But we know that 
hats existed in Rome; for a hat or cap was given 
to such slaves as were allotted their freedom, 
from which comes the symbol of a liberty cap. 
A certain kind of cap was given to students, in 
medieval times, when they had acquitted them- 
selves of their studies, and, of course, passed out 
from their teachers’ rule. The college square 
cap is said to have been invented by Patrouillet, 
a Frenchman. The fool’s cap, sometimes worn, 
was an emblem of disgrace. 

Men’s hats, when you come to think of them, 
have really more meaning than those worn by 
women, even if they are not as handsome. Ges- 
ler’s hat ‘‘ was the indirect instrument of giving 
freedom to Switzerland, and first developing the 
heroic spirit of William Tell.” The highest rank 
below the Pope, in the Roman Catholie Church, 
is the cardinal, who is distinguished by his hat. 
The origin of it is traced to Pope Innocent IV., 
in the thirteenth century. The scarlet color was 
intended to signify that the wearer of it was will- 
ing to shed his blood for the cause he espoused. 

The Saxon word for hat, Haef, means some- 
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thing which covers ; though according to Horne 
Tooke, both ‘‘hat” and “hood” come rather 
from Haefrar, which means “ to raise,” because 
these articles are lifted up in being placed on the 
head. 

All the aristocratic ranks, such as earls, dukes, 
marquises, barons, viscounts, etc., are known by 
the hats they wear. And what, asks some writer, 
is the crown of a monarch but an exalted and 
glorified hat ? 

If you lift your hat, or touch its brim, you pay 
your respects, or do homage. Its relation to the 
thinking part of man, no doubt, ennobles it. 


Ml 
le 


THE MAN’S HAT. 


sandals, and when he found that the moisture 
and prossure of his feet compacted the substance 
into a solid fabric, he gathered the hint from 
which felt was afterward made. So, at any rate, 
the story runs; but new ideas are rarely one 
man’s monopoly. Felt really existed before the 
bishop’s discovery, and was well known to the 
Greeks and Romans. A very accurate descrip- 
tion of the way to make it is given by Pliny. 

The Greeks, however, wore a simple cap, called 
the cudo, which was merely a hard toppiece, 
like the modern Derby, only taller, and without 
the brim. An animal’s hide was drawn over it. 


RATHER LATE IN THE DAY, PERHAPS! 


‘‘OH, GRANDPAPA DEAR, SUCH FUN! 


Men, for the most part, take off their hats before 
an audience, but the Quakers, who do not, make 
the hat expressive of their protest against the 
precedence of any priest or king. Jews in the 
South of Europe were once compelled to wear 
yellow caps. In France those Israelites who had 
gone into flagrant bankruptcy, whereby others 
were cheated, were forced to wear a green hat, so 
that they might be commercially avoided. 

St. Clement, the fourth Bishop of Rome, is the 
patron saint of hatters. It was he who discov- 
ered the method of felting. When he was a wan- 
dering monk it was his habit to put tow in his 


THE FORTUNE TELLER’s coME! 


Do coME AND HAVE YOUR FORTUNE TOLD!” 


The Greek pileus, which is a soft, conical felt 
hat, made without a brim, is supposed to be the 
true precursor of the modern hat. But the 
Greeks used various styles made of felt, some of 
which .resemble the beaver hat of modern times. 
The pilews is represented on many Grecian coins. 
“The petasus of the Greeks and Romans was, as 
its name implies, an expansion of the pileus.” It 
had a liberal brim, which caused it to resemble 
many of the soft hats of our time. Sometimes its 
brim had a downward droop, and again it curved 
upward. 

The early Britons wore skullcaps, and also the 
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hooded cloak. In the fourteenth century the 
ladies outdid their lords by wearing headdresses, 
four or five feet in height, or three or four feet 
in diameter, from which long and heavy draperies 
were suspended. They were the subject of more 
outery than the modern opera hat, and were so 
large as to make that insignificant. Strutt’s 
“ Boox of English Costumes” gives for this era a 
curious group of knotted and flowing hats that 
were worn by the men. They were composed of 
cloth, ends of which flowed out in all directions. 
A much more respectable hat, something like a 
soft round hat, was worn in the fifteenth century ; 
but there were also other hats in those days, of 
stiff make, with narrow crowns running to a nar- 
rower end. In several of these feathers were 
stuck. The beaver hat was imported into Eng- 
land from Flanders in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

In Henry VII.’s reign men’s hats were said to 
be “‘ convenient and picturesque.” In the reign 
of Elizabeth « plain button cap was indicative of 
a countryman; but there were many kinds of 
hats then in use—hats made of hair, of taffeta, 
of wool and of velvet. Some were flat, and broad 
in the crown ; some had the sharp crown going 
up, “‘like the spere or shaft of a steeple.” It 
was not uncommon to richly decorate these hats 
with jewels, gold or silver lace and feathers. The 
beaver hat was first worn by the nobility exclu- 
sively ; and the silk hat of so many gencrations, 
the beaver’s successor, is kept still in the atmos- 
phere of distinction by being the hat prescribed 
for noble occasions. 

Ornaments on the hatband often indicated rank 
and quality. An old couplet says: 


‘* Any cap, whate’er it may be, 
Is still the sign of some degree.” 


The Puritan hat had no band or ornament what- 
ever. The hats in Charles II.’s time were coy- 
ered with feathers, and Pepys notes in his Diary 
that both men and women then wore hats almost 
alike—just as some young ladies to-day wear the 
man’s Derby. The cocked hat, famous in our 
Revolutionary era, was not handsome, but it was 
highly respectable. It was hateful to the French 
Revolutionists, and therefore dear to the Empe- 
ror Paul of Russia. This Emperor made a law 
to the effect that any of his subjects who wore a 
round hat should be knouted and sent to Siberia. 
A little after the middle of the eighteenth cent- 
ury hats began to assume the general shape they 
took and maintained for nearly a hundred years. 
For fifty years past the chief changes in hats have 
been the abandonment of the stiff silk one for 
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everyday use; the adoption of the soft felts, for 
which Kossuth and Henry Ward Beecher set the 
exumple, and the spread of the all-pervading 
Derby. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By GrorGce C. HurLBuT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


One essential quality of the geographer, in these days 
of steam and electricity, is reluctance to accept the more 
or less startling bits of information which appear every 
week in the reports of daily papers. It is often with en- 
tire good faith that a writer sends off a note about the 
discovery of a volcano in California, or a wonderful cave 
in Iowa containing statues of prehistoric men and in- 
scriptions in an unknown tongue, or some other not im- 
possible, but wholly improbable, story, which cannot be 
traced to its author. Real discoveries have some one to 
vouch for them, and they are nearly always reached by 
gradual approaches, not by surprise. Even in the least 
known parts of Africa and Australia explorers have a 
general conception of the peoples and the lands they are 
likely to find. And in such a case as that of the Kong 
Mountains, north of the Ivory Coast on the Gulf of 
Guinea, Captain Binger found, not a chain, like that fig- 
ured on quite recent maps, but detached peaks rising 
from an elevated plateau. Mungo Park’s report was cor- 
rected, but it had a basis of fact. The general configura- 
tion of the continents is known, and the mapping of their 
surface is the chief work that remains to be accomplished. 
New tribes of men will be met with, but they will not be 
very unlike the tribes already known, and it may be as- 
sumed that the physical features of interior Africa bear a 
logical relation to those already well known. Two points 
in our own continent are objects of interest at the present 
time: Alaska and Labrador. So much had been said of 
the stupendous Falls of the Grand River, in Labrador, 
that two expeditions set out almost simultaneously the 
past summer {o reach and measure them. They were re- 
ported to be 2,000 feet in height; yet the only authority 
appealed to was that of Mr. Randle F. Holme, who visited 
Labrador in 1887, but was obliged to turn back when fifty 
miles from the Falls. He says, in his report: ‘‘ It follows, 
assuming the elevation of the tnbicland on the east to be 
approximate to that on the south, that in the thirty miles 
beginning with the Grand Falls and endiag with Lake 
Waminikapou there is a drop of about 2,000 fect.” The 
Bowdoin College expedition has the honor of discovering 
the Falls, two of its members, Messrs. Cary and Cole, hay- 
ing reached them on the 13th of August. The spray was 
visible twenty miles, and from the Falls the water flows 
through a cation of archzean rock, with sides 500 feet in 
height. The reported height of the Falls was found to be 
a gross exaggeration, and the perpendicular descent was 
found to be only 200 feet, while the rapids add about 300 
feet, and the total is, therefore, not more than 500 feet. 
These measurements were practically corroborated by 
Messrs. Bryant and Kenaston, of the second expedition, 
who reached the spot two weeks after Cary and Cole, 
though Mr. Bryant makes the Falls 316 fect high, and the 
rapids about 200 feet. Details, after all, tell but lit- 
tle in such matters, for the mightiest known cataracts, Ni- 
agara and the Victoria Fall of the Zambezi, are less than 
200 feet in height. It will be some time before the Labra- 
dor Falls take their appropriate place in the catalogue of 
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natural wonders. Several expeditious have entered Alaska 
during the year, one under the command of Lieutenant 
Israel C. Russell, whose work is always serious and thor- 
ough. He was sent out by the Smithsonian Institution to 
make a survey of Mount St. Elias, and settle, if possible, 
the disputed question as to its elevation. It was reported 
for a time that Russell's party had met with disaster, but 
later intelligence, toward the end of October, told of their 
safety. The ascent of Mount St. Elias has been tried, but 
after an elevation of 14,000 feet had been reached the 
attempt was abandoned in the face of terrible storms. 
Another party, led by Messrs. Schwatka and Hayes, is 
said to have crossed the Mount St. Elias Range, and to 
have discovered a large number of new mountains, sev- 
eral of which will rank among the highest in North Amer- 
ica. One peak, nearly 16,000 feet high, was named after 
Major Powell, of the Geological Survey. Over one hun- 
dred varieties of mosses were collected, and many speci- 
mens of rock; but the most remarkable discovery was that 
of volcanic ashes spread over the whole region in a layer 
of two or three inches in thickness, and about a foot below 
the surface. Near St. Elias this layer was 100 feet in 
thickness. Schwatka considers that the theory of an ice 
belt extending from Mount St. Elias to the Arctic Circle is 
now disproved, and he fixes the limit of the ice belt at 
forty miles beyond the St. Elias Range, the country out- 
side of that limit being free from ice and snow for several 
months ‘in the year. The savage grandeur of nature in 
those northern regions loses nothing in Schwatka’'s re- 
ports.” He tells of atrip in canoes through “the great- 
est cafion in North America,” where the torrent bore 
them along at the rate of a mile in three minutes, and Dr. 
Hayes was twice thrown into the water, and was saved 
only by the narrowness of the cafon; but the width is 
not given. 


Captatn Hooper's report of his cruise in the Corwin, 
during the past summer, tells of renewed activity in the 
little island of Bogoslov, in N. Lat. 53° 57, and W. Long. 
168° 00°. Professor Davidson, of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, says, in the ‘* Bulletin” of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, Vol. 22, No. 2 (1890): ‘* This 
was the condition of the volcanic islets until the 10th of 
February, 1890, when a sudden eruption took place, and 
the great light and clouds of pumice ashes filled the sky. 
The 17th and the 22d were also marked by great activity ; 
avd from the village of [liulitk the flames were seen over 
the crest line of Makixhin.” Mukishin lies about forty-six 
miles to the east of Bogosloy, and Lliuliuk twelve or thir- 
teen miles east of Maktishin. When Bogosloy was visited 
in the summer of 1890, it was found that most of the 
stretch of sand which had connected its two peaks had 
disappeared, and that the soundings had been changed. 
Iu 1891 the Corwin found the sand and rock between the 
peaks entirely gone. One peak, known as “ Sail Rock.” 
had disappeared, and another was spouting fire and lava, 
which threw a glow over the waters for miles in every di- 
rection, A passage between the peaks, with soundings 
varying from twenty fathoms to unknown depths, was 
found; and off the shore, where there had been good an- 
chorage, the lead failed to reach bottom. The rocks throw 
out a steam white and very dense, and this rises in a 
white cloud, visible from a distance of thirty miles. The 
top of the island is always enveloped in steam, and the 
heat is breaking away the rock in masses. Seals, sea 
lions and water fowl abound, aud the temperature of the 
water around the island is much higher than that of the 
ucighboring ocean. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


Tue Glazier pretense of discoveries in the Itasca Basin 
has been disposed of by the action of the International 
Geographical Congress at Berne, which has recognized 
Schoolcraft, Lieutenant Allen and Nicollet as the real dis- 
coverers of the source of the Mississippi: and almost at 
the same moment with the decision of the Congress in 
this interesting matter appeared the Report of Mr. J. V. 
Brower, Commissioner of the Itusea State Park, on his 
Survey made under the auspices of the Minnesota State 
Historical Society. With his Report, which succinctly re- 
views the explorations from the beginning, Mr. Brower 
presents a careful topographical map. Itasca Lake has 
three arms, one on the west, one on the east and one on 
the north. From the northern arm flows the Mississippi 
River. The other lakes and lakelets, of which there are 
many in the basin, either terminate in Itasca, or are mere 
ponds, without visible outlet. The question as to the 
source of the Mississippi never ,had a legitimate existence 
after the survey of Nicollet, in 1836, and the Minnesota 
Historical Society has done a good work in publishing Mr. 
Brower’s accurate map. 


Tue most striking event in the African news is the con- 
firmation of the reported disaster to Crampel’s Lake 
Tchad expedition. Crampel left Brazzaville, in the 
French Congo, on the 16th of August, 1890. His party 
consisted of 4 Europeans—Nébout, Biscarrat, Orsi and 
Lanziére ; 3 interpreters, 30 armed Senegalese, 95 natives 
of Congo tribes and 128 carriers. The most advanced 
French post was Bangui, situated on the bend of the 
Ubangi River, and here he arrived on the 25th of Septem- 
ber. After strengthening the post and restoring order im 
the region, he left again in December, and plunged into 
the wilderness. He reached the Zuvanga River in safety, 
and sent back a letter from there, January 19th; the last 
communication received from him. Within a few months 
rumors were heard that Orsi and Lanzitre had been killed : 
and later came a dispatch from M. de Brazza, the Gov- 
ernor of the French Congo, announcing the receipt of 
information that Crampel and Biscarrat, together with 
the Arab interpreter, had been assassinated, while Nébout , 
with the rear guard, had succeeded in retreating to the 
river. A later telegram confirmed, with added details, the 
report of the murder. A Loango child, a servant of the 
Arab interpreter, had reached the camp, which was under 
the charge of Biscarrat, and told him of Crampel’s death. 
Soon after the child’s arrival some Mohammedans entered 
the camp to engage as porters. They were emissaries of 
the men who had killed Crampel, and their plan was to 
wait for the coming of Nébout and the rear guard in order 
to kill the two white men. They saw that they were recog- 
nized by the child, and took their measures at once. Bis- 
earrat and the child were cut down, and with them a 
native guard. Nothing had been heard of Nebout’s party, 
and measures had been taken to reinforce the posts oz 
the line of the Ubangi. Crampel was not yet thirty years 
old, but he had made himself a distinguished place amon 
the energetic and capable men who are building up the 
French African empire. In a letter to his friend Harry 
Alis he says: ‘ Aside from the direct results which it 
muy have, my journey will be, no matter whether I suc- 
ceed or whether I perish, the symbol of what must be done 
by France in the future. In France we never become im- 
passioned for complicated theories ; what we demand is a 
clear formula and a fact to set it before us in a concrete 
form, so to speak. To make a point of union on the shores 
of Lake Tchad for our possessions of Algeria-Tunisia, of 
the French Soudan, and of the Congo, will constitute this 
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formula, and my journey will be the symbolic fact.” A 
second French expedition, under M. Fourneau, which 
was advancing to Lake Tchad from the northwest, has 
also been driven back with great loss, and a similar fate 
has overtaken two German parties, commanded, respect- 
ively, by Zintgraff and Morgeu. A newexpedition, under 
Gravenreuth, is now in preparution, and the Committee de 
l’Afrique Frangaise is organizing a party to take up the 
work of Crampel. 

Tue Kuen Lun Mountains have been carefully studied 
by Dr. G. Wegener, in the Berlin Zeitschrift der Gesell fiir 
Endkunde. The range extends from the meridian of 
75° E. Long. to that of 118°, and from Lat. 30° to 40° N. 
It has a length of 2,390 miles, and a breadth, where widest, 
of 500 miles; und its area is about 425,000 square miles. 
There are six parallel chains, running E.S.E. to N.N.W. 

- by W.; the three southern chains being longer than the 
others. The uppermost southern chain overlaps at the 
eastern end the chain below, and this overlaps the lowest. 
There is in the fourth chain the great depression of 'T'sai- 
dam, intersected by the meridian of 90° E. Long. ; and ev- 
ery chain may be said to be composed of a number of smaller 
chains, lying close together, and running in a straight 
line in the general direction. The highest elevations are 
in the west, where the most southern chain reaches 20,000 
feet ; and it does not fall below 16,000 feet for about half 
its length. Throughout the whole range there is a sur- 
prising scarcity of animal and vegetable life. There are 
vast regions of the west and centre without inhabitants ; 
and these districts are swept by sandstorms. Some of the 
lower parts are traversed by nomads. The geological 
structure shows that the Kuen Lun is one of the oldest 
parts of the Asiatic Continent. 


THe news from Central Africa is discouraging as to the 
prospects of the British East African Company, which is 
reported to be on the eve of abandoning its work in 
Uganda, where Stanley supposed he had converted Mtesa 
and his people to Christianity. The difficulty is the want 
of funds for the construction of a railway to Mombasa, on 
the Indian Ocean. An application to Parliament for an 
appropriation has failed, and the stockholders of the com- 
pany have so far withheld further contributions. The re- 
lations of the company are also far from friendly with the 
Germans in East Africa, and a decree of the German Gov- 
ernment has added to the difficulties of the English. This 
decree forbids the recognition of native concessions to 
non-Germans for roads and railways, commercial and min- 
ing monopolies, and concessions of mines or lands be- 
longing in whole or in part toatribe. Although the de- 
eree is supposed to take effect only in countries within 
the German sphere of influence, it is none the less clearly 
intended to hamper the English operations in Central and 
Eastern Africa, where the limits between the territories 
held or claimed by the English and the Germans are con- 
terminous and overlap each other at many points. In 
the changes just made by Portugal in the administration 
of her East African province, it is not impossible that a 
similar intention to embarrass the English enterprises may 
have been at work. The Province of Mozambique was 
divided, on the 12th of October, into two provinces, 
known, respectively, as Mocambique and Lourenco-Mar- 
ques; the two to form collectively the East African Free 
State. Mocambique lies to the north of the Zambezi, 
Lourenco-Marques to the south of it. The administration 
of these provinces will be in the hands of private com- 
panies, formed like the German and British African Com- 
panies. An inflow of capital for the necessary development 
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of these regions seems to be assured to the companies, 
and some of the benefits which the English had hoped to 
monopolize may elude their grasp. At the same time it is 
well not to build too much in anticipation. The work of 
African civilization is not to be carried with a rush, and 
men must be prepared for disappointment. The example 
of the Congo Free State, fallen after six years into what 
looks like premature decay, should moderate enthusiasm. 
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Battle Creek, Mich. 

THe New Wor.p anv THE NEw Book, anv Kinprep Essays. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 239 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

In Biscayne Bay. By Caroline Washburn Rockwood. 
Ilustrated, with Photographic Sketches by Thomas 
Avery Hine. 286 pp. Cloth and Gilt, $2.50. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. 

Tue Perrume Hotper. A Persian Love Porm. By Cra- 


From the 


ven Langstroth Betts. 49 pp. Vellum Boards. Saal- 
field & Fitch, Bible House, New York. 
Anatomy In ArT and THE Art or Mopeinc. By Jona- 


than Scott Hartley. 135 Illustrated. Cloth, 
$3.00. J.S. Hartley, 145 W. Fifty-fifth Stupet, New 
York. 


Mirra and music reign supreme at that comfortable 
New York playhouse, the Casino. The charming opera 
bouffe, ‘‘ The Tyrolean,” has been holding this stage for 
many weeks, and the pretty songs and laughable jokes have 
won for it a goodly share of success. Miss Marie Tem- 
pest’s rendering of the nightingale song is one of the prin- 
cipal features of the opera, while the other members of 
the company all do their parts in giving the auditors a 
pleasant evening. 
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Mr. New, Macponaup’s interesting paper upon ‘ Five 
British Authors,” which was published in the November 
number of Frank Lresuie£’s Poputark MontHuy, contained 
a reference to Marie Corelli, the well-known novelist, as 
the daughter of the late Dr. Charles Mackay. This, it ap- 
pears, was an inaccuracy, and Miss Corelli writes us from 
London as follows: ‘‘I am not the daughter of Charles 
Mackay, nor in any way related to him except by adop- 
tion. Iam the daughter of his second wife by her first 
marriage ; a posthumous child, and only an infant in arms 
when my mother married Dr. Mackay. Everybody knows 
this except, so it seems, the Americans. My name is not a 
nom de plume, but my own legal one. I hope you will 
have the goodness to remedy the error you have inadvert- 
ently made. I had to write on the same subject to the 
editor of the New York Herald, who very courteously at- 
tended to my request.” 


Wat man or woman lover has not searched through 
volume after volume of poetry to find some line or verse 
appropriate to his or her special love affair to send or read 
to the object of adoration? This long and tedious search 
after little gems of sentiment is no longer necessary, for 
there has just been published by Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton, the first part of a two-volume work, in which are 
gathered many of the best poems treating of the divine 
passion. It is entitled ‘‘’The Lover’s Yearbook of Po- 
etry,” containing a poem for every day in the year, col- 
lected and arranged by Horace Parker Chandler. Some 
charming bits of poetry are here set forth with good type 
and pretty binding. 


Some very bright and original short stories for young 
people are given by Clyde Fitch, in his ‘‘ The Knighting 
of the Twins, and Ten Other Tales” (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston). The stories are interesting, and told in a pleas- 
ant, readable style. 


Tur latest of the little books on ‘‘ Decisive Events in 
American History” (Lee & Shepard, Boston) is ‘‘ The 
Battle of Gettysburg,’ by Samuel Adams Drake, and it is 
a complete and interesting account of this great conflict. 


A number of Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s essays have 
just been collected and published in book form by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, under the title, ‘‘ The New World and 
the New Book, and Kindred Essays.” Besides the open- 
ing paper, which was read before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, there are articles on ‘‘ Literary Tonics,” ‘‘ The Peril 
of American Humor,” ‘‘ Do We Need a Literary Centre ?” 
‘‘The Proposed Abolition of the Plot,” ‘‘ American Trans- 
lators,” ‘‘ The Decline of the Sentimental,” ‘‘ The Test of 
the Dime Novel,” ‘‘ The Literary Pendulum,” ‘‘ A World 
Literature,” and eighteen others. 


Mvca has been published recently that will please loy- 
ers of fiction, and there are few persons who do not like 
to dip into the pages of romance now and then. Some of 
the latest reprints and new stories are, ‘‘ The Bachelor of 
Salamanca,” translated from the French of Le Sage by 
James Townsend, with a few poor illustrations (Worthing- 
ton Company, New York; ‘‘ Straight On,” a story for 
young and old, by the author of ‘' Colette,” well illus- 
trated (D. Appleton & Co., New York); ‘t Asmodeus; or, 
The Devil upon Two Sticks,” from the French of Le 
Sage, with illustrations by Tony Johannot (Worthington 
Company, New York); ‘‘The Shoplifter,” by Georges 
Ohnet (the Waverly Company, New York): ‘‘A Ruby 
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Beyond Price,” by Sir Gilbert Campbell (the Minerva 
Publishing Company, New York) ; ‘‘ Rose and Lavender,” 
a pretty story for girls, by the author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission” (Roberts Brothers, Boston). 


Mr. J. 8. Hantiey, the well-known New York sculptor, 
has rendered a real service to art students by putting into 
a practical textbook (‘‘ Anatomy in Art’’) his accurate and 
experienced knowledge of the external anatomy of the 
human form, both ip action and in repose. The basis of 
this book is the series of Lectures delivered by the 
sculptor-author before the Art Students’ League, and in it 
have been incorporated the illustrations from Fau’s ‘‘ Anat- 
omy and Artists,” some drawings from Schadow’s work 
on Proportion,” and a number of reproduced photographs 
from nude models. An appendix in six brief chapters de- 
tails, with the aid of illustrations, ‘‘ The Art of Modeling.” 


Mr. Craven Lancstrotrn Betts, who is known as a suc- 
cessful translator of Béranger’s songs, demonstrates his 
original quality as a poet in ‘‘ The Perfume Holder,” a 
Persian love tale told in smooth and pleasant pentameter 
couplets. Both the story itself and the style in which it 
is sung are tinged but not overcolored with the Orient. 
The perfume holder is described in the following passage, 
which may serve as a fair sample of Mr. Betts's verse : 


‘* You in the misty amethystine West 
Know not with what a rare and pungent zest 
The Persian in his drier, purer air 
Values his perfume even as his prayer. 
The perfume holder—an effeminate whim 
To you—holds yet an honored place with him: 
Scatter within it but some glowing coals, 
Lo! from the brasier forth the perfume rolls, 
Like the warm incense of the votive breath 
From lovers’ lips as they unclose in death!” 


The dainty elegance of the volume in which the publish- 
ers (Saalfield & Fitch) have enshrined this poem deserves 
special mention. 


Tux ideal cherished by every new periodical, but real- 
ized by few, is to ‘ fill a long-felt want.” Conspicuous 
among the fortunate few is that breezy and elegant new- 
comer, 7'he Club, an illustrated monthly journal of club 
life, for men and women. It is edited by Messrs. Edward 
Bunnell Phelps and Joe Kerr, who in starting this pioneer 
American club chronicle have put a new idea into opera- 
tion, and deservedly scored a hit. ‘‘ Up to date,” as The 
Clud says for itself, ‘‘there has been no publication es- 
pecially devoted to the interests of American clubs, to 
comprehensively and accurately mirror the doings and 
happenings of the club world. Zhe Club proposes to fill 
this particular unoccupied niche. For the little jars and 
teapot tempests of the club family it will have no ear. 
For the legitimate news and gossip of the big club world, 
with its 500,000 or more denizens on American soil alone, 
it has a lively appetite.” 


“THe American Lapy” is a new monthly illustrated pe- 
riodical, filled with matters of interest to femininity, refined 
and tasteful in dress—as befits an American lady—and 
exhaling, literally, the perfume of the boudoir, as it is 
printed upon scented paper. Among its special prize of- 
fers to canvassers is the following: ‘‘ Any lady procuring 
five hundred subscriptions shall secure a complete wed- 
ding trousseau.” ‘The other essential requisite for a wed- 
ding, namely, 2 bridegroom, is not ‘thrown in”; the fair 
prize winner must look out for him while procuring her 
five hundred subscriptions. 
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j ETROPOLITAN life in winter is many-sided, 
and presents a wonderful variety to all sorts 
and conditions of people. There is in the 
great city an ever-changing round of attrac- 
tions. That is what makes the metropolis 
so fascinating to the uninitiated, so enjoyable 
to the pleasure seeker, so satisfactory to the 
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rich, so compensating to the poor, who can look 
on, even if they do not participate in, the gay 
parade and passing show. 

Few unadulterated pleasures there are in the 
metropolis in the summer. In grilling weather, 
with the mercury in the nineties, the pavement un- 
der one’s feet is hot as a live coal; the walls and 
polished stones blind the eyes with dancing waves 
of reflected heat. It is then that the prisoners of 
poverty steam and swelter in lofty tenements, 
where families are packed in rooms like dogs in 
a kennel. Most of the places of amusement have 
closed for the season. The halls—the halls of 
dazzling light—know the people of “‘ our set ” no 
more. On Murray Hill, Fifth Avenue and else- 
where you find curtains drawn, blinds closed and 
front doors boarded up. The butterflies of fashion 
have gone, they have fled—to seaside and mount- 
ain slope. People who are left ‘in town” over 
summer usually remain from necessity, not from 
choice. 

But the delights of the metropolis in winter 
demand little argument or explanation. ‘‘ Good 
wine needs no bush.” At no time of the fleeting 
year does the face of the city wear a more inviting 
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aspect than at the approach of the 
social season, which may be said to 
begin just before Thanksgiving, and 
which ends in Lent. 

The great annual gathering of the 
clans takes place in November. The 
leaders come from different places— 
Europe, Newport, Bar Harbor, Lenox 
and Great Barrington. The Sum- 
mer Girls returned some time ago, 
and are now maturing plans for the 
winter. The buds and the belles 
come back later—with their dogs and 
their maids, and their bandboxes and 
their bags and their mammas—ready 
for the winter campaign. 

The change is in the air, about as 
noticeably as it is on Fifth Avenue 
and in the shops. The shopper feels 
it when she sees the seductive ad- 
vertisement of fall and winter ‘‘ bar- 
gains”; the clubman feels it when he 
sees the ‘“‘boys” around again; the 
bon vivant feels it when he sees the 
word ‘‘canvasback” on the menu. 
He who runs may read that the shop- 
ping season is at hand. 

Of the many places of interest in 
New York, the ‘‘shopping district ”’ 
comes near to being the most inter- 
esting. This region extends, roughly 
stated, from Ninth Street to Twenty- 
third Street along Broadway; from Fourteenth 
Street to Twenty-third Street along Sixth Avenue. 
There are, of course, some houses outside of these 
limits, for example, on Fifth Avenue and on 
Forty-second Strect. The shopping grounds of 
the great East Side populace are Grand Street and 
the Bowery. This district is the great Vanity Fair 
of the town. It is the stamping ground of all 
the shopping women who live within two hours’ 
railway ride of the city. The total amount of 
dry-goods, dressmaking, jewelry and notion busi- 
ness done in the district in the year cannot be 
far from $%500,000,000. Nowhere else in the 
United States, in the same space, is there so 
much retail traffic done in fabrics, in articles of 
wear and ornament. 

On a winter Saturday, Fourteenth or Twenty- 
third Street is really a sight worth seeing. Take 
a peep at the shop windows. See the wonderful 
profusion and variety of color. There is a crowd 
of women in sealskin cloaks, fur capes and dia- 
mond earrings in front of almost every window. 
Late in the afternoon the big shops are bathed in 
a blaze of light. Many people linger long and 
longingly before the jewelry shops. The spark- 
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ling gems and exquisite articles in silver and gold 
have a peculiar kind of fascination for those who 
covet, but have not the wherewithal to satisfy 
their desires. Not less interesting are the Jap- 
anese shops, with their display of quaint bits 
from the Mikado’s land. Bronze dragons grin 
from behind bead screens and portiéres ; the win- 
dow also contains a fantastic collection of tea- 
cups, teapots, vases and fans of quaint designs. 
The toyshops are popular, of course, with the 
young folks. ‘here fairies dance, horses run 
races, soldiers march and sailors row. ‘There, 
too, dolls fearfully and wonderfully made, keep 
open house, give parties and display their kitch- 
ens. 

And the shoppers? They are mostly women. 
There are few men in the moving crowd. How 
out of place, anyway, a man looks shopping, sur- 
rounded by a flock of women! It would seem as 
if the entire feminine population of the metrop- 
olis goes a-fairing and a-shopping on the eve of 
merry Yuletide. Take a walk up Broadway above 
Fourteenth Street any afternoon in the winter 
season, and there you will meet a stream of the 
best-dressed, best-groomed, most stylish, prettiest, 
and least handsome women in the United States. 
It is a dress parade, and the individual who looks 
shabby is out of place. Some “dudes ” and well- 
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dressed tramps ‘‘line up” in front of the big 
Broadway hotels and stare at the women as they 
go by. This form of sidewalk admiration, which 
is a feature of Parisian and London life, does not 
by any means add to the pleasure of a lady to 
walk unescorted along the great shopping arteries 
of the city. 

And the shops? Take a big drygoods shop 
during the holidays. Inside there is a loud hum, 
almost a roar. It is a babel of many tongues. 
There is a confusing din of laughter, scraps of 
conversation, tiny shrieks, and sharp-voiced calls 
of ‘Cash !” There is a surging, pushing crowd 
of eager women, who are determined to reach the 
counters. Truly, it is a motley throng that jostles 
and touches elbows. Tired mothers of families 


- buying Christmas presents for the household, for 


stockings must be filled and Christmas trees trim- 
med and decorated. Young married ladies, with 
generous hearts and slender purses, are trying to 
make the most of their money. Here are two 
pretty girls looking at handkerchiefs. “I am 
sure he has plenty,” one says to the other, and 
“‘ What shall I give him ?” is the pathetic question. 
There with their mothers are girls to whom the 
scramble for a place is rather enjoyed. Hands, 
gloved and ungloved, are held out for change, 
arms are stretched across the counters to grab an 
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article for inspection. Through the mélée impa- 
tient women elbow their way out to the swinging 
doors, which send inside blasts of keen, frosty 
air. Carriages stand in front of the shop or 
around the corner, waiting to be called. 

This shopping fever has given rise to a distinct 
type of female character—the Bargain Hunter. 
She is a woman possessed with the desire to 
obtain something—it does not matter what—at 
a “bargain.” She goes out in the morning, 
wanders all day from shop to shop, and returns 
home at night exhausted, with nerves unstrung, 
and perhaps triumphant. The Bargain Hunter 
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betrays the inner passion in her face which is set, 
in her eyes which are keen and cold, in her voice 
which is keyed high, and in her actions which are 
quick and restless. You will see the ‘‘ shopping 
look” upon the faces of women hovering around 
shops that announce a “sacrifice sale,” or a spe- 
cial bargain counter. 

Another curious feature of metropolitan life 
which the Christmas holidays bring to the front 
is the grand army of street merchants, who talk 
as fluently about their wares as a spellbinder does 
about political issues. The pushing Yankee, the 
keen-witted Israelite, the enterprising Italian, all 
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RETURN FROM THE SUMMER VACATION. 


make a market place of the curbstone, to the af- 
fliction of rent payers, and there they peddle 
their stock at ridiculously Jow prices. Some of 
the street merchants of Gotham have been well- 
known landmarks for years. Who does not re- 
member Smith, the razor-strop man, who stood 
in season and out of season in front of the Sub- 


Treasury building, on Nassau Street ? He ac- 
cumulated a snug little fortune, and even in the 
days of his prosperity he scorned to rent a store. 
He had this singular invitation to buy: ‘ Only 
one more left! The best strop in the world! 
Only one more left !” 

Then there was old King, the needle man, who 
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used to wander 
along Broadway 
from Fulton to 
Chambers Street. 
He had'a needle in 
one hand and a bit 
of thread in the 
other, and as he 
showed his patent 
threader he ex- 
claimed: ‘A child 
can do it! A blind 
man ean doit! It’s 
like rolling off a 
log! And all for 
fifteen cents.” 

“Well! well! 
Ilere we are again !” 

That was the cry of Jim Moran, and it was the 
foundation of his good fortune. The exclamation 
seemed so much like a salutation that many a 
hurrying pedestrian halted, expecting, of course, 
to see some friend. Instead of that, a benevolent- 
jooking individual stood on the curbstone, hold- 
ing ‘“‘nice fat babies,” made of some elastic ma- 
terial, while from his lips came the ery: ‘‘ Fat 
babies! Healthy babies! No croup, no measles, 
no sickness, no dying, no anything! Well! 
well !” 

Christmas week in Gotham is the harvest time 
of the street merchant, who pays neither toll nor 
tax nor license for the privilege of vending his 
wares on the public highway. Christmas shop- 
pers find it hard to get past all of the different 
venders without 
buying “something 
for the children.” 
The peddler caters 
to the overpowering 
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wants of boys and 
girls, and that ex- 
plains why jumping 
jacks, stem-winding 
watches and toys are 
so temptingly dis- 
played. Toa wom- 
an’s sense of econ- 
omy the peddler 
appeals by offering 
“«twenty-four sheets 
of fine writin’ paper 
for f-o-u-r cents”; 
by showing her how 
to decorate her 
home with “gold 
paint ”; by explain- 
ing the virtues of 
Stickfast’s ‘‘magie glue,” which mends broken 
china. The Italian flower vender is omnipresent, 
and well-dressed ladies and gentlemen are daily 
annoyed by having faded chrysanthemums thrust 
into their faces. The black-eyed, beetle-browed 
sons of Italy monopolize the fruit stands, and 
counts in disguise, or in hard luck, are happy in 
selling ‘‘ hot chestnuts.” 

The street peddler is often a picturesque char- 
acter. He can sing a song, tell a story or spout an 
oration in fine style. But he must keep his weath- 
er eye open for the policeman. The fakir is in 
middle of an eloquent harangue. ‘‘ Instead of go- 
ing to a Broadway store and paying five dollars,” 
he shouted, ‘“‘here you have the wonder of the 
age—only——” Here the fellow suddenly lost his 
voice, and hurried 
away as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

“Come! Come! 
Move on !” 


FASHIONABLE PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
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The command to ‘‘move on” was given in a 
loud tone, and the peddler’s spellbound audience 
look around only to see a stalwart, blue-coated 
policeman. 

The three places to see New York fashion and 
beauty during the season are the opera, the drive 
in the park of an afternoon, and the fashionable 
churches on a Sunday morning. These are the 
three places to which the philosophic observer 
will go for entertainment and reflection. 

The first night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House is year by year coming to have a weighty 
social significance. Above all, it opens the sea- 
son. A dinner or dance given before that mo- 
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débutanies will be leading and ruling the Four 
Hundred. 

It is the opening night of the opera. The car- 
riages roll sonorously down Broadway in a flash- 
light procession up to the entrance of the Opera 
Honse. The awning is stretched from doorway 
to curbstone. The eager and the curions gather 
in line to watch the belles, bepowdered and be- 
jeweled, enveloped with opera cloaks, alight. The 
carriage door opens, and there issues a vision in 
white, with head bent down, a hand clutching 
the feathery folds at the throat, the glitter of 
diamonds and — behold !— with a frou-frow of 
skirts and a whiff of perfume, the figure has van- 
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mentous night does not count. Indeed, one of the 
features of the great opening night is the presen- 
tation of débutantes. A pretty girl who has been 
trained and groomed for years to be a belle is 
now sent to the post to win he.’ maiden race. She 
has many rivals; other girls as pretty as she; 
other girls just as clever and as rich. If at the 
end of the season she has many scalps dangling 
at her belt, you hear pronounced the verdict, 
‘‘ Miss So-and-So is a success ;” or, perhaps, the 
Ominous criticism that Miss So-and-So did not 
“pan out.” These triumphs and failures may 
mean a great deal; they often decide the future 
of society, considering that ten years hence the 


ished. ‘The door is closed with a snap and a 
bang, and the big, rigidly erect driver rattles 
away around the corner. 

There is always a grand display of handsome 
dresses and sparkling jewels in the boxes. If 
you would know the fashions for the winter sea- 
son, you will find them there displayed. It is a 
good place to get “points.” The dressing is not 
as décolleté as of yore, when the exhibition of 
shoulder blades and collar bones was quite re- 
freshing to people in the orchestra chairs. So, 
too, the bouquet fad has disappeared, and seldom 
one sees a belle struggling under a wagon load of 
flowers. 
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The men would not miss the opening night at 
the Metropolitan for a fortune or a farm. It is 
their happy privilege to “look over” the débu- 
tantes. And so the * fellows,” the jeunesse dorée, 
go the rounds calling; beginning with Gould’s 
box on the right-hand side, they work round the 
horseshoe to the left. ‘They stop a few minutes 
in each box, and so one’s long-delayed calls are 
repaid. The girl who has the most men in her 
box is the belle. That is a pretty fair sign of the 
first triumph of the season. The débutantes al- 
ways sit out well in front of the boxes where they 
can be inspected through glasses. The opera is 


about the only place where those who are not “in 
it” see the Four Hundred or Six Hundred and 


Eleven on parade. At other meetings society is 
exclusive. 
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Thus, following soon the opening night at the 
Metropolitan, the Patriarchs hold their ball at 
Delmonico’s. The buds make their bow to society - 
just previous to this ball so as to attend the affair. 
They come sometimes from distant cities—from 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. Later on 
will come the first Assembly ball, which is a ri- 
val attraction. Last year the beautiful ballroom 
in the Madison Square Garden was opened for 
the first time by the Assembly ball. Another 
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exclusive organization known as the “ Cotillons” 
is given to a new set of dancers, and their first 
meeting was held in December, a few nights after 
the Patriarchs’ ball. 

It will thus be seen that dancing is the chief 
form of amusement in New York society during 
the winter season. There are at least a dozen 
dancing classes known by the name of the * Pa- 
tronesses,” or called the ‘‘Saturday Evening 
Dancing Class,” and so forth. Mothers who 
have several daughters to bring out find danc- 
ing to be expensive; for example, one class 
gives two dances, and the subscription is $100; 
another set gives three dances for the same 
amount. 

Few things, indeed, in the metropolitan pano- 
rama and parade impress the rustic sightseer 
more favorably than the wonderful display of 
elegantly appointed equipages going from morn 
to night. The daily procession of turnouts on 
Fifth Avenue and in Central Park of an after- 
noon is striking testimony to the great wealth 
and luxury of our chief city. The Frenchman 
sees the scenes of the Bois de Boulogne over 
again; the Englishman admits that the spectacle 
furnished in Rotten Row is paralleled on the East 
Drive. Stand at the entrance of the park any 
afternoon between 3 and 5, and there watch the 
splendid procession as it rolls by—an almost un- 
broken line of equipages for two hours. 

The height of the driving season is in the 
spring and fall. The millionaires of the metrop- 
olis take pride in high-spirited, high-stepping bits 
of horseflesh and in gorgeous equipages, decorated 
with their monogram or coat of arms. A stylish 
turnout represents many thousand dollars; so 
that Carlyle’s sarcastic definition of an English 
gentleman—a mai who keeps a gig—may some 
day be adopted by Gothamites, as more or less 
accurate. 

Nowadays we see Dame Fashion herself hold- 
ing the ribbons. There are scores of New York 
ladies who can handle the reins with judgment 
and skill. It is all the more interesting if the 
fair whip be a person of ton. Hundreds of bold 
men turn out every afternoon to see how Esme- 
ralda conducts herself in the driver’s box. The 
women like it, because they are admired. The 
conscious feeling of being able to make a good 
showing before the opposite sex is always pleas- 
urable. 

As to the phases of New York life presented in 
the fashionable churches, a few words may be 
said. Everyone in the swim has a pew; some 
own two or three. It is as good a place to see the 
fashions as the opera, for the dressing in the pews 
is generally of the most stylish order. Service 
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over, at about 12, there issues forth on Fifth 
Avenue a stream of well-dressed, well-groomed 
men and women. They saunter homeward, hav- 
ing attended to their souls, and certainly their 
bodies have not been negleeted. The young buds 
linger long enough to exchange a few words with 
the young men. There is a look, a smile and a 
bow, and on Monday evening the young people 
finish their conversation at the dancing class. 

New York abounds in clubs, and they all take 
a new lease of life during the winter season. The 
clubman has become an important factor in met- 
ropolitan life. He is often in the foreground of 
the social world, and he is asked to lead the 
cotillon. That club life is increasing in popular- 
ity year by year in New York is beyond dispute. 
It is surprising to many how large a proportion 
of single men belong to clubs. But it does not 
follow that the majority of clubmen are bachelors. 
On the contrary, marricd men, whose wives are 
prominent in society, give time and attention to 
club matters; while many bachelors, to be sure, 
are clubmen, and devoted to ladies’ society. 
Thus, there is an interchange of courtesies, with 
the result that during the season the great clubs, 
like the Union League, Century, Union and Al- 
dine, throw open their doors on more than one 
occasion to the ladies. Sometimes the event may 
be a reception, sometimes an entertainment, and, 
again, it may be an exhibition of paintings. 

The New York clubs are often the first to wel- 
come a distinguished visitor from abroad, as wit- 
ness the greeting given to Sir Edwin Arnold by 
the Lotus. The clubmen manage to have a good 
time among themselves. They are continually 
planning some new form of attraction. Thus, 
the ‘‘ story-telling night ” at the Aldine was such 
a success that it had to be repeated. One of the 
features of the Fellowcraft is the sud rosa talk. 
Again, many of the clubs give “smokers” during 
the season. , 

No wonder, then, that New Yorkers like the 
freedom of club life. Moreover, the club lodger 
obtains better accommodations at his elub than 
most boarding houses afford. He has an electric 
button at hand, and prompt service. He has, 
also, more luxurious drawing rooms than at a 
boarding house ; besides, the use of fine station- 
ary, and access to the magazines, newspapers and 
foreign periodicals. The club tadle d’hote is su- 
perior to those of equal price at public restan- 
rants. 

Quite different in tone and membership are the 
clubs on the East Side of town. They are gener- 
ally semi-political organizations, and often bear 
the name of some political warrior. In winter 
the social element comes to the foreground. The 
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event of the season is a ball given by the Murphy 
Association, by the Eighth Ward Pioneers, or by 
the Hickory Club, as the case may be. The 
young fellows save up a week’s wages, and the 
girls are in a flutter of excitement. A hall is 
hired, and decorated with flags, and with stripes 
of red, white and blue. 

It is the eventful evening of the ball in ques- 
tion. The young people arrive by twos and by 
fours. The well-waxed floor of the spacious hall 
shines like the dome of a bald head. The band 
occupies the elevated platform, over which hangs 
a picture of ‘‘ our gallant leader.” At intervals 
there are squeaks from the violins, cries from the 
cornets and moans from the ’cellos. The grand 
opening march is about to begin. 

The daughter, say of the Alderman, clings con- 
vulsively to the arm of her escort. The other 
happy, smiling couples follow in line, and in step 
with the leaders and the music. It is a well- 
ordered procession that winds in and out, that 
marches up and down the hall. No sooner does 
the music die out, and the couples stop marching, 
than the band leader calls out, ‘‘ Partners for the 
lancers!” There is a rush and a scramble for 
partners, a skipping to and 
fro to find a place. The floor 
is crowded with as many 
“sets” as it can comfortably 
accommodate. 

Now you have a chance. 
You look at the dancers. 
Young men with hair plas- 
tered over the forehead seem 
ill at ease in storemade 
clothes and starched linen. 
Girls, with heavy, black 
“bangs,” which seem to have 
been sawed off, are numerous. 
The dresses argue a dress- 
maker at home, though many 
of the costumes are a clever 
imitation of the reigning 
styles. 

There is @ pause, and im- 
mediately the command, 
“Salute your partners !” 
Then follow the well-known 
evolutions through the fig- 
ures. There is no dainty, 
distant touching of finger 
tips ; no stately, dignified 
movement across space, as 
one sees at Delmonico’s or 
at Sherry’s ; no careless, list- 
less chat between partners. 
Oh, no! When ‘All chassez !” 
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or “Grand right and left!” is called from the 
platform, and the band plays ‘‘ Comrades,” or 
‘Maggie Murphy’s Home,” there is a thunder- 
ing chorus, almost a roar, and the hall seems 
filled with waving arms, flying skirts and happy 
laughter. 

No account of metropolitan life in winter would 
be complete without reference to the number of 
“fads” that come up, and run their course. At 
one time it may be the mania for amateur theat- 
ricals. Graceful women and strong-limbed girls 
pose in tableaux vivants, which are arranged by 
semi-professional artists. Of late years society 
has favored the notion that to dress magnifi- 
cently, to pose gracefully, to recite a few lines 
and to declaim a little piece is “acting.” And 
so it is, but society actors should not be taken too 
seriously. 

The fad for “ physical culture” has been, and 
is now, a prominent feature in the social life of 
the gay metropolis. The Delsarte craze strikes 
deep, and all society goes a-posturing and a-kick- 
ing. I own it was a pretty sight to see a class of 
young misses, clad in skirts barely reaching to 
the knees, going through the motions of grace in 
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SOME NEW YORK NOTABILITIES ON UPPER FIFTH AVENUE. 


“‘woven paces and waving hands,” bending and 
swaying their supple bodies. It was a wonder to 
me that more backs were not strained, that more 
muscles were not dislocated. 

But our athletic belles are prepared to take all 
the risks incident to physical culture, provided it 
adds new weapons to the armory of their physical 
attractions. 

The Berkeley Lyceum is the headquarters of 
many swell classes of society women and girls in 
search of physical culture. The riding academies 
near Central Park are well patronized, and the 
same is true of the bicycle schools in the same 
neighborhood. 

The ladies of fashion now have their own 
bowling clubs; the number of society maidens 
who can bowl a big ‘‘string” is noticeable. It is 
surprising how much good this physical-culture 
fad has done for our girls. I have seen thin, 
weedy, sallow-faced damsels start in the fall, and 
by spring they come out with hardened muscles, 
heightened color, rich in avoirdupois, and full of 
bounding spirits. 

Now comes the penitential season of Lent—the 
season of prayer, of fish, of sewing classes and of 
badminton. By common consent the dissipations 
and the hostilities of the winter season cease for 


forty days. Everyone needs a rest. The buds 
and the belles are danced out. The season has 
left them scraggy, and they are ready to cry 
“Quits.” It is the proper thing, you know, to 
observe Lent. 

Not a few of the very good girls go to church 
every day, afternoon service, and some flee to 
Tuxedo or to Lakewood. The object is, of course, 
to “brace up” for the Easter campaign, when 
hostilities are renewed with characteristic vim 
and dash. 

So that, when the thirty-ninth day after Ash 
Wednesday comes around, Vanity Fair is reju- 
venated, rehabilitated, resuscitated. The near 
approach of Easter Day brings changes in gowns 
and cloaks and bonnets. Papa stands respon- 
sible for the bills, and the modistes and milliners 
do the rest. 

On Easter morn, the butterflies of fashion come 
forth arrayed as magnificently as the Queen of 
Sheba in all her glory. As my lady trips down 
the brownstone steps, she looks as if she might 
have walked out of L’Art de la Mode, or Redfern’s 
window. She is as fresh as water colors, fine as 
silk and money can make her. 

Those who have not seen Fifth Avenue on 
Easter Sunday morn have missed a sight worth 
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going miles to see. There is the usual showing spring is in the thin, sunny, morning air, and in 
of New York’s high-bred women and all the colors the sluggish blood. 


of the rainbow—an unparalleled display of lovely i 0 chine OP aweck Suing Chasity 
7? 


dresses and veritable dreams in millinery art. Peel acon that aslee shorn, 
Church bells all over the great city ring out notes When Christ for all shall risen be, 
of warning, which tell us, as plain as words, that And in all hearts new-born !” 


AT THE DOOR OF A FIFTH AVENUE CHURCH, EASTER MOBNING, 
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NATURE'S MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS. 


TO-MORROW. 


By CHURCHILL JOHNSTONE. 


Tuerr’s a day that is fair to the saddest, 
Though its sun may be hidden in rain, 

And despair of the fiercest and maddest 
Wring the heart with the cruelest pain; 

When Grief takes the plummet of-Sorrow 
To fathom the dark depths belew— 

Yet the heart will believe that To-morrow 
Will lighten our burden of woe. 


No matter how ragged the way is, 
The Hope that, despite us, will stay 

Ever points to the East where the ray is 
Which brightens our dreariest day— 

To the East where the sunlight is gleaming 
Though our hands in our anguish we wring, 

Still we pray for the morning, while dreaming 
Of the peace that To-morrow will bring. 


And the feet that are weary with creeping 
Through the dust of the vale of Despair, 

And the eyes that are blinded with weeping, 
Feel and see that the Light's Over There. 

Over There where the hopes that fled from us 
And the loves that we buried still live, 

And which hang to the rainbows of promise 
The treasures To-morrow will give. 


There the rift in the lute is soon mended, 
There the things that we never could do 
Are easily done; and how splendid 
Is the sheen of old garments made new! 
There the hills will re-echo no sorrow, 
There the haughty unbend in their pride, 
There the mystical, gracious To-morrow 
Will give what To-day bas denied. 


Oh! the dust of the Past hath been watered 
With the tears both of joy and of grief; 
And the aims of the Present are slaughtered 
And chilled by the world's unbelief. 
But when we climb over the mountain 
And hail the first flush of the dawn, 
We shall drink of that mystical fountain, 
And our fears and our griefs will have gone. 


There our heaviest burdens will lighten, 
And peace will come after our wars ; 
There our wounds into blessings will brighten 
To the veteran’s honorable scars ; 
And there we will lay aside sorrow 
As the pilgrim his dust-covered shoon, 
And will bathe in the sunshine To-morrow 
In the land of midsummer's bigh noon. 


NATURE'S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


By E. B. Sovrgwick. 


WHILE examining a limb broken from a pine 
tree, a few days ago, I found in it the burrow of 
the carpenter bee. After cutting off the ends it 
proved to be quite a perfect flute. A distinct 
sound could be produced upon it, and no doubt a 
tune could be played upon it, were holes made in 
it corresponding with those of the flute. Here we 
find nature the first inventor of the flute principle. 

It is said that in some forests the holes are so 
abundant in the reeds that the wind, as it passes 
through these thickets, makes a very loud whis- 
tling sound. Then, the cricket is our primitive 
violin. On the under side of the wing covers, or 
“elytra,” as they are scientifically called, there 
are notched ridges which, when examined with a 
moderate power of the microscope, have some- 
thing the appearance of file teeth. The friction 
of these notches, as they are rubbed together, pro- 
duce the musical sound that we hear in our fields 
and houses, and which is exactly analogous to the 
friction of the bow upon the strings of the violin. 
This is probably one of the most ingenious modes 
of causing musical yibrations. 


The cicada represents the vibrator, or what is 
sometimes called the reed. It is introduced into 
various musical instruments, such, for example, 
as the harmonica, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, and 
various organ pipes. 

The simplest form of vibrator is, perhaps, the 
jew’s-harp, as it is commonly called, although it 
is not a harp, and has nothing to do with the 
Jews, the word being a mistaken pronunciation 
of ‘‘ jaw’s-harp,” because the instrument is held 
against the teeth while its tongue is vibrated 
by strokes of the finger. These vibrations affect 
the air within the mouth, and by expanding or 
contracting the mouth the sound is lowered or 
raised, according to the laws of acoustics. 

On the same principle are constructed the vocal 
organs of the male cicada. If one of these in- 
sects be examined there may be seen on the lower 
surface two curious and nearly circular flaps, just 
at the junction of the thorax with the abdomen. 
It is by the action of these two little vibrators 
that the cicada is able to produce the sound, 
which is so loud that in calm weather it can be 
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heard for nearly a mile. Perhaps the earliest 
music as regards man lies in certain savage races, 
who, as long as they can maintain a rhythmical 
beat on any resonant substance, do not particu- 
larly care what it is. 

However, some tribes are more ingenious than 
others; so they cut adeep groove upon the up- 
per surface of a log, then hollow it through this 
groove, and upon this rude instrument they ham- 
mer away to their hearts’ content. Then, some 
tribes who are a little more advanced cut off a 
section of a tree trunk, hollow it out, set it upon 
end and beat upon its sides. Then another still 
more advanced tribe finds out that if something is 
stretched over the cavity, and is beaten instead 
of the log, the resonance is much increased ; 
and in consequence of this discovery the real 
drum was invented. 

It is said that the savage tribes of West Africa 
make drums in this way of such power that their 
sullen roar can be heard for miles around, as 
their slow, triple beat summons the tribe to arms. 

With all their advance in drummaking, they 
little knew of the beautiful and complicated in- 
strument in their very midst—nature’s drum, 
that made possible the use of their own crude in- 
struments. The internal ear, or tympanum, as 
it is scientifically termed, has a drum, and it is 
by the vibration of this drum that hearing is 
made possible; the vibrations of the air being 
transmitted to the drum in the ear by means of a 
beautiful bony structure or apparatus, termed the 
hammer and anvil—malleus et incus, Some- 
times the action of the drum is partially checked, 
and then the person is said to be hard of hearing. 
Sometimes it is broken, or its action totally 
clogged, when he is said to be deaf. Our most 
perfect instruments in this line are the bass and 
kettle drums. They seem to be easy to play upon, 
but one can find out his mistake by trying one. 

In vibration of strings the first instruments 
were the vines and runners of the forest, and 
these were played upon as the hurricane swept 
through them. The Afolian harp is one of the 
first examples of this. On this instrument the 
strings are all tuned to the same note, and D 
seems to be the one generally accepted as being 
the most free from false tuning, and less liable 
for the errors of temperament. Several of the 
strings are an octave lower than the others, but 
the tone is always the same. This instrument is 
placed in a current of air, as under a raised win- 
dow, and the wind plays over the strings in the 
same manner as it does in the primitive forests 
over the vines and runners. With the Molian 
harp no fingers are needed to touch the strings, 
but the current of air sets them vibrating in the 
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most wonderful manner, and they automatically 
divide themselves into the component parts of 
the common chord, and produce octaves, fifths 
and thirds ad infinitum. 

If a string be stretched to two supports, and 
then vibrated with the finger, we have much the 
same effect. Now, if that string be lightly touched, 
or dampened, as it is called, in the middle, it will 
divide itself into two portions, and sound oc- 
taves. All players of stringed instruments know 
how invaluable .are these harmonics, without 
which many passages of well-known music could 
not be played, and which are produced by damp- 
ening, and not pressing, the strings. 

Strips of fibre torn from tree or plant often 
vibrate in the wind force, and cause basslike 
notes to be heard in the forests. 

In the instance of the swan we have a most re- 
markable example of the trombone. This won- 
derful apparatus, by which the swan produces the 
far-reaching cry, is the trachea or windpipe. This 
passes down the neck, protected by the bones, 
until it reaches the chest. Then it leaves them 
and enters the cavity of the chest, and contorts 
itself in such a manner as to obtain greater 
length, just as is the case with the trombone and 
other valve instruments. 

The trombone, as we all know, has the ad- 
vantage of being lengthened at will, thus giving 
the performer a fresh tonic, and consequently 
another series of harmonics. Valved and keyed 
instruments have a similar advantage, the one 
acting by lengthening and the other by shorten- 
ing the air. In the brass instruments furnished 
with a mouthpiece, and not with a reed, the notes 
are obtained by vibrations of the inclosed air 
caused by the movement of the lips. As, for 
example, in the bugle we have first the tonic ; 
then, by altering the lips, we get the octave 
above the tonic ; then the third, which is in fact 
another octave, and so on: the truth of which 
depends on the ear of the player. 

All these notes, then, are obtained by means of 
the lips, which set the column of air vibrating 
and divide it into harmonics. The apparently 
complicated bugle calls used in the army are 
nearly all formed from four notes—that is, if we 
take C as the tonic—C, G, ©, E, G. 

The hum of the gnat, or the buzz of the bee, 
sounds familiar to us, are all nature’s music, and 
the air is filled with these musicians, which eons 
of ages ago made melodious the primitive earth. 
A very curious instrument has been invented, by 
which we are enabled to measure by the sound 
the rapidity with which a flying insect moves its 
wings. This instrument is culled the ‘ siren,” 
and enables us to measure the vibrations of sound 
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as accurately as the barometer measures the weight 
of the atmosphere, or the thermometer the tem- 
perature. For fear we may be extending our 
article too long, let us recapitulate, so as better to 
understand the science that produces the different 
effects. Musical instruments are classified as 
stringed instruments, wind instruments and in- 
struments of percussion. In some stringed in- 
struments, however, as the pianoforte, the sounds 
are produced by striking the strings by keys ; in 
others, as the harp and guitar, by drawing them 
from their position of rest. In a third class, as the 
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violin, viola and bass viol, the strings are put in 
vibration with a bow. In the wind instruments 
the sound is produced by the agitation of the in- 
closed column of air. Some—as in the case of the 
flute, clarinet, bassoon and oboe, instruments of 
wood, and the trumpet,!horn and trombone, in- 
struments of metal—are played by the breath ; in 
the organ, concertina, harmonicon and accordion, 
the wind is produced by other means. 

We see, therefore, according to the few ex- 
amples set forth, that nature was before us in 
musical methods. 
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GEORGE 
By EVELYN 


THE biographies of literary genius have not 
often a king’s name on the initial page. The 
present memoir is an exception, and has an indis- 
putable right to begin with a mention of royalty. 
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Richelieu in the boudoir and Turenne in the 
field. It is no far-fetched fancy that traces to 
this son, the warrior that Carlyle vilified, many 
of George Sand’s most conspicuous characteristics. 


DELACROIX’S PORTRAIT OF GEORGE SAND. 


When Angustus Frederick finally succeeded in 
driving Stanislaus from his purchased kingdom 
of Poland he gave himself up to the alchemists— 
who promised him an elixir of life—and the mis- 
tresses who gave him more than three hundred 
children. The most historically important of all 
these light loves was that which connected him 
with Aurora of Kénigsmarck, and which resulted 
in the birth of a son who was destined to rival 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 3—18. 


The Maurice, Count of Saxony, who, when twelve 
years old, ran away to Flanders and took service 
under Marlborough, who restlessly left the Eng- 
lish for the Russo-Polish army before Stralsund, 
who divided his leisure between hard living and 
hard study—Prince Rupert and Vauban by turns 
—he certainly presents some points of resemblance 
to the famous mistress of Nohant. Ailing almost 
unto death, he beat the butcher of Culloden three 
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times ; he was bitter and satirical of humor, de- 
spised a sycophant, and when begged to become 
a member of the Academy refused bluntly in the 
worst-spelt letter that’ gallant gentlemen of the 
good old illiterate days ever wrote. During his 
youth in France he had for mistress a famous 
‘tragic actress, and their daughter, Marie Aurore, 
was the grandmother of George Sand. She mar- 


ried the Count de Horn, President of the Swed-. 


ish Diet, who was deposed for having headed the 
weakest party in the state, and took refuge in 
France. His widow retired to the convent of 
Abbaye aux Bois; but convent life did not mean 
rigorous asceticism in the merry and miserable 
days of Louis XV., and she gathered round her 
a sprightly court of beribboned wits and too-suc- 
cinctly draped beauties. Her tongue wagged 
freely and irreverently, and it and she finished 
hy fascinating one of those Receivers General who 
patronized the encyclopedists, and she became 
Mme. Dupin de Francueil. Their son Maurice 
volunteered in 1793, became colonel under the 
First Empire, and was thrown from his horse and 
died at La Chatre, in 1808. He was the father 
of Amantine Lucile Aurore Dupin—George Sand. 

Her patrentage, the traditions and teachings of 
her family, influenced George Sand in mind and 
character and conduct with singular force. She 
had a signal advantage—the supreme one in all 
intellectual educations ; there was no common- 
place individuality about her, there was nobody 
to play chorus—that chorus of common sense 
which first tells us what the world will say—in 
the earlier scenes of her life. Society’s tenth muse, 
our Lady Grundy, had not an interpreter among 
the monitors of her childhood. Her father she 
knew not, but we know of him through her. 
Ilis grave and gracious letters, quoted in the 
‘> Histoire de Ma Vie.” exhibit a generous mind, 
dreamy and active by fits, the somewhat emphatic 
und theatrical heroism of an age when men called 
their children Caius Gracchus, and dreamed of 
the Universal Republic—the positive skepticism 
of Bonapartist parvenus, who had proved pretty 
forcibly that God did not at all protect or in- 
spire the men He graced with sovereignty. Her 
mother was of rather a low social order (Mme. 
Maurice Dupin’s father was a “master bird- 
catcher ”’) ; but she did not lack originality, and 
at sixty was keen-witted, caustic and alert as she 
had ever been. Her grandmother was the most 
singular instructor, and did much to mold George 
Sand’s mind and shape her destiny. She was a 
typical figure of the eighteenth century, soft and 
bigoted, brilliant, paradoxical and ‘‘ masterful” 
—proud of her race and preaching equality. She 
was a fanatic of the Jean Jacques religion, which 
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she taught her granddaughter, and which George 
Sand never forgot. The novelist professed a 
vague veneration for her father ; she inherited a 
good deal of her mother’s petulance and playful- 
ness, but it was the old Comtesse de Horn who 
virtually educated her—or, rather, allowed her to 
educate herself, which was the system of culture 
preferred by the powdered professors of natural- 
ism who worshiped Rousseau—and her grand- 
mother, not her mother, recurs again and again 
in all those pictures of her youth which George 
Sand loved to trace and traced so well. 

Brought up between the shadow of Rousseau 
and the very real presence of a stately dame with 
decided philosophic views and a quick tongue to 
expound them, the child grew up as she was 
bound to grow. She dreamed and ran riot, had 
fevers of devotion and agonies of doubt, had 
hardy, healthy country habits, and meditated on 
death on moonlight nights. She was a child 
with the manliness of Mme. de Staél and the 
effeminacy of Byron. All that has been re- 
counted about her early days and all she herself 
has written indicate that at an age when most 
children are simple sensualists in pinafores she 
strove to break from real life and live by the 
imagination. And not only her education, but 
the atmosphere of her home, encouraged such 
yearnings. 

Her childhood was passed—where her life ter- 
minated—in the little hereditary chateau at No- 
hant, near La Chatre, in the most beautiful val- 
ley of the River Indre. Berri is the central prov- 
ince of France, rich in wood and hilly, and -there 
the natives believe and aver the old Gallic blood 
is to be found untainted, as assuredly the old 
Gallic names are yet extant unchanged. Berri- 
chon folklore is unfathomable, and George Sand 
drew upon it all her life. As a child she loved 
the rustic poetry of the Gallic province, the wild 
legends of pre-Frankish and Roman periods. 
She grew up listening to the old villagers’ tales 
of horror and tales of love, and doubtless the 
simplicity of construction of all her best romances 
is the result of these early lessons. They occu- 
pied her childish mind despotically. And she 
was not content with them ; she wove stories of 
her own, traveled into strange worlds with im- 
aginary companions, beheld imaginary comedies 
played for her behoof ; lived a curiously vision- 
ary as well as a curiously robus’ life, in fact, 
among her hills by the banks of the Indre. We 
are told that her youth was occupied by one long, 
endless romance which she never wrote, and 
which she remembered vividly in her old age. 
The hero Corambe was half Christian, half pa- 
gan, and with him she communed for hours to- 
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gether, discussing her opinions, telling her dreams 
and fancies—making an ideal judge of her crea- 
tion. But her life was by no means entirely 
given up to such reveries ; she could never have 
been the brave, energetic and self-reliant woman 
she became had she only loved the poetic side of 
her country life. She enjoyed its practical occu- 
pations and pleasures as well. At fifteen she was 
a dead shot, rode without a saddle, fenced well, 
and danced indefatigably. At this time, during 
all her childhood, in fact, she was dressed as a 
boy, and on some occasions in her after life she re- 
assumed man’s attire for the freedom and protec- 
tion it gave her. She mixed freely and played 
with the peasant children about her, and formed 
in such communion ideas of social equality—of 
communism even—that perfected the originality 
of her intellectual education. Her reading, too, 
harmless as it appears in a day when the works 
of Onida are on every drawing-room table, was 
heterodox for a young girl of gentle family at the 
happy time of the Restoration. Like the large- 
minded gentlewoman she was, the old comtesse 
left her library doors open, and out of the dusty 
treasurehouse her grandchild brought ‘* Estelle 
et Nemorin ” (an insipidly sentimental love tale 
that was deemed terribly inflammatory at the 
time), and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and ‘ Corinne,” 
the “ Tliad,” “* Atala,” ‘* Millevoye,” ‘ Panl and 
Virginia,” and the like. One of her favorite 
books was ‘‘ Lavater,” and one of her favorite 
occupations, to compare the studies of physiog- 
nomy with the faces of those around her. She 
remarked that the drunkard looked like the 
coachman, the choleric like the cook, the pedant 
like the tutor, genius like the Napoleonic effigy 
on the current coins—and she remained a firm 
believer in Lavater’s doctrine ever after. 

It is evident that such an education could not 
proceed uninterruptedly while there were people 
living within a mile or two who respected Jes con- 
venances as much as the Decalogue. It might 
form a woman of character, but it assuredly 
would not produce a woman of the world ; and 
under the Restoration—as at other times in 
France—as in other regions—character was not 
the quality most prized in the marriage market. 
It was the younger Mme. Dupin who represented 
common commercial sense in the Chateau de No- 
hant. All along there had been a dispute, though 
we may believe a quiet and courteous struggle, 
between grandmother and daughter-in-law, for 
Aurore’s love and trust. This continuous quar- 
rel was the source of all her childish griefs ; she 
leaned toward her grandmother, but she was a ten- 
der and reverent daughter then and afterward. In 
1817 the worldly-wise section of the family pre- 
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vailed. She was sent to Paris, to the Convent of 
the English Augustines, to receive that religious 
education which at Nohant had scarcely even 
been hinted at. The convent rules did not sub- 
due the young Berrichonne savage at first. She: 
remained active, independent and daringly specu- 
lative, led every mutiny, and was classed with 
that section of indisciplinable pupils which is 
called in every convent Jes diables.. But she was 
too imaginative, too impressionable not to feel 
the passionate seductiveness of Catholicism at 
last. The religious fervor seized her kneeling in 
the convent chapel and thinking of St. Augus- 
tine’s conversion on the eve of the Assumption. 
In her turn she heard the Tolle leye, and gave 
herself up to the poetry of religion. The devo- 
tional fit was ardent, as was every feeling of her 
nature. She read the New ‘Testament, and it 
touched every democratic and poetic fibre in her. 
She knelt for long hours in mute adoration, lika 
St. Teresa. All the nervous, exuggerated scru- 
ples and terrors a convent life fosters in imagina- 
tive natures, troubled and tormented, might have 
wrecked her mind if her confessor had not 
chanced to be an honest and sensible Jesuit 
father, who lectured and reasoned with her, ap- 
plying to religious excess the moderating ¢rop de 
zele of an epigrammatist who was not excessively 
religious, thongh he wore a mitre. After her 
cure she became again the independent diadle, 
and delighted the good sisters by organizing a 
theatre in the convent and playing ‘“ Moliére ”— 
considerably modified and severely expurgated, 
we may be sure. 

She remained three years a convent pupil, and 
In the following 
year the old Comtesse de Horn died. The young 
girl’s sorrow was passionate, poignant and never 
forgotten. In every crisis of her life it ached 
again like an old wound. 

At Nohant, before and after her grandmother’s 
death, she continued her child’s life of vagabond 
activity ; she rode wildly on her old mare Colette, 
followed by a peasant urchin who had assumed 
the functions of her squire. She read vora- 
ciously, and her studies at this period definitively 
formed her character and shaped her style. The 
“Génie du Christianisme ” wholly dispelled the 
potent religious mysticism of her convent days— 
corrected the effect of the ** Imitation of Jesus 
Christ.” She read Mably, and thought the 
Abbé’s “* Rights and Duties of the Citizen” too 
moderate ; though the great Condillac’s brother 
certainly formulated in those pedantic pages a 
theory of government which would not be consid- 
ered reactionary by the present French Assembly. 
Leibnitz gave her a great love of science; but 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau made her. She devoured 
«‘ Emile,” the ‘‘ Vicaire Savoyard,” the ‘* Lettres 
de la Montagne ”—the ‘‘ Contrat Social ” reduced 
her. That was the full stop of her spiritual 
growth. She held the Genevan philosopher to be 
the true politician, the true Christian. But he 
did not console her. And after her grandmother’s 
death she sorely needed consolation. She had 
quarreled with her confessor, and practiced re- 
ligion no more. She turned to the moralists, and 
they destroyed her illusions one by one. Cha- 
teaubriand’s “‘ René ” began ; Byron continued ; 
Shakespeare dealt the last blow. All her code in 
those days was in the “ Misanthrope”; suicide 
seemed to her the one escape—and that escape 
she was near to consummating. One day she 
rode her horse madly over a precipice, and was 
saved from death by a miracle. 
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agricultural husband used the dowry to extend his farm- 
ing operations. He filled his sheds with merinos of pure 
race, he bought magnificent bulls, he doubled the number 
of his plows; he was attentive to everything save to his 
young wife—and he could not see that Aurore with her 
seventeen years, her delicate and sensitive nature, was 
dying of ennui in the heart of this prosaic existence.” 


All that she suffered has never been told in de- 
tail, but it is known that she bore neglect and 
ennui with exemplary resignation for several 
years. Two children, a boy and a girl, were born 
to her, and all the softer, homelier aspirations of 
her nature were satisfied. But there came a mo- 
ment when even her motherly dignity was of- 
fended. The bucolic baron slighted her—did 
more than slight, it was said—before her children. 
She fell ill, and was ordered to the Pyrenees. She 
went alone, the baron being engrossed with beeves 
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The home at Nohant was not a happy or a 
healthy one for so passionate and unquiet a nat- 
ure. Her mother was irritable, angry and plaint- 
ive, and her daughter made little opposition to 
an arranged marriage with M. Dudevant, son of 
a baron of the Empire, and himself a retired of- 
ficer who had taken to farming, and was learned 
in manures and bovine races. The baron’s por- 
trait is traced, and not unflattered, in ‘* Indiana,” 
and the sketch is at once an indictment of the 
arrangers of the marriage, and an excuse for 
many of its unfortunate results. The baron was 
a man 


‘with a bald head, with gray mustaches and fierce eyes— 
a rigid master before whom everybody trembled, wife, 
servants, horses and dogs. Never was a ménage less in 
accordance with the proud yet tender nature of the young 
wife. She brought him half a million of money; the 


and sheep. At Bordeaux, for the first time in 
her life, she mixed in general society, came into 
contact with people of her own rank and educa- 
tion. It was her first glimpse of the outer world, 
and measuring herself with the rank and file, she 
must suddenly have awakened to a knowledge of 
her superiority. The friends she made contrib- 
uted to the awakening. She was warmly wel- 
comed ; she was extravagantly praised ; a court of 
flatterers surrounded her. The quick originality 
of the young Berrichonne was a new and grateful 
element in the polite conversation of the pro- 
vincial town. And withal the Berrichonne was 
beautiful. She had many courtiers, and one of 
the chief shipbuilders of the town loved her pas- 
sionately. But then, at least, no word was 
breathed against her reputation, and she returned 
to her husband, resolved to endure him and her 
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life as dutifully as she could. But the insight 
into the pleasant, friendly and admiring society 
of Bordeaux had not fitted her for the mute re- 
sumption of the unlovely duties of a farmer’s 
wife and the uncomplaining endurance of the 
farmer’s society. She sought for friends wher- 
ever a friend was likely to be found. She opened 
her arms to poetry, to art, to science—to anything 
which might introduce a breath of the outer in- 
tellectual world into the heavy atmosphere of her 
home. A young compatriot, Jules Sandeau, then 
a law student, visited Nohant during the vaca- 
tion, and it was he who first set her dreaming of 
literary fame. It was at that time, too, that she 
became acquainted with Néraud, whom she called 
Le Malgache (native of Mada- 
gascar, from which island he 
had just returned, brimful of 
science and anecdote), and it 
was indirectly through him 
that she was first cast upon 
the world alone. He had 
been a soldier of the Republic, 
and was then a little man, 
hardy, facetious, caustic and 
eccentric, one of the strongly 
marked exceptional characters 
that George Sand always 
grouped around her. His 
single passion was botany, and 
he had no sooner settled near 
Mme. Dudevant than she be- 
came his pupil—a fervent, 
indefatigable disciple. 


‘““We used to sally out in the 
morning,”’ she recounts, ‘ looking 
for field butterflies while the dew 
was yet heavy on their wings. At 
noon we pounced upon the scara- 
beus of emerald and sapphire 
sleeping in the heart of the roses. 
In the evening, when the sphinx 
with ruby eyes buzzed about cer- 
tain plants for love of their smell 
of vanilla, we lay in ambush ready 
to seize the reckless drinker. What 
happy walks we had along the 
banks of the Indre and in the 
damp fields of the Black Valley! 
I remember all one autumn conse- 
erated to the study of mushrooms, 
and another which we devoted to 
the examination of mosses and 
lichens. Our luggage was a micro- 
Scope, a book, a tin box—and in 
addition to that, my son, a fine 
baby four years old, who would not 
leave us, and who contracted then 
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The intimacy was innocent, but it was original, 
and it led to scandalous consequences. George 
Sand forgot all her life, forgot, in a number of 
her books, that simple friendship between man 
and woman is generally either the residue or the 
seed of a stronger feeling. The young law stu- 
dent, Jules Sandeau, returned to Paris wildly 
but secretly worshiping the mistress of Nohant. 
Néraud remained, and fell in love as well. She 
tells the story of the love in the ‘Lettres d’un 
Voyageur,” throwing a transparent veil over the 
personages. 

A lady in the neighborhood, to whom he sent 
from time to time a bouquet, a butterfly, a shell, 
inspired him with sincere friendship, which she 


a love of natural history which has 
hever left him.” 
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reciprocated not less sincerely. But a mania for 
twisting words made him call the fraternal affec- 
tion love. The hyperbole neither flattered nor 
offended the lady. She was then a quiet, affec- 
tionate person who had placed her love elsewhere, 
and did not conceal the fact. She continued to 
philosophize with him and accept his bouquets 
and letters, into which he always managed to 
insert a word or two of lovemaking. The dis- 
covery of one of these notes gave rise to some 
violent scenes between Malgache and another 
person who possessed legitimate right over the 
lady. Malgache determined to set out and join 
the Moravian Brotherhood. He started on foot 
with his tin box, his pipe and his microscope, a 
little bit in love, and very sorry to have caused 
unhappiness, but getting rid of it all with a pun. 
He stopped among the rocks of Vaucluse, deter- 
mined to live and die on the border of the fount- 
ain where Petrarch used to evoke Laura’s image 
on the watery mirror. ‘‘ But we knew our Mal- 
gache too well to believe his sorrow eternal ; as 
long as there are flowers and insects in the world, 
they will be lost arrows that Cupid aims at him.” 

And effectively the lover returned with a fine 
botanical collection. Aurore ran to him laugh- 
ing. and kissed him on both cheeks; he shed one 
tear, and in that tear love was drowned, but 
friendship survived it. 

But the episode had awakened the husband’s 
suspicions. henceforth there were doubt and 
espionage on one side, utter ennui and indomi- 
table pride on the other. Life in common had 
become impossible. In 1831 an agreement was 
entered into by husband and wife, according to 
which the latter was allowed her freedom in ex- 
change for her fortune. She went to Bordeaux 
with her daughter, leaving her husband to apply 
her dowry to the amelioration of agriculture. In 
“Indiana,” which contains even more autobio- 
graphical details than most of her early romances, 
she describes a great disappointment that awaited 
her in the capital of the Gironde. Indiana has 
left her husband and arrives at the house of the 
min who had offered her his love a year or two 
before. Raymon has forgotten everything, re- 
ceives her coldly, and announces that he is about 
to be married. He preaches conjugal obedience 
to her, and lightly, when she turns to go, humbled 
and despairing, points out that she is leaving a 
wrapper behind her. The incident may be ex- 
aggerated in the romance, but there is no doubt 
it is substantially true. George Sand’s impulses 
were quick and trustful, and more than once 
they led her to throw herself for sympathy upon 
persons who called themselves her friends, but had 
no idea what friendship meant to her mind. 
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Thus rebuffed, an abandoned wife, she went to 
Paris with her little daughter Solange, and for a 
brief space took refuge in her old convent of the 
English Augustines. But she had outgrown all 
love of the system and ceremonial of the Church. 
Besides, she had to maintain herself, to work as 
she could. She left the convent, therefore, to 
establish herself in a very humble way in the 
Latin Quarter, on the Quai St. Michel. There 
she lived the life of a grisette (the grisette existed 
in those days), a life she afterward depicted in 
very sombre colors in her novel ‘‘ Horace.” Ter 
ambition was modest—only to keep herself—no 
more. But she was not long in discovering that 
in a@ woman it is an ambition which ‘the world 
does not invariably applaud, and not unfre- 
quently declines to gratify. The author of ‘‘ La 
Petite Fadette” worked hard and humbly, and 
with small profit. She began by painting birds 
and flowers on snuffboxes, fans, napkin rings, 
etc., in Spa wood ; she painted a portrait here 
and there, and achieved an occasional transla- 
tion: it was the classic starvation of Bohemia. 
In the midst of it all her young guest of Nohant, 
Jules Sandeau, found her out. She was in un- 
disguised poverty, and the young student was 
hardly richer. His father was but a poor employé 
in the Revenue Office, and could only allow him 
a meagre income. But Sandeau was still in love, 
and Aurore had begun to love him a year before. 
For the first time George Sand put into practice 
her then half-formed free-love doctrine, and lived 
with the young student as his wife. For years 
afterward her conduct in this and other lia‘sons 
was misrepresented and maligned. Men painted 
her as something little better than Messalina, 
little more decorous than Mlle. de Maupin — 
which work appeared at about that epoch. Then 
came stories of wild orgies and wicked saturnalia ; 
every night of the poets and painters and novelists 
who formed her circle was a Walpurgis night. 
The reality was vastly different. The lovers of 
the Quai St. Michel were miserably poor. Theirs 
was a sober life as well as a sober passion. It was 
under the pressure of extreme poverty that George 
Sand made her first effort to write for her bread. 
It may appear singular that she should never have 
thought of literary fame before. The singularity 
is more apparent than real. Until her arrival in 
Paris she had been thrown among people who 
would as soon have thought of winning notoriety 
ut a roulette table as of earning reputation at a 
desk. Even the old comtesse, intelligent and 
liberal woman as she was, would have chosen to 
be the literary patron rather than the literary 
professor. But Jules Sandeau as a student was 
almost on the borderland of journalism, and had 
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already used his pen for other purposes than tak- 
ing notes on the benches of the law schools. The 
translations that Mme. Dudevant had attempted, 
above all, their common poverty which could not 
be borne much longer, suggested that they should 
write to a then famous Berrichon, Henri Dela- 
touche, editor of the Figaro. 

One generous principle has always been con- 
spicuous in the management of the Figaro. The 
promoters of that sheet have systematically thrown 
open their doors to the novices in literature, the 
poorest ’prentices in the craft. It has been their 
practice to listen to every applicant—from the 
lad of twenty with his tragedy of ‘‘ Germanicus,” 
to the worn-out old professor with his little trea- 
tise on medieval philosophy. And whoever could 
prove that he possessed a spark of originality, a 
promise of power, was sure of a place in the 
columns of the Figaro. 

True, the plan has ruined many minds ; men left 
the journal exhausted, gangrened, corrupt and 
venal—Figaristes, in a word—the light-hearted 
and supple-kneed gentlemen who gibe at Victor 
Ilugo, are bored by Balzac, and have conspired 
to give a moment’s notoriety to the inanities of 
M. Xavier de Montépin. At that period, how- 
ever, the Figaro was merely a journal of the very 
lightest literature, liberal in its dealings if not 
in its politics. Nestor Roqueplan edited it with 
Delatouche, but Sandean and Mme. Dudevant 
preferred to apply to the latter as a countryman 
of theirs. Such provincial ties were very strong 
in those days of laggard diligences and dangerous 
roads. A letter was concocted ; and, true to the 
Figaro principle, M. Delatouche returned a kindly 
answer to the young beginners, and invited them 
to the Vallée aux Loups, where he had a villa 
close to that occupied by Chateaubriand. 

Ife received them warmly, and, when the ill- 
paid paintings on Spa wood were mentioned, de- 
clared at once that journalism was better than 
that—and not much more difficult. It is notice- 
able that Sandeau was the chief personage in 
these early interviews. Delatouche proposed to 
him to become a member of the Figaro staff ; 
and when the young man alleged—with excel- 
lent reason—that he was incorrigibly idle, Mme. 
Dudevant put in, humbly: ‘* Let me help you.” 
Such was the trivial beginning of a collaboration 
which was soon to mystify all Paris. 

After a few newspaper articles, Henri Dela- 
touche, a keen critic, perceived that his new re- 
eruits might make clever chroniqueurs, but would 
assuredly develop into distinguished novelists. 
He advised them to ‘begin on romance—and he, 
whose word was law with most of the contempo- 
tary publishers, would see that the work came 
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before the public. In their little room on the 
Quai St. Michel, the Bohemian ménage took up 
their pens, and in six weeks had completed the 
novel ‘ Rose et Blanche ”— an essay of which 
both lived to be heartily ashamed. It had a 
sub-title —‘‘ or, The Actress and the Nun,” and 
was a decidedly irreverent humoristic sketch, in 
the manner of Paul de Kock. It was refused 
everywhere, and even the puissant critic Dela- 
touche had great difficulty in persuading an oll 
publisher to give four hundred francs for the 
manuscript. In those days, however, and for 
authors so situated, four hundred francs was no 
despicable sum, and the collaborators regarded 
it as a solid encouragement to persevere—also a 
temptation to remain idle. 

The volume was nearly ready for the booksell- 
ers when a formidable note of interrogation rose 
before the authors’ eyes. What name was to fig- 
ure on the title page ? Both writers were in ex- 
ceptionally delicate positions. In her situation, 
Aurore averred, it was utterly impossible that her 
name should appear. The announcement would 
raise an unappeasable storm of scandal. 

On the other hand, the young student’s allow- 
ance of a hundred francs a month would cease 
directly his father knew that he had had a han 
in a novel—and that a novel of anything but 
wholesome complexion. 

The difficulty was removed by Delatouche, who 
had by this time become very intimate with his 
compatriots, and who suggested that Sandeau 
should be cut in two; accordingly the book was 
signed Jules Sand. 

It is probable that this first venture was utterly 
unsuccessful ; it is certain the book is now wholly 
unknown and undiscoverable. The same may be 
said of two or three subsequent works issued from 
the study of the Quai St. Michel, ‘‘ Cora,” “Cyp- 
rien” and “‘ La Prima Donna ”’—the last of which, 
however, is to be found in an early number of the 
Revue de Paris, It is impossible, at any rate, 
that the authors could have profited much by the 
first fruits of their collaboration. Jules San- 
deau’s constitutional indolence soon reasserted 
itself after the publication of ‘* Rose et Blanche.” 
He was given to long day reveries, to Oriental 
Keyf ; and when he was roused his preference 
was for talking rather than writing. Indeed, 
neither of the literary partners seem at this time 
to have put forth much energy in the campaign 
against poverty, or the battle for fame. Mme, 
Dudeyant again adopted male costume, to enabls 
her to push her way into the cheapest part of the 
theatres—and in the theatres the lovers seem to 
have passed a good deal of their time. They sat 
in the gallery, elbowing blouses and craning over 
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the caps of concierges and grisettes ; and when 
the curtain had fallen they strolled hours to- 
gether, arm in arm, discussing the play seen and 
the novel to come, prolonging their walk for 
hours on moonlight nights from the Pont St. 
Michel to the Pont Neuf. The result of this 
poetic idleness was the common prosaic one. It 
arrived in the grim form of creditors ; it stared 
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them in the face one day in the shape of an empty 
cupboard. It was strongly suggested that Mme. 
Dudevant should return to Berri to arrange a 
separation from her husband, and obtain a grant 
of alimony. But before leaving she drew up with 
Jules Sandeau the plan of a domestic novel which 
was to be the result of their joint authorship. 
The chapters were sketched one by one and di- 
vided between the lovers. Mme. Dudevant car- 
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ried off her share, and made Sandeau promise to 
work hard during her absence. 

That absence was longer than either had ex- 
pected ; but, nevertheless, Jules Sandeau discov- 
ered a much better way of filling it up than work- 
ing. He went to sleep. He dreamed the time 
away, and in his dreams he wrote masterpieces— 
and volumes, which the publishers like better. 
But it was all dream 
work, and when Aurore 
returned he met her 
empty-handed, if with a 
full heart. She, however, 
brought back a bulky 
manuscript ; she had 
written ‘‘ Indiana” her- 
self. Even then she was 
humble ; ignorant of her 
own powers. Sandeau 
was still the chief of the 
community; and to him 
she looked to revise and 
correct the novel. But 
the future author of the 
**Maison du Penarvan ” 
was of a frank and gen- 
erous nature, and he had 
scarcely read a chapter ere 
his enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed, and he told her 
that such a work needed 
no revisal ; it was a mas- 
terpiece, came whole and 
perfect from her brain. 
Mme. Dudevant would 
have had it printed im- 
mediately, in the same 
way that the preceding 
fruits of their joint labor 
had been printed. San- 
deau emphatically refused 
to assume a share of the 
authorship—to sign the 
two volumes. There was 
a kindly contest, during 
which Aurore called in 
Delatouche to side with 
her. All her generous 
sentiments rendered her blind to the “ point 
of honor” which forbade the young student 
to profit by her genius; but neither she nor 
the old critic could make him yield. At last 
the authoress alleged the material difficulty of 
finding another pseudonym. Here Delatouche 
stepped in, saying: ‘‘ Your first book was signed 
Jules Sand. Sand is your common property. 
Choose another Christian name. And see, here 
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is an almanac; to-day is the 23d of April, the 
day of St. George. Call yourself George Sand.” 

Thus simply was the greatest) pseudonym of 
this century discovered. 

The copyright of ‘‘ Indiana” was bought for 
six hundred francs. It is a maxim with many 
Paris publishers—though but of few elsewhere 
—that a publisher ought not to know how to 
read. But in this case that liberal and laudable 
axiom was not the only thing on which the pur- 
chasers of ‘“‘Indiana” based their small offer. 
There were weighty judgments on the publisher’s 
side. Delatouche selected three supreme literary 
authorities to sit in judgment on the new work— 
Alphonse Rabbe, the historian (the friend to whom 
Hugo addressed some of the most stirring, albeit 
vehemently Royalist, verses of the ‘‘ Chants du 
Crépuscule ”), Keratry and Balzac. Keratry, who 
was even then an old beau—though he died in 
1859—sprinkled a good deal of snuff over the 
manuscript, and thought the work to be able as 
to style, but fatally uninteresting in plot, and he 
added severely that a woman ought not to write. 
Balzac made light of all the author’s literary ef- 
forts. There are a hundred notorious examples 
of such egregious errors of judgment on the part 
of authorized writers dealing with unknown 


works ; and that there are many proves a thing 
which scarcely needs proof—that vow populi is 
the sovereign voice, after all. 

The public reversed all private judgments in 
the case of *‘ Indiana.” The book was an historic 
event even in those days when Victor Hugo and 
Lamartine were yet in the heat of their early in- 
dustry, and giving to the world songs which are 
yet ringing in the world’s ears. There was a vast 
amount of curiosity mixed with the popular en- 
thusiasm. There was a question in every out- 
ery of admiration. Whence came the new won- 
der ? Who had begotten it—a man or woman ? 
and not a few added: a devil? Then low whis- 
pers went about. The author was a woman, al- 
ways dressed as a man—in velvet coat, a stick in 
her hand, shod with top-boots. Boots and a cigar. 
Who knew him ? or her ? and still the Clerical 
writers added: it ? Whether he had guessed the 
secret or not, Jules Janin in his notice in the 
Débats added materially to the mystery. He 
wrote purposely: ‘‘I should like to see him—or 
her. I have seen him—and I said to her—that 
he was the greatest literary artificer of the age.” 
Chateaubriand professed to be afraid of her, 
doubtless as of a writer who must make ‘‘ René” 
pale and ‘‘ Atala” wither. 
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At first only a corner of the veil was raised for 
the behoof of a few sympathetic professors in art 
and literature. Needless to say that the high Bo- 
kemian perch had been abandoned : it is ever but 
a resting place for the ‘‘ winter of our discontent,” 
and when the first spring rays fall on a few gold 
pieces on the table the wisest of us leave it. 
Otherwise Bohemia becomes what Murger called 
it—a cul de sac. It was yet Bohemia where 
George Sand first held her court, but a Bohemia 
where you guessed there were gold mines, and 
through which a tributary of Pactolus ran. Here 
she received gracefully and gayly nearly all the 
illustrious in literature and art of that fruitful 
time. Here came Gozlan, then a beginner; Mery, 
whose poems had overturned a ministry; Jules 
Janin, Gustave Planché, and others, their peers. 
She was a kindly, even a jovial, hostess, dressed 
as a man always, smoking inordinately, meeting 
her guests as their equal, even in sex. She was 
delighted with her new name—the name con- 
ferred upon her by her first baptism of fame—and 
she would only allow herself to be called George, 
a practice which she kept up until very late in 
life. Those were, perhaps, the happiest days of 
her youth. Her fame excused her eccentricity, 
her beauty apologized for the fame her rivals in 
literature might have envied. She grew worldly— 
fashionable. She was seen everywhere, a small, 
lithe figure in a well-fitting redingote, a proud 
Bourbonnier face framed in a mass of black hair. 

In the heat of her success she neglected the 
companion of her sadder days, and in bitter grief 
Sandeau left Paris, and traveled to Italy on foot, 
almost penniless. Her regret was poignant and 
lasting. Three years afterward she wrote to the 
democrat Francois Rollinat : “I care little about 
growing old; yet Iam grieved to grow old alone; 
but I have not found the being with whom I 
could live and die, or if [found him I did not 
know how to keep him.” And again, about a 
picture which Sandeau gave her: ‘‘ During a 
year the man who left me this portrait sat with 
me every night at a little table, and lived by the 
same work as I. At break of day we used to con- 
sult each other about our work, and we supped 
at the same little table, talking of art, our senti- 
ments and our future. Our future has played us 
false. Pray for me, O Marguerite le Conte ”— 
the name of the faithful lover in the portrait. 

More than any French author of modern times 
(Balzac excepted) George Sand had the faculty 
of continuous labor. A dreamer, and at moments 
a voluptuary, she had withal a fever of fecundity. 
“* Indiana ” was palpably a first stroke, a keynote. 
The enthusiasm it excited had scarcely lessened 
when “Valentine” appeared, toward the end of 
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1832; and six months later “‘ Lélia” was pub- 
lished. There is a strong autobiographical re- 
semblance between the three novels. Critics of 
the Clerical and Conservative parties chose to see 
in them three precise portraits ; and a great cry 
arose. ‘‘ Indiana” had astonished, “ Valentine ” 
irritated, “‘ Lélia’”’ maddened. Indeed, even in 
this tolerant period “‘ Lélia” still represents in 
the eyes of many honest matrons the acme of all 
that is prurient, profligate and pernicious in lit- 
erature. That reputation was made for it in the 
days when it first appeared—the “ bad name ” was 
given. The virulence with which it was criticised 
has neyer been surpassed since the hearty times 
when men held that the circle could be squared, 
or called their opponents dogs and devils by way 
of argument. ‘‘ Lélia” is the saddest and the 
most violent of George Sand’s novels. In all her 
early literary life she took an intense interest in 
passing events, and felt each public catastrophe 
deeply: “ Lélia” was written in profound dejec- 
tion. The Warsaw massacres had just taken 
place, the Paris insurrection had just been sternly 
repressed, and poverty and cholera were rife. 
There came to her shortly, however, some 
happier hours. <A year or two before the pub- 
lication of her first novel, a young man, her 
junior by six years, had achieved with somewhat 
affected nonchalance a volume of very youthful 
verse, which at once made his name famous. The 
poet was Alfred de Musset. His style, his philos- 
ophy, were in utter opposition to all George Sand’s 
tastes and beliefs ; yet from the first, we are told, 
his rhymes to Marquise d’Amaquei, his Byronic 
ballads, all the fripperies and falsehoods of his 
work, touched and charmed her. She wished to see 
the poet, and Buloz, the editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes (who had just engaged her on his 
staff), invited the author of “Indiana” and the 
writer of ‘‘ Rolla” to a great literary dinner at 
Véfour’s. The introduction had the foreseen 
result ; De Musset’s personal fascination was 
irresistible, and had on George Sand a very 
subtle power. A few days afterward he was 
present at a party given by her; and six weeks 
later they left together for Italy, he traveling 
under the somewhat transparent title of private 
secretary. They staid many months in Venice, 
for which place George Sand conceived an un- 
dying passion, and where she made several 
friends. But her companion wearied of her, de- 
ceived her. He returned to Paris before her, 
and she remained to roam in the Tyrol singly, or 
prowl about Venice in the company of her dear 
friends, Dr. Culci, Beppa, and her favorite gon- 
dolier. Her Tyrolese expeditions she looked back 
on as the greatest enjoyment of her life. She 
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started alone, clad in a mountaineer’s rough 
blouse and gaiters, a very peasant lad to all ap- 
pearance. She carried a bundle of bread and 
cigarettes in her haversack, and thus equipped 
she would travel for days in the wildest parts 
of the mountain, sleeping under rocks or on 
rough benches by the hearthstone of a wayside 
inn, where the company was never savory, and 
not always honest. The letters she wrote at this 
period to Rollinat, Néraud, De Musset and others 
are curious compositions—feminine in their vague 
poetry and sensitiveness to every beauty and hor- 
ror in nature; masculine (she always spoke of 
herself in the masculine gender, even when writ- 
ing to dear friends) in their shrewdness of ob- 
cervation, their humor, and their upright in- 
dependence of character and judgment. Nor 
were her explorations of Venice less original. 
She went where she chose—known everywhere as 
little Zorzi—smoking eternally, and talking with 
monks and gondoliers, noting the native airs (to 
be afterward used in “‘ Consuelo”), learning the 
native dialect. She spent nights on the canals, 
listening to the gondolier’s cries of warning, or 
the musicians in some splenetic English lordling’s 
gondola. It was the life of a gypsy ; and reading 
the records of its pleasures, it is easy to conceive 
that she who adored it so, and enjoyed it better 
than anything. should have sighed till her middle 
age for a companion who could share all her tasks, 
understand all her feelings. 


But she was now enrolled in the ranks of those 
militant Uittérateurs who are the slaves of their 
renown, who must produce at all times and at 
any cost, yield their two volumes a year as punct- 
ually as the grapes ripen for the vintage. George 
Sand returned from Italy—to dream and write of 
it ever after—and published successively the five 
novelettes, ‘‘ André,” ‘‘ La Marquise,” * Lavinia,” 
“*Métella,” and ‘‘ Mattea.” ‘* André” is a pro- 
found psychological study ; the last three works 
are Italian reminiscences. ‘‘ Jacques,’”’ another 
study of character, was published during this 
vear—1834. In the following year she was in 
Berri for a season, and there made the acquaint- 
ance of the Republican advocate, Michel (of 
Bourges), who was destined to exercise a con- 
siderable if temporary influence over her life and 
works. He was of a melancholy, austere and 
doctrinaire school, preaching vaguely (but in all 
sincerity) the unity of social and religious truth. 
Her Republicanism had been hitherto of a very 
sentimental and speculative kind; under his 
tuition it becaine hard and positive for a season. 
He treated and taught her loftily, scolding her 
for her weak, repining and indefinable aspira- 
tions, while she sat at his feet an humble and self- 
accusing disciple. 

In 1836 her situation with regard to her hus- 
band had become hopeless, and, persuaded by 
several friends, notably by the Republican ad- 
vocate, she assumed her maiden name and title 
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to bring an action against Baron Dudevant, of 
whom she demanded her private fortune and the 
custody of her ecbildren. The case was heard at 
the tribunal of La Chiatre, and at the Royal Court 
of Bourges. Michel was 
her counsel, and the ac- 
tion assumed at once the 
proportions of.a political 
event and great social 
scandal. All the appel- 
lant’s errors after leaving 
her husband’s roof were 
pitilessly divulged and 
cleverly made much of ; 
but, on the other hand, 
things were proved against 
M. Dudevant which en- 
tirely alienated public sympathy, and showed him 
in the light of a dense and brutal boor. If the 
kick with the heel of a boot, mentioned in ‘ In- 
diana,” was not proved to have had its parallel in 
fact, it was sufficiently shown that M. Dude- 
vant had upon several occasions used personal 
violence, even before his children. The agricul- 
turist professed loudly the most sovereign con- 
tempt for his wife’s intellectual endowments, 
and accepted her infidelities with sublime 
philosophy. During her connection with 
Sandeau he wrote: ‘‘Iam going to Paris. 
I shall not go to your house, because I don’t 
want to inconvenience you, any more than 
I want you to trouble me.” 

The baron’s case was hopeless, and he 
withdrew his opposition ere the judges gave 
their decision. That decision was entirely 
in favor of George Sand. Her patrimony 
was restored to her, and she was named the 
legal guardian of her children—Solange 
(the name of the patron saint of Berri), 
who was then eight, and Maurice, a boy of 
twelve. Her greatest joy was the return to 
Nohant as its mistress. 


PORTRAIT BY TONY 
JOHANNOT, 


““O my household gods,” she wrote, ‘‘ I see you 
even as I left you. I bow hefore you with that 
respect which grows deeper every year in the heart 
of man. Dusty idols at whose feet has stood my 
father’s cradle, and mine, and those of my children 
—you who have seen some kinsmen and shall see 
many more carried to their rest—I hail you, pro- 
tectors unto whom my childhood knelt, friendly 
gods upon whom I have called in the hour of my 
exile, in the heat of fierce passions. To see you 
again is precious and is painful. Why did I leave 
you—you who deal so tenderly with simple hearts, 
you who watch over the little children when the 
mothers fall asleep ; you who fill the young girl’s 
slumber with dreams of pure love—who give the 
elders sleep and health. Do you recognize me, 
peaceful Penates ?” 
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Henceforth George Sand was never long absent 
from Berri; but she had not yet learnt to live 
outside the world, in the torpor of provincial do- 
mesticity. She was yet young, in vigorous health, 
and eager to see and acquire and discuss. In tlie 
year following her definitive separation from her 
husband she went to Switzerland with her two 
children, journeying in gypsy fashion, dressed in 
a countryman’s blouse and gaiters, and looking 
half a gamin, half a lady. A considerable por- 
tion of the voyage was performed in the com- 
pany of Liszt, who had also organized a very Bo- 
hemian caravan, in which the young men looked 
like girls, the ladies like peasant lads—the maes- 
tro himself wearing his hair on his shoulders, a 
broken straw hat, and whistling the “ Dies Ire” 
frenetically wherever he went. When the civic 
authorities of the little Swiss towns donned their 
scarves and presented themselves in a body to wel- 
come the great pianist, their bewilderment was im- 
mense at meeting a dusty company in blouses, that 
smoked cigarettes unceasingly, played the pranks 
of schoolboys, and talked like mystic philoso- 
phers. George Sand was ever at home in music- 
al society, listened to music, talking of it, trans- 
lating it, as it were, into her own vivid and 
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poetic language. In this year she produced 
“Mauprat,” the most powerful work in her 
“first manner,” and by far the most artistic in 
construction. At this time, too, she wrote the 
“Derni¢re Aldino” (another Italian reminis- 
cence), ‘‘Maitres Mosaistre,” and ‘ Pauline,” all 
being published in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
A month or two after her return from Switzerland 
her mother died. There had never been much 
sympathy between her and George Sand ; hers 
was a Jower, coarser nature; and the daughter 
manifested none of the passionate grief she had 
felt at the death of the Comtesse de Horn. 

Up to this date George Sand’s works only ex- 
pressed her personal opinions, described her own 
experiences and reveries. 
Afterward several alien 
influences made them- 
selves felt. The first of 
these was Chopin, whom 
she met in 1838, and with 
whom she spent eight 
years. They went to Ma- 
jorcea together, and she 
described the journey on 
her return. At about the 
same time Lamennais _ be- 
gan to press his theories 
upon her. He had just 
founded the Monde, and 
in that sheet she publish- 
ed the ‘‘ Lettres & Mar- 
cie,” religious rhapsodies 
worthy of a penitent Mag- 
dalen, and teeming with 
heterodox humanitarian 
doctrines. Then a reflec- 
tion of Pierre Leroux’s 
theories was seen in 
“Spiridion,” and the 
“Sept Cordes de la Lyre,” 
half-imaginative, half- 
philosophic works, whereof the fundamental ideas 
seem to be the belief in human perfectibility, the 
necessity of re-establishing the harmony of all 
faculties, broken by systems, and a faith in re- 
turn of souls reborn in other bodies. This same 
inspiration is felt in ‘‘ Consuelo”*—the beginning 
of which, born of Chopin’s influence, is a fine 
essay on the ethics of music—and the ‘“‘ Comtesse 
de Rudolstadt,” two incoherent parts of one ro- 
mance. The heroine of ‘ Consuelo” is Mme. 
Viardot (Mlle. Garcia), and many of the inci- 
dents in the novel have their parallel in the early 
life of both M. and Mme. Viardot. Some strong 
socialistic tendencies are foreshadowed in ‘‘ Con- 
suelo,” and they become more distinct—thanks 
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to the author’s democratic surroundings—in the 
**Compagnons de Tour de France” (a tale of the 
old trade corporations), the ‘‘ Meunier d’Augi- 
bant,” a wonderful study of French agricultural 
classes, and the ‘‘ Péché de M. Antoine.” All 
these were published between 1839 and 1845, their 
number and their artistic excellence showing that 
at forty years of uge the author had more than 
the imgination, more than the ardor of her youth. 
And what is rarer still, her juvenile industry had 
not waned. 

But George Sand had not yet entered the 
sphere in which she achieved her greatest tri- 
umphs. She had been a mystic, a Socialist, a 
dreamer of vain dreams and a preacher of reforma- 
tive doctrines. ‘‘ Jeanne” 
announced the formation 
of a newstyle, a return to 
pure art, and in “ Lu- 
crezia Floriani,” ‘ Te- 
verino,” “‘ Ciccinino,” the 
change grew more notice- 
able. The author of 
“‘Mauprat” had turned 
toward the idyl, the simple 
romance of country life ; 
and when ‘‘ La Petite Fa- 
dette” appeared it was 
seen that she had opened 
up an entirely new vein in 
French fiction. Until 
then the peasant had not 
existed in French litera- 
ture. Poets retained the 
pre-’89 prejudices, and 
ignored them ; romance 
lagged behind history. He 
might be an elector; he 
could not be a novelist’s 
wi hero. The reading public 
i only knew him as a be- 
ribboned impossibility 
imagined by Florian and Delille, or an argu- 
mentative automaton contrived by the ency- 
clopedists. For the first time George Sand intro- 
duced him as a flesh-and-blood reality, and the 
world went mad about him. It is needless to de- 
scribe or discuss ‘“‘ La Petite Fadette.” Whoever 
has even dipped into modern French literature 
knows it by heart ; knows, too, the touching story 
of ‘Francois le Champi” which followed it, and 
knows best that masterpiece of idyllic romance, 
“La Mare au Diable.” In all of these George 
Sand put her peasant education to profit. Ideal- 
ized as to sentiment, her rustic men and women 
are strikingly true in speech, manner and habit. 
She was more than the Walter Scott of Berri, 
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as some writers called her, for she described the 
peasantry of Central France as she saw them, not 
as they might have been in the historical past. 
It is more difficult to understand and portray a 
race as it is than to create one from some archo- 
logical remnants and historical memoirs. It takes 
2 George Eliot to do the first ; a G. P. R. James 
can achieve the second. 

There came a time, however, when George Sand 
was compelled to leave idyl and bucolic, and re- 
enter the busy world, pen in hand. She came to 

-the front in 1848, not as the many calumniators 
who have described her life asserted, with any 
self-seeking ambition to play a big part in that 
drama which was half a farce, but because her 
surroundings, her friendships, forced her for- 
ward. All her friends, her literary companions, 
were active soldiers on the democratic side. Né- 
raud the Malgache was a veritable country Bru- 
tus ; Michel was elected a member of the Assem- 
Lly; Rollinat, the poor austere advocate, was a 
member of the Committee for Foreign Affairs ; 
Chopin was a strong democrat, and she had firm 
friends in Godefroy Cavaignac, Herbert and 
Ledru-Rollin. Her own sentiment, too, was warm 
and steadfast. 

George Sand wrote, after expostulating with 
a severe theorist, who held that art enervated and 
demoralized the masses : 
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‘“Never think that I desert your cause. Of all 
causes ’tis the noblest and most beautiful. I can- 
not even conceive a poet having any other; for if 
all words are empty as to meaning, at least those 
of fatherland and liberty are harmonious. while 
legitimity and obedience are rough, unlovely and 
made for the ears of gendarmes. One may flatter 
a nation of brave men, but to worship a crowned 
wittol is to abandon all human dignity.” 


Thus, as soon as the throne of Louis the 
Thrifty had been dragged contemptuously 
down the boulevards to break up on the 
Place de la Bastille, George Sand was in 
Paris, and in the centre of a very ardent 
and important group. She caught fire at 
once. Until this day individualities had 
impressed and influenced her; the molding 
power was now a party. She wrote an em- 
phatic Introduction to the “ Bulletin de la 
Republique,” she addressed the people in 
two letters, and founded a weekly news- 
paper, La Cause du Peuple, which advocated 
sentimental Radical views. She was in daily 
communication with Ledru-Rollin, the Min- 
ister of the Interior—the “Father of Man- 
hood Suffrage,” as he has since been called. 
The violence of some of the circulars issued 
from his ministry raised all kinds of fears 
in the moderate bourgeoisie, and the most 
violent of all was the work, or in a great measure 
the work, of George Sand. During 1849 she 
contributed articles to the ultra journal, Za Com- 
mune de Paris, directed by MM. Barbés, Lobrier 
and Cabaign. She wrote a preface to the popular 
educational series, ‘‘ Les Conteurs Ouvriers,” and 
in 1850 translated and patronized Mazzini’s ‘* Re- 
public and Royalty in Italy.” 

There her career as a political writer came to a 
close. It was not a very successful one. She 
earned no title to fame in it, if she did not dis- 
honor her talent and her character. Without 
protest, if not without regret, she accepted the 
coup Wétat, and retired to Nohant, only to leave 
it now and then for busy visits to Paris on the oc- 
casion of some important first performance, or 
other great literary festivity. From this time, 
indeed, she seemed to take a new and warm in- 
terest in dramatic literature. She saw, perhaps, 
that the romance, like the social tastes and mor- 
als, of the Second Empire was to be theatrical. 
Some years before she had attempted a five-act 
drama, ‘* Cosima,” which failed signally. But 
**Frangois le Champi,” played at the Odéon in 
1849, and *‘ Claudic,” produced in 1851, were well 
received, though it took many years to educate 
her as a skillful dramatic author, many years to 
reconcile’ the public to the subtle philosophic 
drama, or purely poetic fantaisies in which she 
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excelled. The ‘‘ Marquis de Villemer,” played 
from the beginning to the end of 1864, was her 
first and her greatest dramatic success, and ‘‘ Le 
Drae,” ‘* Les Beaux Messieurs de Bois Doré,” are 
works that still command full honors in the Latin 
Quarter, which furnishes the most critical and 
cultivated audiences. 

The public was promised a piquant enjoyment 
in 1854—another series of confessions by a female 
Jean Jacques. George Sand published the ‘‘ His- 
toire de Ma Vie” in the columns of the Revue. 
Never were expectations more cruelly disap- 
pointed. Readers found themselves in the dis- 
tressing position of gentlemen who have paid 
for the Memoirs of Casanova, and acquired the 
hymns of Dr. Watts. The “ History of My Life ” 
was a portrait, it is true, but only a bust, as the 
disappointed declared. It is a story of the edu- 
cation of a mind, the development of a character ; 
it contains few anecdotes, and none that are scan- 
dalous. Indeed, so far from affording a weapon 
to the people who had calumniated her private 
life, the ‘* History ” contained passages that rec- 
onciled George Sand to many of her assailants. 
The last battles were fought in 1857, when ‘ Elle 
et Luni” appeared. The character, the purpose 
of the book is well known. Alfred de Musset 
had died of ennui and absinthe. Straightway 
the men who had held him iwapossible, impracti- 
cable, incorrigible in his vanity and his weak- 
ness, rose up and wept over the martyr poet, the 
great misunderstood, and even pointed at the 
women he had known and deserted as the wrecker 
of his life. The answer to the indirect accusa- 
tions and posthumous panegyric was “ Elle et 
Lui.” Doubtless that sect which holds it crim- 
inal to speak evil of the dead, and which gen- 
erally contains a good many distinguished slan- 
derers of the living, could find much to rebuke 
in George Sand’s defense, for defense it was. But 
judged at this day, even in France, where literary 
feuds run high and long, the work has been pro- 
nounced substantially true and perfectly excus- 
able. In face of the fulsome worshipers of De 
Musset’s memory, it was pardonable, at the worst 
it was brave in a woman who had loved and been 
deceived in him, to prove that love had not had 
such a great place in his life, and that there were 
such things as infantine vanity, egotism and ay- 
arice in the poet who had played the victim all 
his days. Naturally the book excited keen curi- 
osity and vehement criticism. It was answered 
by the poet’s brother, Paul de Musset, in a work 
entitled «* Lui et Elle,” in which an unjustifiable 
use was made of private notes and correspondence 
concerning George Sand and Alfred de Musset. 
And for more than a year the publishers were 
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deluged with reminiscences of the dispute—Lui, 
Elle, Eux, Tous les Deux, etc. But George 
Sand was out of the focus of the quarrel, laboring 
as hard as ever in the Berri chateau. 

There remains little to chronicle. The rest of 
her life might almost be summed up in the cata- 
logue of the works she was yet to produce; and 
even written in this fashion, the history of her 
declining years would be sufficiently long. The 
imagination remained quick, her style pure and 
picturesque ; but it cannot be said that any of the 
works of her old age are likely to endure. Chief 
among them are the ‘‘ Beaux Messieurs de Bois 
Doré,” ‘* Adriani,” ‘* Le Diable aux Champs,” 
“* La Daniella ”—an audacious and even indecent 
work, both morally and politically—‘‘ Narcisse,” 
«Jean la Roche,” ‘‘ Les Dames Vertes,” ‘* Le 
Marquis de Villemer,” ‘* Mlle. la Quintinée,” a 
philosophic and religious answer to Feuillet’s 
sickly ‘* Sybille ”; ‘* Francia,” a story of the Ger- 
man invasion ; ‘* Impressions et Souvenirs ” (relat- 
ing to the war) ; the “ Chateau de Pictordu,” ete. 

During the last twelve or fourteen years of her 
life George Sand did not leave Nohant, and held 
very little communication with the capital. But 
she was anything but a lonely or sour, solitary- 
humored woman. Not a soul in the countryside 
that did not know /a bonne dame, and got a gay 
good morning from her as they passed the little 
gates, or met her in the lanes of the valley. Her 
family had settled around her under her own 
roof—Maurice Sand, his wife and children ; So- 
lange, who married the sculptor Clesinger, and 
her children. She had many old friends within 
call; she had nearly always her guest chambers 
full. It has been the fortune of the present 
writer to know many of the occupants of those 
hospitable chambers—men welcomed by George 
Sand in the old Imperial days, men who went to 
her during the bitter winter of the war—who 
smoked cigarettes with her not many months be- 
fore her death. It was a tranquil, intellectual 
life in the little chateau of Nohant. The very 
walls were covered with verses, maxims, proverbs. 
And withal no place could be less like the tradi- 
tional house of the blnestocking. 

One entered the house by the open front door, 
and found oneself immediately in the vestibule. 
The dining room was opposite; the drawing- 
room door on the right would open, and George 
Sand appeared, a small, slight figure, simply 
dressed, a finely marked face, and a heavy mass 
of white hair. She offered her hand and her 
cheek at the same time—all friends kissed her 
in the old-fashioned French manner. Maurice 
Sand was always late, being occupied with some 
new entomological wonder; but his daughters— 
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the elder of whom, Aurore, is a tall and smiling 
young lady—replaced him. If the visitor arrived 
in the afternoon, he was sure to see George Sand ; 
but at four o’clock she retired to work, and only 
reappeared when dinner was served. After break- 
fast she walked round the park and trundled the 
bowls for a few minutes ; then she rested—with 
deft hands manufacturing toys for her grandchil- 
dren, or gravely elucidating a Chinese puzzle, an 
amusement she particularly affected. She was 
clever in all manual exercises, even needlework, 
and she has been known to have left books and 
manuscripts for three or four days to re-dress the 
marionettes of 
Maurice Sand’s min- 
jature theatre—fig- 
ures wonderfully 
carved, and gener- 
ally worked by him- 
self. At four Mme. 
Sand retired to her 
room, followed by 
her dog Fadet— 
whose supposed 
dreams and _ reflec- 
tions she delighted 
in humorously in- 
terpreting. 

The sound of the | 
dinner bell gathered 
host and guests and 
family _ together. 
Mme. Sand never 
used the privileges 
of her age and great- 
ness, and made a 
point of dressing 
handsomely in 
honor of her visit- 
ors. Nor did slie 
profess any asceti- 
cism with regard to 
culinary matters. 
She fully bore out the theory that the men who are 
greatest in the study keep a keen eye upon the 
kitchen. It was Mme. Maurice Sand’s daily task 
to superintend the preparation of the chdtelaine’s 
favorite dishes. One signal luxury at Nohant was 
the fruit. George Sand retained her childish 
tastes, remembering the time when bread and 
fruit was her finest fare. Sojourners at Nohant 
have talked of six or seven varieties of strawberry 
piled up at dessert. Ere that copious dessert was 
ended George Sand lit a cigarette, dropping the 
ashes methodically into a glass of water. She 
talked her best then. In public, in general so- 
ciety, she remained almost mute; but with her 
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children and grandchildren, her friends and 
neighbors around her, she chatted freely and 
pleasantly, telling anecdotes of every celebrity 
of the century, from Béranger to Dumas the 
younger, from Meyerbeer to Louis Blanc. In 
the evening there were moth hunts in the park ; 
Mme. Maurice played Chopin or Berlioz in the 
salon ; then George Sand bade good night and 
retired—to work until two or three in the morn- 
ing. Occasionally, on gala nights, Maurice would 
perform with his puppets one of the fantastic 
pieces in his mother’s large and varied collec- 
tion denominated —‘‘'Théatre de Nohant.” 

Thus peacefully 
and usefully closed 
the life of her who 
had played in her 
century as strange 
and restless a part 
as any of the crea- 
tions of her im- 
agination. She had 
been ill for a month 
without speaking of 
her ailment. On 
May 13th, 1876, suf- 
fering compelled her 
to keep her bed. The 
family was away at 
a wedding party. 
Dr. Papet discover- 
ed intestinal paraly- 
sis, and knew she 
was lost. The agony 
lasted eight days. 
On Wednesday, the 
8th of June, it was 
seen that the end 
had come. All that 
night she spoke no 
word — save to beg 
her son to with- 
draw— manifestly 
dreading that he should see her in the last con- 
vulsion. She died at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, saying in a distinct tone, a little while be- 
fore the end: “ Surtout qu’on ne détruise pas la 
verdure.” 

It was thought at first that the words meant 
delirium, then it was remembered that a group 
of firs planted near the orchard wall overshad- 
owed the corner of the cemetery, where George 
Sand would rest beside her father, her mother, 
her grandchildren. 

She lies there now, ‘la grande femme de ce 
sitcle,” said Victor Ilugo; “la bonne dame,” 
said the peasants. 


SIXTY years ago most every boy in the New 
England States was taught the use of firearms. 
Game of every description was plentiful in the 
woods and forests near Newburyport, Mass., from 
the moose and deer, wild turkeys and geese, to 
the smallest sandpiper known, and the rivers and 
bays swarmed with fish. It was a common thing 
for boys to shoot enough quail and partridge in 
an afternoon to give the family a good dinner the 
following day. I have often been sent out by my 
father to shoot ducks or other birds, and have re- 
turned jubilant, to fling down at my mother’s 
feet a great bunch of teal and mallards—and 
helped to pick them for her, too. 

Nearly every young scion of the good old Pu- 
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ritanic stock of those days soon learned to stop 
quail or snipe whenever he raised the old flintlock 
musket to his shoulder. The Joe Manton guns, 
and others of celebrated makers, were scarce, as 
nobody except rich gentlemen could afford to pur- 
chase them. Most of the guus in use were the 
old Tower Hill muskets, made in England with 
a 10-inch bore, heavily and clumsily mounted. 
Some were altered to the percussion lock, but 
many preferred the old-fashioned flint. A bull- 
ock’s horn served us for our powder, which we 
took pride in carving and polishing elaborately, 
and slung over our shoulders. The shot was gen- 
erally carried in a small leather bag, with an or- 
dinary clay-pipe bowl to measure the charge ; but 


‘* LOOKING FOR THE HELP THAT CAME NOT.” 


some of my friends used to carry the shot loose 
in a deep pocket in their jackets. 

Nevertheless, with all these simple instru- 
ments and ways, we used to bring home an 
abundance of birds, for we were familiar with 
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their haunts, and also knew the proper time to go 
for them. 

There were no stringent game laws in those days 
to guide the hunter, for those who followed the 
chase were true sportsmen in every sense of the 
word, and they would never kill or disturb any 
bird or animal out of season. If by chance any 
one was detected in so doing he would be put into 
Coventry at once. No! there was honor among 
sportsmen. Even as a young boy I was taught 
never to shoot anything that was not good for 
food, or some use. Now, in this enlightened (?) 
age, pot hunters shoot everything feathered, 
from a humming bird to an eagle, and every fur- 
bearing animal, from a buffalo or deer to a striped 
squirrel. 

Always after a storm inthe fall of the year 
we used to go to the meadows, bays and rivers 
for ducks, geese and marsh birds. After a very 
severe northeast storm of two or three days’ dura- 
tion, my young friend, Nat Jackson (who figured 
prominently, later, as General Jackson), who 
most always accompanied me in my outings, 
came and asked me to go shooting with him on 
the morrow, as the bay was sure to be full of 
birds. Nothing could have pleased me more, 
and I at once consented, and promised to be at 
his house by 2 A. M. 

I went early to bed after seeing all my equip- 


ments in good order, and after persuading the- 


cook to leave my breakfast by the fire and put 
me up some lunch, as we should be absent all 
day. Punctually at the appointed hour I was at 
my friend’s house, where I found him eagerly 
waiting for me, and as well equipped as myself. 
It was a cool, crisp morning, and moon and stars 
shone out brightly, for the storm had passed. 
How we did enjoy that glorious morning, as we 
tramped along over hill and dale, full of boyish 
projects! We had fully six miles to go to the 
spot where our gunning float lay. We were fol- 
lowed by my little cocker spaniel Rover, our in- 
variable companion, who enjoyed the fun as 
heartily as we did. 

It would be as well to describe our float (as it 
was then called), or boat, which is not much used 
nowadays, except occasionally in Eastern New 
England. It is about 10 feet in length by 2 wide, 
and 18 or 20 inches deep, flat-bottomed, and 
made of light pine stuff, with oak braces. The 
sides are entirely covered with salt hay or meadow 
grass and weeds. It has a small hole in the top 
of the stern for the handle of the paddle, so that 
the gunner can lie down and scull the boat with- 
out being seen, and sneak up to the game without 
exciting their suspicions. When properly fixed, 
and in the water, the boat resembles a floating 
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log covered with weeds or straw, and on each side 
are brackets for the guns. 

Two persons could go in the boat, one at the 
bow and one at the stern, and it required consid- 
erable skill to manage. It was such a cranky 
craft, and so easily upset, even the wildest boys 
refrained from larking in one when out in deep 
water. However, practice in that as all else 
made perfect, and when underscood it could be 
as easily directed as a canoe, without noise. 

We were not long in reaching our destination, 
and quickly had our float in the water, with a 
fresh lot of hay in the bottom, taken from the 
stacks in the meadow. My gun I loaded with 
24 drachms of fine powder and 14 of double B 
shot, as I had heard a goose honk, and I was de- 
termined to get him, if possible. My friend loaded 
with No.8 shot, for smaller game, and then we 
embarked, I taking the stern and he lying flat on 
his face in the bottom of the boat, on the hay, 
gun in hand, on the lookout. I sculled the boat 
downstream, slowly and noiselessly, and the first 
faint dawning light soon appeared in the eastern 
sky. It seemed to start everything into life, and 
we could hear soft, rustling sounds close around 
us, 80 that we kept our eyes wide open. 

Just as we rounded a bend in the river we 
caught sight of a small flock of green-winged teal, 
feeding, but somewhat scattered. We quietly ap- 
proached within gunshot, but they did not heed 
us; 80, getting our guns ready, we made a noise 
like Ssh! ssh! ssh! when they all swam quickly 
into a group, to rise in a body, as they always do 
when frightened. As they arose Nat fired into 
them, and out of sixteen seven lay floundering in 
the water, while the rest got away and settled in 
a salt pan, near the mouth of the river. I could 
have stopped many, but my charge of B shot I 
reserved for larger game. After securing our 
birds we proceeded down the river toward the 
bay, where we discovered a goose some distance 
away. By sneaking along the shore we managed 
to get within fair shooting range, when he rose 
with a wild honking, and was just in the right 
position for me. I raised myself up and fired, 
when he fell a few feet from where he rose. Rover 
went for it and soon brought it in, dragging it by 
the neck. It proved to be a fine female goose, 
and we were highly elated at our luck. 

Had we been older, or less intent on our sport, 
we might have enjoyed the scenery as we passed 
down the Parker River, which then, as now, was 
most attractive. 

This is the old Quascacunqnen River of the 
Indians, and every foot of its banks is historic 
ground. In its waters, according to Wood, the 
historian of the place, ‘‘ much sturgeon was taken’ 
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and pickled and sent to England, twelve, fourteen 
and eighteen feet long,” and it was deep enough 
for vessels of 50 or 60 tons burden to pass up it. 
Tradition says that the Rev. Mr. Parker preached 
his first sermon under the branches of a magnif- 
icent oak on the north bank, in 1669, and his 
name was given to the river. Behind this the 
country rises considerably, divided into many 
eminences, one very noticeable called Powwow 
Hill, and on our right were the far-famed Ips- 
wich Hills, once heavily timbered, and even still 
fairly wooded. Near by was where the first 
English settlers formed plantations and founded 
the town of Ipswich, originally called Agawam, a 
name given to a tribe of Indians who once 
roamed over these hills.. Eastward the blue 
_ ocean spread out before us, lit up gloriously by 
the rising sun, and Plum Island showed in the 
distance, that had been thrown up by the wind 
and waves forming large and extensive sand 
dunes its whole length of over nine miles. 

To return to my story: We both reloaded with 
small shot, and as we entered the bay we saw 
ducks by the thousand. We pulled our boat up 
on the bank, under cover of the long, black grass, 
and for the next few hours we were hard at work 
bagging our game, including mallard, teal, pin- 
tail gray and black ducks. We had noticed from 
our position that large numbers of birds were fly- 
ing across and alighting in the vicinity of shoal 
water, where it opens out into Massachusetts Bay. 
So we concluded that we would change our base 
of operations, and, launching our boat, we re- 
embarked. Ipswich Bay at this point is about 
two miles wide, and we both paddled vigorously 
to reach this point. Nearly in the centre of the 
bay is an islet of flat land about a hundred feet 
square, covered with long scrubby grass, quite 
under water at high tide. 

As we approached it we discovered a flock of 
twenty-one geese sitting upon the water, on the 
opposite side of it, with their heads under their 
wings, asleep, all but one old gander. His head 
was erect and looking sharply about in every di- 
rection. We stopped and drew our small shot, 
replacing it with double B, and then sneaked 
round the nearest point. When within fair dis- 
tance we agreed that Nat should fire at them sit- 
ting, avd I was to take them as they rose. As 
soon as we cocked our guns the click - click 
aroused the old sentinel gander, and he instantly 
gave a sharp note of warning. Every head was 
at once erect, and then was our chance—not a 
moment to be lost! My friend fired. There was 
music on the water, in the air—rich and melo- 
dious! The rushing noise of their, wings as they 
rose, and the splash of the water, were more de- 
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lightful to our ears than the choicest strains of a 
Wagnerian opera! I let go a charge from my old 
King’s arm, and three fine fat birds tumbled and 
lay dead breast upon the water, and with four 
from Nat’s gun, truly we were in splendid luck ! 
{t made our eyes glisten and our hearts jump. I 
do believe my friend was prouder of his prowess 
that day than he was in after years when he had 
helped to win some decisive battle for his country 
in her stormy days, with the title of general and 
its attendant honor to boot. 

We then drew up our boat on shore on the islet, 
leaving it, as we supposed, in a place of safety, 
after carefully arranging our game in it. One 
bird had been only wounded, and Rover went 
after it on what seemed a hopeless chase. We 
then sat down and rested on our honors, heartily 
enjoying our luncheon, and so absorbed were we 
in our chat over the achievements of the morn- 
ing and the work still to do, that we forgot all 
about our boat. The tide had turned, all un- 
heeded by us, and was flowing in fast, and before 
we knew it the light craft floated away. The 
first intimation we had was seeing it quite a dis- 
tance off, and hearing Rover bark as if to arouse 
our attention, as he had returned without the 
crippled goose. What must we do? Swimming 
after the boat was out of the question, as wind and 
tide were taking it away too fast. We were rudely 
awakened from the joyous dreams we had been 
indulging in to the grave reality of our sit- 
uation. 

We were well aware that at high tide there 
would be water over the whole islet, and some 
immediate action was an imperative necessity or 
we should be drowned. With our guns we set to 
work digging up sods, where we could find them, 
till we had raised a mound several feet high. We 
worked like beavers, the water gradually en- 
croaching on us. We then mounted to the top 
of our pile, with our guns pushed down through 
the centre to strengthen it and give us the stocks 
to hold on by. With our arms clasped round 
each other we stood, trying to make light of our 
trouble, and looking anxiously round, hoping 
every moment that some passing fisherman might 
see and rescue us. 

As hour after hour went by our hearts sank, 
and when night fell it was truly a pitiable 
condition for two lads to be in. The water had 
surrounded us, chilling us to the bone, and we 
feared every wave might undermine our frail 
structure. It was the 31st of October, and the 
water from the ocean was cold, and the little 
wind there was piercing to our soaked limbs. 
Hungry, drenched, cold and well-nigh hopeless, 
our plight can easily be imagined. Death truly 
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stared us in the face ; but considering the circum- 
stances, that would have tried any man severely, 
we kept up wonderfully well. Oh, the dreary 
loneliness of those weary hours! No sound broke 
the silence save the distant murmur of the waves 
on Plum Island, the sharp quack of a stray heron 
winging its way to its feeding ground in the shal- 
low waters of the rivers, and the occasional splash 
and restlessness of the ducks sitting in flocks near 
us. Fortunately for us, the wind died down, or 
it would have been impossible for us to have en- 
dured the cold in that night of horror. 

It must have been about 2 a.m. when the tide 
had receded enough for us to descend from our 
mound, but when we tried to move our stiffened 
limbs we had to make many attempts before we 
succeeded. We made every exertion in our power 
to move about, for it was a matter of life and 
death in more senses than one. Luckily we had 
to set to work vigorously as soon as possible, and 
this work helped to keep up our pluck. The 
mound had sunk considerably, and must be re- 
paired. The moon and stars shone out brightly, 
and we managed to pile on sods to raise our rest- 
ing place before the next inflow of the tide, or we 
should be lost. It was with great difficulty we 
could mount again, for our strength was failing 
fast. Patiently we again took our stand, talking 
of the dear ones at home, fearing we should never 
see them again, and gazing with despairing eyes 
over those pitiless waves for the succor so long 
delayed. At last our minds began to wander, 
and clinging still more closely to each other, we 
both felt the end was near. 

About 7 A.M., none too soon, we were discov- 
ered by a professional gunner named James 
Thurlow, who saw us quite a distance off, by the 
mirage so often seen on these waters raising us to 
view. He made all haste to us, astonished to find 
us alive in such a position. When he came along- 
side in his boat we could hardly speak, and great 
care had to be observed in removing us, for we 
could no longer help ourselves. The gunner’s 
boat was small, and the danger of swamping it 
great, but by careful management he raised us 
bodily one by one in his arms, laying us side by 
side in the bottom of the boat, when we at once 
fell into a sound sleep, utterly exhausted. 

Meantime great had been the consternation in 
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our respective homes when we did not appear be- 
fore dark, and inquiries were made for us every- 
where ; and when after midnight Rover appeared, 
all covered with mud, their worst fears as to our 
fate seemed realized. 

When we had made our first mound the little 
fellow had staid with us, trying to keep a foot- 
ing, till the water was too deep for him, and he 
swam off toward the shore. Then he commenced 
the long journey over the meadows, swimming 
the creeks and going by the nearest route to my 
father’s house, where he howled under the win- 
dows till he was let in. The poor fellow presented 
a doleful appearance, and hungry as he was, 
could hardly be persuaded to eat. Between every 
mouthful he ran and tugged at the trousers of 
my father and brothers. He was so persistent 
that they determined to follow him, and set off 
at daylight. 

He led them across the meadows by the route 
we had taken, and when they came to the river 
he hunted round till he found a boat. Jumping 
in, he took possession of it, impatient till my 
father and brother followed him. They started 
down the river, but had not gone far when they 
saw a boat approaching, and Rover set up a 
most furious barking, jumping about with de- 
light. It proved to be Mr. Thurlow’s boat, with 
the objects of their search. They did not dis- 
turb us, but we were taken to a house near the 
Parker River bridge. We were at once put to 
bed, vigorously rubbed and wrapped in blankets, 
and after some stimulants and light food we were 
left to sleep off our exhaustion. 

We were able to be moved the next day, but it 
was some time before we recovered our usual 
health and strength. 

Some fishermen found and brought in our 
float, that had stranded on Plum Island, with all 
our game in it. As we partook of the savory 
geese when roasted, we shuddered as we thought 
of our “ hairbreadth ’scape,” and the terrible ex- 
perience the procuring of them had entailed. 

Some time after a party of three persons were 
drowned on the same spot under similar circum- 
stances, losing their boat as we lost ours. Thank- 
ful indeed we were that such had not been the 
result of our escapade ; and the memory of that 
night will last as long as life lasts with us both. 
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us—so strangely, fascinatingly blue 
—when the cry, ‘‘ Key West!” 
‘drew all eyes to the dazzling, 
seagirt city. 

There it lay, like an oblong 
pearl set in opals and emeralds. 

Even Byron’s muse lagged far 
behind this reality when, gloating over the glories 
of Italian coloring, he wrote : 


‘“ Filled with the face of heaven, which from afar 
Comes down upon ‘the waters; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountain: parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color, as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till—’tis gone—and all is gray.” 


Through the jeweled death of day, into that 
sudden gray of sleepland, our good ship bore us, 


past the silent fort, past the government houses, 
until we touched the shore of the largest, the 
least known and the most maligned city of the 
land of flowers. 

What a chattering and rushing broke upon us, 
like a sudden swarming of excited birds, leader- 
lost and distrait ! 

African density of perception, Cuban variety of 
shiftlessness, Conch indifference and native lazi- 
ness climax themselves, individually and collect- 
ively, on the arrival of a steamer at the Key West 
wharf. 

The primary puzzle was, how the gang plank 
ever could be safely placed, under existing cir- 
cumstances. 

To every active, available man on shore, stood, 
lounged, lay and stared at least a dozen tatterde- 
malions of the most pronounced types, from 
atoms of humanity hardly out of arms to shriv- 
eled age ; each, alike, armed with the universal 
local emblem, a cigar. 
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The waiting Cubans crowded the outer edge of 
the wharf, shrilly welcoming their friends on 
board, who, in turn, shrilled back their queer, 
broken-backed Spanish acknowledgments, ac- 
companied by violent gesticulation and facial 
demonstration. 

Nothing more abjectly wretched than those 
Cuban voyagers ever paid tribute to the tyrant 
mal-de-mer, and nothing more artificially and de- 
fiantly brilliant in complexion and costume ever 
turned backs upon their sufferings, and, with 
ecstasy in every movement, stepped upon /erra 
firma at the first possible moment. Indeed, they 
hardly waited for the gang plank to. establish a 
secure hold for either terminus before flying to 
meet the beloved ‘‘ Juans,” ‘‘ Marias,” ‘ Josés ” 
and ‘‘ Ignacios,” who met them more than half- 
way, in midair, and completed a blockade that 
threatened danger to all involved. 

Through the uncertain dusk artificial lights 
began to send opposing rays across the unfamiliar 
scene, revealing the low shops, larger warehouses 
and curious interiors that happened in their path. 
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A KEY WEST SERVANT. 


HUESO. 


Our captain, intent upon his ship and all its 
responsibilities, seemed Argus-eyed, and out of 
all the confusion brought a safe and comfortable 
landing of our party, to say nothing of our goods 
and chattels, with as cordial words of parting as 
though we had not been the daily torments of his 
life for ninety-two hours. 

Talk about the patience of Moses! It shrinks 
into positive insignificance when compared with 
the heroic endurance and unwearoutable courtesy 
of our captain, who met the flood of inane ques- 
tions consequent upon an attendance of scores of 
landlubbers with the smile of an angel and the 
wisdom of a Solomon. 

‘You will not find much to interest you in 
Key West, I am afraid,” he said, as he bowed us 
down the side of the steamer. 

* * * * * * 

It was regarded as going directly in the face of 
Providence, I believe—this determination of ours 
to get at the ‘‘ true inwardness” of a place that 
everybody had a bad word for ; but we started at 
an immense advantage. We had a welcome await- 
ing us and a pleasant foothold promised us among 
the ‘‘ leading families,” nor did we have to pause 
for the lack of either an unnecessary moment. 

No sooner were we safely on land than warm 
Southern greetings allayed our strangeness and 
dispelled the dangers of our ignorance. It did 
not in the least matter that we were only “friends 
of friends ” of our host and hostess, with no other 
claim upon their hospitality than an introduction 
by letter. From the moment of our meeting un- 
til that of our regretful departure we became 
the objects of unremitting devotion and delicate 
attention, which would have made a wilderness 
blossom as a rose, and which changed. our self-im- 
posed task of local investigation into days of de- 
light. 

But let us be just before we are even generous. 
To the newly arrived, hotel-bound stranger the 
brief glimpse of Key West likely to be his between 
the departure of the New York and the arrival 
of the Tampa steamers is depressing. Instead 
of arriving at sundown, after the glare of the day 
has quite passed and the evening sea breezes have 
taken possession of the heated streets, he gen- 
erally finds himself suddenly dropped into the 
midst of a motley collection of broken-down car- 
riages, whose single horses seem to share the fa- 
tigue and indifference of their shabby drivers. 

He looks up and down long, flat streets, whose 
old-time shade trees fell into ashes in the great 
fire of six years ago, and experiences for the first 
time the direct rays of a tropical sun that resolve 
all his energies into one absorbing desire for 
shadow and rest. 
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No friendly -hand or word guides his footsteps 
to any of the cool, roomy houses where such lux- 
uries can be had for the paying. No timely ad- 
vice suggests a walk ‘‘ just around the corner ” to 
one of several hotels where questions can be an- 
swered. 

The ‘‘ cabbies” eye him with designing non- 
chalance, and he feels a sort of gratitude to the 
only one who is energetic enough to meet him, 
take his luggage in charge—as well as himself— 
and finally deposit both at the door of the “ big- 
gest hotel in town, sar.” 

To be sure, his charges are just four times too 
high, and the short distance has been a Via Dolo- 
rosa that threatened with every step a fractured 
back or a dislocated knee. The vehicle, too, 
seemed a probable trap for all known dirt and 
disease incidental to heat and _ thriftlessness. 
Key West streets, during the dry season, are 
horrors of alternating sand and rock, and, after 
a rain, are only less horrible to those who prefer 
damp unpleasantness to stifling dust. 

The Key West Boniface, however, stands ready 
to comfort and mitigate such introductory trials, 
and then comes the turning point of the traveler’s 
experience. If he is philosophic enough to keep 
out of the streets until they lie in shadow, in the 
meantime taking his observations from a breezy 
veranda, or, as the Key Westers call it, gallery, 
enough will pass under his eye both to interest 
and instruct him. 

But if he succumbs at once to the unquestion- 
able lack of many Northern comforts, and will 
not accept any substitutions, it is well for him 
(not to speak of others) that his stay should be 
short. 

For ourselves, we slept the-sleep of the con- 
tented on that first night, but not until after we 
had listened to something like—judging from the 
noise—seventy-five thousand roosters, whose clar- 
ion tones must be heard afar out at sea, and who 
never fail to usher in the eleventh hour. They 
crow with appalling vigor for about fifteen min- 
utes—a vigor that outdoes even the ‘‘jingle car” 
as it clashes along the streets on its last trip of 
the evening. 

It seemed no more than five too-fleeting mo- 
ments after that closing feature of our first day 
before we were again recalled to consciousness by 
a voice that Salvini would have raved over. A 
peep through the blinds revealed a stalwart Afri- 
can, whose iron-gray hair alone evidenced over- 
maturity. He was pushing before him a large 
wheelbarrow filled with fish, and called aloud, 
at brief intervals, with inspiring cheerfulness 
and unction: ‘Fresh! Fresh! Fresh! Nice 
fresh salted fish! Rabirubias !” (Spanish mack- 
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eral.) ‘Nice! Nice! Nice! Fresh! Frésh! 
Fresh ! Groupers !” 

As he strode along, he would vary his an- 
nouncements, as follows: ‘‘ Nice, splendid rabi- 
rubias! Nice, fresh salted groupers! Fresh ! 
Fresh! Fresh !” 

We could not understand the long word until 
it was translated, but it paid to catch that early- 
dawn glimpse of the handsome old Cuban darky, 
and to breathe that sweet, early breath of day ; 
and nothing loath were we to accept our host’s 
invitation, a few days later, to go to early market. 

It was difficult to awaken, and still more diffi- 
cult to keep awake, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing; but, once out in the freshness of daybreak, 
we felt as if treading on air. 

We Northerners never experience the intoxica- 
tion of bare existence, as it is felt under Southern 
skies. 

The atmosphere was like laughing gas—full of 
childlike mirth and irresponsible glee. 

The sky and sea reflected each other, careless 
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KEY WEST HARBOR. 


of rivalry, and the night-cooled 
earth and trees gave forth a sub- 
tle, charming fragrance. 

We went into a coffeehouse, 
and wondered at the perfection of 
true democracy there illustrated. 
In one corner sat two negroes ; in 
another, a quartet of sunburned 
spongers ; next them, the son of 
a millionaire merchant and a 
famous contractor were in earnest 
conversation with a newspaper 
man and a navy officer; in a 
third corner, but a few feet be- 
yond, was an ex-sheriff and party 
of sightseers. 

The floor was uncovered and 
unpainted, as were the tables, but 
both were as immaculate as scrub- 
bing could make them. 

The coffee was superb, and— 
oh! shades of our New England 
ancestors !—so were the dough- 
nuts we ate with it. 

Everbody looked comfortable, 
and such miseries as scorching 
heat, fatigue, insects and hubbub 
seemed unknown quantities. 

On the blue waters of the har- 
bor lay at anchor several of the 
aristocratic white squadron—the 
Yorktown, Atlanta, Chicago and 
Boston. A fleet of fishing boats 
lined the wharves, having paid 
their daily fees of fifteen cents, 
and so become temporary pro- 
prietors of their positions. 

We inspected many of them, 
as they cleaned their stock and 
sold them to the street venders, 
among whom was our bell-toned 
monger already referred to. 

The boats often belong to some 
man in town, who lets them ‘‘on 
shares,” allowing $2.50 a week per 
boat to two fishermen for rations, 
and taking one-third of the catch 
in payment. 

The display of dressed fish, 
ready for cooking, at the morning 
market, is hardly to be equaled 
anywhere, and the character stud- 
ies that meet one at every turn 
are worthy of a special article. 

While listening to an energetic 
bargain between a fisherman and 
a fish vender a weather-beaten 
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GREENE STREET, KEY WEST. 


old dory appeared around a small schooner, and 
our astonished eyes beheld a speck of a darky 
boy, not more than six years old, sitting in the 
stern, with the end of an old cigar in the corner 
of his mouth, at which he was puffing with the 
air of a veteran smoker. In his right hand he 
held a stick about two feet long and six inches 
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wide, that he was using as a paddle, having found 
the legitimate pole too massive for his tiny hands 
to wield. 

As he passed the schooner, one of the men 
laughingly called to him to lend them a hand at 
hauling some pineapple crates on to the deck. 

He at once removed the cigar stump with an 
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experienced air, and answered, with convulsing 
dignity : ‘* D’I look like I’se er ’orse ?” 

In strolling home, after a two hours’ experience 
as varied as it was novel, we stopped to inhale the 
fragrance and note the abundance of pineapples 
that were being shipped North. They are not 
raised on the Island of Key West, but on the keys 
along the coast and on the West Indian Islands, 
the Porto Rico pines being immense in size and 
delicious in flavor. 

When nearly at our walk’s end a strangely 
touching picture arrested our footsteps, as we in- 
advertently glanced through the open door of a 
small Cuban home. 

The room was not more than ten feet square, 
uncarpeted, unpainted, and more like a shanty 
than a house. At the further corner from the 
door, and in plain sight of every passer-by, and 
as though inviting inspection, was a shrine of 
linen and lace—coarse, but white as drifted snow, 
and trimmed with natural flowers. 

On the lounge beneath it, which was also cov- 
ered with white and decorated with flowers, lay 
what looked exactly like a waxen doll, dressed in 
white, flower-crowned, and covered with a lace 
veil. 

Its little hands were clasped upon the motion- 
less breast, and the great black eyes were half 
open, as if just yielding to gentle slumber. 

Before the lounge on. the floor was placed a 
white linen sheet, on which stood four burning 
candles, a lamp and more flowers. A few chairs 
stood against the wall, and the morning sunlight 
fell across the rough floor and-upon the edge of 
the candle-lighted shrine. Apparently the dead 
baby lay unguarded. 

Instinctively we turned away, fearful of intrud- 
ing, but were assured that the Cuban parents de- 
sired the public to look upon their child before it 
was put in the tiny white coffin that stood at its 
head. 

On stepping into the room, the father came to 
meet us. He looked like a boy, and when we 
asked him if he would like a picture of the little 
one he clasped his hands eloquently and tried to 
make us understand that he wanted one “so 
much,” but all his money had gone for the bridal 
dress and veil and coffin of his baby. 

Then the girl mother came in from a side 
room, where she could sit and watch the little 
figure and weep, unseen. It was pitiful to see 
the agony in her face, and useless to try and sup- 
press the tears of sympathy that would flow for 
her ; but we were glad to promise them the coveted 
picture, and to know, later, that its possession 
brought a little comfort to their hearts. 

The Cubans are a strange and childlike race, 
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with no prudential inclinations except in connec- 
tion with their superstitions. 

On the death of a member of the family the 
corpse is enshrined for a few hours. If it is an 
unmarried female, whether infant, child, young 
or old woman, it is clothed as a bride—the bride 
of death—and often is placed in a sitting posture, 
with open, staring eyes. 

Directly after death all articles of the de- 
ceased’s wearing apparel, and whatever has been 
used in the last illness, is burned or otherwise 
destroyed, and after the burial the family desert 
the house of death and find a new home. 

This custom would impoverish a less lightly 
burdened householder than the ordinary Key 
West cigarmaker, but means little more to him 
than stepping into a neighboring street and 
empty two rooms, with his- possessions in his 
arms, and no outside assistance involved or 
needed beyond his active family. 

They are creatures of the hour. When the 
cigar factories are all running, and wages are 
high, the women deck themselves in silks and 
satins, laces and cheap jewelry. They eat and 
drink, and smoke and chatter, completely satis- 
fied with the plenty of the moment, and ripe for 
any extravagance. The men appear in white 
linen suits and flaming ties, with their small feet 
incased in high-heeled boots, and bright sashes 
about their waists. Out of work, however, they 
gather in the coffeeshops and play cards, or dis- 
appear into worse and more retired haunts, where 
play and excitement run high. Cock fighting is 
a Sunday pastime, and riding Mexican horses in 
John Gilpin fashion a common sight on Sunday 
afternoons. As regards their family relations, the 
men are jealous husbands, devoted fathers, and 
most patient and romantic lovers. The women 
are simple in their wants, industrious, and, until 
married, never unguarded. 

One of our greatest delights was to take the 
horse cars about half past seven o’clock, and ride 
through the Cuban quarters just as the festivities 
were beginning. 

Often would we find ourselves in the midst 
of sights and sounds as unfamiliar and as puz- 
zling as though we had been dropped, by magic, 
into Cuba or Spain. 

The car drivers and conductors are Cubans, 
the former seldom speaking or understanding 
English at.all, while the latter carry their lin- 
guistic accomplishments only far enough to know 
when to stop the car in response to an English 
request, and how to shout ‘* All right !” 

Often our fellow passengers were entirely from 
the Cuban population ; the women plainly dressed, 
without head coverings and gloveless, while their 
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daughters were something marvelous to behold, 
in the amplitude and befeathered splendor of 
their white hats, the ghastliness of their powdered 
faces as contrasted with their wonderfully beauti- 
ful and dark eyes and sweeping lashes, their car- 
mine-touched cheeks and lips, and the varicol- 
ored costumes so dear to their hearts. 

These Cuban girls are as coy and coquettish 
as ever girls can be. When a man of their race 
is first inspired with a desire to woo a maiden his 
methods are as thoroughly un-American as they 
possibly can be, also. 

Instead of calling upon her, he spends days, 
weeks, and perhaps months, in haunting the im- 
mediate vicinity of her home. He paces back 
and forth on the opposite side of the street, sits 
at the door of a convenient coffeehouse stoop, or 
leans against a neighboring tree, from whence he 
can command the comings and goings of his in- 
amorata. If she, perceiving him, deigns such 
encouragement as covert smiles, nods and linger- 
ing glances, between times, he finally gains en- 
trance to her house, and then follows the most 
open and pronounced lovemaking that eloquent 
eyes, lips and heart ean express, with a duenna 
constantly at hand, to say nothing of an inter- 
ested public. 

The Cuban houses, with very few exceptions, 
are one-storied and two or three roomed, with 
harrow piazzas running across their fronts, and 
wooden shutters at their windows. 

The poorer Cubans 
content themselves 
with Japanese simplic- 
ity as to furniture, ex- 
cept in the matter of 
rocking chairs. A 
rocking chair is, to 
Key Westers in general 
and Cubans in particu- 
lar, a necessity only 
second to food. They 
can be comfortable and 
happy in sleeping on 
the floor, eating off 
laps or cooking out of 
doors, but when work 
ig done for the day, 
and the hour has come 
for the white muslin 
dresses, bright ribbons, 
gay flowers and lovers, 
my lady must have her 
rocker, el madre must 
have hers, Don Juan 
his, and whoever else is 
stupid enough to in- 
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trude must also rock, rock, rock, until the duenna 
gets too sleepy to sit on guard another moment. 
Then the adios are said ; Don Juan swears by the 
stars above and the eyes of his love that life will 
be a blank until he again resumes his ‘‘ rock ”; 
the sefiorita gives his hand a gentle parting press- 
ure that sends him off in a seventh heaven of 
rapture, and the wooden shutters bar him out 
into the fragrant night. 

We learned to look for two favorite sets of 
lovers as we passed their houses in the horse cars, 
and must always hope their romance lived and 
grew into something as delightful as its incipient 
stages seemed. 

They always sat side by side, directly opposite 
the open door, with their chairs against the wall 
and the light from the hanging lamp full upon 
them. The elderly person that filled the office of 
chaperon sat a few paces away, sometimes at a 
table and sometimes at the open window, but 
never (that we could discover) with any other oc- 
cupation at hand than the watching of these 
lovers. 

The cars, with their crowd of evening patrons, 
passed and repassed. Men and women lazily 
lounged back and forth on the sidewalk, and 
anyone that liked looked in upon those lovers, 
but it seemed to make no difference to them. 
They billed and cooed into each other’s happy 
young faces as radiantly as though the moon- 
light alone looked down upon them, and, on a 
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particularly propitious occasion, wien the guests 
screened one pair from their chaperon, we were 
charmed to see the rash youth steal a kiss, that 
was as rashly but as quickly returned. 


FORT TAYLOR. 


The latter defies the ever- 
vigilant duennas who hover 
over the pretty Cuban girls 
quite as successfully as, fur- 
ther north, 

“He laughs at bolts and bars; 
At guards and locks and keys. 
This naughty elf ignores papas, 
And flies, mammas to tease.” 


After all, youth and love are much the same A good-looking young American was sight- 
the world over. secing in Havana, not long ago, and, chancing 
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to spy a pair of lovely 
eyes looking not un- 
kindly upon him from 
a grated casement, 
doffed his hat and 
smiled his apprecia- 
tion of their gentle- 
ness. He was in- 
stantly rewarded with 
an airy kiss, thrown 
from the tips of the 
slender brown fingers, 
and as instantly hor- 
rified by the appear- 
ance upon the scene 
of an ugly old dame 
who administered 4 
sharp slap on the 
cheek to her rash 
charge, and pulled the 
girl out of sight. 

It is pleasant to 
chronicle the fact 
that our Key West 
lovers were not caught. 
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There are a few Cuban families of large wealth 
who have adjusted themselves, more or less, to 
American methods, and who take a prominent 
part in local matters. The great cigar mannu- 
facturer Gato is the most prominent among 
them, and owns street after street of houses 
where his men and women workers live, with 
the children too young to work, and the boys 
and girls from ten years old upward, who are 
often initiated into the family occupation long 
before they should leave the public schools. 

The Cubans have schools, but education is not 
compulsory, and, from all we could gather, ne 
intellectual and artis- 
tic status of that por- 
tion of the Key West 
population is not a 
subject to become ec- 
static upon. 

The four distinct 
grades of citizens may 
be designated as native 
whites, Conchs, Cubans 
and negroes. 

The first comprise all 
white residents, exclu- 
sive of those coming 
from the Bahamas, and 
include representatives 
from all parts of this 
country, and also from 
many others. 

I was surprised to 
discover upon numbers 
of the old gravestones 
in the cemetery the 
names of Connecticut 
men—particularly 
Mystic men. 

The widow of one of 
them, a character of 
more than seventy 
years, was lingering 
over the resting place of her departed spouse, 
and proved a treasury of information. 

“There’s Mrs. ’*s husband over there. 
She’s put a load of sand on him,” she said, with 
& doubtful inflection in her voice, and a like ex- 
pression on her face. 

Whether the doubt was connected with her 
neighbor’s sandy tribute or her own lack of 
similar attentions to the mound at her fect, we 
can never be sure. She told us that in *42 a 
Mystic man, becoming impressed with the num- 
ber of his comrades that went down to Key West 
and grew rich in wrecking and fishing, was also 
impressed with the idea that it was his duty to go 
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to Key West and open a store where these riches 
could be expended. 

He carried out the idea, made a large fortune, 
and, after death, was buried in the cemetary a 
few feet from where we were standing. The cu- 
rious part of it all was in her own words: ‘‘ There 
ain’t a single soul of his name left on the island 
to-day.” 

The Conch element is unique. Many of them 
would pass anywhere as unadulterated cockneys, 
but a veritable Londoner is quick to assume and 
defend the superiority of his birthright, and apt 
to resent any fellowship with the partners of his 
' distinctive misappli- 

cation of the letter h. 

A curious division in 
families in this use and 
misuse of that letter is 
often seen in Key West. 
There are instances of 
several sisters, born 
and educated in the 
same atmosphere and 
living within short 
distances of each other, 
who speak English as 
unlike as though some 
had grown up under 
Bow Bells and others 
on Southern soil. 

As a class, the real 
Conch exhibits the de- 
liberation‘and conserv- 
atism of his English 
antecedents. This is 
constantly evidenced in 
the public highways of 
Key West. There are 
numbers of men and 
women living there to- 
day who prefer the dis- 
comfort and danger of 
their neglected streets, 

their sand-suffocated lungs and their sand-ruined 
possessions to the easily gained deliverance from 
both quite unnecessary blots upon their fair island 
city. ‘What’s good enough for my father is 
good enough for me,” is their lazy answer to all 
cries for progression, and they go still further, in 
feeling it a kind of impertinence and intrusion 
on the part of Northern or Southern agitators of 
new methods, and refuse their land, their vote 
and their sympathy. 

Happily the day of old things is beginning to 
pass away. As the old holdbackers die off their 
places are taken by men who have traveled more, 
and can see the possibilities of their climate, 
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water ways and coast, and already the streets are 
undergoing reconstruction; electric lights are be- 
ing introduced, a fine chime of bells makes sweet 
music from the tower of the Episcopal church, 
and a new courthouse is approaching completion. 

Socially, Key West is in a transition state. The 
time for universal intermingling and general per- 
sonal intercourse which existed a few years ago, 
when the place numbered but a few thousand, has 
passed. It is no longer a little town where all 
one’s friends can always be included in an invita- 
tion to tea, and the courtship aud marriage of 
anybody on the island involves everybody’s opin- 
ion and dictum. Neither is it a large enough 
city to rob either opinion or dictum of immense 
weight for or against the well-being of all couples 
involved. Consequently, there has sprung up a 
temporary lull in social matters, and a definite 
classification of moral, intellectual and spiritual 
work, in private and public schools, societies and 
churches. Most of the large social gatherings, 
aside from marriage festivities, are given under 
the auspices of one or the other of these heads, 
and small ‘ teas” ‘‘at homes” and dinner par- 
ties are rare. 

The wives of the naval officers stationed at Key 
West are shining examples of energetic hospital- 
ity, and are ably seconded by their husbands. 
Commander Winn has been stationed at Key West 
for many years, and is vastly popular with all 
classes, as is his generous, great-hearted wife. 

Paymaster Smith and his accomplished wife 
keep open house in their delightful quarters, and 
the old fort, of many more hilarious than sangui- 
nary memories, is the centre of social enjoyments. 

When Mrs. Winn sends out her invitations for 
a picnic at the fort, in honor of an incoming gov- 
ernment vessel, Key West puts on a new air of 
brightness and bustle. The “‘ Fort Taylor” eti- 
qttette on such occasions demands nothing more 
than freshness and comfort of toilet, and the re- 
sult is apparent in the pretty cambrics and wash 
dresses worn by the women and the easy carriage 
of our naval officers, who fully appreciate an op- 
portunity to dance in the cool halls, rest in the 
deep casements, frolic over the delicious viands 
that Mrs. Winn’s magic wand has produced, or 
play tennis on the shadowed court. The word 
picnic takes to itself an absolutely new and glori- 
tied meaning in Fort Taylor, and, in the absence 
of a sufficient number of dancing men, the girls 
are quite ready to dance together, or still more 
ready to rest in the seclusion of one of the great 
casements and talk over the merry scene before 
them. 

Public balls, given by the officers of visiting 
ships, resident military organizations and indi- 
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viduals, are quite in vogue; but there is little 
commingling of the Cuban and American ele- 
ments at these social gatherings, each seemingly 
preferring its own peculiar place of meeting, 
methods and people. 

The homes of the wealthy Key Westers are 
generally large, square structures, with upper 
and lower verandas and a general regard for air 
and light that at once strikes the stranger. 

If only the wicked love darkness, and it be true 
that all loving the light are righteous, there can 
be no doubt about the goodness of nine out of 
ten of those islanders, for they scorn hangings, 
screens, window shades or curtains, and trust en- 
tirely to the blinds at windows and doors and to 
the netting over their beds for all the privacy, 
shade and protection from flies and musquitoes 
that they get. 

To be strictly truthful, the exemption from 
both of the latter pests was as unexpected as it 
was grateful. 

Not until the last of April did we need to un- 
furl the voluminous lace affair at the head of our 
bed, and although we were in Key West until the 
middle of May, at no time were we more incon- 
venienced by them than at most summer resorts 
in the North. 

But of that little wicked ‘‘ skipper,” considered 
quite unmentionable north of Mason and Dixén’s 
line, much might be said. That its ways are 
more devious than the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” of 
historic unreliability, and altogether past finding 
out, is a lesson too soon and unavoidably learned 
everywhere in Florida. 

There is no escape from their erratic investiga- 
tions, and no gainsaying their instantaneous 
powers of commanding attention. All that can 
be done in the way of relief is easily learned, how- 
ever, and after a short time one becomes hard- 


ened even to that tropical plague, the elusive 


flea. 

It is a more than difficult undertaking to put 
the peculiar charm of this curious and unique 
city on paper. One must see the radiance of air 
and water and sky, to approach a realization of 
its never-failing beauty. 

One must stroll along the queer byways; note 
the applications and usages of the soft, coarse 
Conch hat, as it adorns a bright-eyed cigarette 
coquette, eclipses a schoolgirl, surmounts a darky 
or a Conch sponger, or is blown back from the 
face of a street urchin, to say nothing of its value 
as a vegetable, flower or egg basket. 'Then'there 
are the wonderful sponge houses, with their spec- 
imens of nature’s freaks in unexceptional models 
of hats, old and new, scrap baskets, etc., so true 
to their originals (or, more correctly speaking, 
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duplicates), that they have to be handled inside 
and out before it is possible to believe that they 
grew in exactly those shapes. 

The cigar factories are another interesting field 
for investigation, from their first bales of Havana 
leaves—each bale containing eighty bunches or 
carrots of the fragrant (?) weed—through the 
stages of ‘‘ caseing ” or dampening, stripping the 
leaf from the stem, classing of wrappers and dry- 
ing of ‘‘ fillers,” to the fine art involved in rolling 
the result of all these processes into cigars and 
properly packing them for the New York houses 
that sell them. 

We were peculiarly fortunate, again, in our 
cigar-factory experience. Our kind host acted as 
guide, and so insured for u_ the courtesy and per- 
sonal attendance of one of the partners of tho 
house. Of course every door flew open and every 
secret stood revealed. Three facts remain graven 
upon our memories. First, the colors of the fin- 
ished cigars are as various and unlimited in shad- 
ing as are the greens in foliage; second, the 
women that work over them grow to look like 
them, in complexion ; and third, the courtesy of 
one and all was only equaled by the generosity of 
the head of the house, who presented us with a 
fine box of ‘‘ Rosa Espafiola,” that certainly in- 
tensified the rapture of some of our male relatives, 
on our arrival among them a week later. 

Here we are, back in the street where we 
started from ; and there are two specimens of 
“little nigs” for you. Just see that mite smoke. 
Yes! he is smoking, certainly. Why, every negro 
and Cuban in Key West that can get a cigar or 
a pipe is at it early and late; even the American 
women often become slaves to the habit. ‘‘ What 
is your name, my boy ?” 

‘Harris, marm,” he returned. 

‘What is your little brother’s name ?” 

At this question the diminutive puffer dropped 
his great black eyes and dug his bare toes into 
the ground, but Harris seemcd ready with the 
required information. ‘‘ He ain’t my brudder, 
marm. He is Herbert Grober, marm. I h’ain’t 
got no brndder, nur nottin.” 

Poor little fellow! Ie looks as if he was likely 
to have ‘‘nottin” in the way of clothes much 
longer. Did you ever see such rags! ‘Here, 
Harris, will you take ‘his ?” holding out a ten- 
cent piece to him; “anc give this,” handing 
him another small piece of silver, “to little Her- 
bert.” 

‘Tank you, marm,” replied Harris, as he took 
both pieces, and tried to make the young Grober 
accept his ; but nothing could overcome the lat- 
ter’s embarrassment, and the last seen of them, 
Harris was pulling his old Conch hat with one 
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hand, in a kind of repressed ire of ‘dat little 
nigger’s badness,” and clasping the gifts in the 
other, while Herbert still maintained the imper- 
turbability possible only to babes and royalty. 

As we rodc home from that factory a bright- 
blue cart, drawn by an old yellow horse and driven 
by an Italian, passed us. ‘The man rung a reso- 
nant bell that made us think of a New England 
school, at the end of recess, and followed its stri- 
dent tones with tho following declaration, made 
in a falsetto voice : “‘ El—ice—cream !_ El—icé— 
cream! El—ice—krumm-m-m! Ice —cream, 
yellow kind, white kind, red kind, all kinds of 
kind !” 

He would stop now and then to rest a moment, 
or to deal out a portion of his cream, but we could 
hear his voice long after he was out of sight. 

The negro confectioner that passed the house 
every morning was his dangerous rival, both pro- 
fessionally and musically, and, in a really rich 
voice, sang much the same sentiment, to the fol- 
lowing setting : 


El-i-erc-crem, El-i-erc-crem, El-i-ere- crem. 


In the afternoons the small boy venders made 
their tours through the chief streets and squares, . 
with their homemade candies, etc., displayed 
upon the paper-covered waiters that they carry 
in front of them suspended from the shoulders. 

One of them quite eclipsed all the others in ef- 


‘fective coloring. He was as black as ink—good 


ink—and splendidly made. On his wool was 
perched a broad-brimmed Conch hat, with a band 
of bright-yellow cotton cloth ornamenting the 
few inches of crown still adhering to the original 
article. His cotton shirt-waist was blue, and the 
white strings that served as sucpenders were care- 
fully wound around some variously sized buttons 
that held in place his white duck trousers, from 
the lower ends of which shot his shining black 
legs. 

His eyes were large and full of fun, and his 
teeth gleamed like polished ivory as he gayly 
cried : ‘‘ Nice, fresh homemade candy! Peanuts 
and popcorn! Roll up, tumble up! Matters not 
how you get up, so as you bring your nickel up !” 

These street merchants suffer only slightly more 
from the sandstorm: that prevail during dry pe- 
riods than the more ambitious and pretentious 
owners of shops. 

With inexhaustible waters on every side, those 
blessed Key Westers swallow the fine coral dust 
in their food and in their drinks, and fight it 
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ineffectually in their homes, and pay tribute to it 
in marred goods of every kind.” Delicate clothing 
becomes grimy and soiled in a week. The dainty 
housekeeper despairs of her standard neatness. 
Boots and shoes become a reproach after two 
steps across the street ; and worst than all, delicate 
eyes and throats smart from the constant irrita- 
tion of those misplaced particles. 

And yet we left Key West with great regret and 
many tender memories, for a few yards of rubber 
hose can triumph over dust ; early morning and 
the late afternoon bring ample outdoor comforts ; 
the sea is always tempting the yachtsman, the lover 
of fishing adventures and the seeker after subma- 
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rine wonders ; the gardens blaze with bloom, the 
nights with moonlight or starlight, and the great, 
healing, revivifying sun can be depended on to 
shine ninety-nine days out of every hundred for at 
least ten hours out of the twenty-four. 

Then the Key Westers are glad to welcome, 
quick to make at home, and charmingly unwill- 
ing to say ‘‘ farewell ” to their guests ; and that is 
most flattering and beguiling to the human heart. 

All in all, let us join in a toast : 


To the city that’s built on a Key: 
To her guests, whosoever they be. 
May both grow in all ways that be blest: 
Long life, health and fame to Key West! 


A KEY WEST COURTSHIP. 


mis. STORY. 


By Dr. T. B. SAYRE. 

“Do you see that man ?” 

My friend pointed toward a tall, gaunt figure 
striding quickly along the quiet street in the 
direction of the Medical College. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘What about him ?” 

“‘ How old a man should you think he was ?” 

I took another look at the man before an- 
swering. 

“Sixty or thereabout, I should say.” 

‘He is thirty-nine,” was my friend’s startling 
assertion. 

“Impossible!” I cried, looking at him in 
amazement. 

“Not at all,” he replied, coolly taking out 
his cigar case. Taking one, he passed it to me. 

In ‘the meantime the spare form had vanished 
in the Medical College. 

Lighting his cigar, C settled comisrtably 
vack in his chair in the window of the club, 
lazily blowing wreaths of smoke from his cheroot. 

‘* Would you like to hear his story ?” he asked. 

“Of course,” I answered, for C had an 
enviable reputation as a raconteur. 

Vol. XXXIIL., No. 3—20. 
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“To begin with, do you know who he is ? 
“No,” said I; “I donot. Who is he ?” 
“That,” replied C——, ‘is Dr. Guyrou, one 
of the best known physicians, and considered by 
many the greatest surgeon in all Europe. You 
have doubtless heard of him ?” 

*«< Yes,” I answered; for who had not heard 
of the great surgeon? ‘I have seen his name 
in the papers frequently. But go on with your 
story.” 

C— went on, dreamily : Ten years ago Guy- 
rou was one of the brightest and most promising 
of all the young physicians. He was the pride 
of old Grimes’s heart (he was president éf ‘the col- 
lege then). All the professors predicted great 
things of him. Bizarre, the great French cancer 
specialist, said that there was a wonderful career 
before him. He graduated first in his class, car- 
rying off the gold medal. At twenty-five he was 
a professor. It was strange that all these honors 
did not turn his head. But they did not. He 
remained the same quiet, unassuming fellow he 
had always been. Just at this time, when ex- 
perience was all he needed to become famous, he 
gave up his profession, retired from practice, and 
went to America, from whence he did not return 
for ten years. Why he did so was a mystery to 
his colleagues. It was inexplicable. I alone 
knew his reasons. 

(Here C stopped talking, and looked fixedly 
at the ceiling. The memories of past years were 
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flocking back. I did not interrupt his reverie, 
for I knew his peculiarities. After a little while 
he aroused himself, and continued his story: . 

It was commencement night, after all the cere- 
monies had been gone through and the audience 
had dispersed. I waited for him. I am a phy- 
sician myself, although I have never practiced. 
He soon was ready, and we sauntered out of the 
hall together. 

“Sorry, old fellow,” said he, as we reached the 
street. ‘‘ You will have to excuse me—I cannot 
go to the club to-night.” 

“‘ Why not ?” I asked, rather disappointed. 

“T have an engagement—a very important 
one,” he said. ‘‘ One that cannot be overlooked. 
You will excuse me, won’t you ?” 

“‘Oh, certainly,” I replied, a trifle miffed, for 
I always enjoyed his company, although I had 
precious little of it. ‘‘ Run along, by all means.” 

«*Thank you,” he said, hurriedly. ‘* You have 
no idea what a favor you are doing me. C ae 
he continued, as he shook my hand hurriedly, 
*“you may. wake in the morning and find me 
famous.” 

“TI sincerely hope so,” I replied. 
to-morrow especially ?” 

«* You will see in the morning,” he answered, 
and once more pressing my hand, he hastened 
away. I looked after him curiously. It was not 
his wont to be excited, yet his voice had trembled 
with suppressed eagerness. Something unusual 
must be about to happen that night. I stood in 
front of the college gazing after him. I could 
see his spare figure vanish in the shadows, only to 
reappear beneath the glare of some gaslight. At 
the corner he halted. A moment later a man 
emerged from the shadows and accosted him. 
They talked together a moment and then sepa- 
rated, the doctor going hurriedly on, while the 
man came quickly down the street. 

As he passed me I recognized him as one of 
the shady characters always to be found hanging 
around medical colleges. His business was to 
furnish bodies for dissection. 

Passing me, he vanished around the corner. 
Evidently Guyrou was about to make an impor- 
tant experiment. 

However, it did not concern me; 80, dismissing 
the matter from my mind, I walked slowly home- 
ward. 

I did not see him the next day, nor the next. 
The third day I called at his house. All along 
the street was tan bark to deaden the sound of 
passing vehicles. I reached the house. Ascend- 
ing the steps, I pulled the bell. It did not ring. 
I tried again. Then the door was opened by a 
maid. -I-asked for the doctor. 


«But why 
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“«He has been sick for two days with delirious 
fever,” was the reply. 

I went slowly down the steps and walked to- 
ward the club. 

For four weeks he hung between life and death. 
Then he recovered. He called at my house. 

When I last saw him he was strong and robust. 
Then his eyes were bright and sparkling with en- 
thusiasm over his profession. Now they were 
dull and sunken. His face was marked with 
deep lines.» Formerly his hair was a dark brown, 
now it was blanched snow white. 

I threw,up my hands in horror at the change 
which had taken place in his appearance. 

This seemed to be the last straw, for he threw 
himself into a chair and hid his face in his hands, 
the scalding tears trickling through his wasted 
fingers. Alarmed at the effect my ungenerous 
action produced, I said, laying my hand gently 
on his shoulder : 

‘““ What is the trouble, old friend ?” 

At my touch he sprang to his feet with a cry 
of terror, and threw a wild glance around him. 

“Tt was only I,” I said. ‘There is no one 
here but ourselves.” 

He dropped back in his chair with a sigh of 
relief. 

«T thought it was ke !” he murmured. 

‘Here, cheer up, and tell me your trouble,” I 
said. 

He appeared to hesitate. 

“Come,” I said, ‘‘ you can surely, trust me ?” 

“T know it, C »” he sobbed. ‘I know it. 
But do you care to hear the story of a heart- 
broken man ? You see me a miserable wretch. It 
was science that made me so. Acriminal! A 
scientifie murderer !” 

“*A murderer!” I gasped, horror-stricken. 

<< Yes, yes !” he moaned, “ nniatentionnlly, but 
nevertheless a murderer.” 

What could he mean? Then the thought 
struck me, he had been crazed by his troubles. 
Iie was a madman. He seemed to read my 
thoughts, for, lifting his tearful eyes to me, his 
face drawn with agony, he cried : 

““No, I am not mad! Oh, my God, how I 
wish I were!” And he lifted his trembling arms 
toward heaven. 

Inexprassthly: shocked at his words, I drew 
back. 

Ife seemed to think I was about to leave him, 
for he moaned : 

‘“Do you, too, abandon me ?” 

““No,” I replied. Summoning all my strength 
and resolution, I approached and seated myself 
beside him. 

“Go on,” I said ; 


“IT am listening.” 
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‘In sentences broken by sobs he told me his 
story, pouring it out as though it was a relief to 
free himself from his burden. 

It seems that on the night I had last seen him 
he had made arrangements for a body to be taken 
to his office for dissection. 

- One of his pet theories had always been that if 
he could obtain the body of a person whose death 
had been caused by heart trouble, before the 
warmth had departed from it, he would be able to 
make new and important discoveries concerning 
that organ. The man whom I spoke of before 
had agreed to furnish him with one. After the 
ceremonies Guyrou had met the man and given 
him the address to which the body was to be con- 
veyed. Horrible as it may seem, the man was 
not yet dead, being then in the throes of his 
death struggle. 

Guyrou then hurried to his home, which was on 
the outskirts of London. There he waited, eager 
to be at work. An hour later a wagon dashed 
rapidly up the street. In it were two men. The 
wagon was apparently empty. Passing the house, 
they drove a little ways further up the street, and 
turning, stopped before the house. 

Both of the men clambered ont, and one of 
them, placing his fingers to his lips, gave a low 
whistle. 

Instantly a window on the ground floor was 
opened stealthly. The cart was backed up to it, 
and a long, narrow box was passed through the 
window. 

The person within held a whispered consulta- 
tion with the men. 

« How long ago did he die ?” he asked. 

‘* Fifteen minutes,” answered one of the men. 

There was a clinking sound as money-changed 
hands, then the window was shut as carefully as 
it had been opened, and the cart was driven rap- 
idly away. 

Guyrou—for it was he who had opened the 
window—arranged the curtain in such a manner 
that no light could escape through the window, 
and went to the table where he had laid the box. 
Lifting out the body, he placed it on the dissect- 
ing table, and removed his coat. 

Arraying himself in a long apron, he opened 
his box of instruments, and seizing a knife, cut 
the nly garment in which the corpse was clad 
from off the body. It was that of a young man, 
apparently in the prime of life. His features 
showed no signs of pain. There was a peaceful 
smile on his face. On his upper lip there was a 
delicate mustache. The eyes were tightly closed, 
something unusual for a corpse. 

For a moment Guyrou stood, instrument in 
hand,-gloating over the sight. It was this tlrat 
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would make him famous, the admired of all the 
world. 

Arousing himself, he took the scalpel in his firm 
grasp, and made a slight incision in the chest. 
Good Heavens! Did those eyelids quiver ? No; 
it must have been the flaring of the lamp. Never- 
theless he would make sure. Laying down the 
scalpel, he took the limp wrist in his hand. No. 
There was no pulsation. The man was dead. 
There could be no doubt about it. 

Once more seizing the instrument, Guyrou 
with a quick but firm hand cut away the skin 
and flesh, leaving the breastbone in view. Sawing 
off a portion of the breastbone, he removed it 
with the ribs attached to it, and placed them on 
the table. The heart was now laid bare. Cutting 
carefully around it, he was about to sever the ar- 
teries when his eye fell upon the face of the 
corpse. 

“* Merciful God !” 

The words burst from the trembling lips of 
Guyrou. 

When last he had looked upon the face it had 
the calm, immobile outline of the dead; but now 
how different ! 

The eyes were open and rolling in their sockets. 
The mouth was horribly distended. His fingers 
twitching convulsively. 

The heart had resumed action! With a low 
ery of horror Guyrou went staggering backward 
till he felt the wall behind him. He could retreat 
no further. His eyes were glued on the dreadful 
sight. He was trembling in every limb. But for 
the wall he would have fallen. 

The dying man was making convulsive efforts 
to breathe. Slowly the body rose to a sitting 
position, its eyes fixed on the horror-stricken 
physician with a glare of agony and hatred. The 
quivering right arm arose as the blood gushed in 
torrents from the awful wound in the chest. Its 
trembling fingers pointed at Guyrou. The lips 
moved in a spasmodic struggle for speech. 

«‘Murderer !” With a terrible gasp the word fell 
from its lips. 

Crash! The body fell back upon the table as, 
with a scream of terror, Guyrou rushed from the 
room. 

Shriek after shriek echoed throughout the 
house. 

The startled members of the sleeping family 
rushed downstairs. They found Guyrou in the 
hall. His eyes were bloodshot and rolling ; his 
arms, extending across the passage, barred the 
entrance to the dissecting room. 

“Don’t go in!” he cried. ‘For God’s sake, 
don’t goin!” Then he fainted. When he came 


--to-he was delirious. 
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When he recovered he left at once for America, 
There he staid for ten long years. Then he re- 
turned and took up his profession. He became 
famous. Honor after honor was heaped upon 
him. His theory was proved to be correct. Yes- 
terday he was made Sir Gervase Guyrou ; yet, he 
is not happy. The memory of that dreadful 
night haunts him always. Go where he can, the 
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picture is always before him. He is a heartbroken 


man. 
* * * * * * 


After C had ceased speaking I sat silently 
thinking over the details of the horrible story. 
What agony the man must have suffered ! 

*“Come,” said C , Yising, “let us have a 


mint julep-!” I followed him. 
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Pustic attention has been attracted to the New 
York University by the recent project, just now 
decided upon, of transferring the undergrad- 
uate department to a suburban site. For an 
institution of its size and importance, the New 
York University attracts very little notice from 
the outside world. At Yale, in the academic, 
scientific, law, theological, medical and art 
schools there are about fourteen hundred stu- 
dents. In the New York University the num- 
ber of students in the 
academic, medical, 
law, pedagogical and 
graduate schools, to- 
gether with the hun- 
dred or hundred and 
fifty in the allied 
Union Theological 
Seminary, mounts up 
to fifteen hundred, 
with over one hun- 
dred instructors. 

The greatest adver- 
tising agencies of a 
college are the ath- 
letic teams, the glee 
and dramatic clubs, 
the college games, 
the societies, and all 
the thousand and one 
little affairs at which 
the undergraduate ex- 
hibits himself and 
his glories. These at 
the university are 
limited almost en- 
tirely to the Arts and 


fade. But it is centred entirely in the old gray 
Gothic edifice on Washington Square. The 
glee club, which ranks among the five best in 
the country, and of which the college is justly 
proud, makes no extended tours during vacations, 
as do the clubs of other colleges. Athletics have 
been heretofore confined largely to interclass 
games. Although recently the university pro- 
duced a football team capable of distinguishing 
itself, it did not play more than half a dozen 
games during the en- 
tire season. 

Athletic interests, 
however, seem to be 
prospering since last 
spring, and there is 
an increasing desire 
to compete with other 
colleges. The la- 
crosse team, some 
years ago, was quite 
famous, and produced 
many first-class play- 
ers. Captain ‘‘Cy” 
Miller, and “Dick” 
and ‘‘ Harry” Math- 
ews, of the noted 
Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club team, were 
members of the uni- 
versity’s club while 
they were. undergrad- 
uates. But in 1888 
the lacrosse team dis- 
banded, and until the 
fall of 1890 athletics 
languished. The 


Science students, the 
men in the profes- 
sional schools claim- 
ing they have time for nothing but work. The 
“<theolog ” preaches while yet in the seminary, 
the law student spends half of the day clerking 
in a law office, and the future M.D. occupies 
his leisure moments with the seductive joys of 
the dispensary. Add to these facts the result of 
having her buildings scattered all over the city, 
instead of clustered together, and you have the 
reasons why so many are ignorant of this great 
university. 

The hundred and thirty students in the Arts 
and Science live a college life that is healthy and 
vigorous, and whose memories will not easily 
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baseball team was a 
wretched failure. 
Last year’s football 
team was fair, and next year’s will be much better. 
This is due in a degree to the fact that some of 
the men in the medical, law and theological de- 
partments who are older, more fully developed, 
and who have gained experience in other colleges, 
have joined the team. 

Last spring the university entered the Inter- 
Collegiate Athletic Association, held spring 
games, and began to revive lacrosse. ‘Just 
wait,” said an athletic freshman—“ just wait till 
we move up by the Harlem and get a gymnasium, 
athletic grounds and boathouses—and then, 
Razoo!” 
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The grounds chosen for the new site of the 
University College, that is, the-Arts and Science 
Department, are situated on the east bank of the 
Harlem River, at about Two Hundredth Street, 
and comprise forty-two acres, including three 
acres lying between the tracks of the New York 
Central and the river... Here it is intended to 
erect Science, Language and Philosophic: Halis 
(perhaps moving the very stone of the historic 
building on Washington Square) ; together with 
a library, a chapel, a gymnasium and dormitories 
surrounding an eight-acre quadrangle ; back of 


these to lay out some ten acres for athletic pur- - 


poses ; and still further back to erect chapter 
houses and residences for the professors. The 
ground between the railroad and the river might 
be used for boating facilities. The University 
College that can be built there can be on a par 
with Princeton. There will be room for develop- 
ment in such a location. In its present situation 
it is hampered by want of room, so much so, in- 
deed, that the classes are not allowed to contain 
over fifty or sixty students each. 

Let us, by glancing briefly at the career of an 
undergraduate, see what is the college life at 
present in this institution, possessing so noble a 
history and so brilliant a future. 

In June or September the would-be freshman 
enters the musty, medieval building to wrestle 
with his entrance “‘ exams.” All is strange and 
new to him, and his heart is big with visions of 
the college joys to come. Meekly he walks past 
the groups of sophomores, who make cutting re- 
marks about his personal appearance. The walls 
have been freely decorated with huge proclama- 
tions by which, in the form of ‘‘a revised version 
of the Ten Commandments,” the sophomores 
have forbidden him almost everything except 
existence. He is directed carefully to the roof 
or the cellar, if he ventures to ask for the ex- 
amination room, or is rushed at breakneck speed 
through the long corridors by half a dozen sopho- 
mores and then flung unceremoniously through a 
doorway. 

Finally he reaches the council room through 
the intervention of the college janitor, Mathews, 
the friend of everyone in college and the foe 
of none except the Democratic party—for Math- 
ews is known to fame as the “ Irish Orator,” 
and next to an out-and-out stump speech his 
chief pleasure in life is to instill protection- 
ist ideas into the minds of the students who 
gather around him to hear of the price of salt 
in 1870 and the cost of steel rails in 1881. Some- 
times a student with free-trade proclivities will 
venture to combat. his arguments, but he is a dar- 
ing youth. 
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After inscribing his name and numerous per- 
sonal particulars in-the big matriculation book, 
the freshman is set to work to wrestle with Greek, 
Latin, algebra, geometry, and any number of 
other studies. 

Taking it for granted that our freshman has 
passed, we will follow him on his course. He 
will be then invited to attend at chapel. He will 
sit on the north side, and will gaze with interest 
on those hard, uncomfortable pews covered with 
rough carvings of class and fraternity symbols, 
and of names since carved in more lasting letters 
on the roll of:history. With what good-natured 
contempt the upper-class men stare at the lonely 
newcomers and audibly ‘‘size them up.” Then 
the faculty file in, and each professor is greeted 
with round after round of applause. Perhaps 
some popular student, or the captain of the foot- 
ball team, enters, and flushes with pride as his 
college mates salute him, too, with hearty hand 
clapping. The freshman looks up at him with 
envy and awe, wondering what great man he can 
be that he receives such an honor. One of the 
faculty will then read the roll. 

How pleasant it is to the freshman to hear his 
name read off and to answer his humble yet joy- 
ful ‘Here, sir.” But it is hard on the poor 
‘*freshie ” whose name has any peculiarity which 
the sophomores can deride. There was a fresh- 
man once who rejoiced in the name of Limburger. 
When Dr. Johnson read off, ‘‘ Mr. Limburger,” a 
chorus of ‘‘ Phew, phew, ugh!” went up from 
the sophomores, and as one man they buried 
their several noses in their several handkerchiefs. 

Then the different professors will announce to 
the classes the textbooks to be used. The fresh- 
men will see stern-looking Professor Stevenson, 
the eminent geologist, whose remarks are deliy- 
ered in a tone so severely impressive that the 
freshman trembles. But ‘‘Stevie,” as his stu- 
dents call him, is the soul of justice and kind- 
ness, and the most popular professor in college. 
Next him, gazing kindly through his spectacles, 
sits courteous old Professor Baird, who graduated 
from New York University in 1850, and has been 
the Professor of Greek since 1859. On the other 
side of the desk is Professor Isaac F. Russell, 
with the jovial smile for which he is famous. 
“Ike” has few confirmed slopers in his classes, 
for the stories he tells make the study of Law and 
of Political Economy more interesting and exhil- 
arating than a three-ring circus. Next to him 
sits Professor McClumpha, who has charge of 
Elocution, and although a new professor, he has 
already won the estimation of his students. On 
the front row of benches are others of the faculty. 


There is Abram 8, Isaacs, Professor of Hebrew and 
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German, and than whom a gentler, more kindly 
teacher never taught. There, too, is good-nat- 
ured, scholarly Professor Houghton, who teaches 
Latin and History, talking with young Professor 
Gillette of the Chair of French and Spanish. 
‘The latter graduated from New York University 
in the Class of ’80, and still takes a great interest 
in all college affairs. He was a player on the 
’Varsity lacrosse team, and is now a member of 
the New York Athletic Club’s team. Next to 
them is a group of scientists: Professor Her- 
ing, who teaches Physics ; broad-shouldered Pro- 
fessor Hall, who occupies the Chair of Chemis- 
try, and whose father, Dr. John Hall, recently 
resigned from the chancellorship ; Professor Mur- 
ray, who explains the mystery of ‘‘ Math”; and 
Professors Brush and Yarence, who deal with 
Engineering. 

After these men have all made their announce- 
ments, quaint little Professor Stoddard will in- 


form the freshmen, in his humorous way, that it‘ 


is incumbent on every student to deliver an ora- 
tion once each term. The freshmen and sopho- 
mores are permitted to deliver recitations, but 
the upper-class men must give original—or seem- 
ingly original — orations. This custom affords 
the college wits unlimited opportunities for fun. 
Let some inexperienced “ fresh” attempt to soar 
to heights of impassioned eloquence, and he will 
be brought down in a flash. 

“‘ Ah, what can wash out this foul disgrace ?” 
once asked a freshman, in an 
oration of the ‘‘ bloody-shirt ” 
order. ‘‘Try sapolio,” sug- 
gested a Democratic junior, 
in an audible undertone; 
and the further progress of 
that speech was drowned in 
roars of laughter. 

But to return to the fresh- 
man and the -facult y—by 
which expression no offense 
is meant for the faculty. 

Finally Dr. MacCracken— 
the chancellor who has done 
and is doing so much for the 
university—will address the 
students briefly, welcoming 
them back, and giving a few 
words of advice to the enter- 
ing class. After chapel the 
sophomores will give them 
more advice in the shape of 
this little ditty : 

“ Milky, milky, milky, milky, 

Milky for the fresh, fresh fresh- 

man !” 
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chanted to a tune used for every bit of impromptu 
doggerel in college. 

A few days later the freshmen, aged on oy the 
juniors, will try to hold their first class meeting, 
and if they have good luck and Mathews to assist 
they may succeed ; but it is more than probable 
that the sophomores will break it up. Shortly 
after will come the first “cane rush.” Two or 
three of the bolder, stronger freshmen will smug- 
gle a heavy cane into chapel, and then, sitting in 
the midst of their classmates, will ostentatiously 
display it to show their defiance of their enemies. 
Quickly the word is passed around, “ Freshies ’ve 
got a cane,” and when chapel is over each class 
hurries out and raises its cheer. 


“ Rick rack, yellow, black! _ 
Roar! Roar! Roar! ; 
N. Y. U., es Sara 


is heard from the ‘ sophs.” 

Then the freshmen respond. Their voll is ‘new, 
and delivered in a ragged manner which provokes 
the derision of their opponents. ‘‘ Downstairs, 
Ninety-four !” cry the seniors. ‘* Downstairs, 
Ninety-five!” shout the juniors ; and the cry is 
taken up by all: ‘‘ Downstairs !” ‘‘ Downstairs !” 
‘* Ninety-four!” ‘‘ Ninety-five!” Each class 


marshals its men together in close formation, the 
freshmen in a square with the cane in the centre, 
the sophomores in a “‘V” to break their oppo- 
nents’ formation. 


«* Are you ready ?” cries a big 
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senior. ‘‘Allready!” 
is the answer. 
“«‘Then go!” And 
go they do. There 
is a heavy thud as 
the two masses come 
together, a fierce 
pushing to and fro, 
a scrambling by 
those on the outside 
to climb over the 
crowd toward the 
cane, until finally 
one side or the 
other is pushed out 
one of the doors of 
the long corridor, 
which extends from 
street to street. Out 
on the sidewalk, 
they struggle on, 
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PSI UPSILON CHAPTER ROOMS. 


until some juniors and seniors squeeze 
into the throng, command silence and 
count the hands on the stick. The first 
rush the ‘‘ freshies” usually lose on ac- 
count of their ignorance of each other 
and of the tactics. But as they gain in 
experience they win on account of their 
greater numbers. 

The last contest takes place regularly 
on the morning of Founder’s Day. 
The freshmen always attempt to hoist 
a flag, emblazoned with the class num- 
ber, on the flagpole surmounting one 
of the small towers which flank the 
high-arched roof. It is a difficult job, 
and after many a rough scrimmage, 
both in the halls and on the roof, the 
flag usually falls into the 
possession of the sopho- 
mores, whose strategy is 
here worth more than the 
numerical strength of the 
freshmen. 

The freshman will not 
have been in college long, 
if he is a good fellow, be- 
fore he finds that certain 
members of the upper 
classes seem extremely 
fond of him. Men who he 
knows live in Brooklyn 
ride uptown with him for 
the sake of his company. 
He is invited to theatres 
and taken out to jolly little 
lunch parties. These kind 
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friends all wear peculiar little pins on their waist- 
coats, and they soon impress upon him that to 
enjoy his college career—and indeed his whole 
life—he must join the particular Greek-letter fra- 
ternity of which those pins are the sign of mem- 
bership. Perhaps two or three of the fraternities 
consider him a desirable man, and then he ex- 
periences the pleasantest days of his life. If his 
head is not turned by such flattery he will soon 
decide which is most congenial. He will consider 
that one ‘too fast,” and another ‘ too slow,” but 
this one comprises the “finest set of fellows in 
college.” Then he ‘‘ pledges” himself, and the 
theatre tickets, the invitations to lunch and all 
stop, for the ‘‘ cultivation ” committees have no 
time or money to waste on pledged men. Until his 
initiation he hears no more of the joys and good- 
fellowship, only mysterious hints of the terrors of 
initiation ; of the brawny, time-honored goat ; of 
grewsome corpses, skeletons and coffins ; of how 
a freshman was killed in ’82 for resisting, and so 
on ad infinitum. But the freshman keeps a stiff 
upper lip, and comforts himself with the thought 
that. others have stood it, and he guesses he can. 
And he does. 
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There are four of the gerieral fraternities hav- 
ing chapters at New York University, viz., Psi 
Upsilon, Delta chapter, established in 1837; 
Delta Phi, Gamma chapter, established in 1841; 
Zeta Psi, founded at the university in 1846; and 
Delta Upsilon, New York chapter, established in 
1865. There are two fraternities confined to law 
schools which have chapters at the university 
law department, namely, Phi Delta Phi, and 
Delta Chi. The Phi Beta Kappa honorary senior 
society was established at the university in 1838. 
To this most of the faculty belong, and elections 
to it are considered a high scholastic honor, as 
the elections are governed by the class standing 
of the students at the end of their junior year. 
From seven to four men are elected from each 
class. The sophomore society of Theta Nu Epsi- 
lon, founded at Wesleyan University in 1870, es- 
tablished its Sigma chapter at the university in 
the spring of 1890. This is the most intensely 


secret society in college, and its initiations have a 


reputation which makes a freshman very appre- 
hensive when he pledges himself. This society 
delights in all the amusements characteristic of 
the traditional sophomore, and exercises a truly 
fatherly care over the ‘‘freshies.” ‘The latter, 
however, have their champion in the freshman 
society of Beta Delta Beta, which, last fall, es- 
tablished a chapter in the university. 

Many of the pleasantest hours of college life 
are spent in the fraternity rooms. Besides the 
weekly meetings, the members “‘ drop in” before, 
between and after recitations, and many are the 
quiet little «* feeds ” and ‘‘ spreads ” enjoyed there. 
Sometimes a spirit of mischief seizes the mem- 
bers, and they form a “ sign-swiping expedition,” 
for the collegian loves to decorate his rooms with 
such legends as, ‘‘ Keep off the Grass,” “‘No 
Smoking Allowed,” or, ‘‘ Please Wipe Your Feet.” 

There might have been seen one night, not 
long since, about midnight, a dozen students 
slowly marching down University Place. Four 
sturdy athletes bore on their shoulders a sombre 
coffin, the half-open lid of which disclosed the 
features of a grinning skull, covered with a 
mortar board. The remainder of the party with 
uncovered heads marched behind the coffin, keep- 
ing step to the funereal dirge they whistled. 
Around the university they marched, stopping 
once or twice to astonish the barkeepers of neigh- 
boring saloons by dropping the casket on the bar 
and demanding ‘‘a beer on the corpse.” Suddenly 
from tle shadows of Washington Square a police- 
man ran out. ‘‘Ifere, youse, stop!” he shouted. 
‘‘ What yer got dere ?” Not aword did the mys- 
terious bearers vouchsafe to the mystified and 
exasperated officer. ‘‘Put that down, young 
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fellers! put that down! put that down, I say !” 
Silently as before the .bearers lowered the coffin, 
as though it contained some heavy burden. With 
tightly gripped club and suspicious eyes the val- 
iant officer peered in, to find—the skull, and 
nothing more. ‘‘Aw!” he growled, in disgust. 
“You fellers is too fresh! Amidst roars of 
laughter the procession moved on to repeat the 
performance on some other equally vigilant of- 
ficial, and to disturb the tempers of car con- 


ductors by filing in the rear of the car only to . 


file out the front. 

The sweetest memories of the fraternity grad- 
uate are those connected with the society to which 
he claims allegiance. Be he ‘‘ Psi U.” or ‘‘ Zeta,” 
“~D. U.” or Delt,” it is the fraternity love 
which forms the strongest links in the chain 
which binds him to Alma Mater. 

The annual reunion of each fraternity, when 
the old ‘‘ grads” meet the young fellows of the 
present, renew the ties of fellowship over the 
festive board, sing again the dear old songs, in- 
quire ‘‘ how the chapter prospers now,” and ‘‘ how 
the university is getting along,” tell the admiring 
younger brethren of the ‘‘scrapes” they have 
been in; when they meet their old college chums 
and tell how Bob is married and Jim is out West, 
hear how Tom has become a politician and how 
dear old Billy has gone to a greater reunion in 
the realm of shadows—ah ! those are soul pleas- 
ures which he can never know who missed the 
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sweetness of a college education. Some people 
seem to be under the impression that on the sub- 
ject of politics the college student is a theorist, 
pure and simple. If they could see some of the 
elections to college offices they might think other- 
wise. In the university, particularly, fraternity 
jealousy and rivalry make elections interesting 
and exciting. ‘Wirepulling, logrolling and pipe- 
laying ” are to be found in all their glory. The 
great elections, which are largely ruled by fra- 
ternities, are of the officers of the Eucleian Lit- 
erary Society, the editors of the Quarterly board, 
and the officers of the various classes, The “ tick- 
ets” which are patched up, the “ combines” that 
are formed and the parliamentary tactics that 
are practiced would make a profitable study for 
a Congressional Representative. Of course, every 
office is not held by the fraternity controlling the 
most votes. Where a man is pre-eminently fitted 
for a position by experience, character or phy- 
sique he has little opposition. All vote for him 
alike ; but for honorary positions, or those which 
demand only an ordinary ability, the contest is 
usually fought out on fraternity lines. , 
After the freshman has recovered from his fra- 
ternity initiation he goes in for “college life” 
with avim. If he has a good voice ‘‘ Joe” Bryan 
may find him a place on the college glee club. 
If he has any athletic ability he will be urged to 
try for a position on some of the college teams. 
If fortunate he may get on the Varsity, but he 
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can at any rate secure a place on some class team. 
Probably he will enter the fall tournament of the 
‘Tennis Association. In the spring, field day 
takes place, and then, clad in airy garments, with 
.a big violet 95 on his breast, he will race around 
the cinder track to win the admiration of the 
“fairies” on, the grand stand, the championship 
for his class, and a small medal for himself. If 
he likes to write and listen to heavy papers, he 
will join the Scientific Society, and will enjoy 
interesting essays on ‘‘ The Uses of the Planim- 
eter” and ‘‘ Geological Phenomena on the Satel- 
lites of Uranus.” He may be elected to the Eu- 
cleian Literary Society, which possesses a hall in 
the university, and an excellent little library. 

He will be dunned for subscriptions to the col- 
lege press. The Violet, which is the college 
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annual and is publish- 
ed by the junior class, 
the University Quar- 
terly, whose editors are 
elected by the subscrib- 
ers, and the University 
Forum, which is a 
monthly published by 
private enterprise, will 
all pursue him. If he 
can sketch he may have 
the pleasure of seeing 
his drawings accepted 
to illustrate the Violet, 
or if he is a poet he 
may send in dainty 
little effusions with 
strangely assorted feet. 

Then, a little later, he will eat his first class 
dinner. Oh! the elaborate preparations ; the jeal- 
ousy with which the date is guarded lest the wily, 
wicked ‘‘sophs” should impersonate the fresh- 
men, direct the caterer to change the hour, eat 
the dinner, and vanish before the rightful owners 
arrived. At last the great night comes ; the menus 
are charming ; there is our freshman’s name op- 
posite the toast to ‘Our Class,” or, perhaps, 
«Our Girls.” What a jolly crowd it is! Never 
before has he felt so gay and sociable. Merry 
college songs are sung, and any number of yells 
are roared from thirty healthy pairs of lungs. 
After the last toast has ended and the table looks 
as though struck by a cyclone, with one final 
cheer for the proprietor of the hotel the festive 
crowd file out. How unsteady the steps seem! 
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and yet he is positive he had only one or two 
glasses—possibly three. ; 

“‘ Well, what now ?” they ask each other, loath 
to part. ‘‘Why, go call on Mathews and get a 
Speech,” respond the knowing ones on the com- 
mittee of arrangements. Off to the dear old 
building they march, and with many a stealthy 
“Sh!” they crowd around the door. Locked! 
Is the fun spoiled then? Not exactly; a wiry 
little fellow is hoisted up by his comrades, creeps 
through the transom, and in another moment the 
door is opened. 

“‘ Now, boys, are you ready ?” asks the leader as 
they crowd around the apartments of the devoted 
janitor. ‘‘ One, two, three !” and then those thirty 
pairs of lungs strain themselves, and the sound 
echoes and re-echoes through the narrow cor- 
ridor. Ina few minutes the door is opened, and 
there stands the object of their solicitous atten- 
tions in his most engaging smile and his rode de 
nuit. ‘Speech, speech, Mr. Mathews!” they 
shout. 

“Gentlemen of the Class of ’95,” he says. 
*©?Rah, “rah, ’rah!” respond. the freshmen. 
*«*This is one of the happiest moments of my 
life, in which I have the honor of addressing 
the illustrious Class of 95.” ‘*’Rah, ’rah, ’rah 
for Mr. Mathews !” responds the class, in great 
glee. Soon they depart with his blessing, and 
the next day the tenants on the top floor come 
down in wrath to declare that ‘‘that infernal 
racket must absolutely not occur again.” And 
it doesn’t—until next time. But how tired and 
sleepy our freshman is the next morning when 
Mathews hammers that huge old iron disk to 
announce chapel ! 

One of the amusing things to contemplate in a 
freshman is his penchant for class meetings. The 
senior and junior have each about five meetings 
in the course of a year at which they transact 
real business. The sophomore will have about 
eight, but the freshman holds his meeting on 
every possible pretext—to adopt a new yell, to 
make an assessment of twenty-five cents for base- 
ball bats, to hear a committee on this and a 
committee on that report. But the real reason is 
that comfortable, soul-satisfying feeling of im- 
portance that pervades his whole being when he 
arises ‘‘ to address the house on this resolution.” 

Sophomore year is much similar to the fresh- 
man. The three or four hours a day of recitation 
continue in their pristine state of difficulty. Not 
till junior year is reached does the work become 
easier ; but the second and third terms of that de- 
lightful period are known as “roasts.” In junior 
year the enterprising and prominent collegian 
usually ftakes his turn at running the college 
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organizations. The senior is too busy preparing 
for final ‘‘ exams,” for commencement and class 
day, to do much else, and the sophomore is too 
young for important offices. The freshman, of 
course, is not considered. So in junior year the 
student runs the athletic association, the cross 
country club, the baseball, football and intercol- 
legiate teams, and publishes the college annual. 

The Violet is the handsomest of the college 
magazines. It does not pretend to be a literary 
work. It is a daintily printed, handsomely bound 
chronicle of the year’s events, a catalogue of the 
various college clubs, classes, teams and fraterni- 
ties ; interspersed with bits of poetry, college songs, 
portraits of favorite professors and ‘‘ grinds”; 
illustrated with group photographs, original pen- 
and-ink drawings, and weird steel-plate engray- 
ings of ironbound doors and wondrous keys; of 
skulls, coffins and snakes; of mystic lamps and 
smoking altars—all of which devices are the sym- 
bols of the Greek-letter fraternities. 

Finally comes senior year, with its pleasures 
and its trials. An executive committee is ap- 
pointed early in the year, and woe betide the luck- 
less wight who serves on that committee ; for 
on the devoted shoulders of that body falls the 
burden of seeing that the class leaves its Alma 
Mater in a burst of glory that shall surpass all 
others. On them come the duties of negotiating 
with Cappa and Lander, with the proprietors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and the Berkeley 
Lyceum, with the purveyor of caps and gowns, 
with the photographer, engraver, caterer and 
printer. 

At last the gay, eventful week comes. There 
is the baccalaureate sermon to listen to—a heavy 
trial, but alleviated by Dr. MacCracken’s recep- 
tion, which follows it. 'Then comes that cere- 
mony disguised on the programme as ‘ I]lumina- 
tion of the University.” The class collects for 
the last time at the old building around which 
so many pleasant memories gather. They assem- 
ble in Mr. Mathews’s parlor, seeming to await 
something. Soon two students arrive carrying a 
heavy package. The orator of the evening makes 
some witty remarks as he presents Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews with ‘“‘a slight token of the esteem and 
regard of the Class of 95.” The amount of sil- 
verware that the Mathewses have received from 
such sources in their long career at New York 
University is simply fabulous. Mr. Mathews, in 
his most happy vein, assures the seniors that they 
are ‘‘ the very best class that was ever in college.” 
Then they are invited to partake of the choice 
repast prepared for them by their host, and after 
more speeches, whieh are veciferously-applauded, 
The class din- 
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ner usually follows this, 
and the gayety is kept up 
until the early hours, for 
the men are reluctant to 
leave each other and the 
good company in general. 

Next comes class day, 
usually very enjoyable with 
its poet and orator, its 
prophet and its statistician, 
its amusing presentations 
and, sometimes, its senior 
promenade, which is voted 
by all the girls to be the 
best part of the whole 
affair. 

There is one unique feat- 
ure about class day at New 
York University. That is 
“the Bun.” Many years 
ago some enterprising class 
purchased a huge bun, in- 
cased it in a silver casket, 
and at their class day pre- 
sented it to the class which 
they considered the most collegiate in college. 
The latter in turn, when they graduated, handed 
it down to the class they considered the most col- 
legiate. The old relic thus handed down is now 
black with age. The way in which the under- 
clas’ men work to secure the votes of the seniors 
is thoroughly characteristic. The sophomore will 
inform the senior how many “ rushes ” he has won, 
believing them to be the most important questions. 
The freshman will endeavor to show how enter- 
prising his class has been. The junior will gloat 
with’ pride on the work his classmates are doing 
for the college, tell how many juniors are on the 
glee club and football team, and boast of the sur- 
passing volume of the Violet which he has pub- 
lished. As class feeling is very strong at the 
university, the natural prejudices of the senior 
will induce him to give it to ie sophomore, and 
he often does. 

Last of all we have the commencement, with its 
prosy speeches and its wealth of flowers. . Every 
box in the big Metropolitan Opera House is filled ; 
fraternity banners surmounted with flowers dec- 
orate those nearest the stage. Every seat, even 
to the highest, hottest gallery, is occupied. On 
the stage sit the bald-headed council in all the 
glory of dazzling shirt fronts; beside them are 
the faculty, and in the background, in sombre 
cap and gown, the candidates for advanced de- 
grees. The speakers come and go. Dr. Mac- 
Cracken tells how the university has prospered. 
Then comes the benediction, and the fraternity 
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men hasten to the lobbies. As the audience comes 
out pandemonium reigns there for fifteen min- 
utes, each society trying to outyell all others. 
Finally, with one last cheer by all of: 


‘©*Rah, ’rah, ’rah! 
N. Y. U. 
Sis—boom—ah !” 


they leave—and ‘‘our freshman ” has been grad- 
uated. 

Such is college life at the university, briefly out- 
lined. Little noise do her students make away 
from their own small world, but there all is in- 
stinct with life; it is a nucleus—or embryo, 
rather—containing all the germs of a complete 
existence, and but awaiting opportunity to ex- 
pand into perfect growth. Everything points to 
a splendid future for her. In her new location 
on the Harlem there will be built up a college 
world with all the advantages a city college 
possesses -of_ proximity. to_great museums, libra- 


_vies, churches and theatres, and yet have the 


spacious grounds, the athletic facilities, the club- 
houses, dormitories and gymnasium which make 
famous the college spirit of Yale and Princeton. 
The university is proud of her graduates, her 
friends and her faculty, and they are proud of 
her. Her sons stand high in the religious world, 
in the professions, in literature and in science. 
Howard Crosby, Bishop Coxe, T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, George H. Houghton, Richard Grant 
White, William Allen Butler, Austin Abbott, 
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John Taylor Johnston, Benj. Vaughan Abbott, 
R. Ogden Doremus, J. J. Stevenson, Samuel 
F. B. Morse, John W. Draper, Henry Draper 
and John C. Draper are some of the noted men 
who call her Alma Mater. 

The Alumni Association, under the able man- 
agement of such men as Lonis C. Whiton, H. M. 
Baird, John E. Parsons, Israel C. Pierson, James 
Stokes, and that prince of managers, A. B. De 
Freece, is flourishing, and is a potent help to the 
university in all achievements. The annual din- 
ner, often eaten at the university building, is a 
reminiscent time, and the crafty ‘undergrad ” 
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who desires to raise money from the alumni 
pocket for some collegiate organization makes it 
a point to visit the graduate after one of these 
dinners, when the love for Alma Mater is at its 
height, and there still rings in the graduate’s 
ear the swinging chorus of : 
‘* Here’s to N. Y. U.; 

Drink ’er down, drink ’er down! 

Here’s to N. Y. U.; 

Drink ’er down, drink ’er down! 

Here’s to N. Y. U.; 

She’s so hearty and so true. 

Drink ’er down, drink ’er down, 

Drink ’er down, down, down!” 
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‘**yY WAS JUST TRYING TO WASH OFF THIS MESS—I'VE HAD A H’ACCIDENT WITH SOME PAINT’” 


RED-HANDED. 
A STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Davip KER. 


I. 


THERE was trouble in the household of Mr. 
Hawkins, an English proprietor whose country 
house stood at the foot of Table Mountain, a few 
miles from Cape Town. A theft—perhaps more 
than one—had been committed in the house, and 
no one could discover the thief, a circumstance 
which seemed greatly to disquiet not only Mr. 
Hawkins himself, but also his confidential serv- 
ant, a grave, portly, dignified man who had been 
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with him for several years, both in Africa and 
England. 

About two months previous to this time the 
master of the house had received as a present 
from an old schoolfellow in Ceylon several chests 
of a peculiarly fine and delicately flavored kind of 
Cingalese tea, which was only just beginning to 
yobe known, and very difficult to obtain. This 
treasure he had stowed away in a private cup- 
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board of his own (to which no one except himself 
had access), intending to reserve it for his own 
benefit and that of a few intimate friends. 

But, after a time, when—like Mother Hubbard 
of immortal memory—he went to the cupboard 
as usual to get out some more of the precious tea, 
Mr. Hawkins noticed (or thought he did) that the 
chest which he had opened was not quite so full 
as it ought to be. Dark suspicions crept into his 
mind that his tea was being stirred in an unlaw- 
ful way ; and he lost no time in putting them to 
the test. Having carefully smoothed down the 
remaining tea to a perfect level, he made an al- 
most imperceptible mark just above it on all four 
of the inner sides of the chest, and then locked 
up the cupboard as before. 

When he paid his next visit to it, a few days 
later, poor Mr. Iawkins found all his worst ap- 
prehensions only too fully confirmed. 

There had been ‘a sudden fall in tea” of the 
most literal kind, sinking the priceless stuff far 
below the high-water mark which he had im- 
pressed upon the chest. Several pounds of it 
must have been abstracted at once ! 

Nor was even this the worst of the mischief ; 
for when the unfortunate proprietor, struck with 
a sudden anxiety, proceeded to examine the other 
chests, he speedily discovered, to his extreme sur- 
prise and vexation, that one of them had been so 
dexterously opened as to appear still intact to 
anyone who did not examine it closely, and that 
it was now more than half empty ! 

Such were the particulars which the worthy 
master of the house communicated, in an ag- 
grieved, “did you ever hear the like” kind of 
tone, to a smart young officer of the Australian 
Mounted Police, who had just come to spend a 
short holiday with’ him. 

Frank Fillgrave heard the lamentable story to 
the end without a word of comment, wisely ab- 
staining from any attempt to offer consolation ; 
for he saw plainly enough that his host, like a 
true Englishman, was vexed not so much at the 
loss itself as at feeling his own dignity compro- 
mised by finding himself utterly unable to catch 
and punish the thief. 

The tale being ended, Mr, Hawkins threw him- 
self back in his chair, and looked inquiringly at 
his companion, whom he evidently considered, in 
virtue of his position as an officer of police, to be 
the fittest person to advise him in such a di- 
lemma. 

«You see,” he added, tentatively, seeing that 
Villgrave was still silent, ‘‘it’s a confoundedly 
unpleasant thing for me to know that I’ve got a 
thief in the house, and not be able to find oft 


who he is!” . 
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‘*No doubt,” observed the young Australian, 
in a somewhat dry tone. 

“And it’s not myself only,” continued Mr. 
Hawkins ; ‘‘for poor Stubbs yonder, who is a 
sort of major-domo in my household, feels it 
every bit as much as I do.” 

*‘T can quite believe it,” assented Fillgrave, as 
dryly as before. 

‘‘ Well, then,” cried the host, rather sharply— 
for he was evidently somewhat impatient at find- 
ing the oracle delay his answer so long—‘‘ what 
do you say to it all yourself, ch ?” 

To this question the Australian seemed in no 
particular hurry to reply, and putfed his cigar 
meditatively for some moments without uttering 
a word. Then he said, suddenly, in a somewhat 
peculiar tone : 

‘¢When I was in London, a few vears ago, I 
made the acquaintance of an old detective who 
had been one of Dickens’s chums, and he said to 
me one day, ‘If you want to know who com- 
mitted a crime, just pick out the very last man 
you’d ever dream of suspecting !’” 

And then, having paused for an instant as if 
to let this Machiavelian axiom sink into the mind 
of his hearer, Frank Fillgrave added, pointedly : 

“You told me, did you not, that no one has 
access to that cupboard except yourself. Very 
good ; then we know, without asking, that any- 
one else who goes there must be after some mis- 
chief. Now, who is the very last person in Your 
household whom you'd be inclined to suspect ?” 

*¢ Well, so far I have no special reason to sus- 
pect anybody in particular,” answered the Eng- 
lishman, with a slightly puzzled air; “but there 
are, of course, two people in the house who can- 
not possibly be suspected—myself and poor old 
Stubbs.” 

““Ah, you consider him quite above suspicion, 
do you? Then the probabilities are,” said the 
Australian, composedly, ‘‘ that he is the thief !” 

The worthy host’s broad sunburned face began 
to flush up angrily. 

“What do you mean by talking such non- 
sense ?” cried he, indignantly. ‘I asked you to 
advise me, not to make fun of me. Stubbs a thief, 
indeed ! a man who has been with me for years, 
and never given me any cause of complaint from 
first to last! Keep those tales for the first of 
April !” 

«“Then, you don’t believe me ?” asked Frank, 
not a whit abashed by this reproof. 

“Not a bit; I’d as soon believe that I’d done 
it myself !” 

“Well, if you were given to walking in your 
sleep I should think it very probable that you 
had,” replied Fillgrave, as coolly as ever; ‘but, 
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as it seems you are no somnambulist, that theory 
falls to the ground.” 

‘* And so will your theory about Stubbs !” cried 
Mr. Hawkins, positively. ‘‘ You must credit him 
with being wonderfully fond of his tea, if you 
think he would risk losing a very good situation, 
and being tried as a thief, just for the sake of 
getting it a little better than usual.” 

“‘Do you happen to know how much a pound 
of that tea of yours is worth in this colony at 
present ?” asked the Australian, significantly. 

The host started, as if the idea thus suggested 
were quite new to him; and for an instant he 
made no reply. 

“Well,” said he at length, ‘‘I don’t see what 
difference that makes. The fellow may have sold 
the tea that he stole, but it doesn’t by any means 
follow that Stubbs was the man. Besides, it 
stands to reason that if he meant to rob me at 
all, he’d have taken something better worth 
taking—my gold watch, for example, or some 
of my silver plate.” 

“Gold watches and silver plate are not as easily 
disposed of as tea,” answered Frank, oracularly. 
“Tshould like to havea talk with this Mr. Stubbs 
of yours, if you have no objection.” 

“None whatever; but I can assure you that 
you’re only wasting your time. You see, my 
boy,” went on Mr. Hawkins, with an air of 
fatherly indulgence, “it’s a fault with all you 
young fellows to be foo positive. You get it into 
your heads that a thing’s so and so, and nothing 
on earth can ever convince you that it’s anything 
else. Now, I tell you beforehand that I’ve quite 
made up my mind that poor old Stubbs is as hon- 
est as you or I, and nothing that you can say or 
do will alter my opinion one bit,” 

Young Fillgrave could not help thinking to 
himself that his host’s sermon against the vice of 
being ‘‘too positive” might have been laid to 
heart with advantage by the preacher himself ; 
but he did not say so. He only laughed, and 
turned the conversation; but, nevertheless, he 
took the first opportunity of discussing the matter 
with the respectable Mr, Stubbs. 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Stubbs, your master and I are go- 
ing to try and get to the bottom of this affair of 
the stolen tea, and we shall be very glad of your 
help, which Iam sure you'll willingly give us to 
the best of your ability.” 

“T will, indeed, sir. I should like nothing 
better than to see the rascal caught and punished, 
whoever he is; for I can assure you that to an 
honest man with a character to lose, who holds a 
responsible position like mine in a respectable 
family, it’s very unpleasant to be aware that 
there’s a thief in it—very unpleasant, indeed !” 
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«Very true, Mr. Stubbs; I’m sure such a thing 
must be extremely disagreeable to a man like you ; 
but then, you know, you have always the consola- 
tion of feeling that no share of the disgrace can 
possibly fall upon yourself. The most honest 
man alive (and I’m sure you deserve that char- 
acter as fully as anyone) cannot prevent other 
people from being rogues ; and if a theft happens 
to occur in the house where you are, neither you 
nor your master can justly be blamed for that.” 

“It’s very good of you to say so, Mr. Fill- 
grave; but as the Good Book says, one can’t 
touch pitch without being defiled.” 

* Just so, Mr. Stubbs; but the moral of that 
is that when any fellow comes near you who is of 
the quality of pitch, your best plan is to pitch 
him out of your way before he has time to defile 
you ; and that’s just what we want you to help us 
to do.” 

An austere smile flickered for one moment 
over the model servant’s broad, solemn, impassi- 
ble features. 

‘* Now, the first thing to find out,” pursued the 
Australian, ‘‘is, of course, whether it was done 
by a stranger or by one of the household—from 
the outside or the inside, in short. Have you any 
theory on that point, Mr. Stubbs ?” he added, in 
a confidential tone, in which there was even a 
subtle tinge of deference. 

“ Well, sir, it’s not for me to pronounce with 
authority on matters that’s outside of my sphere, 
so to speak,” replied the major-domo, modestly ; 
‘‘but if you’re good enough to ask my private 
opinion, I feel quite certain in my own mind that - 
it was done from the ¢nside.” 

With all his coolness, Frank Fillgrave was com- 
pletely taken by surprise at this unexpected an- 
swer; but he was far too good a strategist to 
show it. 

‘© You feel quite convinced of that, do you ?” 
asked he, with an eager look. ‘It would be a 
great point gained, you know, if we could be cer- 
tain of that.” 

‘Well, sir, don’t it seem so to you yourself, 
when you come to consider it ?” rejoined the man 
of confidence, respectfully. ‘‘ First and foremost, 
how’d any outside person know that the tea was 
kept just there? Secondly, how would any 
stranger manage to be long enough in the ’ouse— 
and in that part of it, too—to do the trick with- 
out being suspected ?” 

‘‘There’s something in that, certainly,” re- 
joined Fillgrave, appearing to meditate. And 
then he added, in an even more confidential tone 
tyan before: ‘“‘I suppose there’s no particular 
person, Mr. Stubbs, whom yow happen to sus- 
pect ?” 
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“Tf there was, sir, I’d tell you in a minute—I 
would, indeed !” replied the trusty servant, with 
unwonted animation ; “for it’s high time for our 
Zouse to be cleared of this stigma, as one might 
say. But I have no ground whatsomeyer to sus- 
pect one person more than another; and so I 
won’t deceive you.” 

The young Australian was again baffled ; and, 
hastily concluding the interview by thanking the 
conscientious Stubbs for his suggestions, and once 
more begging him to do his best toward bringing 
the culprit to light, our hero returned to report 
progress (or, rather, want of it) to Mr. Hawkins. 

‘© Well, didn’t I say so ?” cried the worthy host, 
triumphantly, when the conversation had been 
fully reported to him. ‘‘It all comes of being 
too positive, my dear boy. What do you say 
now, eh ?” 

“¢T say ‘In Zea speravi,’” answered Fillgrave, in 
his former oracular tone. 

And this enigmatical parody of his own family 
motto, ‘‘In te speravi” (In thee is my trust), was 
all that Mr. Hawkins could elicit from his mys- 
terious voung friend. 


II. 


THAT night the Australian held a mental re- 
view of the situation over a moonlight cigar, at 
his open window, and found the review by no 
means satisfactory. 

“This fellow is a better player than I thought,” 
said he to himself, ‘‘and if I mean to win the 
game against him, I shall have to do all I know.” 

The next morning he asked his host whether 
anyone knew where he kept the bunch of keys 
to which was attached that of the famous cup- 
board. 

“*No one but Stubbs,” replied Mr. Hawkins, 
making with obvious reluctance an admission 
which seemed to tell so formidably in favor of his 
opponent’s view of the case; “‘but mind, that 
doesn’t in the least prove him guilty.” 

“T never said it did,” rejoined Fillgrave, 
quietly ; ‘‘but may Task you to put them in some 
different place for a few days, or else to intrust 
them to me ?” 

“‘Here they are,” said Mr. Hawkins ; ‘‘ but if 
any more tea disappears while the keys are in 
your keeping, I think you’ll have to admit that 
the Stubbs theory falls to the ground, eh ?” 

And it certainly appeared as if it did ; for, two 
days later, Hawkins took the keys from their new 
guardian, and, opening the cupboard, found that 
some more tea had actually been stolen. as 

‘Well, Fillgrave, what do you say to that?” 
chuckled the master of the house. 
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“Well, I admit you’ve got the laugh of me this 
time,” asserted the young man, good-humoredly, 
as he looked up from a curiously close and minute 
inspection of the lock ; ‘‘ but I don’t quite despair 
of proving my case yet.” 

«‘ Obstinate as ever, by Jove !” cried Mr. Haw- 
kins. ‘I’ve heard people talk of a ‘ School of 
Positivism,’ and, if there is one, you ought cer- 
tainly to be the head master !” 

A few days later one of Mr. Hawkins’s lady 
friends in Cape Town sent him a note inviting 
him and his guest to come and taste some ‘‘ won- 
derful new tea” which she had just got. Both 
accepted at once—each man seeing his own suspi- 
cion written in the other’s face—and the first sip 
of the promised delicacy changed that suspicion 
into a certainty. 

The tea which they were drinking was Mr. 
Hawkins’s own! 

“Mrs. Fenton,” said Fillgrave to his hostess, 
“*T wish you would kindly tell me where this tea 
is to be had, for it’s by far the finest that I’ve 
ever tasted. I should like to carry a chest of it 
back with me to Australia, to astonish my friends 
in Melbourne.” 

The lady readily gave him her grocer’s address, 
and Frank lost no time in going thither to in- 
quire about the ‘‘ wonderful new tea.” 

But what he learned there helped him very lit- 
tle. The men could only tell him that this tea 
(of which they had but a small quantity) had been 
bought from a man whose face was unfamiliar to 
them, and who looked like a ship’s steward ; and 
there the matter ended. 

“After all,” said Mr. Hawkins, with a grin, 
<¢ we’re very likely making much ado about noth- 
ing. It’s not as if these chests of mine were the 
only samples of that tea in the world. There’s a 
whole plantation of it in Ceylon, and it doesn’t 
follow that what we had last night was stolen 
from my chest, just because it happens to be the 
same kind. However, I suppose you don’t agree 
with me.” 

And Fillgrave didn’t. 

On the following morning, at Frank’s sugges- 
tion, the two confederates blocked up the cup- 
board by stacking across the room in which it 
stood a number of large pictures, placed by seem- 
ing accident in such a way that any attempt to 
move them by stealth would inevitably bring 
them down with a crash loud enough to shake 
the whole house ; and this blockade continued in 
force for three days. On the fourth day the 
pictures were suddenly removed again, and Fill- 
grave said confidentially to the immaculate Mr. 
Stubbs, who was helping him to move them : 

** Well, Mr. Stubbs, I don’t think we shall ever 
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nail that precious thief of ours ; so I’ve persuaded 
your master to send off all the rest of the tea to- 
morrow for safe-keeping in Cape Town, that he 
mayn’t lose any more of it.” 

“Well, sir, do you know, I think it’s the wis- 
est thing you could do; though, to be sure, it 
does seem a pity to lose all chance of catching the 
rogue, as you will, if you send that tea away.” 

‘““What can we do ?” growled the young man, 
with a sulky shrug of his shoulders ; ‘‘ if we can’t 
catch the fellow, we can’t, and that’s all about it. 
By the by, when we’ve done these pictures, I wish 
you’d kindly tell the men to have two horses 
ready about four o’clock,” he added. ‘* Mr. Haw- 
kins and I are going to ride out to Wynberg.”. . . 

“Well, my boy, I’ve 
followed your lead 
blindfold so far,” said 
Mr. Hawkins to his 
guest, as they rode out 
together ; “‘ but what 
is to come of it all ? 
when are you going 
to put this invisible 
thief into my hands ?” 

“To-day,” answer- 
ed the young Austra- 
lian, as composedly as 
ever. 

“To-day ?” echoed 
Hawkins, staring 
blankly at him —as 
well he might. 

“‘To-day or never,” 
repeated Fillgrave, 
quietly. ‘By this 
time every person in 
your house knows 
what I’ve said about 
the tea being carried 
away to-morrow.” 

“And what then ?” demanded Hawkins, who 
—as our readers have probably discovered by this 
time—was not a gentleman of very quick intelli- 
gence. 

“Just this,” replied the young man, coolly. 
“The thief, having had no chance at the tea 
since we piled those pictures in front of the cup- 
board, is naturally impatient to have another try 
at once, now that the way’s clear again. Hear- 
ing that all the tea chests are to be removed to- 
morrow, he will naturally take the first chance of 
making one more haul before they go; and that 
chance will be given him by our absence upon 
this ride.” 

“What! do you mean to say the rascal’s at it 
now ?” shouted Mr. Hawkins, hastily pulling up 
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his horse. ‘‘ Let us go back at once, then, and 
nail him, or we'll be letting him slip through our 
fingers, after all.” 

“Don’t disturb yourself, my dear sir,” rejoined 
Fillgrave, as coolly as ever ; ‘‘I assure you there’s 
not the slightest risk of that. This morning I 
painted the whole shelf upon which the tea chests 
stand with that new kind of red paint which has 
no smell and won’t wash out. [ve ascertained 
that the lock of the cupboard has been tampered 
with, and that the thief can get in whenever he 
likes ; and, if you want to know who he is, you 
have only to look which of your servants has a 
smear of scarlet paint upon him when we get 
back. Zhen, perhaps, you'll be able to decide 
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which of us two has been the most unduly posi- 
tive.” 

The young fellow uttered the last words with 
so much quiet confidence that Mr. Hawkins’s ob- 
stinate conviction of his own infallibility was 
shaken for the first time, and he muttered, with 
a discontented grunt : 

“Well, if it should turn out that you’re right, 
after all, Ill never be certain of anything again !” 

When they got back to the house, Mr. Haw- 
kins called as usual for his trusty retainer Stubbs. 
But he had to shout thrice ere that worthy made 
his appearance ; and when he did come he wore 
a very disturbed air, and his hands and clothes 
were so smeared with red, he looked as if he had 
just committed twenty murders in succession. 
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“‘Beg pardon,” said he, confusedly—evidently 
attributing his master’s black looks to his delay 
in answering the latter’s summons. ‘I was just 
trying to wash off this mess—I’ve had a h’accident 
with some paint.” 

“You have indeed, Mr. Stubbs,” said Fill- 
grave, in a tone of sympathy; ‘‘and I see that 
one can’t touch paint any more than pitch with- 
out being defiled. It was really too bad of me to 
forget to warn you that I had just painted the in- 
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side of Mr. Hawkins’s private cupboard, where the 
tea is kept.” 

The last words were like a thunderbolt to the 
detected culprit, who collapsed at once, and con- 
fessed his guilt, while Mr. Hawkins, after prais- 
ing Fillgrave’s shrewdness up to the skies, vowed 
once more that he would never be positive about 
anything again—a vow which the gentleman 
faithfully kept by being just as positive as ever 
before another week was out. 


NATIONAL ROAD. .- 


By WALTER EpGAR MCCANN. 


In the settlement of a new country the first 
necessity is for roads for social and commercial 
purposes, and, as the ancients thought, also for 
war. The Carthaginians and Romans, such mas- 
ters of conquest, paid great attention to roads, 
the Romans especially ; and some of their won- 
derful engineering feats of this character remain to 
this day. Those to be seen in Great Britain are 
especially interesting, as showing the skill of the 
invaders in this direction, and the thoroughness 
with which the work was prosecuted. A good 
road was a@ means of defense, as well as of con- 
quest ; it was an immense convenience to the 
troops, making marching and transportation easy, 
and it saved time, often a matter of importance. 

In pioneer settle- 
ments the first sem- 
blance of the road is 
the bypath through the 
woods. As soon as the 
squatter has put up 
his cabin there is seen 
stealing away from its 
door through the wood 
the path to the spring. 
Then follow others to 
the pasture, to the 
nearest station or vil- 
lage, to the nearest 
neighbor, and presently 
they are running in all 
directions. About a 
farmhouse, even under 
modern conditions, 
nothing is more curi- 
ous than to study the 
bypaths — the one to 
the river, along which 
on cool, gray days the 
boys, with their rods 


and baskets, are seen soon after breakfast going 
fishing ; another to the orchard, another skirting 
the fields and making a short cut to the village 
post office. 

The lane is the gradual product of civilization, 
and England is famous for these woodland alleys, 
with their thick hedges and cool, twilight shad- 
ows, which poetry, from time immemorial, has 
associated with lovemaking and romance. 

One of the most interesting links in this coun- 
try between the past and the present is the old 
National Turnpike from Baltimore to the Ohio 
River. Half a century ago this was the great 
avenue of travel and commerce between the East 
and the West; but since the introduction of rail- 
roads it has lost its im- 
portance, and has 
gradually fallen, if not 
into decay, at least into 
something too much 
like neglect. In many 
places the counties 
through which it passes 
have disregarded its 
claims to attention, 
and it has subsided into 
a state of dilapidation, 
and almost of ruin. 
The great flood of 1889 
here and there did 
much damage, and it 
is doubtful if some of 
these broken places will 
ever be mended. There 
is no longer the same 
practical interest in 
preserving this ma- 
jestic highway which 
once existed, although, 
as Governor Beaver of 
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Pennsylvania recently pointed out, the care of 
the public roads is at all times one of the most 
important of civil duties. 

Associations of deeply interesting character, 
relating to the early history of the country, cluster 
about the old National Road. The most striking 
of these, perhaps, is the story of Braddock’s fa- 
mous and disastrous march ; for his ronte to the 
West, where his army met with misfortune and 
his own career came to so melancholy a close, lay 
almost directly alongside the National Pike, and 
the two cross each other in a number of places. 
The military student and the antiquarian find 
pleasure in tracing the course of famous expedi- 
tions. There is a fascination in seeking to bring 
to light again the nearly obliterated footprints of 
those who formed part of these momentons un- 
dertakings, and in studying the vast difficulties 
overcome and obstacles surmounted. 

There has always been among Americans a 
kindly feeling for the memory of General Brad- 
dock, partly from the association of Washington 
with the most melancholy portion of his career. 
His faults were those of his peculiar education. 
Wrongheaded, obstinate and narrow-minded, he 
was yet brave and warm-hearted ; and strict as 
was his discipline, his officers seem to have had a 
genuine liking for him. For many years travelers 
have gone out of their way to pay.a visit to the 
spot where lie his remains. 

Braddock’s was not the first road to the West 
from Cumberland. About 1749 the Ohio Com- 
pany had obtained a grant from England consist- 
ing of a tract of land between the Monongahela 
and Kanawha Rivers, west of the Alleghanies. An 
immense storehouse was built at Will’s Creek, 
and the goods with which it was filled were 
brought from England. The settlement of the 
country proceeded actively and rapidly, and a 
good road was absolutely necessary. Hitherto 
the sturdy backwoodsmen made their way to the 
Indian villages, with rum, trinkets and supplies, 
by paths of their own, tortuous and difficult ; but 
now wagons being needed to conduct the general 
traffic of the region, in 1751 Colonel Thomas 
Cresap constructed an excellent road from Will’s 
Creek to the mouth of the Monongahela, now 
Pittsburgh. The work was one of extreme ard- 
uousness ; huge trees had to be cut away, and 
rocks removed and bridges built. The National 
Road, which was built in 1818, hugs this road 
laid out by Colonel Cresap very closely, and 
crosses it in several places; and the substantial 
character of Colonel Cresap’s engineering is 
shown by the fact that for sixty-five years his 
road was the only one over the mountains to the 
West. It is still in evidence to-day, notwith- 
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standing the lapse of so long a time and the 
great trees which have grown in its bed. 

General Braddock landed at Alexandria, Va., 
on February 20th, 1755. He had two fine regi- 
ments, comprising 500 men each. He reached 
Frederick April 24th, went through Winchester 
and arrived at Fort Cumberland May 9th. Here 
he received additions to his force—1,200 provin- 
cials, 150 wagons and 2,000 horses. He pushed 
on, taking three days to make five miles. The 
course of Braddock’s march is given with great 
minuteness in a pamphlet published by T. C. At- 
kinson in 1847. The place where his army slept 
on the third night is about one-third of a mile 
from where the tollgate now is on the National 
Road, and is marked by a spring called after 
Braddock’s name. 

The progress was full of difficulties and hard- 
ships. The officers being unused to this man- 
ner of campaigning, found it exceedingly trying. 
They carried a great deal of baggage, including 
the luxuries of the toilet, and grumbled loudly 
over the toils and fatigues of the way. 

On June 16th a couheil of war was held at 
Little Meadows, twenty miles from Cumberland, 
and it was decided to press on with a picked force 
of 1,200 men and 12 pieces of cannon. The route 
thence to Great Meadows, or Fort Necessity, was 
over a mountainous tract conforming very nearly 
to the ground now occupied by the National Road, 
and keeping on the dividing ridge between the 
Youghiogheny on the one hand and the Cheat 
River on the other. : 

Crossing the Youghiogheny, we reach the classic 
ground of Washington’s early career. That offi- 
cer rejoined the command on July 9th. 

The march had been harassed by the French 
and Indians, who hung on the flanks of the army, 
killing and scalping pickets and stragglers, steal- 
ing horses and writing insulting messages on the 
trees. Not a soul was seen. On July 4th two 
Indians were sent ahead to ascertain the condi- 
tion of Fort du Quesne. The condition of the 
troops was at this time very dispirited. Braddock 
was in a constantly irritable temper, and Sir Peter 
Halket, the second in command, despondent. 

On the night of July 8th the men, tired out, 
camped early about their fires. The scene had 
that sad aspect so often noted, on the night be- 
fore the battle, of armies destined to be defeated. 
At three o’clock in the morning a picked body 
under Lieutenant Colonel Gage took possession 
of the fords. The main body did not move until 
six. They were dressed in scarlet, as brilliantly 
equipped as if for parade, with their arms glitter- 
ing, their drums beating and their colors flying 
in the sunshiny morning air. The advance drove 
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those of the enemy who had shown 
themselves before them, and the main 
army having now crossed the river, 
were, by orders of General Braddock, 
put through their regimental manou- 
vres. The spectacle was a striking one. 

In the afternoon the army went on. 
The undergrowth of thickets and bram- 
bles was very thick, and concealed en- 
tirely several deep ravines. The road 
lay between two of these ravines, and 
was only twelve feet wide. Suddenly, 
as the working party advanced, a French 
officer came bounding on, followed by 
Canadians and Indians, all opening fire 
on them, and vanishing like goblins. 
Then, as Braddock’s glittering ranks 
marched on, there arose a terrific yell, 
and a dreadful fire was poured into 
them from all sides. Not a human 
being was visible except themselves, but 
the woods were full of French and 
Indians. The British, becoming de- 
moralized, started to run. Braddock 
and Washington threw themselves into 
the confused and fleeing ranks, and 
endeavored to stay the rout, but with- 
out avail. In the midst of the dreadful 
scene the former fell, mortally wounded. 
He died five days afterward on the road back to 
Fort Cumberland, and was buried near a small 
stream distant two miles from Fort Necessity. 
The spot is very near the National Road. The 
detachment under Colonel Dunbar marched over 
the grave to beat it down and hide it, but in 
1842 a party of workmen, while engaged in re- 
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pairing the road, found the skeleton of Brad- 
dock, and with it various insignia of rank which 
at once established whose body it was. The re- 
mains were carefully taken up and borne a short 
distance away to a field, and there buried, not 
many steps from the National Road. To a tree 
almost immediately over the spot a board was 
nailed, showing who was interred beneath. Here 
for a long period it was customary for the stages 
to stop and allow passengers to inspect the spot. 
About twenty years ago the tree fell during the 
fury of a storm, and a little later a party of Eng- 
lishmen erected a fence around the grave. 

In ‘‘The Virginians” by Thackeray will be 
found much that is interesting about this ill- 
fated expedition of General Braddock’s. 

The highway between Baltimore and Cumber- 
land, a little time before the Revolution, was the 
scene of very extensive traffic. The tobacco trade, 
which had formerly been a great resource, had 
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fallen away in a decided degree, and the Ger- 
mans and other thrifty immigrants were settling 
westward. Many had taken up their residence 
in Frederick and Carroll Counties of Maryland, 
and were laying the foundations of the prosperity 
in those sections which exists to-day. Among 
other things, they brought with them skill in 
raising flax, and enormous quantities were 
produced. This was spun into linen by the 
women, and placed in the famous Conestoga 
wagons, and sent to Baltimore and the North. 
These immense vehicles, with their blue-painted 
sides, canvas coverings and teams of six and even 
eight horses, mounted with bells, were to be scen 
rolling along the pike for many years—indeed, 
until the railroad absorbed the traffic—and are 
remembered by old citizens to this day. To them 
belonged the taverns or inns, as a writer says, 
** with their conspicuous signs, the ‘ Black Bear,’ 
the ‘Golden Horse,’ the ‘White Swan,’ and the 


like, their substantial fare, wide yards and liberal 
stables, and the frocked wagoners or teamsters 
who drove or tended their stalwart beasts for 
burden or for market. ‘These taverns and their 
signs were frequent reminders to Englishmen of 
their country inns found in every British town 
and hamlet. The Western taverns were filled 
with stanch, rough teamsters and drovers, and 
the tavern yards were generally occupied by fat 
cattle for the shambles, and splendid horses for 
trade, sale or swap ; while westwardly from How- 
ard Street, along Franklin to its junction with 
Pennsylvania, out the avenue to George Street, 
and often beyond it in the busy season, one-half 
of the great highway was nightly blocked up by 
the ponderous Conestoga wagons and their superb 
teams, feeding or munching in a trough fastened 
to the wagon poles. Next day they delivered 
their flour, whisky and provisions along Howard 
and other streets, and were quickly reloaded with 
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groceries, dry and fancy goods for the West, and 
speedily set forth, with their four or six-in-hand 
team, each animal tinkling his jolly crest of a 
dozen bells along the narrow defiles of the Alle- 
ghanies, the drivers cracking their huge, savage 
whips, giving notice of each other’s approach in 
the many passes of the mountains and valleys.” 

In early days the goods sent to Baltimore for 
Philadelphia and New York comprised a great 
variety of articles, such as fruit, honey, and such 
butter as is had nowhere nowadays. The women 
of the family also sent those long German yarn 
stockings which to old people about Hagerstown 
and Frederick are still well known, and warm 
jackets and other trusty garments for winter use, 
made to last almost a lifetime. Bedclothing, 
carpets, and even harness, were manufactured, 
and formed part of the stock in the big wagons. 
Sometimes the farmer and his thrifty and indus- 
trious wife went to town to dispose of these 
things, and to make bargains, starting long be- 
fore daylight, and well supplied with provisions 
for the trip. 

Before the trading in wagons began there were 
long strings of pack horses, also mounted with 
bells, which made the mountains musical. As 
the defiles were sometimes very narrow, these bells, 
which could be heard quite a distance, were use- 
ful in announcing the approach of the cavalcade 
so that room could made for passage. There 
were generally eight horses in a string, and each 
horse carried from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pounds. In return for the stock which 
they brought East they took back lead and gun- 
powder, and sometimes a piece of bright calico or 
a bit of ribbon for the farmers’ daughters. It is 
said that a bushel of salt was worth a cow and a 
calf. This was the beginning of the commerce 
between the great American cities which we now 
see, and of the emancipation of the colonies from 
the monopoly of trade which bound them to Great 
Britain. 

In the West, beyond Cumberland, the manner 
of living was wilder and more primitive. The 
cabins of the hunters were so built that the front 
was naturally open and guarded only by a ve- 
randa. Within, the walls were hung with the 
skins of animals, and in the huge chimney burned 
pitch-pine knots, serving for light as well as fire. 
The only fresh meat was venison, which was cut 
up into steaks ; hog and hominy were the staples ; 
the bread was corn pone and the Johnny or 
Shawnee cakes from corn pounded in a mortar 
or ground in a handmill, and the drinks were 
chiefly milk and cider. Tea and coffee were un- 
known. Bear’s grease served as a substitute for 
lard and butter. At the springs and wells the 
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people drank out of those old-fashioned gourds 
which even now in the country seem to add sweet- 
ness and coolness to the taste of the water. In- 
stead of on chairs, they sat ‘on rude stools and 
slept on bearskins, and the men dressed in hunt- 
ing shirt and blouse. Vegetables were almost 
unknown. 

At night the hardy pioneers in the cabins, 
which served as inns or taverns, lay around the 
fire, smoking pipes, telling stories and drinking 
cider or stronger refreshment, and their conver- 
sation dealt mostly in peril and adventure. With- 
out were heard the cry of the bear and the howl 
of the wolf. 

The winters were frightful. In good weather 
large herds of cattle were brought East, driven fif- 
teen or twenty miles a day ; but when the inclem- 
ent season came on progress through the country 
was of toilsome and dangerous character. The 
streams to be forded, swollen by rains, became 
rushing rivers, and the mire was knee-deep. The 
snows were appalling, and at times the long 
trains of heavily laden wagons were compelled to 
lie by. Encampment was made in the woods un- 
til the storm had abated. Wild animals were 
constantly met. 

The wagoners, helpful to one another in time 
of need, and generally sociable and warm-hearted, 
had fierce jealousies about the right of way, and 
meeting sometimes in the wilderness, furious 
quarrels arose, and hand encounters of almost 
deadly character. Duels with whips were not 
uncommon, and battles with fists were of con- 
stant occurrence. ‘There being no law, disputes 
were settled by main strength. Money was scarce 
in these wild regions, and business was conducted 
mostly by barter and trade. Teaming, with all 
its hardships and dangers, was considered re- 
munerative when it was paid at the rate of $8 a 
month ; $10 was looked upon as an extraordi- 
nary sum. <A boy of nineteen or twenty would 
work an entire winter for $4, and feel as wealthy 
as Vanderbilt when he received it. Some imme- 
diately started East with this to see the world 
and invest so large a sum in a business for them- 
selves. 

There was little or no education. Now and 
then a wandering schoolmaster appeared and 
started an establishment, always in the depth 
of winter, when the children could be spared to 
attend, and for his services he received board 
and clothes. He needed to be a man of muscle 
as well as of mind to maintain discipline among 
the older boys, for some of them were young gi- 
ants in strength if not in stature. 

The manner of life and surroundings of the 
farmers between Baltimore and Cumberland were 
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more comfortable than prevailed further West, 
although rude and primitive enough. The thrifty 
Dutch built their barns bigger and stronger than 
their houses. Log cabins were common enough, 
the interstices chinked with clay and mortar, and 
the chimney built outside. The fireplaces were 
enormous, and the sleeping apartments furnished 
with chests of drawers, beds without curtains, a 
table and looking glass; but there were no car- 
pets. These buildings were snug and durable, 
and not discreditable to the skill of the country 
carpenters. 

In Western Maryland, where there were so 
many of the steady, industrious, frugal Germans 
whose descendants still inhabit that country, the 
houses were often of a better order—one story 
high, and of some pretensions to architecture. 
The rooms were large, and there was always a 
deep, well-filled cellar. The kitchen, with its 
pothooks and crane, and herbs hanging from the 
rafters, and capacious closet, and shining pots 
and pans, reflecting the firelight, was the living 
room. In the chimney one immense log, after 
the fashion of feudal times, always smoldered at 
the back. The company room contained a painted 
bedstead and a feather bed as a special mark of 
honor to the guest, the family finding straw beds 
good enough for themselves. The Dutch house- 
wife, with her short gown, flaxen hair and blue 
eyes, trotting from morning till night, made a 
picture. She never grew tired. She not only 
did all the household labor, and milked the cows 
and attended to the churning, but in the proper 
season worked in the field with her husband and 
sons. Her housekeeping was neat and her larder 
abundant. A fastidious person might have eaten 
off the floor, so spick and span was everything, 
and the larder was rich in good things—in bread 
made with salt rising—immense white loaves, that 
gave one an appetite to look at, and sauerkraut 
and apple butter and preserves. In the summer 
there were plenty of apples, cherries and other 
fruits, and in the winter cider and all sorts of 
home-brewed drinks, with, of course, plenty of 
substantial rum and brandy, cheap enough then, 
but such as would be almost priceless now. 

The National Road ran out Market Street, 
Baltimore, then the fashionable quarter, as it is 
now the business thoroughfare, of that pleasant 
old city, so rich in all sorts of quaint historical 
associations. The houses were small and semi- 
detached, and many of them had pretty gardens, 
and all along the unpaved street there grew tall 
locust trees, in the spring white with fragrant 
blossoms, and alive with bees. The dwellings 
were painted in white, blue or yellow, as our fore- 
fathers had a taste for color ; but here and there 
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in what is now the centre of the town there were 
large mansions of English brick, with imposing 
doorways. This was about 1770, and visitors 
have left accounts of their admiration of the city 
and of its rustic aspect. In the summer evenings 
the beautiful girls of Baltimore, famous then as 
now for their charms of face and form, attired in 
the quaint dresses of the day, walked on Markct 
Street, ogled by the young men. Sunday even- 
ing was particularly a time for promenading and 
for harmless laughter and flirtation. From over 
the fields in the darkening twilight, where now 
are the busy avenues of trade, came the lowing of 
cattle and the tinkle of their bells. Some of the 
houses were set back from the street, with gabled 
porches, and along in front there ran a row of 
white palings. The many negroes going to and 
fro, the women in brightly colored dresses and 
vivid-hued head handkerchiefs, added to the 
warmth and animation of the scene. Dogs in 
numbers scampered in the roadway and worried 
the passing cattle and hogs, and dashed among 
the geese. 

Travel was of somewhat irregular character 
between Baltimore and Wheeling until as late as 
1824. People journeyed in their private con- 
veyances. In the early days of which we have 
spoken letters took an immense time to reach 
those for whom they were intended. Once a week 
was thought a frequent delivery, and was thought 
a greater accommodation than is the hourly dis- 
tribution in cities at present. Days were re- 
quired to take the bag over the mountains, and 
the postrider, in addition to his letters, also 
carried newspapers, drugs and small articles; 
and as he was generally an old man, who had no 
particular reason for being in a hurry, he made 
his rounds very leisurely. 

Letters were then not sealed, or if they were it 
was thoughf no serious violation of politeness to 
open them, and so the old man in his long and 
monotonous rides generally amused himself by 
reading the correspondence intrusted to his care. 
Thus he was from this and other sources always 
well supplied with news, and the secluded mount- 
aineers were rejoiced to see him. There was so 
little security in the mails that the more culti- 
vated people conducted their correspondence in 
cipher; Burr and Jefferson both had their codes, 
and no doubt many others. 

In winter the roads were so bad that the post- 
rider was sometimes not seen for many weeks, and 
travel along the National Pike was suspended. 
But in summer the traffic was continuous, and 
the big wagons rolled along amid clouds of dust, 
the cries of the drivers, the cracking of their 
whips and the jingling of their bells awaking the 
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echoes. The sight of a private carriage infuriated 
them, and they drove into it and broke the shaft 
or upset the vehicle; the owner needed to be a 
man of courage to defend his property. 

At long intervals along the road were rough 
inns, at which, however, social distinctions were 
strictly observed. The tradesman and his wife 
went to the bar and the kitchen, while the gentle- 
man on horseback or in his private vehicle had 
the privilege of the parlor. 

It was not until the summer of 1824 that a 
regular line of coaches was established between 
Baltimore and Wheeling. The Baltimore stage 
left at 2 A.m., on Sundays, Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, and made the trip to Wheeling in three 
days and a quarter. ‘There was also an accom- 
modation stage which traveled only in daylight, 
and made the journey in four days. The fare 
was $18.75—a sum that represented a great deal 
more than it does at present. 

By 1837 Cumberland had grown to a place of 
great importance, being the chief stopping point 
along the stage route, and her commerce was quite 
extensive. The entire road, indeed, between the 
East and the West had been considerably built up, 
and there were numerous houses of entertainment. 
Of some of these dark and sinister legends haye 
come down. : 


Near the top of the Savage Mountain, seven- 
teen miles from Cumberland, there is a gloomy 
thicket known as the “‘ Shades of Death,” woods 
which had an evil reputation even in the earliest 
times. 

Numerous murders and other crimes are said to 
have taken place within these grewsome precincts. 
On August 6th, 1834, at ten at night, the stage 
was robbed at this point by two highwaymen in 
masks. : 

The completion of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road in November, 1842, made a great change in 
everything, and Cumberland especially under- 
went transformation. Hotels and warehouses 
sprang up. (Goods arriving by train were tran- 
shipped from the cars to the wagons for the 
West, and the settlement of the country in that 
direction proceeded with great rapidity. Every 
morning or evening a long line of coaches arrived 
or set off, six horses to each vehicle, and nine 
passengers inside and one out. Up the mount- 
ains they climbed to Frostburgh, were the horses 
were changed, and so on to Wheeling. The Na- 
tional Road became a wonderful thoroughfare, 
crowded day and night with stages, carriages, 
heavy freight wagons and droves of hogs, sheep 
and cattle. 

But the railroad was passing Westward, too, & 
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power that nothing could stay, and in a few 
years more the whistle of the locomotive was 
heard in those regions of which we have written, 
once so wild and remote. And so the great Na- 
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tional Pike declined, and although still traversed, 
is yet at this day most remarkable for its interest- 
ing memories and its close association with the . 
early history of the country. 


SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


AFTER issuing from Lake Constance and leay- 
ing the inountains the Rhine flows for about 
twelve miles through a calm and peaceful land- 
scape. Luxuriant pasture lands alternating with 
‘plantations and vineyards form the principal 
features of the scenery, which, although wanting 
in grandeur, is by no means deficient in attract- 
iveness. The river, which is here dark green in 
color and as clear as crystal, now makes a sudden 
bend, bringing into view a huge circular rampart 
surmounting a vine-covered hill on the right 
bank. In front of us is a bridge, with a back- 
ground of houses and antique church towers ; 
the steamboat comes to a stop, and the traveler 
steps on shore in Schaffhausen. 

The city of Schaffhausen is the capital of the 
canton of the same name, and the population 
numbers about 12,000. Besides one of the six 
district courts, the city is the seat of the Criminal 


Court and the Court of Appeal, and contains one 
Catholic and three Protestant churches, various 
educational institutions, asylums, hospitals, ete., 
and the cantonal prison. 

The inhabitants for the most part devote their 
energy to trade and various industries. The 
water power afforded by the Rhine is largely 
turned to account, and foremost among the in- 
dustries of the town are engineering works and 
textile manufactures. Among the products of 
the surrounding districts wine holds the place 
of honor, and is the basis of an extensive trade. 
Facilities of mercantile and financial intercourse 
are afforded by several public and private banks. 

Schaffhausen is connected with Winterthur and 
Zurich by the Swiss Nordostbahn; with Con- 
stance, Waldshut and Basle by the Staatsbahn 
of Baden ; and with Stein and Lake Constance 
by the Rhine steamboat service. 
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The city occupies the site of an Alemannic vil- 
lage deriving its name from the scapha or ferry 
used in conveying passengers across the river. 
The sheep or ram appearing in the arms of the 
town is due to the false etymology which derived 
the name from Schaf, sheep. During the reign 
of the Emperor Henry III. Count Eberhard of 
Nellenburg, who was possessed of extensive do- 
mains in Swabia, founded here the Convent of 
Allerheiligen (All Saints), which was consecrated 
by Pope Leo IX. in person in the year 1052; the 
count’s pious wife, Ita von Kilchberg, also founded 
a convent here, dedicating it to St. Agnes. Un- 
der the rule of the wealthy and powerful abbey 
the cathedral was erected (being completed in 
1104), and the town rapidly grew in importance, 
chiefly through the removal hither of many of 
the noble families of the surrounding country. 
In 1190 it is mentioned as a city, and after hay- 
ing gradually emancipated itself from the cler- 
ical yoke, it was granted the privileges of a free 
city by Alphonso of Castile in 1264. Upon con- 
cluding peace with the house of Hapsburg in 
1530 King Lewis of Bavaria surrendered Schaff- 
hausen to Austria in pledge, and under the Aus- 
trian rule the city took part in the unfortunate 
expedition which ended in the total defeat of the 
invaders by the Swiss at the famous battle of 
Sempach, in 1386, and also in the wars with the 
men of Appenzell. Ifowever, in the year 1419 
the city recovered its freedom, and thenceforth 
sought to ally itself with the confederate Swiss 
cantons; the latter afforded it assistance in its 
struggles with the nobles, receiving in their turn 
aid from Schaffhausen in the wars with Burgundy 
and Swabia. 

After Schaffhausen had entered the Swiss Con- 
federation in 1501 it accepted the principles of 
the Reformation, the chief advocate of the new 
doctrines here being the preacher Hofmeister. 
Abbot Michael von Eggenstorf, who was favora- 
bly inclined toward the movement, had given 
over the Convent of All Saints to the Town Coun- 
cil five years previously. The city henceforth 
shared the fortunes of the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland. During the Thirty Years’ War it 
was visited by a terrible pestilence, but escaped 
the violence of the contending forces. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century it acquired the 
greater part of its present territory by purchasing 
the sovereignty over Klettgau from the Count 
von Sulz, and that over a part of Hegau, the so- 
calied Reyath, from the Austrians. These dis- 
tricts were then placed under the authority of 
governors chosen by lot from among the demo- 
cratically organized corporate bodies of the city, 
but this arrangement led to such great abuses 
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that the overthrow of the ancient constitution 
was peacefully effected by the inhabitants of the 
rural districts in 1798. At this time, however, 
the French invasion of Switzerland took place, 
and the treasury and arsenal of the city were 
emptied ; the following year the fine bridge across 
the Rhine was destroyed by the defeated forces 
after the battle of Stockach. The bad feeling 
engendered by these events culminated in 1802 
in open insurrection against the Helvetian Gov- 
ernment, and in the following year the ‘ Consti- 
tution of Mediation” was accepted amid great 
rejoicings. Upon the downfall of the French 
supremacy in 1814 the city recovered its ancient 
authority, which it retained by force of arms 
until the obligarchy was finally overthrown by 
another insurrection of the peasants in 1831. 
The canton has since enjoyed a liberal constitu- 
tion. 

In the Middle Ages Schaffhausen was a great 
centre of industry, and many guilds and corpora- 
tions flourished in the city. At a later period 
several branches of art were successfully culti- 
vated, especially the goldsmith’s craft and the 
manufacture of stained glass. From the middle 
of the last century till the middle of the present 
the town passed through an era of stagnation and 
decline, chiefly attributable to the circumstance 
that great obstacles were placed in the way of 
acquiring the rights of citizenship. The entry 
of Baden into the Zollverein or Customs Union 
in 1836 was a great blow to the trade of Schaff- 
hausen, but notwithstanding this the town has 
experienced a gradual return of prosperity during 
the last thirty years. The large watch manu- 
facturer, H. Moser (born 1805, died 1874), con- 
tributed very largely to this happy result by in- 
citing his fellow citizens to avail themselves of 
the water power of the Rhine, by taking a chief 
part in the construction of the Rheinfallbahn, or 
railway to the Falls of the Rhine, in 1857, and 
by promoting the erection of the waterworks in 
the Rhine near Schaffhausen at the cost of large 
pecuniary sacrifices. 

Among the celebrities of the city we may men- 
tion the chronologist Riiger (1548—1606), whose 
vividly written Chronicles of the City and Dis- 
trict of Schaffhausen are now being published by 
the Antiquarian Society of the town. The his- 
torian Johannes yon Miiller (1756—1809) has 
attained a lasting renown, while his brother J. G. 
Miller (1759—1819) also did good service in his 
triple capacity of teacher, author and statesman. 
Among artists Tobias Stimmer (1534—1584), the 
painter of the facade of the Knight’s House, and 
the sculptor Alexander Trippel (1744—1793), a 
pupil of Canova, should be mentioned, The cul- 
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tivation of music has been greatly promoted in 
recent times by the generous endowment of a 
School of Music and the erection of a handsome 
Concert Hall and Theatre, the ‘‘ Imthurneum,” 
by Mr. J. Imthur, of London. In 1879 a fine 
organ by J. N. Kuhn was presented to St. John’s 
Church, the ancient organs having been all de- 
stroyed by a band of Puritan fanatics in the year 
1600. 

When the stream of commerce has ceased for 
very many years to flow directly through a town, 
as is the case with Schaffhausen, many disadvan- 
tages must naturally follow, but on the other 
hand such a town is less exposed to the destructive 
influences of this stream. We find this to hold 
true as regards Schaffhausen, for although the 
ecclesiastical edifices are all that remain from the 
Middle Ages—a fearful conflagration having de- 
stroyed nearly all the wooden dwellings in 1372— 
the numerous houses in the Renaissance and 
“Rococo ” style which were erected from the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century long maintained their ground 
against the sameness and want of style which is 
the chief feature of the architecture of modern 
town dwellings. Up tothe middle of the present 
century Schaffhausen had not lost its antique and 
picturesque appearance, and a citizen of the year 
1750 would have had no difficulty in recognizing 
his native town after the lapse of a century. 

Every house had its particular designation or 
sign, and even now the house numbers are not 
used in ordinary intercourse. The facade is fre- 
quently ornamented with coats of arms and fres- 
coes characteristic of the age in which the houses 
were erected. The ornamentation of the build- 
ings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
often of surprising beauty and purity of form, 
while the eighteenth century is more remarkable 
for its eccentric flourishes. The interior of the 
houses is frequently very handsome, especially as 
regards the wainscoting of the rooms and the 
stuccowork with which the ceilings are adorned. 
Our fancy easily peoples those commodious and 
cheery apartments with forms long moldered into 
dust. 

It is true that of late years, especially since 
1830, the spirit of modern enterprise and utili- 
tarianism has wrought great havoc amongst the 
antique and picturesque dwellings, destroying 
much and making many uncongenial additions. 
The handsome arched windows of the ground 
floor afforded too little light for modern require- 
ments, and have had in many instances to make 
way for rectangular windows of plate glass, while 
the brackets supporting the bays above them fre- 
quently shared the same fate. There yet remain, 
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however, many well-preserved tenements which 
have till now escaped the ‘‘improvement” so 
fatal to picturesque effect, and in many instances 
the relics of the good old times are guarded with 
loving care. The two most remarkable streets 
are the Vordergasse and the Vorstadt. 

The Ritter or Kuight’s House is a building in 
the late Gothic style, with a huge gable; its 
facade was ornamented by Tobias Stimmer, in 
1570, with paintings having for their sabject the 
struggle and victory of true knighthood. The 
topmast figure represents the Roman knight 
Marcus Curtius plunging into the abyss for the 
sake of his fellow citizens. Between the windows 
of the second story are Ulysses with Circe and the 
Metamorphosis of Daphne into a laurel; around 
the unfortunate maiden stand several warriors in 
Roman costume, employed in gathering apples 
from the laurel branches. The pictures of the 
first story, separated from the above by a hand- 
some frieze containing the representation of a 
Roman triumph, have reference to the struggles 
of the period of the counter Reformation, during 
which epoch the paintings were executed. The 
principal group represents a king endeavoring, 
in conjunction with a richly attired lady, symbol- 
ical of the Roman Church, to suppress Virtue ; 
the latter, however, fixes her gaze steadfastly at 
the allegorical figures of Glory and Immortality 
placed between the next windows. 

The Rathhaus is a building which in its oldest 
parts dates from the sixteenth century. It hasa 
fine gallery, unfortunately partly built up, and 
also contains the hall of the Great Council (1624) 
with very handsome wainscoting, above which are 
placed texts exhorting the Council to exercise 
justice. In the archives is preserved a magnitfi- 
cent onyx about four inches in length and three 
inches in breadth, with a pax carved upon it ex- 
actly similar to those upon the bronze coins of 
the Emperor Galba (A.p. 69). The setting of 
the stone, dating probably from the thirteenth 
century, is also of remarkable beauty. An in- 
scription upon it shows that it was formerly 
in the possession of a Count Ludwig von Froh- 
burg, who probably acquired it in Constantino- 
ple between the years 1218 and 1225 ; it formed 
part of the booty captured at the defeat of Charles 
the Bold at Morat. 

Those desirous of getting the best idea of the 
charming district in which Schaffhausen is sit- 
uated cannot do better than to visit the heights 
immediately adjoining to the west and north. 
This requires a walk of from two to three hours, 
which may also be conveniently taken from the 
hotels at the Falls of the Rhine. The excursion 
is most easily made from Schaffhausen itself in 
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the following manner: We follow the 
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road leading westward from the 
ancient suburb Steig till a few paces 
behind the Oelberg, upon which 
stands a chapel formerly much re- 
sorted to by pilgrims, and direct our 
steps along a footpath (which cannot 
be mistaken) to the Hohen Fluh, a 
rock of conglomerate or pudding- 
stone boldly projecting toward the 
Valley of the Rhine, and visible from some dis- 
tance. The spot, which, thanks to the Schatff- 
hauser Verschénerungsverein, has now been made 
easy of access from every side, affords one of the 
finest views of the surrounding landscape, as well 
as of the more distant mountain ranges, to be 
obtained in the vicinity. 

Eastward the foreground is fashioned by the 
Stockarberg, an amphitheatre-like depression 
covered with vineyards, and crowned with parks 
and gardens. Beyond this, in the valley extend- 
ing toward the northeast, the ancient towers of 
Schaffhausen are visible, with their guardian the 
Munoth, and above them terraced heights decked 
with verdant meadows and beautiful forests—the 
uniformity broken by the narrow glen of Meris- 
hausen and by the broad and smiling Herblinger 
Thal. In the background rise the volcanic peaks 
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of Hegau, the 
Hohen Hewen, 
Hohenstoffel and 
Hohen Twiel. 
Further to the right are 
the blue heights of the 
Valley of the Rhine, the 
Rodelberg, near Diessenhofen, and behind it are 
the Wolkenstein and the stronghold of Hohen 
Klingen. 

The foreground is composed of the long range 
of the Kohlfirst, rising beyond the broad and 
winding river; in its only valley, thickly clus- 
tered with cherry trees, the bright little Flur- 
lingen takes its way. Beyond this the eye fol- 
lows the Rhine till the river is lost to view by 
a sudden change of direction somewhat perplex- 
ing to the spectator. If the south wind be blow- 
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ing, the thunder of the Falls of the Rhine may 
plainly be heard proceeding from this spot, be- 
hind which the towers of the Convent of Rheinau 
rise from among the woods, the Irchel stands 
boldly out above the peaceful landscape at its 
foot, while the mighty range of the Alps, from 
the Glirnisch to the Blimlisalp, completes the 
panorama. - 

Returning from the Hohen Fluh, we take a 
road passing through plantations of young oak 
trees until we reach the road connecting Klettgau 
with the Valley of the Rhine; this road we fol- 
low, through fir woods, till we reach the point 
where it begins to descend toward the Valley of 
the Rhine ; here, instead of going downhill, we 
take a path leading to the left along the borders 
of the forest, and thus after a walk of three-quar- 
ters of an hour, in a wide curve 
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hauser Thal, the Valley of the Durach. The 
village of Merishausen may be reached from here 
by a very pleasant road in about one hour and a 
quarter. 

The southern continuation of the valley, the 
Mihlenthal, is rendered extremely picturesque 
by the immense masses of rock washed down by 
the Durach, although the rugged beauty of the 
scene has been somewhat injured by the con- 
struction of the new road. 

Especially worthy of remark are the two exca- 
vations in the bed of the stream, known as the 
“Kettle and Pan,” which have been hollowed 
out by the force of the waters, which here form 
a charming cascade. 

By this road we may reach the town, past 
Fischer’s iron works, in twenty minutes. 


affording fine views in all direc- 
tions, we reach the Seckelamts- 
hisli, an excellent point of view 
which takes its name from a 
small house close by. The pros- 


pect here afforded is certainly 
superb, the view obtained of the 
Alps, from the Hochvogel, in 
Tyrol, to the Blimlisalp, being 
scarcely surpassed by the well- 
known view from the Hohen- 
schwanden, while the neighbor- 
ing lands, and especially the 
Hegauer Mountains, are also 
seen to great advantage. 

Those desirous of identifying 
the various mountain groups 
will find a valuable assistant in 
the panorama designed by X. 
Imfeld for the Schaffhauser 
Verschénerungsyerein, and pub- 
lished by C. Schoch, of Schaff- 
hansen; as regards the Alpine 
chain, the same panorama will 
serve for all points within many 
miles of Schaffhausen. Upon 
descending through the forest 
in the rear of the Seckelamts- 
hisli we find a guidepost, on 
the road through the Hauenthal, 
directing us to the Felsenthal, a 
romantic and richly wooded 
gorge. Traversing this, we reach 
cither by the high road (not for- 
getting to take a glance back- 
ward at the valley) or by the 
footpath which winds through 
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THE ‘‘ KNIGHT” HOUSE. 


A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CuapteR XVIII.—THE Key. 


Seam IRAM DUFF decided to 
pass the night at Hill- 
yer’s cottage. Under the 
circumstances, it was 
plainly his duty to re- 
main in close proximity 
to his prisoner, and there 
to hold himself in readi- 
ness for new develop- 
ments. 

The news of Rose 
Gaff’s disappearance and 
the apprehension of Hume for her murder spread 
like wildfire over the village. The tide of pop- 
ular feeling set strongly against Hume. He was 
a stranger—an altogether unknown person, and 
the natives toa man declared him guilty, without 
troubling themselves about further and more con- 
clusive evidence. Ile had killed Rose Gaff, either 
from hopeless love or jealous despair, and the ex- 
citement at Berry’s grocery, and all about Hill- 
yer’s Cove, grew with every moment. That say- 
agery which lingers in men long after civilization 
claims them awoke in these grim followers of the 
sea, and dark threats and curses loud and deep 
were freely hurled at the man confined in the 
cove fishhouse. 

Not long after the door of his prison closed 
upon him Ilume lay down on his hard bed and 
tried to sleep. Impossible! Anxiety for Rose 
baffled all his attempts to woo the drowsy god. 
He tossed restlessly. Presently a sound near by 
brought him to a sitting posture. A key was 
grating in a lock. The fishhouse door swung 
back, Andy Gaff, with a lantern in his hand, 
stepped into the place. 

«© Andy !” cried Hume, in amazement, ‘* who 
sent vou te me ?” 
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Andy muttered something unintelligible, and 
put down the light. Hume immediately guessed 
that Duff had left both key and lantern within 
reach of the idiot, and the latter had taken pos- 
session of them, without any particular purpose 
in his darkened mind. How could one accuse 
Andy of having a purpose ? 

‘“What do you want ’” said Hume, forgetting 
that he spoke to one not compos mentis. A 
strange wistfulness appeared in the vacant face. 

“Tl stay with you,” replied Andy. 

“Stay with me ?” Hume smiled, then laid his 
hand kindly on Andy’s shoulder. ‘* Poor fellow! 
It is cold and dismal here—you had better go 
back to the cottage.” 

Andy shook his head, and reached for the only 
chair that the place contained, 

‘*Permit me!” he said, in the tone and with 
the air of a man of breeding. 

“By Jove! this is the oddest thing of all!” 
cried Hume. ‘‘ Now that you have unlocked the 
door, Andy, what hinders me from walking out 
and taking my departure from the cape? Why 
not leave these boors of fishermen tothink me in- 
nocent or guilty, as they please ?” 

He stood deliberating the matter. Only this 
idiot stood betwixt him and freedom. The dark- 
ness would aid his escape, and the railway ter- 
minus was but twenty miles away. 

He walked to the door and looked out. Andy 
watched him, but made no sign. A brisk wind 
was working. Soon the fog would be stripped 
in gray tatters, and go moving off before it. Far 
overhead a star already glimmered. The lights 
were out in the fishermen’s cottages—the way 
was plain and open before Hume. He closed the 
door and went back to Andy. ” 

‘© An innocent man does not run from his ac- 
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cusers,” he said, and threw himself down on his 
bed and fell asleep. 

An hour before daybreak Hiram Duff came 
running to the fishhouse, and found the door ajar 
and his prisoner sunk in quiet slumber, while 
Andy Gaff, a self-constituted guardian, nodded 
in the chair near by. ‘The lantern light was dy- 
ing in a pinch of smoke. 

“Lord have mercy!” cried Duff, as Nigel 
Hume awoke ; “‘ what a scare I’ve had, to be sure ! 
So it war that half-wit that carried off my key 
and light, while I war a-dozing in Caleb's kitchen ? 
I calkerlated, when I roused up and found ’em 
gone, that you’d cut and run, sir. And,” as he 
withdrew the key from the lock, ‘‘ hanged if you 
didn’t have a prime chance! What possessed 
you to let it slip ?” 

‘©T mean to stay and see this affair out,” re- 
plied Hume. “Indeed, nothing could induce me 
to leave the place till I learn the fate of that poor 
girl Rose. If she has been rescued she will soon 
return to us; if the boat sank—well,” in a troub- 
led tone, ‘‘ God grant we may know that, also !” 

Duff seemed disinclined to talk of Rose. 

«‘It war a queer freak for this poor critter to 
come and sit with you through the night,” he 
said, jerking a hand toward the idiot. ‘Come, 
Andy, let’s be a-moving—I’ll have to take you 
back to the cottage.” 

Andy arose obediently. 
the hand. 

“*Good-by, and thank you kindly,” he said. 

** Good-by,” replied Andy, “‘and keep up your 
spirits.” 

Duff laughed. 

«‘There’s a bit of his old self left yet,” he said, 
and went out, and locked the fishhouse door. 

With morning light a fresh search was made 
for the missing girl. Alas! It proved as fruit- 
less as the one of the previous night. 

Bess Hillyer went about her usual tasks at the 
cottage with an anxious face. She said little, but 
paused continually to look out on the sea, and to 
listen for steps that came not. Andy Gaff left 
his net mending to follow her restively. Even 
Martha Bray was ill at ease. ‘‘I agree with the 
men !” she declared at last. ‘‘ Rose is dead, and 
Mr. Hume has killed her. You know, Bess Hill- 
yer, jest how that man has been a-dangling round 
the cove ever since he first came here with Mr. 
Harold. Never yet did a stranger fail to bring 
bad luck to this house. I wish to mercy we’d 
never opened our door to any unknown man ! 
Yes, she was married, and out of his reach, and 
he up and murdered her. One can’t open a 
newspaper nowadays without reading jest sich 
onconscionable doings everywhere.” 


Hume grasped him by 
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Darkness gathered early, and rain began to 

fall. All hope, by this time, had been aban- 
doned. Hiram Duff started for a distant town, 
to find the sheriff. Uncle Caleb went off across 
the cliffs to Berry’s grocery. The key of the fish- 
house was left hanging on a nail behind the cot- 
tage door. Bess carried supper to the prisoner, 
gave him a few words of encouragement, and 
locked him up for the night. Then she returned 
to the cottage, and sat down with Andy in the 
chimney corner. 
’ Hardly had she done so when a knock echoed 
on the door. All day Bess had been anticipating 
evil—with nightfall, it was there! As she looked 
out into the porch she saw that it was full of 
men. 

“* Where’s Hiram Duff ?” said one, gruffly. 

“*Gone to Nauset for the sheriff,” replied Bess. 

** And Caleb Hillyer ?” 

“You will find him in the village.” 

She stood before them, bright and fearless. 
The light in her hand shone in her wide black 
eyes, and glanced over the rich masses of her 
black hair. 

‘“*We want the key of the fishhouse for a few 
minutes, miss,” said another man, in a wheedling 
tone. ‘‘ We reckon it’s been-left with you.” 

“Yes,” she answered ; ‘‘it has been left with 
me, and I mean to keep it till Hiram Duff comes 
back.” 

‘‘ Look here, Bess,” said the first speaker, ‘‘ we 
can’t stop to parley. We've got to have that key. 
Give it up peaceable. We’ve a word to say to the 
man that killed Rose Hillyer.” 

She snatched something from the nail behind 
the door, and thrust it into her pocket. 

‘*What mischief are you plotting ?” she de- 
manded, sternly. 

“*He’s got to tell what he did with Rose,” a 
voice answered, doggedly. ‘Sich a crime ain't 
going unconfessed on Cape Desolation! Your 
own cousin, girl! Why, it’s your plain duty to 
help us what you can.” 

She drew herself up, like a young queen. 

“Men like you cannot tell me my duty! Go 
home!” in a commanding voice, ‘‘everyone of 
you, and leave Mr. Hume to the law. I say again, 
you cannot have the key.” 

«* What’s to hinder us from taking it by force ?” 
growled a voice. 

‘© We'll break down the door,” said another ; 
“‘we’re bound to get at him, somehow !” 

She knew the men before her—honest and 
law-abiding, but capable of reckless and cruel 
things under the pressure of strong excitement. 
They believed Hume to be guilty. If nothing 
was done to prevent it, they would certainly lay 
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the fishhouse level with the ground before Hiram 
Duff could return. Her thoughts moved rapidly. 

“* He’s killed the girl, and now he’s got to own 
the truth,” she heard some one say. ‘‘ Hurry! 
we’re losing precious time. We don’t want to 
hurt or frighten you, Bess Hillyer, but — you’d 
better give up the key !”” 

She seemed to waver a little. 

‘‘ Wait here a moment,” she said, ‘‘and IJ’ll 
consider the matter.” 

She darted into the living room, shut the door, 
and snatched from the table a loaded revolver 
belonging to Duff. She determined to reach the 
fishhouse before the men, release Hume, and bid 
him under cover of darkness fly for his life. 

Martha Bray, who had been privately listening 
to every word in the porch, seized the arm of her 
mistress, and pointed to the rear of the cottage. 

“‘That way—quick !” she said, as though com- 
prehending the other’s plan. The same spirit 
which had nerved the sailor girl in the old days, 
on her father’s quarter-deck, flashed now in her 
eyes. She paused just long enough to say, ‘Go 
into the porch, Martha, and make some pretense 
of holding the men there till I can reach Mr. 
Hume. If they kill him, his blood will be on 
our heads.” 

Then, with the pistol in her hand, she vanished 
through the rear door of the cottage. 

“‘Drat the cowards !” muttered Martha Bray. 
‘“‘ What do they mean, by coming here to scare 
lone wimmin folks ? I’ll do the best I can, but it’s 
not to be supposed they’ll listen long to me.” 

She started valiantly for the porch. Andy Gaff 
arose from the chimney corner, and followed Bess 
Hillyer. 

The latter was hardly across the little sandy 
garden when she became aware that Martha 
Bray’s attempt to hold the men in the porch had 
resulted in failure. She heard her own name 
called by a half-dozen voices. As she darted over 
the fence, and round the fish flakes, an angry 
shout told her that she was discovered. Like 
a deer she flew on and gained the fishhouse. But 
it was too late to release Hume. ‘The men were 
close at her heels. She barely succeeded in set- 
ting her back against the door when they rushed 
tumultuously upon her. 

“‘The key—give up the key !” they cried, and 
a dozen hands seized upon her, roughly. 

But the next instant something strange and 
furious had charged upon the men, scattering 
them left and right. A blow planted betwixt the 
eyes of the foremost laid him at Bess Hillyer’s 
feet. Another and another were tumbled back- 
ward, as though smitten by a thunderbolt. Andy 
Gaff, panting and glaring, put himself betwixt 
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Begs. and her assailants. However weak his wits 
might be, Rose’s husband had scented battle like 
a war horse, and taken sides with wonderful 
promptness. The fishermen ‘emphasized their 
astonishment by a retrograde movement. 

“The fool!” said one. ‘‘ He always had a 
good pair of fists—brains or no brains, he h’ain’t 
forgot how to use “em. Come, Bess Hillyer, Duff 
won’t blame you for giving up the key. You're 
one woman against a dozen men—nobody can 
expect you to make much resistance. As for 
Andy, we'll throw him into the water.” 

She drew the revolver from bencath her shawl, 
and leveled it at the head of the speaker. 

“If you come a step nearer to this door,” she 
said, ‘you are a dead man! Duff left me in 
charge of the prisoner. He cannot defend him- 
self, and it remains for me to see that you do him 
no violence. This weapon is good for six lives, 
and I know how to use it.” 

A lantern carried in the crowd flashed on her 
cool, resolute face, and along the shining barrel 
of the pistol. Andy was watching her, as though 
her superior intelligence had somehow obtained a 
momentary mastery over him. The men stood 
sullen and uncertain. 

‘‘Knock the idjit down and disarm the girl !” 
somebody shouted. ‘Shame on us, to stop before 
such a pair !” 

A smart rush was made upon Bess and her one 
defender. It was interrupted by a cry from an 
unexpected quarter. Down the path from Caleb’s 
cottage two or three figures appeared, running 
briskly, talking excitedly. 

‘‘Halloo! MHalloo !” called the voice of Hiram 
Duff. ‘*Don’t you go todo no mischief there, 
boys! We’ve got news !” 

The angry men fell back. Bess dropped the 
pistol. At Duff’s shoulder followed Martha Bray 
and Caleb Hillyer—the latter was waving some 
white object over his head. 

«*Tere’s word from Rose herself !” he shouted. 
“She’s alive! This ’ere letter came in the mail 
to-night. Ira Berry, he screeched when he took 
it from the bag. He knew Rose’s writing. I’ve 
run over the cliffs faster than I ever did afore in 
my whole life. Here, Bess, it’s directed to you. 
Open and read it to ’em all.” 

The lantern was brought forward. 

‘* Yes,” murmured Bess, in a sort of troubled 
amazement; ‘it is Rose’s own writing—there 
can be no mistake.” 

Suzrounded now by eager faces, she tore open 
the envelope and read as follows : 

“‘Don’t blame Mr. Hume for the accident of yester- 


day. Iam glad everything happened just as it did. I was 
picked up before any harm came to me, and am now safe 
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and well. Uncle Caleb will find his boat moored at Fleet- 
haven—at which place this letter will be posted ; but it is 
quite useless for him, or any other person, to look for me 
there. I have covered my flight so thoroughly that none of 
you can uncover it. Do not try to find me. When you 
receive this I shall be far away—far beyond your reach. 
A new home has been offered me, and new friends. I 
cannot tell you more, but Iam happy—happy. Remember, 
Bess, all my past discontent. You, at least, know how I 
have longed for some door of escape to open to me—how 
I hate the cove, and everything there. I look upon yes- 
terday as the most fortunate day of my whole life. I would 
not return to you for the world. As for Andy—do with 
him as you will—I shall never see him again. Ah, Bess, 
- you are strong and good, and I am weak and wicked. It 
is you who deserve the good fortune upon which I have 
stumbled ; but since it has fallen to me—forgive me, and 
good-by. Your loving Rose. 
“Pp, §.— If Mr. Hume has not been seen since yesterday, 
rest assured he was drowned while rowing with me.” 


Bess Hillyer turned to the men. She was very 
pale, and her voice shook a little, as she said : 

“¢ You see that the story told by Mr. Hume was 
true in every particular. You ought to thank 
God that you have been prevented from doing 
him harm to-night.” 

She put the fishhouse key, for which such 
sharp contest had been made, in Hiram Dnuff’s 
hand. 

‘* Release Mr. Hume at once,” she said. ‘‘I 
want to show him this letter.” Then she ran to 
old Caleb, and flung both arms around his neck. 
“Oh!” she sobbed; ‘‘for a long time I have 
felt that something like this was coming upon 
us! Rose hated her home. Of her own will she 
has fled, Uncle Caleb—gone—nobody can tell 
whither, and I know she will never, never come 
back !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
STORM ISLAND. 

‘¢Farx ! will ye be plased to come down the 
stair for a minute, sor? Shure ye’ve traveled 
this worruld over, but I’m thinking ye niver saw 
the likes of what I ’av’ to show ye. By the powers, 
it’s the quarest catch meself ever made since I 
first set foot on Storm Island, sor !” 

The speaker, a middle-aged Irishman, with a 
rich brogue and a twinkle in the tail of his 
eye, stood, hat in hand, looking into a chamber 
at the very top of the stone tower which crowned 
the wild grandeur of Storm Island. 

It was an octagon room, finished in natural 
wood. <A powerful telescope was mounted at one 
of the large windows ; books lined the walls from 
floor to ceiling. Fowling pieces and scientific in- 
struments mingled in the picturesque disorder of 
the place. There were tables, rugs and comfort- 
able chairs scattered about, and stretched along 
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the oak floor lay the same collie dogs which Edith 
Fassel had petted at Windmere. 

The hour was early; the pink dawn still 
blushed in the sky ; but already Paget Fassel was 
writing at a table, near a seaward window. He 
put down his pen as the old servant delivered his 
speech from the doorway. 

“What is the matter, Terry ?” he said, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ Will I come downstairs ? Certainly 
not. You must not disturb me—I am particu- 
larly busy this morning. Tell Norah to bring my 
coffee here.” 

Terry’s broad face betrayed some inward ex- 
citement. 

“‘Faix ! I’m axing ye only to ctep down, sor, 
and giv’ one look at her. Oh, she’s the darlin’ 0’ 
the wurruld, wid a face like a new-blown rose, 
and a shmile fit to warm the very cockles av yer 
heart !” 

“*Good Heaven! Terry, are you going crazy ? 
Since when have you taken to paying Norah com- 
pliments like these ? Do I not know that you 
lead a regular cat-and-dog life with her, and that 
she henpecks you unmercifully ?” 

Terry grinned. 

“Norah, is it ? God save ye, sor! It’s not 
Norah that I’m after talking about at all. May 
the divil fly away wid all sich scolding tongues—” 

‘Easy, Terry—easy !” 

‘‘ Well, be gorra, sor, I’m longing to tell ye 
what befell me last night out there beyant, and 
all in sight av yer own tower light. Wirra, wirra! 
yer honor might ’av’ seen it aisy enough, if ye’d 
looked out.” 

Fassel perceived that his factotum had really 
something upon his mind. 

“*Come in, Terry,” he said, ‘‘and unbosom 
yourself !” And Terry stepped into the chamber. 

‘‘Last night, as ye’ll be afther remembering, 
sor, the fog wor as thick as mud, and bedad ! it’s 
meself as hates a fog, for shure it always unset- 
tles the ould woman’s temper, sor. She set to 
abusing me the wust way. Troth ye might ‘av’ 
heard the noise of her in the top of the tower! 
By the time her tongue got tired it wor nigh to 
ten o’ the clock, and I sez to meself, ‘I'll jist 
step out for a breath o’ air to revive me!’ for I 
wor in need of that same, me wind being gone 
entirely wid the craythur. So out I goes, and 
jumps into me boat and rows off a bit, to cool me 
temper and see that the island was all right for 
the night. Well, by me sowl, sor, the fog was get- 
ting thin, wid a notion of light behind it; and I 
hadn’t gone far whin an empty boat came a-drift- 
ing along, all as still as yer plase, sor; and what 
did I do but row up to it, and lay hould of the 
craft to tow it to the island, and down in the bot- 
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tom of it I found something quare—a slip of a 
girl, wid her senses gone out of her. Betwixt 
fright and cowld she wor like one dead. Sorra a 
sign of life about her.” 

“A girl 1” echoed Paget Fassel, in amazement. 

‘‘Shure, sor, and purty as an angel, but all 
splashed wid the salt sea that had leaked into the 
boat, and stiff and dead wid the fog and cowld, 
and wid not so much as a bit o’ a shawl to kiver 
her. I got the boat to the landing place, and tuk 
the wee craythur in me two arms—she wor a 
feather’s weight—and carried her up the rocks 
to Norah. ‘ Be plased,’ sez I, ‘to hould ver jaw 
for awhile, Mrs. Terry, ma’am,’ sez I, ‘ and bring 
this colleen to her sivin senses!’ Faix! we 
wurked hard over the gurl, sor, and prisintly we 
fetched her round ; and she axed where wor she, 
and what had happened, and we tould her she 
wor safe at Storm Island, in the house o’ a dacent 
gintleman, Mr. Paget Fassel, as wor king o’ the 
place. Wid that she seemed mightily stirred 
up, and afther a bit she wint on to explain how 
she wor out rowing all by herself, whin the fog 
came down, and she lost her oars and wint adrift, 
the darlint ! and how she had heard o’ Mr. Fas- 
sel, and would we call ye, for she had private 
business wid the gintleman o’ Storm Island. The 
ould woman said it would niver do to disturb ye 
at that hour, seeing how ye had given ordhers 
to the conthrary. So the young craythur let 
Norah put her to bed, quiet as a Jamb, and she’s 
been a-slaping all-night in the tower, and now 
wid morning, sor, she’s up and at it ag’in, coax- 
ing and shmiling like a saint, and wanting to ’av’ 
a word wid yerself, sor.” 

Fassel had followed his servant’s story with a 
considerable show of interest. 

“ And who is this girl that you found drifting 
about in an oarless boat, Terry ?” he asked. 

“Troth, sor, that’s jist what she’s waiting to 
tell ye.” 

Fassel put down his pen, and arose from the 
table. 

“Come, then,” he said. 

And master and man descended a stair to the 
ground floor of ‘the tower, where Norah, the neat, 
comely, hot-tempered wife of Terry presided over 
Paget Fassel’s domestic affairs. 

This ocean hermitage, known by the name of 
the Towerhouse, commanded vast views of the 
Atlantic. It was a place full of savage, primitive 
charm. A few years before Fassel had purchased 
the Storm, and reared the stone house, as a re- 
treat where he could reernit mind and body, after 
prolonged labor and weary wandering. The isl- 
and was hardly a mile long, and scant in vegeta- 
tion, with brown, igneous rock cropping up every- 
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where through the thin soil. A low growth of 
resinous trees straggled along its eastern side, and 
near the Towerhouse was a safe, sandy beach, 
where Terry kept his boats. Paget Fassel and 
his two servants were the sole inhabitants of the 
Storm. 

As the island owner entered the sitting room, 
where he was wont to take his morning meal a 
curious picture met his gaze, and startled him not 
a little. 

His own easy-chair was drawn up to a sunny 
eastern window, and nestled in its depths he saw 
a fairylike creature, white, soft, dazzling, dressed 
in a blue flannel gown, and with all her golden 
hair curling loose down her shoulders. She was 
languidly watching Norah, as that trim Celtic 
matron spread the cloth for breakfast. 

“If ye plase, miss,” said Terry’s wife, ‘ here’s 
the master himself, come to spake wid ye.” 

The fairy arose. With her Greuze face, and 
that rich, flowing mane, she looked like some half- 
grown child. 

«* Mr. Fassel ?” she timidly inquired, and her 
voice was like a silver bell. He bowed. 

“T am Elizabeth Hillyer—the kinswoman of 
your friend, Mrs. Ellicott. You may have heard 
of me,” she said. 

Elizabeth Hillyer! The name reminded him 
of Windmere—of a certain promise made to Mrs. 
Ellicott, the fulfillment of which he, absorbed in 
more agreeable duties, had purposely delayed from 
day to day. 

«Certainly I have heard of you,” he acknowl- 
edged, promptly. , 

She drew from her pocket a package of letters 
and a time-stained paper. The first comprised a 
correspondence which had been carried on for a 
fortuight betwixt Mrs. Ellicott and the unknown 
Elizabeth Hillyer. The paper was the marriage 
certificate of John Hillyer and Elizabeth Ellicott, 
purloined several days before from the sailor girl’s 
private treasures. For safety’s sake its present 
possessor had carried it about upon her person 
ever since the theft—a precaution which was now 
to be turned to her great advantage. 

“‘Here are my credentials, Mr. Fassel,” she 
said, half shyly, half boldly. ‘‘ Read them, and 
you will see that a few weeks ago Mrs. Ellicott 
wrote to me in my poor Maine prison—I cannot 
call it home—inviting me to live with her and be- 
come her heiress.” 

“‘T know,” said Paget Fassel. ‘‘She told me.” 

‘© As T am friendless and alone in the world, I 
accepted her offer. Then she said there was an 
island, called the Storm, somewhere on the Maine 
coast, and that a particular friend of hers—a cer- 
tain Mr. Fassel—lived there. She had told him 
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about me, and if I needed a friend I might apply 
to him, and he would see that I reached her in 
safety. You must know ”—tears gathering in 
her lustrous eyes —‘‘ that I had told Mrs. Ellicott 
how unhappy I was, and that I wanted to come 
to her at once.” 

His fine, cold face expressed his astonishment 
and sympathy. Was this exquisite girl, with her 
dainty, delicate face and soft speech, the young 
savage, the ‘‘strange marine creature;” that Mrs. 
Ellicott had talked of at Windmere ? He just 
glanced at the letters and the ‘‘ marriage lines ” 
which she had put into his hand, then returned 
them to her with a chagrined look. 

*“* Before I left Massachusetts,” he said, ‘‘I 
promised my old friend to make a search for you 
on the mainland. You need not be told,” con- 
tritely, ‘‘that I have not kept my word. I 
crave both her pardon and yours. I have no 
shadow of excuse to offer, save my own slothful- 
ness. Strange! I neglected to fulfill my promise 
to Mrs. Ellicott, and you appear in person to re- 
mind me of it !” 

A charming smile dimpled her lips. 

“Tt ds a little singular that I should have 
drifted last night toward Storm Island—the turn 
of the tide sent me this way, I suppose—that I 
should have been brought straight to you. After 
all,” cheerfully, ‘I am glad you neglected to 
look me up, Mr. Fassel. Had you done so, it 
might have been very awkward for me. Every- 
thing is better as it is.” 

“* How did you go adrift ?” 

She changed color. 

““T was rowing by myself. I am not good at 
such work,” glancing significantly at her tiny 
hands, ‘I let one oar slip, then I lost the other 
in trying to recover the first.” 

‘Good Heaven! What an experience for a 
mere child like you! The fright and exposure 
were enough to kill you. Why, you are trem- 
bling still! Goon. You found yourself oarless, 
and then——” 

“‘T knew my danger. It was awful there in 
the lonely white fog, with the boat dancing 
through it at the will of the waves. I felt that 
it was a death dance—that any moment might be 
my last. Oh, yes, I was frightened! And I was 
very cold, too—quite benumbed. After awhile I 
lay down in the bottom of the boat, to save my- 
self from falling over its side, and—and—I knew 
nothing more until your servant brought me 
here.” 

“‘Where are your guardians ? I must at once 
notify them of your safety. Probably they have 
suffered agonies of anxiety since last night.” 

She shook her fair head. 
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‘‘There is no one in the world who cares 
enough for me to suffer anxiety on my account. 
My relatives are dead, and, of late, I have lived 
with people who have made me very unhappy. I 
wish you would not talk about my guardians,” in 
a voice of sad entreaty. 

“‘My poor child, I will not. Tell me your 
wishes. Terry is at yourcommand. [is knowl- 
edge of boats is boundless. He will take you back 
to the mainland, as soon as you feel sufficiently 
recovered.” 

She put on a look of alarm. 

“Oh, no, no! I will never return to those 
people! I want to go immediately to Mrs. Elli- 


cott. Yow will help me to do that, will you 
not ?” 

“*Most certainly. I myself will take you to 
her.” 


He had suddenly forgotten his work, his im- 
patience of interruptions, his love of solitude. 
He now desired nothing better than to serve this 
exquisite girl, and in her own way, too. 

“‘Oh,” she cried, joyfully, ‘how kind and good 
you are! But I fear I am making you a great 
deal of trouble.” 

“On the. contrary,” he answered, ‘‘you are 
giving me a new and delicious pleasure !” 

She leaned back in her great chair, with the 
sunshine falling like a nimbus around her golden 
head. Her face kept its look of angelic sweetness 
and innocence, but all the while her thoughts 
were working like lightning. 

Here was a man, intimately connected with 
Mrs. Ellicott—still young in years, and with an 
air of distinction more fascinating than mere 
beauty. She marked the admiration in his eyes, 
his unconscious warmth of tone, and she felt in- 
stinctively that she had made a conquest of incal- 
culable value. By proper management Paget 
Fassel might be used to help on to full suc- 
cess her bold and wicked plans. As she measured 
the man with her large, soft gaze she inwardly 
devoted him, in spite of all his splendid superior- 
ity, to her future service. 

«IT will write a letter to the people with whom 
I have lived,” she said, in a meditative tone, ‘‘and 
tell them that I am going to Mrs. Ellicott. Your 
servant, perhaps, will take it to the mainland, 
and also the boat in which I went adrift ?” 

«Yes, yes.” To tell the truth, Fassel felt no 
further curiosity about her guardians—she evi- 
dently detested them—that was enough. 

«* But, as I do not like the notoriety of such an 
adventure,” she continued, timidly, ‘‘may I ask 
Terry to say nothing about last night or about 
poor me to anyone ?” 

‘Ask what you will, Miss Hillyer—bind Terry 
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to inviolable secrecy in any way you like. You 
can trust him—he is very discreet.” 

She drew a long breath. Rose Gaff had en- 
tered on a bold game, and being really a clever 
person, she knew that the chances were all against 
her. To personate Bess Hillyer—to secure wealth, 
ease, splendor—everything that the sailor girl had 
refused for duty’s sake—yes, this was what she 
meant to do; but would she—could she suc- 


ceed ? 
““ Those who have nothing left to hope 
Have nothing left to dread.” 


Her rescue by Terry—the accident which had 
cast her at Paget Fassel’s very door—seemed to 
her a most auspicious beginning. Yet she saw 
that she must not linger at Storm Island. Prompt 
action was now of prime importance. Parties 
from the cape might be sent that way to look for 
her—inquiries pushed even to Storm Island. At 
any rate, she must send such word to the cove as 
would quiet the fears of Bess and Uncle Caleb, 
and put a stop to further search. About Nigel 
Hume’s fate heartless little Rose actually cared 
nothing. 

‘«T would like to start at once,” she said to Fas- 
sel, with a pretty air of eagerness. ‘‘ I have noth- 
ing to take with me, and, as I have already told 
you, there is no one to whom I care to say good- 
by. ” 

‘«That being the case,” replied Fassel, “‘ only 
one thing more need be considered. After the 
terror and exposure of the night, do you find 
yourself strong enough for the journey to Bos- 
ton ?” 

“‘ Yes, indeed yes !” she cried, feverishly. 

‘Then Terry shall hoist sail as soon as break- 
fast is over, and take us to the mainland. Before 
Mrs. Ellicott sleeps I will deliver to her the heir- 
ess that she has so happily chosen.” 

She looked a little frightened. 

“‘Ts Mrs. Ellicott so very rich ?” 

He smiled. 

‘*Yes; but never mind, you will soon become 
accustomed to riches.” 

She put out her dimpled hands with a gesture 
of entreaty. 

“‘T am only a wild, ignorant Maine girl,” she 
said, ‘‘and already I feel terribly afraid of Mrs. 
Ellicott and her grandeur. In you I seem to have 
found a friend—oh ! may I ask you to stand by 
me in the days to come ?” 

Her tender beauty, all infantile color and 
curves, appealed to his strong masculinity with 
irresistible force. All the chivalry of Paget Fas- 
sel’s nature awoke to answer her. 

“Stand by you ?” he cried. ‘Indeed I will! 
You can depend upon me, now and always.” 
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He took the little outstretched hands, and held 
them firmly in his own. His cold gray eyes kin- 
dled with sudden fire. 

‘First, to breakfast, Miss Hillyer,” he said, 
glancing at the handsome table, on which Norah’s 
chicken and muffins were now smoking, ‘“‘and 
then we will start immediately upon our jour- 
ney.” 

The first step was taken. She had escaped 
from her idiot husband and the cove. She was 
free—free! Now it remained for her to snatch 
the fortune which Bess had renounced. Sooner 
or later discovery would come ; but it might not 
be till years hence. Meanwhile she would drain 
one full cup of happiness—yea, she would have 
her day. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HER NEW HOME. 


«* Fasrer—faster ! Why do we not go faster ?” 

The little adventuress, the false Elizabeth Hill- 
yer, whispered the words to herself again and 
again, as she sat beside Paget Fassel, and felt the 
train whirling her away from her old life. 

She knew that she was making much bother and 
inconvenience for her companion. Had she not 
taken him from his island tower—his books and 
solitude—to act as her conductor? Yet he as- 
sumed the réle with perfect resignation, and 
seemed rather to like it. He was exceedingly 
kind and attentive; in every way he looked 
closely after her comfort. At first he tried to 
amuse her with conversation, but finding her ir- 
responsive and self-absorbed, he relinquished the 
effort, and left her to her own thoughts. 

“‘ Faster! Faster !” 

For weary hours they must go on. 
was not due in Boston till evening. 

She wore the blue flannel gown and saucy 
Tam o’ Shanter in which she had escaped from 
the cove, and yet he did not seem in the least 
ashamed of her—on the contrary, no belle in velvet 
and diamonds had ever won from Fassel the def- 
erence he now showed to this little Maine nobody 
cast so suddenly on his protection. Once when, 
of her own will, she had broken the silence be- 
tween them, he began to speak of his sister. 

‘*T shall ask Edith to call upon you immedi- 
ately,” he said. ‘‘I particularly wish her to be 
your friend.” 

‘‘Tgs she very, very grand ?” asked the false 
Elizabeth, timorously. ‘* Will she frighten me ?” 

*<No, indeed. What creature with half a heart 
would do that ? Edith has the kindest nature in 
the world. She will love you at sight.” 

‘© Tell me more about her.” 

‘¢ First of all, she is the fast friend of Mrs. Elli- 


The train 
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cott. You will meet her constantly in your new 
home. The dead son of the house, Lepel Elli- 
cott, was once betrothed to Edith. It is a sad 
story—I need not speak of it now.” 

After awhile she began to show signs of ex- 
treme fatigue. The stiff, crowded seat of the 
car offered little comfort to a tired passenger. 
Suddenly Fassel perceived that the dark lashes 
had fallen over her eyes. Without waking her, he 
carefully drew the yellow curls and pale, infantile 
cheek to the support of his own arm. A moth- 
erly woman in a seat behind the pair leaned and 
offered Fassel a shawl. 

“Tt will do for a pillow,” she said. 
daughter seems very tired, sir.” 

He expressed his thanks, and quietly adjusted 
the soft wool under the delicate head. 

His daughter ! He remembered the few streaks 
of gray in his hair, the bronze on his cheek, 
and as he glanced down at the golden curls, 
the soft curves and the rose-leaf color of the 
sleeper, he could not wonder that strangers 
should mistake the girl for his child. Edith had 
warned him that he was fast falling into the sere 
and yellow leaf. Well, since this young creature 
had been thrust so unceremoniously upon his 
hands, perhaps it was well that his appearance 
should seem paternal. 

The day wore on, and the girl continued to 
slumber peacefully under the guardian eye of 
Paget Fassel. When she awoke the landscape 
was blurred with night. 

“ Bess—Andy !” were the names that trembled 
on her tongue, but fortunately she did not speak 
them. : 

“‘ How stupid of me to sleep so long !” she said 
to Paget Fassel ; ‘‘and how dull for you to watch 
me !” 

“Not at all. Unluckily, there is no drawing- 
room car on the train, and only youth and health 
like yours could snatch repose’ from these com- 
fortless seats. I have tried not to disturb you.” 

“Oh, you are very, very good and kind !” she 
said, gratefully. 

He returned the shawl to the motherly neigh- 
bor, who smiled at the girl, and nodded kindly. 

“Your pa takes good care of you, my dear,” 
she said. 

The false Elizabeth lifted to her companion a 
pair of large, astonished eyes, still dreamy with 
sleep. 

“ Does she think that you are my father ?” she 
whispered. 

“Tt seems so,” he answered, with a grim smile. 

The evening was well advanced when the count- 
less lights of a great city began to blink in the 
gloom. The end of the journey was near—also 
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the moment when she must stand face to face 
with Mrs. Ellicott. Fassel noticed her agitation, 
and said, kindly : 

“You are quite worn out. 
longer.” 

In the confusion attending the arrival of the 
train she clung to him desperately. Little dream- 
ing the cause of her disturbance, he conducted 
her through the crowd, placed her in a carriage, 
and took a seat by her side. 

“T telegraphed your coming to Mrs. Ellicott 
early in the day,” he said. ‘“‘ She will be waiting 
for you.” 

They rolled away through strange streets. Myr- 
iad lights twinkled on all sides. A new, mysteri- 
ous world opened wide portals to the fair little 
impostor. She looked out upon it eagerly, yet 
with inward trembling. 

Presently they entered a superb street, and in 
the shadow of waving trees stopped before an im- 
posing mansion. 

«© Your new home,” said Fassel, quietly. 

A servant in livery opened the door. Fassel 
drew his companion over the threshold, and she 
heard the lackey say: ‘‘ Mrs. Ellicott is waiting in 
the library, sir.” 

Then the two went forward into a grand room 
of quartered oak, and a white-haired woman 
dressed in mourning, and wearing a fine, cold air 
of thorough breeding, advanced with limping 
gait to welcome them. 

«* Are you Elizabeth Hillyer ?” she said to the 
girl; and the false Elizabeth, quaking in spite 
of herself, faltered : 

** Yes, madam !” 

“‘Why, my child, you are exactly like a French 
doll! I am grateful to Paget for bringing you 
tome. He must tell me presently how he found 
you. Meanwhile, the hour is late, and you have 
traveled far. You shall have your bath and tea, 
and go to rest, and to-morrow I will make your 
acquaintance. Elizabeth! What a stately name 
for such a fairy! It does not suit you in the 
least. I shall call you Mignon, That is more 
fitting.” She held her off at arm’s length, and 
scrutinized her so closely that the girl’s heart be- 
gan to beat like a trip hammer. ‘You do not 
look like the Ellicotts,” she said ; ‘‘they were a 
tall, dark race. But that does not matter. I will 
consign you now to Susan Taylor, who will see 
that you are provided with all that you need. In 
the morning you shall tell me everything about 
yourself.” 

She touched a bell, and directly Susan Taylor 
appeared on the threshold of the library. 

‘* Show Miss Hillyer to her room,” commanded 
Mrs. Ellicott. 


Hold up a little 
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The false Elizabeth remembered that every- 
thing depended now upon her boldness. With a 
soft, grateful glance and a few murmured words 
she took leave of Paget Fassel, and went away 
with Susan Taylor to the chamber which had 
been prepared for her. 

Fresh from the poor bare cottage at Cape Des- 
olation, the girl stood, like one dazed, and gazed 
around on the unfamiliar luxury of the room. 
The satinwood and gold of the furniture, the 
pink marbles, the hangings of heavy silk, the 
mirrors and velvet carpet, brought to her ex- 
panded eyes an ardent, gloating admiration. And 
this was her future home! In the midst of 
such surroundings she was to live henceforth. 
IIad she dared too much for their possession ? 
Did her heart fail her ? No, no! She set her little 
teeth. She had effected a successful entry into 
this house, and here she would remain. Then 
she suddenly discovered that the scraggy female 
who had been chosen to wait upon her was still 
standing near the door, staring in a breathless, 
disagreeable way. 

“‘Are you Mrs. Ellicott’s maid ?” asked the 
false Elizabeth. 

“‘ Yes, miss,” answered Susan Taylor. 

«© Why do you look at me like that ?” 

““You remind me of something that I’ve seen 
before,” replied Susan, with composure. 

A queer little chill ran along the girl’s veins. 

““What can you mean ?” she said, smiling. ‘I 
am vain enough to fancy that few persons re- 
semble me.” 

“‘T didn’t say “twas a person, miss, but a 
thing,” answered Susan. 

The new heiress thrilled half with anger, half 
with alarm. 

“‘Go away,” she said, shrinking a little; “I 
do not want you here—I would rather wait upon 
myself.” 

Susan Taylor went, without another word. 
From that moment the two were enemies. 

The false Elizabeth took her tea in a charming 
boudoir adjoining the sumptuous bedchamber, 
after which she crept to her downy couch, won- 
dering at the ease with which she had slipped 
into such great good fortune. 

‘** By this time,” she whispered, as she buried 
her guilty little head in the belaced and perfumed 
pillow, “they have read the letter which I sent 
by Terry ; but Bess will never suspect the truth. 
She could not believe me capable of such bold- 
ness. Ah, misery makes desperate the weakest 
of people! Thank Heaven! I shall not wake in 
the morning to see Andy following me about like 
a dreadful spook. At last I am free of him—at 
last I am out of bondage !” 
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The distant noises of the city reminded her of 
waves breaking at the foot of the Cape Desolation 
cliffs. Bess Hillyer’s reproachful image intruded 
again and again on her thoughts—she could not 
put it away. 

«Yes, it was wicked to play such a trick upon 
her,” she groaned —‘‘ to destroy her letter, and 
write another to suit my own purpose ; but the 
temptation was great—I could not resist it. Poor 
Bess <i 

A faint sound interrupted her meditations. The 
door of the chamber was pushed slowly, cautiously 
back. A catlike step crossed the carpet. Susan 
Taylor, tall and gaunt, advanced on tiptoe to the 
bedside. 

What could a servant of the house want in that 
place, and at that hour ? The girl instinctively 
feigned sleep, and lay silent, motionless, while 
Susan drew a small photograph from her pocket, 
bent down to a night lamp burning on a table 
near, and studied the card critically. Then, 
moving closer to the bed, she leaned over its 
occupant, and with like intentness examined the 
face on the pillow. Evidently this scrutiny put 
to rest some doubt in Susan Taylor’s inind, for 
she immediately thrust the card back into her 
pocket, and retreated from the supposed sleeper. 

** As the Lord lives, it’s the selfsame woman !” 
the girl heard her mutter ; then this strange, dis- 
agreeable menial turned about, and vanished from 
the chamber as noiselessly as she had entered it. 


CIIAPTER XXI. 
DAWNING LOVE. 


“Your beauty,” said Mrs. Ellicott, “ delights 
me, and you are by no means as ignorant as I 
feared to find you, my dear. I will even say that 
for a girl whose life has been passed with seafar- 
ing folks, in wild, half-civilized places, you are a 
most agreeable surprise. The Ellicott blood will 
tell—even in a dust heap a jewel remains a jewel ! 
Now all that I need do is to send you to some 
finishing school, where you will acquire the man- 
ners and accomplishments indispensable to your 
new position in the world.” 

Breakfast was over, and the false Elizabeth 
Ilillyer was sitting on a cushioned seat at Mrs. 
Ellicott’s feet, with her childish hands resting on 
the old woman’s knee, and her innocent face up- 
lifted like a flower. She had been telling the 
story of her life—a bit of fiction carefully pre- 
pared to suit the exigence of the case. She had 
taken pains to make the narrative brief and 
plausible. 

“The uncle with whom I lived at Cape Des- 
oslation was drowned some weeks ago,” she said. 
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“Te left me homeless, penniless, kinless. I talk of your past life, Mignon—forget it now, 

found shelter with people who were very hard and think only of the future.” 

and unkind, and when your letter came—ah, I The grand dame felt no particu.ar interest in 

cannot tell you how happy I was !” Elizabeth’s history, but she was well satisfied with 
‘“*The reply which you wrote quite won me,” her “find.” This girl might know nothing of 

replied Mrs. Ellicott, kindly. ‘‘We need not Browning, or the Assembly balls, or a Wagner 
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recital; but she was bright and full of possi- 
bilities, and her beauty was marvelous. As the 
heiress of the Ellicott fortune, she would some 
day make a sensation in socicty. 

“* Must I go to school ?” said the girl, aghast. 

“Certainly. You are a mere child, and you 
look even younger than your years. It is not to 
be expected that you can comprehend your own 
needs, or the world into which you have entered. 
For a year, at least, you must remain with com- 
petent teachers.” 

The girl was deeply disappointed and cha- 
grined, but she managed to conceal her feelings 
cleverly. 

‘*You know best,” she meekly answered ; “I 
want to please you in all things. I will do ex- 
actly as you wish.” And she flung two soft, 
white arms around the old woman. 

Touched by her docility, Mrs. Ellicott sighed : 
«Ah, my child, I feel certain that in you I shall 
find some consolation for my past sorrows !” 

Mignon, as she was henceforth to be called, 
smoothed with a gentle touch the other’s mourn- 
ing gown. 

“© You mean the loss of your son ?” she said. 

Mrs. Ellicott nodded. 

“‘T am very, very sorry for you,” murmured 
the girl. ‘* He was your only child, was he not ? 
Hlow dreadful! Tell me about him.” 

A spasm crossed the face of the elder woman. 
The wound had never wholly healed — never 
would heal on this side of the grave. 

«The very dogs in the street loved him !” she 
cried, with vehemence. ‘‘In all his life he was 
never guilty of but one reprehensible act. At 
some later day I will speak of that. His portrait 
hangs in the drawing room; come and see for 
yourself what he was like.” 

She picked up her ebony stick, pushed aside 
the portiére, and the two moved into the adjoin- 
ing apartment. 

A cool dimness filled it at this hour, for the 
shutters were closed, and the plate-glass windows 
hidden in lace and brocade. Mrs. Ellicott limped 
forward to the mantel, paused on the tigerskin 
rug, and looked up at the portrait of the dead 
Lepel. 

‘*This is he,” she said, sadly; “I have not 
called you to take his place, Mignon, for that 
could never be—no living creature can fill the 
place of my son!—but simply to make a little 
less terrible the vacancy of my life. Had he 
lived, you, of course, would not be here to-day.” 

There was no reply. Mrs. Ellicott turned in 
time to see the girl fling out her hands toward 
the canvas—then fall full length to the floor, A 
pull at the bell brought Susan Taylor to the spot. 
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“«* Miss Hillyer has fainted!” cried Mrs. Ellicott, 
inalarm. ‘‘ Do something for her, Susan! She 
came in here to look at Mr. Lepel’s portrait, and 
at sight of it she fell without a sound.” 

Susan grew grim. 

“‘ Very strange, ma’am !” 

“‘Not strange at all, Susan—the child has not 
recovered from her journey of yesterday.” 

“* Perhaps not, ma am.” 

Restoratives were applied, and the new heiress 
came to herself directly. 

In a sort of frightful fascination her dilated 
eyes wandered again to the canvas over the 
mantel. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Ellicott ! is that—that—your son ?” 
she gasped. 

«*Yes—Lepel, who died.” 

She buried her lovely face on the old woman’s 
shoulder, shaking with nervous fright. 

‘He does not like to see me here. He threat- 
ens me with his eyes. Ie will drive me from this 
place. I feel it! He will 4777 me, if he can! 
And he is so terribly like another person that I 
remember !” 

“My poor girl!” cried Mrs. Ellicott, * what 
foolish things are you saying ?” 

Mignon collected her wits by an effort, and 
tried to smile. 

“Tt is all my silly fancy! Since your son is 
dead, he cannot begrudge the shelter of his 
mother’s house to poor me. And one often finds 
a queer resemblance in the faces of utter stran- 
gers. See! Iam not afraid of him now.” She 
shot a defiant look at the picture. ‘A piece of 
senseless canvas will hurt no one !” 

“Mignon,” said Mrs. Ellicott, in a shocked 
voice, ‘‘ how strangely you talk! The dead can 
feel no jealousy. Lepel would not hurt you if he 
could.” 

Mignon shuddered. 

«*T mean to be very good—so good that he will 
have no cause to reproach me. I will love and 
obey you like a daughter.” 

Mrs. Ellicott pressed the young creature to her 
heart. Then observing a certain curious expres- 
sion on Susan Taylor’s face, she said, sharply, to 
that old servant : 

“You can go, Susan.” 

The door closed on the gaunt figure. 

«That woman detests me !” said Mignon. 

You must not mind Susan,” replied Mrs. 
Ellicott, kindly, * Lepel was her idol. She will 
always regard my prospective heir as an inter- 
loper—the usurper of the rights of the dead. My 
nephew was here before you. I meant to have 
given him the Ellicott fortune, but he utterly 
failed to please me. Susan disliked him, also. 
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One must be indulgent te an old and faithful 
servant.” 

‘‘She has been in your employ for a long time, 
then ?” 

“More than a quarter of a century. Give me 
your arm, my dear, and let us go back to the 
library. Your pretty color has returned—that is 
good. I may as well tell you that I have sent for 
my lawyer this morning to write my will—a new 
will, in which the entire Ellicott fortune will be 
secured to you. Delays in such matters are al- 
ways dangerous. Yesterday you were poor and 
unknown, Mignon, but to-day you may consider 
yourself one of the richest heiresses in the com- 
monwealth.” 

* * * * * * 

It was after the lunch hour. Stephens, the 
lawyer, had come and gone. Mrs. Ellicott’s new 
will was written, and Mignon’s future assured. 
For the present, special teachers in a fashionable 
school would take charge of the girl, and instruct 
her in all necessary accomplishments. 

Mrs. Ellicott was now closeted with a ladies’ 
tailor and a modiste, who had been summoned to 
receive orders for the new heiress; and, un- 
watched by anyone, Mignon stole softly into the 
drawing room. 

It was empty. Drawn forward by a power 
stronger than herself, she approached the canvas 
over the mantel. It seemed to beckon her for- 
ward. She shivered, yet was compelled to ad- 
vance. Fearfully she examined the face, hoping 
to find it less startling than at first sight. But 
no! the longer she gazed upon it the more strik- 
ing appeared its resemblance to one who had once 
been her lover. She could hardly repress a 
scream of terror as she studied the handsome 
features. And Mrs. Ellicott’s son had looked 

- like that!—the adored dead son, whose posses- 
sions she had snatched from Bess Hillyer! A 
superstitious awe seized her. As she recoiled 
from the mantel she brushed against a costly por- 
celain vase, and dislodged it from its niche. It 
crashed on the floor. Ignorant of the value of 
Sévres, Mignon stooped to gather up the frag- 
ments. At the same moment she heard a voice, 
saying, ‘‘ How unfortunate!” And there at her 
side stood a girl in street dress, dazzlingly stylish 
and chic. She had entered the room unnoticed, 
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and was now looking down on Mignon’s mishap 
with kind concern. 

““My brother sent me to make your acquaint- 
ance,” she said. ‘‘I am Edith Fassel. I do not 
need to be told that you are Elizabeth Hillyer.” 

The girl on the floor started to her feet, color- 
ing brightly. 

‘Your brother is very, very kind,” she stam- 
mered. ‘‘ Yes, he told me that you would come 
soon. As you see, I have broken Mrs. Ellicott’s 
vase. It was very stupid of me, but that picture 
frightened me terribly—I thought it was about 
to speak !” 

With lively interest she stared at Miss Fassel. 

“Why,” she cried, as though struck by a snd- 
den thought, “‘ you are the very person that Lepel 
Ellicott was engaged to marry !” 

“‘Did Mrs. Ellicott tell you that ?” asked Miss 
Fassel. 

“No, indeed! Your brother first mentioned 
it, and to-day I heard the whole story from a 
maid that waits on me—not Susan Taylor. I| 
could not endure that frumpish creature, and 
Mrs. Ellicott has given me another attendant,” 
she replied. 

“‘ Will you pardon me,” said Edith Fassel, 
kindly and gently, ‘if I tell you it is not good 
form to talk with servants on family matters. 
Apply to Mrs. Ellicott herself for any informa- 
tion you may desire.” 

«Oh, I cannot, you know. I am a good deal 
afraid of Mrs. Ellicott, in spite of her kindness. 
{t is much more easy to chat with servants. 
Moreover,” with charming naivefé, ‘they tell 
everything without reservation, and their betters 
do not.” 

Miss Fassel could not repress a smile. 

«*You are very young and inexperienced,” she 
said, apologetically. 

Mignon pouted. 

“*You mean very ignorant. 
the same opinion. She is determined to send me 
away to school. I do not want to go—I am quite 
satisfied with myself as Iam. No,” thoughtfully, 
“*T mean that I was satisfied until you appeared 
before me a moment ago. Now I see that I am 
a barbarous creature. If I could be like you,” 
her eyes dwelling admiringly on the elder girl, 
**T would go anywhere—do anything.” 


Mrs. Ellicott has 


(To be continued.) 


‘“JACK WITH COAT OFF, SLEEVES TUCKED UP, WRINGING CLOTHES!” 


ONLY A WOMAN. 


By NADIA. 


THE rays of the setting sun entered unbidden 
the wide-open door of No. 9, principal lodgment 
of Mining Camp A. They flooded the big, un- 
kempt room, dashed a red light into the hand- 
some face of a young Hercules lying prone on 
a cot, who turned and twisted and grumbled, 
and inwardly cursed the intruder; cast a softer 
ray on the pinched, worn, disappointed features 
of an old man, old with the disappointments and 
struggles of life, who smiled and stretched out 
his hands, and welcomed the rays and breathed a 
prayer. They dazzled the eyes of Captain Van 
trying to sum up company accounts, and left his 
vis-a-vis Jack Ewin in shadow, where he said he 
had been ever since a rusty, crusty, rich old uncle 
had sent him there to “try his mettle.” 

The captain is uneasy. He pushes impatiently 
the papers from him. He looks across the big 
table into the gloomy face of Jack. He drops 
out four words, jerkingly and fearfully—only 
four words : 
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“Well, I’ve done it.” 

Jack responds briskly, sarcastically twirling itis 
young mustache : 

“© You did it before when she drank up all the 
liquor about the place, and got herself in such 
a confounded condition, and us too; and you did 
it again when the other day she got Bill Lyne to 
force the till, and went off with our money and 
the man to boot ; and you did it again when——” 

But a flush over the captain’s face brought him 
to a halt. 

“* My boy,” said he, ‘‘ we ought to have locked 
up the spirits and watched the till; as for the 
last, we swore to let it drop,” with a gesture to- 
ward Hercules, “and 

But here a slim form appearing suddenly on 
the doorstep brought him to a halt. 

“*Come in !” said the ironical voice of Jack. 

The sun casts a parting ray on the edge of her 
dress, then took its leave of the dingy room, and 
she stepped into it. 
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“You are Dorothy Lane ?” 

An inclination of the big, ugly bonnet that 
shadowed her face. 

“You are sent by Timothy Right ?” 

She plunged a hand down into the depth of 
a huge pocket, drew from thence a small slip 
of paper, and held it ont to the captain, who 
bent forward to take it. 

** Honest—sober—not overstrong.” 

The captain cast a fearful glance upon a for- 
midable pile of rough flannel shirts and house- 
hold effects piled in one corner, on the rusty 
stove with its discouraging assortment of un- 
washed cooking utensils, on the littered floor 
and dusty tables. 

“You see,” he said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ after the 
first clearing up I don’t think there will be too 
much to tax your strength. There will be the 
dinner to get, and the supper and a light break- 
fast ; the washing, of course, and ne 

«And that unfortunate, beautiful boy to look 
after,” chimed in Jack, pointing to the cot of Her- 
cules. ‘‘ He is fatherless and motherless, sweet 
creature, left to the mercy of a careless world, 
and dying for lack of woman’s care.” 

**T beg of you, Jack,” entreated the captain, 
<‘let me continue. In addition, you have but to 
see that the poor fellow this young gentleman 
speaks of has a little something to eat brought 
to his bed every day for awhile, and that the 
elderly gentleman yonder has a little soup now 
and then. They require no nursing.” 

All this time Dorothy Lane stood erect, ut- 
terly indifferent, unconcerned, noncommittal. 
Now she slightly turns, and points her finger, long 
and slim, in the direction of the old man’s cot. 

“‘What’s the matter of him ?” she says. 

“‘Done tip,” replied Jack, shortly. 

“‘T reckon I’ll stay.” 

She took off her ugly bonnet and hung it on a 
peg. She removed her shawl], and revealed an 
old, worn, black dress; an ugly, clean, checked 
apron; a slim form, and some light-brown hair 
twisted hard into a knot. 

An hour afterward the smoke curling from the 
chimney of No. 9, and savory odors pervading 
the big room, made life seem worth living again. 
Our captain, seated before the smoking broth, 
illy conceals a lurking triumph in the eye, but 
Dorothy Lane is at his elbow. 

She had donned her shawl and ugly bonnet. 

“If you please—if you don’t mind—if you'd let 
me have a few pieces of silver in advance,” she 
stammers. ‘‘I want to buy something before the 
night falls.” 

The look of triumph faded from the captain’s 
eyes, and shone in Jack’s. 
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The former slowly took out a silver quarter, 
laid it on the table and resumed his broth. 

The slight figure disappeared in the darkuess. 

“« A good two miles to the village. You wont 
see her again,” remarked Jack. 

“She earned the quarter,” quietly replied the 
captain. Then a’silence fell upon the room. 

The two men sat long over their supper. The 
ticking of the clock, the bubbling of the boiling 
kettle, the rich flavor of pottage steaming from 
a partially covered pot, made a sort of coziness, 
long unenjoyed. 

The supper was finished, smoking glasses of 
punch had been brewed and drank, the two men 
were deep in their pipes, the old man had begun 
to stir uneasily, when the door creaked and Dor- 
othy Lane stepped into the room. In her hand 
she carried a paper parcel. She sat down for a 
moment on one of the rough chairs. Then she 
rose, took out from the parcel a large vial, a small 
tray, a soup plate of coarse china marvelously dec- 
orated. She slowly removed her shawl, advanced 
timidly to the old man’s cot, attacked his head, 
his chest, his arms, with some of the contents of 
the vial; beat and rebeat his pillows, arranged 
the untidy coverings, brushed the hair from his 
worn face. 

‘She is crazy,” whispered Jack, 

“She is only a woman,” breathed the captain. 

In the wonderful plate on the little tray she 
fetched from the stove the steaming broth, and 
placed it tenderly before the old man. Then she 
went about her work, clearing up, never casting 
a glance at Hercules, always avoiding the corner 
of the room where he lay growling for supper. 
Very evident it appeared, if this handsome youth 
was to be served, it was not at the hands of Dor- 
othy Lane. 

A week passes quickly away. 
by small degrees to No. 9. Gradually the> floor 
is getting clean. Sometimes three, sometimes 
four, at exceptional times fewer, of the long 
planks that form the rough floor come out from 
the blackness which enveloped them ; a sort of 
order has come out of chaos; a sort of comfort 
marks the simple meals ; broken wares and ragged 
effects mysteriously disappear: and all this time 
the old man is getting stronger, and sits up 
amidst his pillows, and eats with relish off the 
little tray and from the painted plate. Only the 
men’s washing is not yet attacked. 

Jack has ceased to be cynical. He takes his 
meals silently. Jack has ‘‘ given in.” 

Another week draws to a close; the weather 
grows warm; froin the open windows of No. 9 
neat, coarse white curtains replace the old shades, 
rows of flowerpots line the casements; the cots 
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have been removed to a small, dry shed, arranged 
by Jack —dbusy Jack; a big, brightly painted 
wooden armchair is placed where the old man’s 
cot once stood—no longer such an old man—and 
is moved each day to the table, where a wonder- 
ful cup and saucer have been added to the won- 
derful plate. 

A clean, coarse linen tablecloth now always cov- 
ers the rough table; plain new crockery replaces 
the old, and now and again bunches of dande- 
lions and wild flowers adorn the table. 

A little room has been arranged for Dorothy 
Lane. To this room come all appeals for nurse— 
seamstress—housekeeper ; no intrusion—a sanc- 
tum sanctorum from whence Dorothy Lane issues, 
fresh and strong, each day for work ; still wear- 
ing the old gown, still with her hair wound in 
the small tight knot. 

““My girl, the hotter weather is coming,” 
speaks the captain. ‘‘ Women love a neat frock 
and ribbons—you’ve more than earned this: take 
a holiday, and let us see you in a brighter gown.” 

Porothy quietly acquiesced. 

Jack has a headache. Jack won’t go this Sun- 
dlay two miles to hear the preacher. The captain 
has to travel the distance alone. 

Why will a cloudless sky change its aspect 
when a man is half a mile on the road, of course 
without an umbrella? The captain turns back. 
He approaches No. 9. In the distance he sees a 
woman. From her motions he concludes what 
manner of work occupies her. ‘‘ At last,” he 
says, ‘‘she is washing—on Sunday !” 

Mle gets nearer. Ile can see her plainly now. 
Her face is flushed with exercise as she bends 
over the tub. Her hair has partially fallen, and 
tumbles about her eyes. These eyes are turned 
in a sideway direction at some one—that some 
one is Jack! Jack with coat off, sleeves tucked 
up, wringing clothes ! 

The captain stops not an instant; he sneaks 
into the house, he steals his umbrella and is 
away on the road again. When fairly off he 
pauses, gives went to a prolonged whistle and 
goes on. 

They are all late to supper the following Sun- 
day night. They enter the door with the rays of 
the setting sun, that glance on the table covered 
with its snowy cloth—on the wild flowers and 
dandelions, on the fragrant teapot and tempting 
eatables, on the big painted wooden armchair 
drawn to the table and encircling the now erect 
form of the elderly man, on the slim figure 
bending over him clad in a simple fresh muslin 
gown dotted with blue flowers, with golden- 
brown hair coiled loosely and tied with a blue 
ribbon. 
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The rays steal out and the men step in. 

““My girl,” said the captain that night, ¢ it 
would seem better to us all if a woman poured 
our coffee in the morning and our tea at night ; 
let me see you at your post to-morrow.” 

Dorothy Lane silently acquiesced. 

There was an important letter received and 
read aloud next morning. A little woman’s great 
gray eyes were sad. The midday coach bore off an 
erect man of nearly seventy years, into whose face 
had come a new life, a fresh vigor, the realization 
of a hope deferred. 

But life went on the same at No. 9; only a white 
straw hat was added to the blue frock and tied 
quaintly under the chin for church when Dorothy 
went over the plains on a Sunday with the cap- 
tain and Jack; and garden roses were often 
placed close to the coffeepot on the mornings 
when Dorothy Lane found time to pour their bey- 
erage. : 

The captain one morning closely observed those 
roses. <A few days after Jack’s uncle received a 
confidential letter ; a few more days and Jack got 
the following : 


‘*You have proved your mettle. Come home.” 


Jack grew solemn. 

In the meantime no word had been received 
from the elderly man. But the day after Jack’s 
letter came one for Dorothy—the first she had 
ever received. It ran as follows: 


‘God has answered my prayer. Iam not to leave this 
world a crushed and disappointed man. My last effort 
has succeeded. In two weeks I go into the dear old house. 
In two weeks I have once more my darling child with me. 
Dorothy, who knows if by this time I had not gone over 
the dark river, if a tender woman's heart had not cared for 
me in its great pity? Dorothy, let me bring you with me 
into the new light. Come tous. You have a quick, in- 
telligent mind. Every opportunity of development, every 
meaus of education, shall be given you. No father could 
be more solicitous of your future than I will be. Come 
and take charge of my house, and be a companion to my 
child.” 

“Dorothy,” said Jack, as they stood together 
in the open doorway the next morning—*‘ Dor- 
othy, are you going to leave us ?” 

“« You will be leaving some day—you and the 
captain,” quietly replied Dorothy. 

‘*Dorothy, stay with me. I will educate you, 
Dorothy—I will work for you. Dorothy, be my 
wife.” 

Jack’s uncle got the following reply to his 
letter : 

‘* Have tried my mettle, and like it. Have decided to 
stay and work. Shall marry a girl I kuow here, who is 


strong for a frontier life, good in character, gentle in dis- 
position, bright in mind. The girl I love.” 
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To which this reply: 


‘You are a fool. Come home. 
hanged to her!” 
* 


* * 


Bring the girl, and be 


* * * 
A pretty house and grounds in the suburbs of 
New York. A lovely, youthful lady, who day 


by day and week after week devotes herself to 
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Sunday night “high tea” without her presence, 
and nearly every day, when the weather is fine, 
she may be seen accompanying the young girl on 
her drives through the Park, and on through the: 
country beyond. 

A year or so passes, and she disappears. Jack 
and his wife, and his “‘ rusty, crusty, rich old un- 
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the hard task of acquiring an education at nine- 
teen. She will succeed. A quick mind, a clear 
intellect, a steady, strong nature are hers. 

This youthful, lovely lady never appears in the 
world, but within a fashionable mansion on Fifth 
Avenue a certain hale and hearty man of seventy 
and his young daughter never sit down to their 


cle,” are in the Old World, where years of travel 
and study bring us home with fresh energy and 


with new and valuable experiences. 


* * * * * * 


Many years after these events the humble re- 


counter was attending a dinner in midsummer at 
one of Newport’s cottages. The afternoon coffee 
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was served on the broad veranda. At one end the 
men were grouped together, and in talking of 
different people they spoke of one, a lady, whose 
ready wit, cultivated mind and lovely person 
made her sought for at every house. 

As they spoke the subject of their conversation 
stepped out from one of the long drawing-room 
windows on to the veranda, and seated herself 
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at the small table that held the coffee urn. 
The sun, declining, cast its parting rays upon 
her. Something in the slender form, the pale- 
blue satin robe, the softly coiled golden-brown 
hair, took me back over the vista of fifteen years 
to the old cabin of No. 9—to the girlish form in 
her simple blue muslin gown, pouring tea in the 
golden sunlight. 


THE OLD PINK GOWN. 


By MINNA IRVING. 


SHE looked at the delicate creamy sheet, 
And she smoothed it out with her slim white hand; 
“It bids me come to the ball,” she said— 
“Tis the key to a night in Fairyland. 
But alack and alas!” with an angry frown, 
“Tve nothing to wear but my old pink gown.” 


But the collar edged with a row of pearls 
Was a dainty frame for her lovely face, 
And the faint perfume of a dying rose 
Stole out of the frayed and yellow lace, 
And the handsome heir to a ducal crown 
Led out the girl in the old pink gown. 


He went to his castle home that reared 
Its massive front from the moonlit snows, 
And his couch was haunted till morning dawned 
By the faint perfume of a dying rose— 
By lips of scarlet, and curls of brown, 
And a rounded form in an old pink gown. 


She was wearily mending the raveled lace 

When she saw him stop in his coach and four; 
He lifted the latch of the broken gate, 

And he bowed his head te the cottage door, 
And low at her feet he knelt him down, 
And kissed the hem of the old pink gown. 


There came a day in the waning year 
(So well had the young lord’s wooing sped), 
When the snow blew in at the shattered panes, 
And the fire on the cottage hearth was dead ; 
For the bells rung out in the ancient town, 
And he wedded ‘the girl in the old pink gown. 


If the face is fair, and the heart is true, 
Love asketh not if the robe is frayed ; 
So up at the castle on the hill, 
In an ebony chest with gold inlaid, 
With rose and musk and lavender strewn, 
Lie the faded folds of the old pink gown. 
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By ALVAN S. SOUTHWORTH. 


‘The popular notion about the way in which a statue is made seems to be that the sculptor takes a mass of 
unhewn marble, leaps upon it with his chisel in a frenzy of inspiration and, without any previous sketch or design, 
dashes his statue out of it. This theory is sometimes pleasantly exemplified on the stage, and in particular in ‘ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,’ where Pygmalion is seen to be cutting away large flakes of what appears to be cream cheese, and 
revealing with astonishing rapidity the finished figure inside the mass. Unfortunately Michael Angelo once, in the 
plenitude of his power, is said to have hewn out a work in this way. It is a mere legend, and if there be any basis of 
truth in it, it is doubtless exaggerated. Probubly the shape of the piece of marble suggested a design to him. But this 
is a solitary case, and it would be about as exact to say that sculptors made statues by biting the stone because Thor- 
waldsen once scornfully said that he would undertake to carve as good a statue with his teeth as Sergel, the Swedish 
sculptor, could make with his chisel, as to believe that statuary is hewn at random out of virgin blocks of marble.”— 


Harmo Thornycroft. 


CLOSELY allied as are painting, sculpture and 
architecture since the Renaissance, that branch 
of art belonging to this trinity which is the least 
appreciated, the least understood in its technical 
and artistic development, and cultivated by the 
smallest number of devotees the world over, is 
sculpture in its manifold phases and forms. This 
becomes apparent when we look over the history 
of art from its remotest foundation by the an- 
cients, for, while certainly the plastic is the 
parent of all, it must be said that since the birth 
of oil painting in the fourteenth century sculpt- 
ure has not kept pace with her sister arts in gen- 
eral favor, nor among the schools and academies 
of the Old World nor the New. Glance, for in- 
stance, at the list of illustrious painters since the 
Dutch School began to charm and bewilder in 
color, drawing and composition—I mean artists 
of genius and founders of schools—and all over 
Europe they are well up in the hundreds, while 
during the same period it is extremely doubtful if 
there have been twenty sculptors of the first rank : 
of conceded intellectual strength, conception and 
technique. And to fortify this fact, there are not 
over twenty-five sculptors in the city of New York 
who work from original designs, while the painters 
who contribute to the different public exhibitions 
from time to time number over 1,500. This is 
evident upon a visit to any annual exhibition of 
the Academy of Design, where the sculptures 
contributed will not number a dozen, while the 
pictures accepted and hung on the walls gener- 
ally reach 800 canvases, with several hundred 
rejected. Yet it is not difficult to account for 
the great disparity in numbers between those who 
embrace sculpture and those who embrace paint- 
ing for their life’s work. To become an all- 
around, thoroughgoing, comprehensive and abso- 
lutely independent sculptor, from the conception 
of the design to the final finish on the work pro- 
jected, one has not only to be a daring and pro- 
lific thinker, full of strength and truth, beauty 
and imagination at the same time, but added to 


this equipment he must be a dexterous modeler in 
clay, an expert hewer of graven images in marble, 
a carpenter and blacksmith of no mean skill, fa- 
miliar with a hundred bits of technical knowledge 
employed in no other branch of the mechanic 
arts. And likewise he must often meet emer- 
gencies in every fresh work absolutely new to a 
long personal experience. It will be seen from 
this that the ideal sculptor cannot be a weak 
consumptive, a sputtering stripling, or an airy 
dreamer of the vale and glen. I recall scarcely 
an eminent sculptor of my acquaintance in Eu- 
rope or America who, taken in his prime, was 
not robust, capable of great endurance, generally 
healthy, and long-lived beyond the average of men. 
Yet it should be remembered that I have put in a 
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paragraph only what the ideal sculptor is and 
should be, and I am bound to say that those who 
have risen to places in the first rank of the art 
have had precisely the qualities described. Still, 
it is not necessary in order to be a sculptor of 
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genius to be familiar with all of the mechanical 
features of producing a bust, a statue or an ideal 
figure, bas-relief or group in the ultimate ma- 
terial, whether the work be wrought in marble or 
cast In bronze. Asa matter of fact, no sculptors 
of our time haye ever fabricated their statues in 
bronze ; this is purely the work of the founder, 
who is an expert mechanic employed at day wage. 
So, too, very few of the sculptors of the first or 
second rank, if any, take 
a block of marble and 
chisel into the finished 
work. This, too, is done 
by day-wage earners, leay- 
ing a surface to be gone 
over by the artist himself. 
Hence the wide differ- 
ence between the painter 
and the sculptor; and 
their methods and toil are 
striking in contrast. The 
painter is a parlor worker 
who uses his tools and 
material in chambers of 
great luxuriance, mayhap 
on inlaid floors or on yel- 
vet carpets, and he may 
be a delicate twig of. a 
man, as ethereal as a ma- 
terialized spirit of the 
modern cabinet; yet 
there is this difference : 
his work is all Ais—no 
other artist has touched 
his brushes, his pigments 
or his canvas, as in the 
case of reproducing the 
clay model of a statue, in 
vogue all over the world. 
Apropos of this compari- 
son, it may be suggested 
that this distinction has 
been too finely drawn as 
against the completeness 
of the sculptor’s work, 
and perhaps he might re- 
tort that the bronze or mar- 
ble reproduction of his ex- 
act model in clay stands in the same relation to his 
modeled design in the clay as the gilded frame 
does to the canvas of the artist. In other words, 
the frame maker and marble cutter or bronze 
founder hold the same relation to the differing 
arts. 

Who shall say ? 

From what goes before, it is apparent why so 
many aspirants in the field of the arts select paint- 
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‘““ THE WHIRLWIND.”— FROM THE STATUFTTE 
BY J. 8. HARTLEY. 
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ing and architecture before sculpture. Save in 
rare instances the rise of the sculptor is seemingly 
through an almost endless avenue of poverty and 
laborious disappointment, and the period of his 
probation is often long indeed before receiving 
a single commission, for, unlike paintings, works 
in sculpture are rarely articles of merchandise in 
the shops and byways. Then, too, when success 
comes at last, in many cases it is fitful and treach- 
erous. I knowa sculptor 
of great popularity, and 
now a great pecuniary and 
artistic success, who had 
studied under the greatest 
masters abroad in the 
highest academies of Eu- 
rope, there receiving nu- 
merous medals, who told, 
in a fit of chagrin, that he 
was about to abandon his 
profession several years 
ago and go into trade. 
But luck came to him of a 
sudden, and he is now on 
the top wave, where he is 
likely to remain. Thus it 
is that the pupils who seek 
the schools or studios for 
instruction in sculpture, 
with a view to a profes- 
sional life in that branch, 
very rarely remain — not 
one in a hundred. The 
labor, the long period of 
tuition and the promise of 
remote emolument appall 
them, and they surrender. 

But to turn to the 
sculptor de facto himself. 

Let us assume that you 
make your first visit to a 
sculptor’s studio, intent 
on sitting for your bust or 
medallion, and let this 
studio be one of the first 
rank in New York city— 
for New York boasts as 
fine sculptors’ studios as 
there are in the world. The reason of this is that 
seven or eight of those in the first rank have in- 
comes from their annual productions larger than 
those of the leading painters ; for when a sculptor 
gets a commission for a $15,000 statue he faces a 
clear profit of nearly $10,000, to say nothing of 
the other minor but profitable work he may do 
during the year—that is, allegorical figures, bas- 
relief compositions, busts and medallions, 
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You rap and enter the studio, and you are re- 
ceived by an attendant, for the artist is too busy 
with a sitter or his model to answer the door. It 
may be quite an interval of time before the mag- 
nate of plastic art will make his appearance, and 
when he does, unless you are an intimate friend, 
you will readily perceive that your words must be 
few. Why this peremptory treatment? It is 
clear enough. Perhaps he has been posing a 
nude model in a painful attitude; perhaps he 
has an impatient lady sitting for her bust on 
the modeling platform; perhaps it may be a 
gruff downtown millionaire in the same situa- 
tion; or it may be that the sculptor is just at 
work on touches of great finesse that admit of 
no delay, if he would fix an expression just hap- 
pily caught. But if he be at liberty, you are 
cordially invited in; and then, in a large, spa- 
cious chamber with lofty 
skylight, perhaps sixty feet 
deep by thirty wide, you be- 
hold a wondrous collection 
of busts in bronze, marble 
and plaster; statues in 
plaster ten feet high, which 
have already been set up in 
bronze in various cities of 
the Union ; portraits in 
form of friends and celeb- 
rities you will readily recog- 
nize; emblematic groups, 
great panels in bas-relief ; 
tales of legend and history 
in striking composition, and 
hundreds of original sketch 
models of bygone times re- 
posing on dusty shelves. 
Placed about the floor are 
several revolving modeling 
stands supporting an em- 
bryo bust or statue, and 
covered with a large tin cyl- 
inder to prevent the moist 
clay from becoming hard 
and falling to pieces—the 
clay being kept constantly 
wet with a water sprinkler 
every twenty-four hours. 

Now, as to having your 
bust modeled, you may in- 
nocently ask the artist if he 
would not prefer to have 
your photograph. A sculp- 
tor of the first rank, if he 
were impoliteenough, would 
resent this as an imputation 
that he was a charlatan. 
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Of course, he will model you from life. Photo- 
graphs among honest sculptors are only used for 
portraiture when reproducing the dead. Then, 
of course, they are essential ; and I have before 
me now a colossal bust in bronze of an eminent 
New Yorker, to be erected in a public place in 
the metropolis—the work of a sculptor who never 
even saw his subject—and the likeness is faithful 
and characteristic, and in every way satisfactory 
to the family and the subscribers to the memorial. 
Yet, among nearly all portrait painters and sec- 
ond-rate sculptors, photographs enlarged into 
“‘silver prints” are used for living subjects. 

In proceeding to model your bust the sculptor 
will tell you he expects to have twelve sittings of 
one hour each, at intervals alike convenient to 
yourself and himself. He will then take three 
head measurements with the calipers: length of 
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face from chin to top of skull, from temple to 
temple, and backward from the eyes. On your 
first sitting he will have put in a very rough man- 
ner on the modeling stand, around a standard of 
strong iron or lead pipe, a mass of clay of the 
general shape of the human head and bust. The 
clay used by sculptors generally is from abundant 
deposits in all parts of the United States. It is 
bought dry, sells for a cent a pound, and for use 
has to be broken with a hammer and slaked with 
water. Two kinds of clay are, however, in vogue 
—terra cotta and stoneware clay—the former be- 
ing used for sketches and bas-reliefs where metal 
supports are not necessary. It should be remem- 
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bered that the sculptor must be watchful not to 
permit his clay to dry, for then it breaks and dis- 


integrates, and the work of months may perish in- 


a jiffy. [ knew an amateur sculptor in New York 
—indeed he called himself a professional one— 
who was gleeful with me over a large allegorical 
figure which had taken months of his time to 
model. It was intended to be cut in marble, and 
then to be placed in one of the great mansions of 
the city. As it was quite dark when I visited his 
studio, he invited me around in the morning to 
breakfast and to inspect the figure. We were 
late, and when we arrived at his building there 
was a mob of excited artists about his doorway. 
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The figure had fallen to the fluor. It was a mass 
of ruins. Insufficient wetting and defective sup- 
perts had done the work. He took the next 
steamer to Europe. 

Before stating some of the technical features of 
modeling, it might be said that this branch of 
sculpture (portraiture) has a distinct literature 
of its own, that is of vivid interest to the sitter 
and the artist, as fascinating as the stories that 
Frith, the great English painter, tells in his ad- 
mirably written memoirs printed several years 
ago. ‘To mention some unpublished incidents of 
studio life in New York will do no harm. 

Here is one: A certain affluent merchant con- 
ceived he would like to do something that would 
make the cultured talk about him—probably with 
the idea to improve the social status of the ladies 
of his family, for he had dollars, and little else. 
What should he do? Somebody suggested that 
he build a morument to be the highest artificial 
structure on the earth, which was Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s abandoned idea. No! that would 
be too expensive. Another told him that a colos- 
sal bust of New York’s then only great living 
poet, William Cullen Bryant, to go in Central 
Park, would be the judicious caper. Launt 
Thompson was then (late in the sixties) at the 
height of his reputation as a sculptor, and to 
him was given the commission, at $5,000. It was 
duly finished and cast, after many sittings from 
Mr. Bryant. Then the sculptor issued invita- 


‘tions to an elegant breakfast at his studio, in- 


viting his patron the merchant, Mr. Bryant and 
It was a fine feast, but the mer- 
chant was an hour late. Upon arrival, he was 
scarcely introduced to Mr. Bryant, whom he did 
not know, or Mr. Taylor either, when he said he 
had but fifteen minutes to spare —‘‘ Business is 
business.” He gave a momentary inspection to 
the bust, pulled out a check and handed it to 
Mr. Thompson. The sculptor, observing that 
the donor of the bust treated Bayard Taylor with 
indifference, handed him a copy of the poet’s 
translation of Goethe’s ‘* Faust,” and the phil- 
anthropist gazed at it a moment. ‘‘ Yes, dare 
say it’s fine ; but who was Goethe’s Faust ?” 

The original of this gift to the city of New 
York may now be seen in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

There is another creditable work of art by 
Launt Thompson that can be seen any day by a 
New Yorker. That is the superb bust of the 
elder James Gordon Bennett in the Herald office, 
probably his most notable achievement. It was 
not the great editor’s wish to be perpetuated in 
bronze, and it was only after repeated entreaties 
of his intimates that he consented, but even then 
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; HEAD OF WILLIAM CULLEN RRBYANT BLOCKED IN CLAY. 


he declined to visit the sculptor’s studio. Ac- 


cordingly, Thompson, armed with his utensils . 


and clay and modeling stand, repaired to the 
inner sanctum of the odd old Scotchman ; but 
he was surly and morose, responding in mono- 
syllables. Now, this is a great aggravation to a 
sculptor. He wants his sitter to talk—to get the 
action of the muscles, mobility of the face, and 
a'luminous and eharacteristic expression. But 
the old man had no: respect for a ‘‘ mud 
slinger.” Finally Thompson touched on Ca- 
tholicism. The old man became animated ; but 
when he referred to James Gordon Bennett’s 
effort to found a kingdom in the Niagara River 
between Canada and the United States (for the 
foundations still exist of the palace he began 
years. before he founded the Herald), the face 
of the strange character, phenomenal in modern 
times, became all that the sculptor desired. 

But one of the strangest experiences that ever 
came under my observation touching portraiture 
in the plastic is this: I was dining, the only 
guest, at the table of a couple who for more than 
thirty years have been on the top wave of New 
York social life—in fact, of social life in Europe 
and America. The lady, who had fine artistic 
inclinations, suddenly addressing me, said: ‘‘ Do 
you know I think my husband and myself, hav- 
ing no children to look after us when we are gone, 
would like to have a suitable double-headed single 
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medallion to be placed on our tomb, now ready 
for us at our country place? Do you know a 
sculptor who would not be extravagant, and who 
could do it at once ?” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘I was in his studio this after- 
noon. Ie needs patronage, and I will name the 
figure.” I did. It was satisfactory. 

The next morning I took the couple to the 
sculptor’s studio. Several sittings were had ; the 
double medallion was declared satisfactory ; it 
was cast in plaster, paid for, and forwarded to 
their residence. They assured me they were de- 
lighted, and there was a sort of intimation that 
they would order it in bronze. It was ordered by 
the sculptor and cast. The meanwhile they had 
invited several well-known rival sculptors to din- 
ner to inspect the work, and it was unsparingly 
condemned. Not knowing of this action, the 
sculptor forwarded the work in bronze to their 
country house. It was returned unopened, and 
with a scathing epistolary rebuke +o me. The 
humorous part follows. The sculptor put it out- 
side of his street window as a sign. Subsequently 
it reached the pawnbroker, and was bought at 
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~pawnbroker’s sale for $4 by a curio dealer. Some- 
body told the gentleman and lady portrayed where 
he had seen them in bronze, and the husband 
hastened away and bought the objet de vertu for 
‘$10, thus saving $490. Funny, isn’t it? And 
what will he do with it ? 

The production of a statue may well be said to 
be a myth to the ignorant, a wonder to the wise. 
Even seers, connoisseurs of the fine arts, and mul- 
titudes of other intelligent people, believe that a 
statue—for instance, H. K. Browne’s equestrian 
statue of Washington in Union Square—is a solid 
mass of bronze, as solid as an anvil in iron. 

Thus a clear description of the birth, growth 
znd completion of a statue is necessary, and what 
follows is as well for marble as for bronze, up to 
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the moment the figure changes its medium from 
plaster. 

After the sculptor has made an idea on paper 
of what he wants—it may be the roughest pencil 
outline (and few ignore this preliminary)—he 
begins his practical operations in this way: He 
employs a piece of board about a foot square, and 
upon this he sets up his miniature design in mod- 
eling clay, or wax, the latter being in many re- 
spects preferable. This sketch, as it is generally 
called, is usually from six to thirty inches high. 
Now begins his fine work with his fingers, or with 
delicate modeling tools, which have been com- 
pared to the brushes of the painter. In making 
this design it is usually necessary, if the statue is 
to be in an erect position, or not supported by 
solid masses, to arrange that a 
copper or lead wire run inside 
the body and limbs of this small 
figure, to support the modeling 
material. This wire support, or 
skeleton, as it is called, is in its 
turn held up at a proper dis- 
tance from the board or ground 
by a thicker piece of wire or thin 
iron, sufficiently rigid to bear the 
weight of the clay or wax without 
trusting to the legs of the minia- 
ture figure, so that all the limbs 
can be moved about independ- 
ently, and are in fact, as in nat- 
ure, suspended flexibly from the 
trunk. 

While modeling this sketch it 
is not desirable to make an at- 
tempt to obtain great finish or 
accuracy or subtle detail, but 
rather to seek for composition— 
that is to say, to arrange the di- 
rection of lines and masses, so 
that the work may prove to be 
properly balanced and an intelli- 
gible production from every point 
of view. This is because it is 
supposed that the statue is to be 
seen from all sides; yet it may 
be said, if the statue is intended 
for a niche, this would hardly be 
requisite, leaving the back part 
of the figure sacrificed to that in 
full view. The sketch model may 
be made at an ordinary table, or 
anywhere that a good light can 
be obtained, and can be finished 
in several hours; and then if the 
fixed idea be wrought out it is 
ready to serve as a guide to the 
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artist in modeling the life- 
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size, heroic or colossal figure. 

In approaching the task of 
modeling care should be had 
so have a studio of- ample 
height and verge, a good top 
light, having besides a model- 
ing stool or turntable, at 
least two tons weight of clay, 
strong irons, and last, some 
practical knowledge of me- 
chanic arts for the prompt 
setting up of the framework, 
so that the sculptor, while he 
is busy modeling his work, 
may not be hampered. It 
will be observed that it fre- 
quently happens to the be- 
ginner that before he has fin- 
ished his modeling the iron- 
work will protrude through 
the clay. Another practical 
difficulty is the viscosity of 
the clay. Here, as in other 
matters, the larger the statue 
the greater the difficulties 
that harass the sculptor ; for, 
be it remembered, unless the 
statue be supported by some 
rigid mass within it the body 
will slowly and surely sink 
lower and lower, to the serious 
detriment of the under limbs. 


This rigid mass, made of wood, 

is what is called the ‘‘ core,” 

and the strong iron bar supporting this “core ” 
at a proper distance from the ground is called 
“‘the iron standard.” The lower end of the lat- 
ter is fixed to the baseboard or plinth, the whole 
mass resting on the turntable or sculptor’s easel. 
The mechanical part is not yet, however, com- 
pleted, since there must now be fixed fast on the 
*‘core” thin iron bars to support the head and 
limbs, and these bars have to be carefully bent, so 
as to form as it were the skeleton of the statue. 
When these are all fixed the whole structure 
should suggest to the eye the general attributes 
of the coming statue. In order to insure accu- 
racy it is necessary that the sculptor shall refer 
carefully and continually to the miniature sketch 
before the eye. 

When the supporting frame is ready the artist 
begins the serious and important work of cloth- 
ing the skeleton with clay. It does not take long 
to make it assume the shape of a living thing, 
and in a day or two he may begin to work from 
the living model posing in the same attitude as 
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the statue, while constantly referring to his: 
sketch, that no departure may occur. 

It requires many months of incessant hard work 
to complete the statue in its clay form, and dur- 
ing that time it must be kept moist by a daily 
sprinkling of water. This is to keep the clay 
soft, so that it is easily malleable to the hand or: 
modeling tool, and to prevent cracking and fall- 
ing to pieces. 

As soon as the’ modeling is completed, in order 
to preseve its outlines it is immediately handed 
over to the plaster man, who by making a plaster 
mold over the statue, and by making a plaster 
cast from the mold, produces the statue in plas- 
ter—a material which, so long as kept dry, is per- 
manent, though of course far less so than were it. 
marble or bronze. Plaster of course has few 
artistic charms ; still, there are now many forms. 
of color in high favor. The treatment in old 
ivory is one of the most beautiful things in plas— 
tic art, particularly when applied to bas-relief, 
the eye effect far surpassing the icy coldness of 
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marble. Much, too, can be said for terra cotta. 
The statue is now complete in plaster, and if 
it is to be wrought in marble the sculptor must 
select a block large enough to contain all of its 
parts, being as sure as possible that the marble 
is free from bents, cracks, spots of color or other 
flaws. This is by no means an easy matter, and 
sometimes, when the work of cutting the statue 
is far advanced, blemishes and flaws are found 
which necessitate an entire abandonment of the 
block and a renewed trial with another. The 
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favorite marble for American sculptors is that 
from the quarries at Carrara, Italy, a place in 
which the excavating and cutting of marble is 
the only industry of a city of 15,000 inhabit- 
ants. There‘ are various degrees of hardness 
even in the Italian marble, and the most obsti- 
nate to the sculptor’s chisel and the most beau- 
tiful when polished is from the vein known as 
Serrayaza, which on account of those qualities 
is largely employed for pedestals. Yet there 
are many qualities of American and African 
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marbles of great beauty in variegated color, and 
very valuable as adjuncts in the art of sculpture 
—notably the rich mines of Tennessee affording 
the most conspicuous examples for memorials, 
where richness of contrast is desired. It is from 
this deposit that the sculptor J. Scott Hartley 
has selected a huge block to be carved for the 
cylinder drum of the Algernon 8. Sullivan me- 
morial, shortly to be placed in the Metropolitan 
Museum. For busts Vermont marble is a great 
favorite, although its peculiarly comparative soft- 
ness and liability to flaws 
' should militate against its gen- 
eral use. 

Having selected the block 
of marble to his taste, it is 
“‘roughed out” to the general 
form of the statue, and then 
the sculptor’s assistant, who is 
called a pointer, begins his 
work of copying. This is done 
by means of an ingenious steel 
instrument which measures 
with mathematical accuracy 
the various dimensions of the 
plaster statue, and transposes 
these to the block of marble, 
the work of the stone mason 
being the cutting away, by 
means of the chisel and drill, 
the necessary marble to get 
down to the points indicated 
by the measuring instrument. 
This work requires several 
months when a life-size statue 
is in hand ; but when complete 
the block of marble appears 
roughly in statue form, yet 
with hundreds of tiny point 
holes all over its surface, gener- 
ally about half an inch from 
each other. These are the 
points indicated by the instru- 
ment, and at the depths of 
these little holes are the only 
points where the copy is yet 

correct, since between these points the marble has 
still to be cut away. At this stage the sculptor’s 
assistant or sculptor himself takes up the work 
with smaller tools, and delicately carves the sur- 
face of the statue, referring every moment to the 
plaster statue, which must be faithfully repro- 
duced, although deviations are frequently made ; 
and often the accomplished artist will actually 
work from the living model, but assistants are 
never permitted to do this, unless indeed they 
are superior as modelers to the sculptor himself. 
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Outdoor statues, save for cemeteries, are now 
scarcely ever wrought in marble, because the cli- 
matic conditions soon work havoc with their exte- 
riors and reduce them to things of ugliness and 
to ruin. Hence the general adoption of bronze 
in the United States, which has given birth to 
great foundries in several quarters of the Union, 
employing skilled workmen from the most noted 
establishments of Europe. 

There are two methods of casting in ee 
che one known as casting by ‘‘ the lost-wax pro- 


cess,” the other by “the sand-piece mold.” In 
theory the former is the more perfect, but the 
sand process is generally used in France—where 
sculpture stands at the head of the art at this 
age of the world—and also in the United States. 
The founder is given the plaster model of the 
statue or bust. Upon this finished model he 
makes what is known as a piece mold, using sand 
and loam as the material for his mold, the pieces 
of which are sufficiently strong to admit of being 
parted or put together without damage. This 
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mold is then slowly dried, and a core of a some- 
what similar material placed inside the mold, 
leaving a slight space, perhaps a quarter of an 
inch all around, and not touching the mold any- 
where. Into this space the molten bronze is 
poured, and when solidified the mold is broken 
up and the bronze cast obtained. This bronze 
requires to be rasped and chiseled at the joint- 
ures. 

The statue, after being put together, is cleansed 
with acids, and other acids are used to oxidize 
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the surface in order to obtain beauty of color, 
or ‘* patina.” 

In treating of the practical aspects of modeling 
I have not alluded to lower forms of the plas- 
tic art which flourish in all of the principal cities 
of the United States—those graven images in 
wood which stand before tailor shons, cigar 
stands, and numerous forms of waxwork enter- 
tainment which may be found in the museums 
and the haunts of the hairdresser and the mani- 
cure. The hundreds of poor conscripts who keep 
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these industries alive are generally from foreign 
shores, and work at wages of from $10 to $12 a 
week, while sculptors’ assistants trained in the 
academy or in the studio get from $4 to $8 a 
day. The former, it is needless to say, seldom 
rise above their painted and gilded idols, whilo 
the latter often rise to the rank of independent 
sculptors, and achieve artistic and pecuniary suc- 
cess. Distinguished sculptors have in. several 
cases been recruited from cameo cutters and wood 
carvers, the latter branch now being in a flour- 
ishing condition in the United States. Very 
much of this prosperity is due to splendid man- 
sions, great public buildings and vast business 
edifices of rare ornamentation which have been 
in course of construction in the last twenty years. 
The purely decorative sculpture which enters into 
their external construction and internal adorn- 
ment is a healthy precursor for the future of 
our plastic art ; and we are making advances in 
nearly all the chief cities of the Union to a de- 
gree where soon we shall stand in not unworthy 
comparison with the artistic capitals of the Old 
World. 

Still, it is the American architect who is chiefly 
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to blame for whatever slow pace our sculpture has 
moved ahead in the last twenty years. If he 
wants a figure for a facade or a group for a pedi- 
ment, he does not select a sculptor of the first 
rank, but is satisfied with the conventionel statue 
turned out in the Italian quarries and sold fora 
song. Yet, there is a promise of better times and 
a healthier feeling among those who are spending 
large fortunes in the embellishment of our chief 
cities. The late John Jacob Astor left $100,000 
to provide sixteen panels for the doors of Trinity 
Charch, to be executed in bronze. After a spir- 
ited competition the commissions were assigned 
to three of New York’s younger sculptors to nar- 
rate the dramatic incidents of the Bible, com- 
mencing with the Expulsion of Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden. Like important works 
are projected in other cities, while numerous 
monuments and military and civic groups of stat- 
uary are provided by government aid or private 
munificence. The outlook is therefore auspicious 
for American sculpture of a higher quality, mark- 
ing a new and better era, and that is why these 
pages on the practical aspects of plastic art have 
been thought opportune at this time. 


AN ADVENTURE IN THE SOOLOO SEA. 


By BERNARD ALMONTE. 


ONE day away back in 1856, having nothing 
particular to do, I took a stroll down to the 
docks in New York. It was a bright, sunny day, 
and the busy hum of steam winches, the ‘‘ Yo! 
heavo !” of the sailors aloft, bending sails to the 
jackstays, and the shrill whistles of the tugboats, 
made the blood leap through my veins with re- 


object to sail with you, for I suppose you are the 
captain.” 

After some little talk with this man, who 
turned out to be Captain Joseph Stoddard of the 
Mandarin, and after a visit to the office of the 
owners of the ship, it was arranged for me to take 
the vacant position of second mate. 


This was a 


‘THE PIRATES RAN ALONGSIDE, CLOSE ON OUR 
STARBOARD.” 


newed vigor, and made me long to join the crowd 
of workers whom I watched while they hoisted 
a heavy piece of machinery on board the clipper 
ship Mandarin, which was advertised as being 
bound to India. 

As I stood gazing, and partly lost in thought, 
an elderly gentleman touched my arm, and said : 
“Are you looking for a ship ?” I started, and 
turning, said I had not thought of shipping, and 
asked him his reason for accosting me. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he replied ; ‘*I want a 
second mate, and thought perhaps that Mr. Good- 
hue had sent you down.” 

_ Lanswered that I did not know Mr. Goodhue. 
“ But,” I said, “if you and I can agree, I won’t 
Vol. XXXTIL., No. 3—24. 


Tuesday, and the vessel was to sail on the follow- 
ing Saturday, so that I had to do some quick 
work in getting ready for the trip. But I man- 
aged to buy all the clothing and other necessary 
things in time to be on board on Thursday night. 

The next morning the shipping-office runner 
brought down twenty men who were to compose 
our crew, and a fine lot of fellows they were. 
When they came aboard I had the booby hatch 
taken off, the sailroom opened, the sails great 
and small hoisted on deck, the topsails and 
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courses one after the other laid ont, the slings 
sent from aloft, the buntlines, the leech lines, 
reef tackles, etc., overhauled, and the rowbands 
in head of sails. Then, when the sails were ready, 
they were hoisted aloft by their gear and spread 
to the yardarms, the rowbands tied to the jack- 
stays, the clew lines hauled up, and the sails 
furled, the light sails sent aloft and bent, the 
jibs and staysails bent to the hanks, and all furled 
long before sundown. It was a hard day’s work 
well done. The men behaved well, and worked 
without one word of grumbling, which was a good 
augury. 

Next day, Friday, the ship’s stores for the voy- 
age were sent down. I made the steward’s friend- 
ship by seeing that everything was _ properly 
stowed in its place by the men. I always try to 
get on the right side of where my bread and but- 
ter comes from. So when Saturday came we 
were all ready, and at 9 a.m. the good ship Man- 
darin, of New York, of 1,000 tons, old measure- 
ment, Captain Joseph Stoddard, bound to China 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, was taken in 
tow by a tugboat, and ‘towed outside of the Hook. 
Then came the order, ‘‘Sheet home the topsails. 
Let fall the foresail. Hoist away the jib.” Sail 
after sail was set until the vessel was covered with 
canvas up to the skysails, and we were soon 
plowing the ocean like a race horse. Our course 
was east-southeast, and the Neversink Lights rose 
west by north, distant fifteen miles, from which 
we took our departure. 

The first night of our voyage found us boom- 
ing along under a stiff breeze from the north- 
east, on the larboard tack, at the rate of ten 
knots an hour. Thus began our voyage, and 
after that all went along as usual on shipboard 
until we reached the latitude of the Sargasso 
Sea. Then it became more monotonous. As we 
were nearing the equator some of the seamen 
decided to relieve the monotony by playing up 
Neptune, as it is often done on board vessels 
crossing the line. A good deal of amusement was 
had out of this until Old Nep tried his hand on a 
Malabar native who was among the crew. When 
he was approached his eyes snapped, and drawing 
his sheath knife, he said : ‘* You keepee way from 
me. I cut your heart out, you touchee me.” 

This made Old Nep more determined to douse 
the yellow boy, and at a signal to a couple of the 
crew he was seized and carried to the tub. But 
the native squirmed away from his captors, and, 
turning suddenly, buried his knife into the shoul- 
der of one of the men. ‘This, of course, put an 
end to skylarking. The man’s wounds were 
dressed, and the native put into irons, and ere 
long all was order again. 
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‘We shall probably get a change of wind. 
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The calm lasted all night until about six beils 
(7 o’clock A.M.), when a cat’s-paw came gently 
sweeping over the long swells that were heaving 
from the southwest. This was followed by an- 
other and another, until 9 A.mM., when the sails 
aloft went to sleep, the reef points stopped their 
clatter, aad finally every sail became rap-full of 
a steady wind from the southwest—a head wind, 
but we made the best of it. We soon struck the 
trade winds from the northeast, and had a pleas- 
ant run down to the stormy cape, and passed 
around in latitude 36°10’, and when off the Bank 
of Agulhas we took a gale of wind that com- 
pelled us to lay to. The wind came down from 
the cape in a perfect hurricane, and it does not 
take long in this locality to get up a tremendous 
sea. We made all snug, and lay to under close- 
reefed main topsail and fore topmast staysail. 
The gales here only blow fora few hours (except 
at certain seasons), and they cease blowing so 
suddenly that it endangers a ship’s spars, as she 
will roll so unmercifully. It so happened with 
us, but we did not lose any spars. 

The seas went down finally, and we once more 
set sail and stood on a northeast course, bound 
for the Straits of Timor. We arrived in the vi- 
cinity of Mangsee Island, in the Sooloo Sea, with- 
out incident, and were just congratulating our- 
selves on not being molested by the pirates that 
infest those seas, when Captain Stoddard called 
Mr. Crowell’s attention to a tiny speck of light 
yellow on the horizon astern of us. 

“‘Take the glass,” he said, ‘‘and see what you 
can make of that fellow following us.” 

The mate looked, but soon handed me the glass, 
saying: ‘‘I can make nothing of it, sir. I only 
see a sail of some kind low down on the horizon : 
a fisherman, perhaps.” 

After awhile I made out a brown lateen sail, 
but the boat was so low, I could make out nothing 
more. 

““Wait a little,” said Captain Stoddard; “I 
think we will see her plainer soon, for the breeze 
is leaving us, and he has it fresh. He is certainly 
headed this way, for I have watched him for an 
hour or more. I don’t like this neighborhood, 
and hope we shall not be becalmed hereabout. 
The 
swells indicate a breeze from the southward. I 
trust it will not be long in coming.” 

IT saw that the captain was troubled, and I 
longed to know his thoughts. So I took a turn 
aft, and then said to him: ‘Do you apprehend 
danger from that fellow astern ?” 

He looked at me a moment, and then said: 
‘‘T have reason to dread this part of the Sooloo 
Sea, for I lost an esteemed friend, a Captain 
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McFarland, who, together with nearly his whole 
crew, were butchered here by the rascally Sooloos. 
They make clean work of their butchery, but in 
this case several men escaped in a boat, it being 
a night attack, and that’s what that fellow astern 
is figuring for. If we don’t get a breeze we shall 
have to fight for our lives. If he is alone, with 
no other boats to aid him, we may be able to beat 
him off; but if there are more down there than 
the one we see, then God help us! for to escape 
the devils it will be a miracle.” 

Mr. Crowell now reported that the vessel astern 
was coming up with us fast. Turning to me, the 
captain said: “Mr. Johnson, it is your watch 
below. I advise you to turn in and get all the 
rest you can, for if we have to fight that fellow 
you will need all your strength.” But I was too 
much interested in the fellow astern to sleep, and 
instead took a couple of hands, brought up all 
the muskets and rifles, and set the men to bright- 
ening them. Then the firearms were all loaded 
and placed within reach, and a couple of old 
swords belonging to the captain were sharpened 
and made serviceable. 

It lacked an hour of sundown, and we could 
now see the boat astern of us quite plainly. She 
was full of men, and was a formidable-looking 
craft, carrying two enormous lateen sails, evi- 
dently made of matting. 

“He will not attack us until night has set in,” 
said the captain, ‘‘ for he is not using his sweeps, 
as he would do if he intended to come up with 
us in daylight.” 

Well, we were in for it. Captain Stoddard 
called the crew aft, and said: ‘‘ My men, astern 
of us is a piratical craft, full of bloodthirsty 
Sooloos. Now, it matters not which we do, fight 
or surrender—those fiends will murder us all. 
They spare none. Therefore let us die like men, 
fighting for our lives. Ifa breeze should spring 
up we can give them along chase, or run them 
down.” 

At this the crew gave a long, loud cheer, and 
said : ‘* We will fight, captain, to the bitter end.” 

**Well and good. Now, let me say to you, 
keep cool, and make every shot and every blow 
tell; spare none, for they will not spare you !” 
saying which he turned and gave orders not to 
light the binnacle or the cabin lamp, and bade the 
cook have his coppers full of boiling water. The 
arms were then distributed. We had, all told, 
counting in the steward, cook and two ship’s boys, 
twenty-seven men in our little company. 

By this time the pirates were within three miles 
of us, and were plying their long sweeps with a 
good will. It was now dead calm, and the night 
had fairly come down on us, and at six bells it 
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was as dark as a pocket, except in the eastern 
board, where a pale-silvery light showed the com- 
ing of a nearly full moon. All was anxiety, and 
every man in the ship was eagerly peering through 
the darkness for a glimpse of the steadily ap- 
proaching foe. 

““Now, men,” said Captain Stoddard, ‘stand 
by to repel those imps, and don’t let a man of 
them reach our decks. Our only hope is in being 
able to prevent them from boarding us. Cook, 
get all the deck buckets together, and have that 
water boiling hot and ready to use when called 
for, and work quick.” And once more gazing 
through his night glass at the pirates, who were 
now within a short distance of us, he gave the 
order for all hands to go to their stations. 

I took the glass, and saw through it that the 
pirogue carried at least sixty Sooloos, and they 
looked in the semi-darkness like a lot of demons 
as they swayed back and forth at the sweeps. In 
the head I saw a big savage, who offered so good 
a mark that I called the captain’s attention to 
him. 

‘“Good,” said he ; ‘‘ now is our time for action. 
Make no noise; they think we are unaware of 
their approach ; see how quietly they work. That 
big fellow is their chief. Pass the word for the 
cook to fill his buckets with the water, and, Mr: 
Johnson, you take charge of them and use them 
without mercy. Here they come. Look out 
there for lines. Don’t let their hooks catch.” 

The pirates ran alongside, close on our star- 
board ; and just as the fiends reached our main 
chains the captain gave tne word, and our boys 
poured a volley into their midst from the deck- 
house, where they had a fair range. Then, amid 
the howls of pain and rage, as the pirate craft 
ranged along our side, I raised the buckets of 
boiling water one after another and poured thei 
scalding contents over the half-naked bodies of 
the black devils that swarmed beneath me, an 
who were just making ready to board us. God 
deliver me from again hearing such howls as 
came up from that wretched gang of eutthroats ! 
Their chief was shot down by the first volley, 
and all was confusion. They had no idea of such 
a reception. The captain now cried to us to 
cease and brace around the yards, as a breeze 
had sprung up. Away the men went to the 
braces. But I remained where I was, with a 
bucket of scalding water at my feet, and the 
cook ready with another, to dose the pirates 
again if they tried to board us. But those still 
alive in the pirogue were endeavoring to hoist 
their sails that had been lowered, and trying to 
clear their craft from our channels, where their 
lines had become entangled. 
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It was now bright and moonlight, and it was 
amusing to see those devils’ antics in trying to 
get clear of us. The men wanted to exterminate 
them, but the skipper held them in check. 

‘““Not so fast, men, not so fast; for if we 
show them mercy it may save the life of some 
poor fellows who may fall into their clutches 
hereafter.” 

Well, in a minute more our ship began to move 
through the water once again, and the discom- 
fited Sooloos dropped astern in our wake, bob- 
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bing up and down, and frantically trying to make 
sail. Mow many had been killed or wounded we 
had no means of knowing, and you may be sure 
we did not stop to ask them. Thanks to brave 
Captain Stoddard, whose ready mind suggested 
the hot-water cure for unruly Sooloos, and his 
brave crew for their coolness in danger, we were 
once more serenely sailing on our way to China, 
IIud the demons once gained a foothold on our 
decks, there would have been one more missing 
Indiaman, and none would have known her fate. 


CONGER-EEL 


FISHING. 


By WItr. P. Ponp. 


THE conger eel is a large species of eel, found 
in various parts of the world, but, so epicures say, 
in the greatest perfection on’ those coasts of 
France that are washed by the Gulf Stream. The 
visiting name of this species is Murena Helene ; 
it grows to about five feet in length, has a smooth, 
glossy body, beautifully mottled with salmon- 
yellowand purple, and is magnificent cating when 
properly prepared. 

The ancients esteemed this fish so highly that 
they built vivaria, for them to be kept alive in 
and carefully fed, according to a strict code of 
rules, for the table. What this code was does 
not transpire, but an ominous note is sounded 
when one reads that Vedius Pollio used to have 
his offending slaves flung into the vivaria to feed 
his congers. Several of these vivaria are to be 
seen in the ruins of Pompeii. There is scarcely 
a banquet of the old Romans recorded at which 
conger eel does not fill a prominent place in the 
menu. 

The body is elongated, almost cylindrical, cov- 
ered with a thick, soft skin, in which the scales 
are deeply imbedded, so much so as to be almost 
imperceptible, and have thus given birth to the 
idea that they possessed no scales. They are 
readily distinguished from the fresh-water spe- 
cies by the upper jaw being longer than the lower 
one, and by the dorsal fin commencing much 
nearer the head. 

Englishmen will searcely be pleased to learn 
that it is from the conger eel that their highly 
vaunted ‘‘turtle soup” is made, and may be dis- 
posed to deny the statement; nevertheless the 
fact remains, and an investigation will prove the 
truth of the assertion. 


Congers have been known to reach a length 
of twelve feet, and an old revenue man told me 
a great story, some years ago, about an amateur 
yachtsman throwing his night lines out, and in 
an hour or so hooking the grandfather of all the 
congers, which, when hauled on deck, reared his 
head high above the sailor’s, and took possession 
of the deck of the yacht, compelling the fright- 
ened owner to cry for help until a boat’s crew 
from the revenue cutter (of which crew my in- 
formant was one) came aboard, and by force of 
numbers took his eelship prisoner. 

Fishing for congers is good sport when they 
bite freely, but the fisherman must not mind get- 
ting very slimy and dirty. The season begins 
early in the spring, but the fish are not at their 
best until the end of August. Then the fisher- 
men start out at nightfall in rowboats, having a 
dark lantern, a dozen or two stout lines, and a 
number of empty wine bottles. The bait is 
squid, or inkfish, beaten to a pulp. When the fish- 
ing grounds are reached the ijarge, sharp-pointed 
hook is baited, and then the extreme end of the 
line is tied to an empty bottle, tightly corked, so 
that the neck swims upright, and to the cork is 
attached a small bell. 

Then the line is slowly and carefully paid out 
until the hook and sinker are reached, and then 
the latter are cautiously dropped in. 

The reason of this is that if the eighty feet 
or so of line are dropped in any other way the 
line will snarl up, or some fish will clear the point 
of the heok before it reaches the bottom, in which 
case the conger will not touch it. 

When the surplus lines are all out the hand 
lines are dropped over and fishing commences. 
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A faint tinkle of a bell comes across the water, 
and the sound being followed, a bottle is seen 
moving round and round ata great rate. Then 
comes the tug of war. ‘Ihe conger feels the hook 
and throws itself at right angles to the line; if 
possible it will twist its tail round a piece of rock, 
or, failing that, will be drawn up to the boat, and 
if the second man is not quick asa flash to get 
the curiously bent wooden gaff under its body 
and fairly yank it into the boat with a continu- 
ance of the motion that has raised it from the 
bottom of the sea, it will swoop under the boat, 
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simple floats of cork, three pieces being piled one 
on the other, are used ; but the more artistic and 
also more successful fishermen use the bells. I 
have in the course of my own experience totaled 
sixty-four as a night’s catch for a three-man 
boat. 

Sometimes the fish appears to lose its temper, 
and just as the gaff slips under it will glide off, 
and quick as a flash twist itself up with the line, 
making in asingle second a tangle it is absolutely 
impossible to get undone. ‘The only thing to do 
is to let the fish alone until its good temper 
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and arching its back to fit the keel, be fairly 
immovable. 

Even when successfully landed the fun is not 
ended. It takes an old conger fisher to view with 
calmness a dozen or so of five to eight feet long 
reptiles squirming about one’s feet, biting at the 
rubber boots, and barking in a hoarse, muffled 
note, like a throttled dog. 

Once get into a swim, and the fun is fast and 
furious; and the man who goes conger fishing 
once, with any luck at all, will repeat his ex- 
perience as often as he can. In many places 


returns and it unwinds itself. If the fish are 
biting lively one is apt to forget to keep an eye 
on the tangle, and the first thing known is that 
it has untangled itself, and snarléd up every 
other fish in the boat in one vast, coiling, writh- 
ing mass. 

So great is the vitality of the conger eels that 
it is almost impossible to stun them, and ut- 
terly impossible to kill them; even after being 
out of the water for hours, skinned and cut up, 
the flesh will quiver and jump at a touch, and 
the tail distinctly move. 


BLACK HOWLERS. 


SOME SOUTH AMERICAN ANIMALS. 


By J. CARTER BEARD. 


“‘Ir’s myself would have known them for 
Americans anywhere,” said an Irishman, look- 
ing at some American monkeys in the Central 
Park collection. ‘Sure they’ve invinted a pat- 
ent improved tail—prehensile, you call it—and 
it’s certain I am that it niver entered into the 
brains of a monkey of the Ould Worrld to have 
a tail that he cud make serve for another leg or 
another arrum, as the case may be. Did ye see 
him take the bit av sugarplum in the tip av his 
tail and carry it off to his perch loike as if he 
had the trunk of a schmall ailephant on the 
wrong ind ay ’im ?” The South American spider 
monkey that attracted the attention and excited 
the interest of friend Patrick is a model gymnast, 
excelling in this respect even the famous gibbons 
of Borneo. His companions, the two large my- 
cetes, also South Americans, are, on the contrary, 
“‘unfriended, melancholy, slow” animals, and 
are much given to creeping listlessly about the 
cage, or sitting huddled closely together for hours 
at a time, with scarcely a movement to indicate 
that they are living creatures. They evidently 
feel their exiled and captive condition, and can- 
not be civilized ; are surly, savage, and have a 
decided objection to being tamed or petted. In 
short, they are irreconcilables. As the spider 
monkeys are the model gymnasts of the monkey 
world, these gifted creatures are the musicians, 
although they do not deign to exhibit their ac- 
complishments to the detested white-faced giants 


who, having shut them in a vile-smelling, grated 
dungeon, come every day to stare at them. Their 
vocal power in their native country is so cele- 
brated as to have acquired for them the express- 
ive appellation of ‘‘howlers,” which is exactly 
the name, in all probability, that the Chinese 
would apply to our most celebrated singers, 
should the latter make a tour among a people 
so little accustomed to our style of music. 
The mycetes themselves enjoy their concerts 
immensely, evidently appreciating range and 
power of voice more than what we call har- 
mony; but it must be confessed that to other 
ears than theirs the noise they make is some- 
thing appalling. ‘* Nothing,” says Waterton, 
speaking of the red howler, “can sound more 
dreadful than its nocturnal howlings. While 
lying in your hammock in those gloomy and 
immeasurable wilds you hear him howling at 
intervals between eleven o’clock at night till day- 
break. Now it is the tremendous roar of the 
jaguar as he springs upon his prey; now it 
changes to his deep-toned: growling as he is 
pressed upon every side by superior force ; now 
you hear his last dying moan beneath a mortal 
wound.” Margrave, who wrote his Natural His- 
tory of Brazil some two hundred and forty-three 
years ago, asserts that ‘‘the howlers assemble in 
the morning and evening in the dense woods, 
and one takes his place in a tree high up, and mo- 
tions his companions to sit down and listen ; and 


then, having seen them 
all seated, commences his 
solo, pitched in so high 
a key that at a distance 
one would imagine that 
all the congregation were 
joining in. But this is 
not the case; only one 
singer is allowed to sing 
at a time, and all the rest 
wait politely, but not 
very patiently. When he 
has finished his part he 
motions to the whole, who 
burst out into a fine 
chorus that lasts for some 
time. Then, by order, 
they all cease; when the 
first recommences, and, 
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HEAD AND FRONT FACE OF MOBMOPS BaT. 
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As these monkeys can 
be heard for the distance 
of two miles, and as the 
trees, to use an expres- 
sion of Humboldt's, are 
“fairly crammed with 
them,” there being, ac- 
cording to his estimate, 
more than two thousand 
to the square league, it 
may he imagined what— 
if the expression is per- 
missible—an infernal 
racket they keep up all 
night. 

No one has suggested 
any especially satisfactory 
reason or occasion for the 
fearful diapason of all 


having been listened to with the greatest atten- possible discords in which these creatures indulge. 
Mr. Darwin characteristically supposes that the 


tion, the whole depart.” 


SENSITIVE HAIRS ON A BAT’S WING (MAGNIFIED). 


females like it, and that it is to be taken as a 


BEULL AND DENTITION OF MORMOPS BAT. 


sort of competitive serenade, in which the most 
intolerable noisemaker is the champion suitor. 
Mr. Wallace, however, says that the howlers often 
live in pairs, and indulge in their vocal exercises 
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all the same, and that it is probably like the song expressions of emotion, it would rather seem like 
the ‘‘ outpouring ” of something very different, 
and, striking in upon the silence of some lone 
valley in the Amazonian highlands, must sound 


of birds, the outpouring of a heart full of joy 


“In unpremeditated art,” 


to express the happiness of their animal exist- 
ence; though to us, less instructed in zoological 
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“As if the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the battle cry of hell.” 
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There is a bone at the base of 
the tongue of monkeys which an- 
swers to that called hyoid in hu- 
man beings, and is attached to the 
thyroid cartilage, or Adam’s apple, 
and this bone, instead of being the 
usual shape—flat and curved, with 
projections, called horns, on either 
side—is swollen out and hollow, the 
hollow place being large enough to 
contain four cubic inches of water. 
The air from the windpipe enters 
an opening between the latter and 
the upper part of the larynx, and 
vastly increases the resonance of 
the voice, as if the mycetes howled 
into a hollow shell. All the in- 
ternal anatomy of the vocal organs 
are unusually large and strong, and 
all along the inside of the front of 
the neck and its sides below, and 
between the sides of the lower jaw, 
are air sacs and sounding recesses. 
Indeed, if a howler, especially the 
variety called monos, or black howl- 
er, could only be trained to use his 
yoice according to the methods 
practiced by European vocalists of 
the present day, he could without 
doubt surpass them all in compass 
and power of yoice. But the poor 
creatures have not even enough 
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brain for this achievement. The 
convolutions of their small brains 
are few and simple, and are want- 
ing in some of the most impor- 
tant parts to be found in other 
monkeys. 


Associated with these natural musicians, and 
often lodging in the same trees, are some of the 
most extraordinary bats it has ever entered into 
the brain of nature to call into being. One espe- 


cially, a small creature, 
has a face that reminds 
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one greatly of the 
strange, outlandish 
masks of savage peo- 
ples, only that it is more 
grotesque than the 
bizarre imagination 
even of a Japanese 
could possibly invent. 
Imagine a queer face 
made up of petals of 
flesh and fur in a blos- 
som like that of some 
strange orchid, in the 
midst of it two spark- 
ling eyes, and a red 
mouth filled with 
needle-pointed white 
fangs. The tendency so 
marked in the skin of 
bats to run into mem- 
branous expansions is 
found in the present in- 
stance in its greatest 
development, and cer- 
tainly nothing can be 
odder than the result. 
This creature is called 


these monkeys is remarkable for 
possessing curious ‘‘ suckers,” or 
adhesive disks, of which Mr. Dob- 
son, in the “ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society, 1876,” says: 
«‘ They constitute the only known 


instance of the possession by mammals of suck- 
ing disks at all resembling those of the cuttlefish. 
One of these disks is placed upon each thumb and 
one upon each foot.” According to a Spanish 


writer, Sefior Jimenez 
de la Espada, these disks 
were used by the ani- 
mal to fasten itself to 
the fingers as it tried to 
bite, producing the 
same feeling as a key or 
thimble when applied to 
the tongue after suck- 
ing out the air, and the 
muscular arrangement 
is such as to allow the 
animal to vary the di- 
ameter of the organ ; 
and by this means the 
animals attach them- 
selves to the side of tlie 
box in which they are 
kept, although when 
sleeping they suspend 
themselves by the claws 
like other bats. Here 
also resort the dreaded 
vampire bats. Of these 
there are a number of 
species, all of which are 
accused of bloodsuck- 
ing. There are many 
very interesting and 


the “‘mormops.” An- 
other bat associated with 


suggestive questions in 
connection with this 
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order of animals, but perhaps the strangest among 
them is, Can a bat see with his wings? Absurd 
as this question appears, it has been seriously 
asked, and has never been satisfactorily answered ; 
for, although the old proverbial expression 
‘Blind as a bat” is founded upon a misappre- 
hension of the facts, it is certain that bats do 
not require their eyes to guide them in their 
flight or to inform them of their environments. 
In many species the minute eyes are so hidden 
away in a thick growth of hair that vision must 
necessarily be very imperfect, and yet these same 
purblind bats will follow small insects and invari- 
ably capture them. Toward the end of the last 
century a series of very ingenious and conclusive 
experiments were made by a certain A®bé Spaflan- 
zani to ascertain, if possible, by what means bats 
direct their flight. It is quite certain the good 
abbé had little or no conception of any moral ob- 
ligation due to bats, for it must be confessed that 
he treated them outrageously. He burned out 
their eyes with red-hot wires, and varied proceed- 
ings by removing those organs altogether with 
pincers, filling up the orbits with wax. ‘In 
spite of the mutilation,” says a report of these 


i 


SUCTORIAL DISK ON THUMB OF PIG BAT. 


experiments, ‘‘the unfortunate little creatures 
continued quite lively, and flew about as well as 
those which still retained their eyes. Notwith- 
standing their mutilation, they were able to avoid 
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striking against the walls of the room or the ob- 
jects in it, escaped a stick held up before them, 
and showed a greater desire to keep out of the 
way of a cat or a human hand than to escape con- 
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tact with inanimate objects. One of these bats, 
set free in a long underground passage which 
midway turned at right angles, flew through the 
two branches of the passage without approaching 
the side walls. During its flight it detected a 
small cavity in the roof at the distance of eight- 
een inches, and immediately changed its course 
in order to conceal itself in this retreat.” Every 
variety of this experiment—and the worthy abbé 
seemed fertile in devices of this sort—gave the 
same result. The bats experimented upon could 
distinguish the nature and approach of objects 
without using the sense of sight. Then the other 
senses were the subjects of trial. The body of a 
previously blinded bat was covered with varnish, 
to cut off sensation by feeling, but the bat flew as 
well and skillfully as before. Abbé Spallanzani 
then hermetically sealed up their ears with seal- 
ing wax and let them go, with the same result. 
“* Consequently,” he says, “they do not hear 
their way in the dark. There remained the 
sense of taste and smell. ‘To test the former I 
stopped up the nostrils; but the creatures soon 
fell to the ground, overcome by the difficulty of 
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breathing. I then fastened small fragments of 
sponge, charged with musk, camphor, or storax, 
before their noses, and let them go, but they flew 
as freely as ever. The removal of the tongue pro- 
duced no result.” 

An interesting question regarding a family of 
South American animals, the cavies, is whether 
or not they are the progenitors and originators of 
the common guinea pig. One species, figured in 
our illustration, found in the highlands of Bolivia, 
and another, abundant on the banks of the Rio 
de la Plata, contend for the honor of being the re- 
mote progenitors of our pets ; but, independantly 
of color, which, as is well known, almost invariably 
becomes uncertain in domesticated animals, there 
are other differences sufficient to justify doubts 
on the subject. 

Mr. Waterhouse suggests that the name guinea 
pig may be a corruption of Guiana pig, and that 
the first speciinens seen in Europe in all proba- 
bility came from that part of South America, and 
as their are no wild animals entirely identical 
with the little domesticated rodent, we may per- 
haps assume that the differences in color, and the 
slight differences in structure, too, may have been 
the result of its domestication. On the other hand, 
its present prevalent colors, white, black and yel- 
low, are shown in the drawings of Aldrovandus, 
dating back to within fifty years of the discovery 
of South America, and there seems every reason 
to believe the animal was domesticated by the 
natives of America long before a white man ever 
saw it. 

Dr. Reugger asserts that he saw fourteen cavies, 
representing the fifth or sixth generation from a 
single couple, tamed about seven years before, and 
that these exhibited no difference in structure or 
color from the wild animal. 

The ‘‘restless cavy,”’ a name that would scarcely 
apply to the quiet little guinea pig, but which is 
most generally accredited with being its orig- 
inator, is abundant about the banks of the La 
Plata. If no other reason, however, existed for 
denying its claims as the progenitor of the do- 
mestic animal, its water-loving proclivities would 
be sufficient, for it prefers marshy grounds, while 
the guinea pig evidently comes of a race that in- 
habited dry places. Any dampness is fatal to it, 
and it carries its aversion to water so far that 
I doubt if it ever drinks it. I kept one myself 
for several years, and during all that time it 
never tasted water. Still another, and, if possi- 
ble, a more convincing, evidence of the unlikeli- 
hood of its having been even the remote progen- 
itor of the guinea pig is that it produces only 
one young at a time, and that, according to 
Reugger, but once a year. If our pet was no 
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more prolific it would be a rare and a more valua- 
ble animal. It is altogether probable that the 
immediate ancestors of the domesticated cavy are 
extinct, like those of most of our domesticated 
animals, and that it has been the same stupid, 
comical, lovable little beast ever since man-ex- 
isted in the Western Hemisphere. 

A much more intelligent and affectionate pet, 
though not so well known as the guinea pig, is 
brought from South America. This is the kinka- 
jou, or potto—Cercoleptes caudivolvulus, or curly- 
tailed coon bear, naturalists call him. He is a 
good deal like a monkey, has a prehensile tail, 
which is a very important member, for, appar- 
ently on account of its being so thickly furred, 
it is almost as large around as his slender body, 
and considerably longer than all the rest of him 
together. One of these little animals that I was 
acquainted with in New York used his caudal 
appendage for a sort of a coverlet when he slept. 
He: is about eighteen inches long, including his 
tail, has a little round head, large, mellow brown 
eyes, and the face and expression of a small 
black-and-tan terrier dog. He uses his hands, 
both his fore and hind ones, like a monkey, takes 
his food, breaks it with one and feeds himself 
with the other. He is very quiet, quaint, cleanly, 
with no perceptible odor, loving and teachable. 
He stands our climate better than monkeys do, 
and is altogether a model animal for a pet, espe- 
cially as he is very pretty. It seems a little 
strange that he is not better known. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 

A NEw metal has been brought to notice by an English 
chemist, said to be hardly distinguishable in appearance 
from pure gold, and bearing much resemblance to the 
precious metal in all its characteristics. It can be ham- 
mered and drawn equally well with gold, and presents a 
satisfactory wearing surface. As it is a compound, and 
derives its fine color from a chemical, its value in arts and 
manufactures, aS a substitute at a low price for the pure 
metal, will, it is expected, prove important. The nature 
of this composition has not been revealed, but it is sup- 
posed to be a combination of copper and aluminium. 


Tue success lately attained in the transmission of elec. 
trical power long distances over wires of practicuble size 
and cost has given renewed hopes to those who believe 
that Niagara and other reservoirs of vast power may soon be 
availed of as sources of mechanical energy throughout the 
adjacent region. The Germans are now transmitting 100 
horse power 100 miles, over an ordinary telegraph wire 
under a pressure of 12,000 yvolts—a third of which was 
declared, ten years ago, to be unattainable in any dynamo. 
The secret of success has been the change from a direct to 
an alternating current, and the use of the Ruhmkorff coil, 
familiar in laboratory experiments. By enlarging and 
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perfecting these transformers, there seems nothing un- 
feasible in the proposed plan to carry 5,000 electrical 
horse power from Niagara Falls to the World's Fair at 
Chicago, a distance of 450 miles. This a German electrician 
has offered to do, and upon terms which will make it 
cheaper than an equivalent in coal. The principal diffi- 
culty is that of insulating the wires. The pressure in such 
an undertaking must be extremely high--perhaps 20,000 
volts. The higher the pressure the more likely is the 
electricity to escape, and the greater the difficulty of in- 
sulation. Such a current would be very dangerous to 
life. Even proximity to the wire might draw a fatal spark 
under suitable conditions. The poles carrying the high- 
pressure wire already alluded to, which runs from Lauffen 
to Frankfort, are marked with skull and crossbones in red 
paint as a warning; and 
if such currents are al- 
lowed to be carried 
above ground the peo- 
ple must learn to keep 
away from them as 
carefully as they keep 
from in front of an ex- 
press train. A continu- 
ous chain of buzz saws 
would not be more dan- 
gerous than an over- 
head wire transmitting 
electrical motion from 
Niagara to Chicago or 
New York. 

Tue careful accuracy 
of German methods of 
investigation is well ex- 
emplified in the agri- 
cultural experiment 
stations of that empire, 
where the deepest in- 
vestigations are cheer- 
fully undertaken. 
Much time has been 
spent of late, for in- 
stance, in the measure- 
ment of the proportion 
and character of actual 
nourishment assimilat- 
ed by an animal out of 
what he eats during a 
certain test period. 
The subject, usually a 
dog, but sometimes a 
man, is placed in a close, well-lighted chamber of iron and 
glass, through which is passed a current of air. By an in- 
genious device this air is measured and analyzed before 
entering the chamber and immediately upon leaving it. 
‘By comparing the results obtained in each case, the addi- 
tion which the air has received from the subject by ex- 
halation from the skin and lungs is ascertained. A further 
analytical comparison of the food and drink supplied to 
the subject, and the solid and liquid products of its con- 
sumption, afford the remaining data needed to determine 
what ingredients of a given food are of service to the 
body, and actually go to building it up. 


ME——_"” 


A PARAGRAPH has been floating about through the news- 
papers of late in respect to what are called eyestones, 
which are said to be ‘‘ portions of the covering of certain 
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Husband (hurriedly)— INTELLIGENCE HAS JUST REACHED 


Wife (cutting in)—'' Taank HeaveN—IF IT HAS aT Last!” 
[Zhe food was partaken of in silence. 
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shellfish.” It may be well to define the matter a little 
more clearly by saying that the shellfish in question is one 
or another small species of turban-shell, so-called because 
of its shape, which is that of a low, conical coil. The 
conchological name of the family is Turbinidz ; and larger 
specimeus of the same sort are often sold in the curiosity 
shops, richly polished, as table ornaments. The mollusk 
can withdraw himself, as does a snail, entirely within the 
shell, and unlike the snail he can close a door behind him, 
for on the tip of his body is a little button of shell which 
accurately fits and completely closes the aperture. This 
is called the operculum, and is the portion used as an 
‘“‘eyestone.” It is not a stone, but a piece of hard and 
highly polished shell of about the size and shape of a split 
pea; and they are often picked up on beaches in regions 
where the mollusk 
abounds. As their or- 
igin was unknown, 
many superstitions 
grew up among igno- 
rant people in regard 
to them, and to them 
was ascribed a power 
of moving about in the 
eye, where an irritating 
mote had got caught, 
finding it and bringing 
it out as if by conscious 
work. The simple truth 
is, of course, that when 
the operculum is placed 
under the eyelid, at the 
outer corner, the nat- 
ural movements of the 
lid in winking push it 
gradually toward the 
inner side, and when it 
comes in contact with 
the mote which is caus- 
ing the irritation, this 
is carried along and 
finally expelled with 
it. Their shape and 
smoothness prevent 
anything painful in the 
operation. 

One of the botanists 
at the great Kew Gar- 
dens, in London, writes 
tothe Gardener's Chron- 
tcle as follows, as to a 
new use for the hop vine: ‘‘ The application of the hop for 
the production of a nonintoxicating beverage is a novelty 
that has attracted some attention of late. It is stated that 
an Assam tea planter, at the close of the last hop season, 
settled down on the Medway, near Maidstone, and with 
drying machines and tea rollers, as used in Assam, suc- 
ceeded in making a kind of tea which, though it cost twice 
the price of excellent Indian or Chinese tea, is likely to 
become an important article for mixing with the better- 
known beverage of that name. The infusion is said to 
contain all the tonic, soothing and nutritive properties of 
the hop, and when mixed with tea proper counteracts its 
astringent and tannin properties. A company has been 
formed in London for the sale of this tea, and it is now to 
be obtained from any grocer. A sample is shown in the 
Kew Museum.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


A Frencu chemist has discovered that sulphur will re- 
eeive and reproduce impressions from graphite, crayon, 
colored chalks, writing or printing ink, and other me- 
diums. All that seems to be needed is to pour melted 
sulphur upon the subject to be copied. The discovery 
was made accidentally by a man who poured a lot of 
melted sulphur upon an old lithographed map. The 
print came off on the mineral with every detail complete, 
and could not be washed or rubbed off. Whether any 
commercial application of value will follow remains to be 
seen. 

Ir is announced by the new magazine, Minerals, pub- 
lished by the Goldthwaites, that a large vein of meer- 
schaum has been discovered near the alum beds of the Gila 
River, in New Mexico, at a point 25 miles north of Silver 
City. The vein averages about 8 inches in width, and 
many large blocks have been taken out already. 


A new system of wood paving is now being tried in 
Paris, which is 2 modification of the cedar-block system 
extensively used in the interior towns of the United 
States. The new plan is to make use of pieces of oak 
about four inches long, split up like kindling wood. 
These sticks are set loosely on end in fine sand on a bed 
of gravel four to five inches thick. A layer of fine sand, 
sufficient to fill the interspaces, is spread over them, and 
they are alternately watered and beaten. The water com- 
pletely penetrates the wood, causing it to swell into a 
compact mass, said to be capable of supporting the 
heaviest traffic. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Georce C. HuriBuT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. R. S. Hynve has lately published an interesting 
paper on the Machinga tribe, who live in British Central 
Africa, about Mount Zomba, where the Church of Scot- 
land Mission has a station, called Domasi, in 8. Lat. 15°18’, 
and E. Long. 35° 18'7". The station takes its name from 
the River Domasi, which empties into Lake Shirwa. Mount 
Zomba and Mount Malosa, which face each other, are 7,000 
feet in height, and resemble in outline Table Mountain, at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The country is fertile, and the 
list of the vegetable productions is very long. Native to 
the soil are maize, rice, tobacco, cotton, sweet potatoes, 


cucumbers, watermelons, rubber, indigo, pumpkins. castor ' 


bean, groundnuts, beans, Indian hemp, bananas, ete.; and 
many plants introduced from Europe and the East thrive 
admirably. Among these are coffee of very fine quality, 
cinchona, sugar cane, oranges and lemons, and nearly all 
vegetables of the temperate climates. The seasons are 
the wet and the dry. The rains begin in October, then 
break till January, and fall heavily till April, when they 
begin to cease; and the dry season lasts from May to Sep- 
tember. The Machinga are a branch of the extensive Yao 
family. Physically they are tall and well made, and they 
are inclined to haughtiness in disposition, especially where 
they are under the influence of the black traders. The 
villages of these people consist of from five or six to thirty 
houses, rarely more, though the chief's village at Domasi 
numbers over a hundred; and the settlements are rarely 
more than a half-mile apart. The chief is paramount and 
decides all important cases, while the lower chiefs have 
the same authority, each in his own district. The old 
chief, Malemya, was in his council yard nearly every 
morning at six o’clock to hear cases, and sat till midday. 
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The courtyard was crowded, and the bystanders applauded 
as each speaker made a point. It sometimes happens that 
the chief’s decision is not impartial, and the defeated 
party in such a case goes off bag and baggage to another 
chief; and the loss of a man in this way is a diminution 
of prestige. Domestic slavery is in full force, but the 
slave trade dies out as openings for legitimate commerce 
multiply. The slaves are generally well treated. Descent 
is reckoned through the sister, and the heir is not the son, 
but the eldest sister's son. Each person belongs to a clan, 
and no one marries into his own clan. Daughters never 
leave the mother’s village. When a man marries he builds 
a house at the bride’s village, and takes possession with 
his wife, no further ceremony being required. If, there- 
fore, a man had five daughters, there would be five houses 
added to Lis village when the daughters married. Slave 
wives, however, go to the husband’s village. The Machin- 
ga worship the spirits of their ancestors. Burials of or- 
dinary people are made in the bush, but the chiefs are 
buried in the centre of the village. Offerings of beer and 
flour are sometimes placed on the grave, and the spirits 
are addressed as living men: but there is no definite idea 
of a future state, nor of God. Sickness and death are sup- 
posed to be the result of witchcraft. When a death occurs 
the women keep up a wailing until the time of burial, and 
the men fire off guns, as they do also at a birth, at the re- 
turn of a caravan, at the installation of a chief and at beer 
drinkings. Most of the powder used is spent in this fash- 
ion. In burying, the body is doubled up, the legs being 
bent at the thigh and at the knee, which almost touches 
the chin. This is the favorite position taken by the na- 
tives in life. The laws of the Yao people are excellent, so 
far as they go. Stealing, murder and adultery are capital 
crimes, but may be atoned for by pecuniary compensation, 
if the injured person consents. Polygamy is allowed, and 
divorce is not hard to obtain. Land occupied or marked 
off is regarded as the property of the person who marks it 
off or occupies it. The coming of age of boys and girls 
and the initiation of young wives are celebrated by cere- 
monies of an exclusive and reprehensible character. 


Lieutenant MorGen’s journey to Adamawa, in the Ka- 
merun country, is described in the German journals. Many 
of the names in his report are not to be found on the latest 
maps. The plateau between the Sannaga and the Nyong 
Rivers was found to be 4,900 feet high, and the Nachtigal 
Falls, which lie on the eastern part of this plateau, were 
no more than rapids. The country between the two rivers 
was like a park, or a vast meadow, covered with grass six- 
teen feet in height, and with dwarf trees. Elephants, buf- 
faloes, antelopes and guinea fowl abounded. The march 
was continued as far as Tibati, 200 miles northeast of the 
Nachtigal Falls. The people of this place, 12,000 in num- 
ber, are active slave traders. They procure many of their 
victims in the Kamerun, and supply the market in Sokoto, 
far to the northeast. 

Tue navigation of the Siberian rivers is of a more ex- 
tended character than it has been supposed to be. From 
the middle of May to the end of September 64 steamers 
and 162 lighters ply on the Obi River between Tiumen and 
Tomsk. The Yenisei, which is nearly 2,500 miles long, 
is navigated in summer for 1,850 miles by steamers and 
boats. The Angara, 1,100 miles long, is navigated from 
Lake Baikal to Fort Bratski, 460 miles, and the Selenga 
for a distance of 200 miles from the Chinese frontier. 
Lake Baikal is open for six months in the year, the Angara 
River from early in May to December, and the Selenga 
from May to October. Besides the lighters, there are 3 
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steamers on the lake, 4 on the Angara River, and 3 on the 
Selenga. Nine steamers run during the warm season on 
the Lena, from Jigalova, only 200 miles from its source, to 
its mouth, a distance of 2,700 miles. On the various rivers 
of the Amoor basin there are 45 steamers employed, with 
their attendant lighters. 


Tue Census of 1891 gives the following figures for the 
Australasian colonies: Victoria, 1,140,405; New South 
Wales,1,134,207; Queensland, 393,938; South Australia, 
320,006; West Australia, 49,835; Tasmania, 146,667; and 
New Zealand, 626,830. South Australia occupies the 
centre of the continent, from north to south, and is sub- 
divided into South Australia, which lies wholly south of 
the 26th parallel, and the Northern Territory, north of the 
same parallel. This Northern Territory contains 4,958 
inhabitants, 1,165 of whom are of European race. Native 
Australians, or blacks, their number being unknown, are 
omitted from the census returns, except in Victoria and 
New South Wales, where those in the service of Europeans 
are included in the count. The Maoris in New Zealand are 
estimated at 41,253. The increase in Australasia from 1881 
to 1891 was 1,059,706, or 38.54 per cent.; and in Australia, 
891,907, or 41.86 per cent. The highest rate of increase was 
80.3 per cent., in Queensland, and the lowest 13.95 per 
cent., in South Australia. It is interesting to note that 
the increase is relatively much more rapid in Australasia 
than in the United States, even with the great addition 
made by the immigration into America, the total percent- 
age of increase, as shown by the United States Census of 
1890, being 24.57. The population of the Australian cap- 
itals is: Melbourne, 489,185; Sydney, 386,400; Adelaide, 
133,019; Brisbane, 55,959; and Perth, 9,615. 


In an address before the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Dr. R. W. Felkin presented the 
results of his studies on the interesting subject of Acclima- 
tization of Europeans in Tropical Climates. Scientific men 
are divided into two great schools of thought on this sub- 
ject, one, represented by Virchow, Ravenstein and others, 
maintaining that Europeans can never become acclimatized 
in tropical regions; the other, with Quatrefages for its 
foremost authority, holding that the European can make 
his home anywhere, though it is conceded that acclimati- 
zation in the tropical countries would succeed only after 
some generations, and at the cost of a great sacrifice of 
life. Dr. Felkin is inclined to agree with Quatrefages. 
Wholesale, immediate colonization is, of course. not to be 
attempted ; but gradual approaches may at last enable the 
Europeans to establish themselves even under the equator ; 
and the following quotation from Mr. Ravenstein seems to 
admit the principle, which he professedly rejects: ‘‘ We 
well know that the peoples of Southern Europe, such as 
the Italians and Southern Frenchmen, can better bear the 
climate of Subtropical Africa than can Northern Euro- 
peans. A steady stream of migration is, in fact, setting in 
that direction. Germans:and Belgians are pouring into 
France, Frenchmen are going to Algeria, the Arabs from 
the shores of the Mediterranean have found their way into 
the Soudan, while the Soudanese are pushing forward into 
Bantu Africa. A similar movement is going on in South- 
ern Africa. The descendants of those Dutchmen who, a 
couple of hundred years ago, first settled at the Cape, have 
made their way to the Transvaal, and European migration, 
fayored by geographical features, is being pushed even 
within the tropics toward the Zambezi.” 


Mr. Mi.uer Cunisty, at the recent meeting of the Brit- 
ish Association advanced a theory that the treeless eondi- 
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tion of the American prairies is wholly due to the prairie 
Jires, renewed from generation to generation by the In- 
dians and the reckless white men. Mr. Christy affirms 
that the greater part of the prairie area is annually burned 
over; and it is well known that every settler puts a fire 
guard around his premises by turning up the sod with a 
plow. This is enough to stop a fire in dry districts where 
the grass is short; but even a river will not stop the fire 
in regions covered with long grass. The sootlike texture 
of the prairie soil, and its extraordinary fertility, are the 
result of this burning. The imagined unfitness of the 
soil for tree growth is a myth, for trees grow on the 
prairie land, when protected, with extraordinary vigor. . | 


‘* Cosmos” describes the area and population of Yezo, 
or Hokkaido, the northernmost island of Japan (the name 
Hokkaido including with Yezo the Kurile Islands). In 
1869 the population was 27,000, in the 30,500 square miles 
of territory. The Census of 1889 showed a population of 
254,805, and the government is making systematic efforts 
to develop the resources of the district. Roads are in 
process of construction, and a new capital is to be built 
on the western coast, at the mouth of the Isikari River. 
The plan provides for 17,472 colonists, besides 1,920 
houses for military colonists, each of whom receives eight 
acres of land and a house, on condition of performing 
military service up to the age of forty. The chief occu- 
pations are agriculture and fishing. The climate is rigor- 
ous in winter, but the cultivation embraces vegetables, 
millet, wheat, potatoes, barley, rice, and beet 100t for 
producing sugar; and the government has established 
mills and hemp factories. ‘The fisheries are extensive, 
herring, salmon and trout being very abundant on the 
northern and western coasts, and codfish being taken in 
the deep sea. The fishing population numbers about 
60,000, and the annual product amounts to $4,000,000. 
There are about 17,000 Ainos (the hairy race) in the 
island, but they are decreasing in number, both by inter- 
marriage with the Japanese and from the effects of disease. 
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Tue danger of a union of religious and political powers 
is elaborately set forth in a large volume, ‘‘ The Two Re- 
publics; or, Rome and the United States of America,” by 
Alonzo T. Jones (the Review and Herald Publishing €om- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich.) It is a kind of outline history, 
the purpose of which is to prove that the union of religion 
with the state means practically the ownership of the state 
by the church, The author regards all Sunday-observance 
laws as pure and simple tyranny and subversive of the 
whole spirit of our institutions. It is a remarkable book, 
full of food for reflection. : 


Tue neat little volume bearing the title of ‘‘ Odds and 
Ends,” and the imprint of the Alliance Publishing Com- 
pany, represents a praiseworthy endeavor to snatch a few 
treasures from the oblivion of the daily newspaper, and 
give them a chance of permanency in the literary struggle 
for existence. The present collection embraces ten prose 
sketches by Ernest Jarrold, author of the unique ‘‘ Mickey 
Finn” stories, and a short tale entitled ‘‘ At the Sign of 
the Golden Swan,” together with numerous scraps of verse 
and prose, by John Ernest McCann. Mr. McCann is a 
volatile writer, and versatile in the sense of doing manz 
different varieties of work—all rather carelessly. He has 
a great many ‘“‘odds and ends” of ideas, but lacks the 
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taste and skill necessary to give them artistic embodiment. 
For example, one of the least unsatisfactory of his poems, 
* My Neighbors” (the sleepers in Trinity Churchyard), a 
_ conceit out of which something really charming might 
|have been made, wanders off in such a mawkish and grat- 
jing strain as this: 
‘Grim death has no fears for these neighbors of mine, 
| They’re indifferent to sunshine, to snow and to rain. 
They care not to breakfast, to lunch or to dine— 
Indigestion will never give my neighbors pain. 
You cannot call one of my neighbors’ a chur]: 
Every one to a scandal will turn a deaf ear. 
They frown not upon the unfortunate girl 
Who seeks mercy and rest at the end of the pier.” 


Mr. Jarrold has a much truer sense of literary style and 
effect. Both his humor and his pathos have a genuine 
ring, though his predilection for the Bowery, and East 
Side saloons, and ‘ free-lunch counters,” may seem at 
times a trifle overworked. None of the ‘‘ Mickey Finn” 
stories are included in this book; but there are two or 
three bits in which his poetic vein is exploited at its best 
—notably ‘‘ The Solo of the King Pine”: ‘‘ The King Pine 
of Lindsley’s Wood was singing an obligato solo. The 
smaller trees around him furnished the chorus, but above 
the cymbal clanging of the maple’s bare branches, above 
the chestnut’s hoarse complaining, above the creaking of 


the oak and the whisper of the laurel bush, sounded the - 


voice of the mighty Pine, the thunderer. Deep into the 
hill’s crest had he thrust his foot, now moccasined with 
snow. His foothold was firm. When the tempest smote 
him his huge body swayed, he tossed his great arms 
against the night’s blackness, and sang his song of tri- 
umph—a song so deep, so profound, so awful, that the 
laurel bush over which he east a kindly shadow in the 
summer’s noonday trembled in every limb, and expected 
to be crushed. But this Goliath of the wood was not 
singing his death sung. He swung back and forth, to be 
sure, and never before had the Forest Chief been called 
upon for such an effort m nature’s chorus. But he was 
equal to it. All the fibres of his mighty heart were 
strained, his clinging toes were loosened from the rock, 
his great, swaying, sinewy arms writhed in agony. But 
each pendent, slender needle did double duty, and when 
their million rustlings were united the deep-toned, re- 
verberant voice of the King Pine was as the hoarse thun- 
der of the sea. It was only at intervals that the Pine 
roared. There were times when his voice was a lullaby, 
soft and soothing as that he had sung on summer after- 
noons when crows perched in his hair and called to their 
mates in Stumpy Field. For three days did the King Pine 
shake the wood with his thunder tones, and hush it to rest 
with his lullaby. Then the Great Maestro decreed the 
festival at an end. He leashed the winds. He tore the 
black clouds into fragments. He sent down the silent 
sunbeams to start the sap flowing in the veins of the King 
Pine. And he, this Hercules of the forest. tossed his green 
crest and sang low, soothing symphonies.” This sort of 
thing is certainly out of the line of ordinary newspaper 
writing, and justifies the ambitious desire occasionally 
manifested by the bright young writers of the daily press 
to ‘round up” their best things for book publication. 


THE social life of to-day is rather graphically pictured 
in a novel just published by Laird & Lee, of Chieago. Its 
title is *‘ Rodger Latimer’s Mistake.” and is written by 
Katharine Donelson. It tells a not uninteresting story. 
The part relating to life in a pretty suburb in a home 
maintained with a modest competence will be eagerly read 
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by the thousands of people who are contemplating taking 
up their residences outside of the great citics. 


Tre humorous rhymes delivered by Isaac H. Bromley, 
at the 1891 dinner of the New York Yale Alumni Associa- 
tion have been revised and freshened by the author, and 
put into book form under the title of ‘‘ Our Chauncey” 
(New York Printing Company). The book is well illus- 
trated by C. D. Gibson and Dan Beard. 


Wuosr palate does not water, even at this time of the 
year, when he thinks of nice ripe huckleberries? Rose 
Terry Cooke hit upon a very happy title for her latest 
book when she called it ‘‘ Huckleberries Gathered from 
New England Hills.” It contains real ripe, juicy fruit in 
the shape of short, well-told stories. There are eleven of 
these stories, all full of simple New England characters, 
who have some interesting experiences that are well worth 
reading about. The book is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. ; 


Marre Mapison has made a novel out of her play ‘‘The 
Witch,” and published it in a little paper book with the 
same title as her dramatic piece (New Haven Publishing 
Company, New Haven, Conn). 


Reavers of Franxx Lesire’s Porvtar Monxtary do not 
need to be told of the grace of Mrs. Caroline Washburn Rock- 
wood’s writing, as they have an example of it in her arti- 
cle on the Seminoles, in the December number, end in the 
sketch of Key West in the present number. Mrs. Rock- 
wood has written a book in the same vein, which she has 
called ‘‘ In Biseayne Bay * (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). 
In the guise of a delightful little love story she tells the 
experiences of a party of.good-natured Northern peuple 
on a pleasure trip through Florida, and it makes interest- 
ing as well as instructive reading. The book is a hand- 
some one, prettily bound, printed on good paper and 
beautifully illustrated with many artistic sketches from 
photographs by Thomas Avery Hine. 
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By THOMAS STINSON JARVIS. 


As WITH a human being, the pulse of a nation 
may be felt in different places. Sometimes it may be 
felt best ina navy yard. Some portions of the body 
politic may be hotter than usual, but neither man 
nor nation strikes an angry blow before the heart- 


beats increase. At the present day the pulsations 
of a nation prepared to fight are shown in the: 
increased number of beats on rivets of new steel. 
war vessels. 

It is a matter of history that England has often. 
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protected her own peace as well as the peace of 
Europe by maintaining, after an ultimatum, an 
ominous silence and throwing a dozen millions 
into her navy yards and arsenals. This is really 
cheaper than war, more noncommittal than 
“‘talk,” and its silent threat has more than once 
had its effect upon Russia when it was known 
throughout Europe that her war manufactories 
were being worked both night and day. 

If at this time of writing there is no night work 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the day work is be- 
yond exception satisfactory. The armored cruis- 
ers Muine and Cincinnati, and the monitors 
Puritan and Terror, are being completed with 
all the skill and care which their proper construc- 
tion demands. When noticing how every one of 
the millions of rivets must be brought to a white 
heat, and the care that must be given to the 
clinching of each of them, one acquires an idea 
that ships made of huge masses of steel are not 
called into existence at a moment’s notice. The 
Maine was commenced in September, 1888, and 
on January Ist, 1892, there was not an ounce of 
wood in her, though the planking of the decks 
has since commenced. 

If anyone thinks that the above dates show too 
long a time expended in her construction, he will 
modify his views when he sees the magnitude of 
the task. The putting of the woodwork into the 
floorings and partitions of a vessel of this kind, 
constructed entirely of steel, is like the inside 
plastering of a house that is almost finished ; and 
it is difficult to give a reader any idea of the 
enormous strength of the Maine without first 
taking him to the embankment and showing him 
a piece of the Puritun’s armor belting that has 
a thickness of fourteen inches of solid steel. Per- 
haps it may weigh twenty tons; but, away up in 
the air, an eighty-foot arm of a floating steam 
derrick swings slowly around over it, and a huge 
tackle containing many falls of steel rope descends 
and without even a creak lifts away the monster 
piece of imetal as if it were a feather. These der- 
ricks, of which there are two, could raise that 
mass a hundred feet in the air, even if it weighed 
seventy-five tons. 

To step from one steel floor beam to another in 
some of these vessels before the steel floor plates 
have been laid requires some surefootedness. The 
thought of dropping through fifty feet of space to 
fetch up on a sharp steel rib in the submarine 
depths suggested an amount of caution similar to 
that gained by experience with Alpine crevasses. 
There are many things in this region that nobody 
but an expert wants to know. When the reader 
takes a long breath and reads that the Maine’s en- 
gines are of the vertical-inverted cylinder, direct- 
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acting, triple-expansion type, he is very likely 
perusing what is absolutely meaningless to him- 
self. However, I may be allowed to remark, in 
passing, that she has eight single-ended steel 
boilers with horizontal return-fire tube, and that 
the 9,000 horse power she develops is divided be- 
tween the twin propellers, which are each 15 feet in 
diameter. They will revolve, ordinarily, 132 times 
a minute, and the craft is expected to travel at 
the rate of 17 knots an hour. This is fast ; but 
the fine yacht model of the Cincinnati, not yet 
launched, certainly promises to leave the Maine 
hull down in a few hours’ running. 

Unlike a yacht, the Matne has her greatest 
length, not in her 325 feet of deck, but under the 
water, when her ram bow is included in the meas- 
urement. As she lies now, without masts.or sails, 
moored to the embankment, anybody could mis- 
take her stern for her bow. The armor plating 
is brought to a fine point at the stern, completely 
inclosing steering gear, rudderpost and rudder, 
while the large hawse pipes for stern anchor chains 
open out on each side so as to complete the stern‘’s 
resemblance to a bow. ’ 

All the really vulnerable part of the vessel— 
that is, all the portion occupied by the ma- 
chinery—has on the outside an armor belting of 
nickel steel 12 inches in thickness, which will 
extend down to a safe distance below the water 
line. Then comes the steel side of the vessel, 
inside which are steel water-tight compartments, 
to be filled with woodite—a substance which 
swells rapidly when water gets into it, and is thus 
expected to close the hole made by a ball in com- 
ing through. Inside of all this is another steel 
lining; and one would think that no power on 
earth could send a projectile through the whole 
of it. It is well known, however, that a good 
modern gun can pierce it like butter, as well as 
the opposite side of the ship, made in the same 
way. Therefore, to provide further safety, an im- 
mense covering of 3-inch steel runs the whole 
length of that portion of the ship occupied by 
the machinery. This is formed, not flat like a 
deck, but sloping upward from the sides to the 
centre, so as to deflect the course of a ball pierc- 
ing the side and direct it upward through the 
2-inch steel decks above, thus to expend its force 
in the air, At each end of this longitudinal tur- 
tle back there is on one of the lower decks a flat 
piece of enormously thick steel which slopes to 
the top of the turtle back, so as to divert the 
course of a ball entering at bow or stern, and 
cause it to escape either through the decks or side 
of the vessel. 

It will be gathered from the above that this 
designing is to meet the fact that no armor can 
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be placed on a vessel that is able to resist the 
modern gun, and that the chief endeavor is not, 
as formerly, to stop a ball, but only to deflect it 
in any direction from the machinery and maga- 
zines, and this, too, regardless of any damage it 
may do in cther parts of the vessel. 

It was a little surprising to see the thickness of 
the wood which was being brought on board to 
form the flooring of the steel decks, because it is 
said that during a naval engagement more men 
are disabled by splinters than projectiles. 

As to the armament of the Maine: She 
launches torpedoes through her stem and through 
her stern, and from five other localities ; she will 
earry four Gatling guns, which will be worked in 
the barbettes at the mastheads; four 37-milli- 
meter cannon; two 1-pounder rapid-firing guns ; 
eight 3-pounder rapid-firing guns ; four 6-pounder 
rapid-firing guns; six 6-inch breech-loading rifled 
guns, which will be operated under protection of 
2-inch segmental shields. In each of the two 
turrets—one of which is on the port side, abaft 
amidships, and the other on the starboard side, 
well forward—she carries two 10-inch breech- 
loading rifles, mounted en barbette, and which 
are about 28 feet long. The 
working of these turrets and 
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top-heavy, and had to nave twenty tons of top 
hamper removed. 

On coming acyoss the East River from New 
York to this Navy Yard, the first object that at- 
tracts oue’s attention is the yellow hull of the old 
Vermont. One difference between her and Noah’s 
Ark is that the Vermont’s inmates are of one sex 
only. Her antiquated appearance suggests a very 
early date, closely resembling as it does the old 
hulls of the last century, specimens of which may 
be seen moored in the Lower Thames. The latter, 
however, still show the black paint and portholes 
picked out in white squares, some.of them retain- 
ing their masts and standing rigging, while the 
Vermont, painted a sickly yellow, sits out in the 
river, roofed in and without masts, suggesting 
nothing, perhaps, but a yellow-fever hospital. 
How these old vessels, with their tiers of cannon, 
ever stood up to their canvas during heavy squalls 
seems a riddle till one gets aboard and notices 
their immense beam. Nevertheless, ‘there are 
few crafts more useful than the historic old Ver- 
mont. She is one of the receiving and distribut- 
ing ships of the United States Navy. That is, 
the sailors collected from different sources are 


guns will be explained in the 


descriptive references devoted 
to the monitor Puritan, fur- 
ther on. 

While we climb up the 
workmen’s ladders and repass 
the breakneck spots and reach 
terra firma again, let us notice 
that the Maine will carry, be- 
sides all her other boats, a 
large steam launch on _ her 
uppermost deck, and that 
with these and her turrets and 
heavy armament, her funnels, 
immense deckhouses and 
armor, she will need her 57 
feet beam to keep her steady. 
Very short masts will be given 
her, which will carry small 
fore-and-aft sails to steady 
her, or to drift her on a fair 
wind if disabled. She will _ 
carry no yards on her masts, 
and as she has a model with 
more bilge than that of several 
vessels of the White Squadron, 
she will not roll as they do; 
nor will she be like the Phila- 
delphia, which when she ex- 
hausted her coal was found 
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A DANGEROUS PASTIME. 


sent to these depots to await 
the orders which shall con- 
sign them to any vessels of 
the navy that may require 
hands. 

A special permit is nec- 
essary for admission to this 
big yellow hotel for seamen. 
that could accommodate a 
thousand of them. It is 
moored on the west side of 
a little island called Cobb 
Dock, to which a small 
cable ferry conveys passen-- 
gers from the Navy Yard. 
Her life has been a long 
one, though her career at 
sea was both short and 
eventful; and as she is in 
several ways one of the most 
interesting vessels in the 
United States, a short ac- 
count of her will not only 
be interesting, but will also 
correct many traditions re- 
garding her which have 
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passed into the region of accepted fable. I got 


the particulars from Mr. H. N. Clapp, an official 


in the construction offices of the yard, who lived 
sixteen years on her, in the pay department, and 
was aboard during all her life at sea. 

The Vermont was commenced in 1813, and was 
sufficiently built for launching in 1818, though 
for thirty years she remained on the land. In 
1848 she was launched, and somewhere in. the 
fifties she was fully fitted out for an expedition 
to Japan, for which, however, she was not used. 
Afterward she was again fitted out, and com- 
menced a voyage from Boston to Port Royal, 
8. C., on February 24th, 1862. 

She had on board a cargo described as being 
worth one million dollars, including 90 tons of 
gunpowder and all kinds of valuable war material 
and supplies. On the first evening out from Bos- 
ton she got caught in a squall off Cape Cod, and 
lost all her sails and boats, while at the same time 
her rudder was smashed. Then, when drifting 


near Nantucket Shoals, she lost five anchors in 


the attempt to check her career, and afterward 
was blown out to sea. In the first thirty-six 
hours out she lost three men—one of whom was 


-drowned through tie flooding of one of the lower 
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decks. For weeks she drifted eastward without 
either sails or rudder, until she had made seven- 
tenths of the passage to Europe. Then from a 
passing vessel she procured some sails, and canvas 
from which more sails were made. When a jury 
rudder was rigged and she was proceeding back 
toward America she had been thirty-eight days 
out, and of course was given up for lost. On the 
forty-ninth day she arrived with fair winds at 
Port Royal. Here she remained, as receiving, 
hospital and general rendezvous ship, until 1864, 
when she sailed to New York in seven days. As 
a line-of-battle ship with four or five decks she 
was to have carried 84 guns and a full complement 
of 1,085 persons. She never went out again. I 
respected Mr. Clapp when he declared that she 
was a splendid sailer. A sailor must praise his 
ship as every man must praise his wife—even 
though both may be homely enough to stop a 
cable car. 

As a matter of fact, the Vermont’s model looks 
as if it were made by the mile, and sawed off to suit 
the purchaser. In a young country, where relics 
of a past age are few, she is very interesting, and 
we feel that the people of her day must have 
known the same pride in her that the Dutchman 
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had when saying “ Meine Frau is lofely—she ist 
der same shape all der way down.” 

To climb from one deck to another, from the 
men’s dark dormitories in ‘‘the basement” to the 
spar deck on the fifth “story,” was to realize at 
least something of what naval life was in'the last 
century. Of course her interiors are different 
from what they were when she was sailing, some 
of the decks appearing more like soldiers’ barracks 
than anything else. One deck seemed used chiefly 
as a huge room for meals, with the kitchens (they 
seemed too large to be called galleys) close at 
hand, further forward. On another deck were 
the officers’ quarters. The topmost one was coy- 
ered in with a wooden roofing, and here most of 
the drilling tukes place. The decks told some- 
thing of the vessel’s age. After being walked on, 
danced on, drilled on, washed, polished and holy- 
stoned for so long, the heavy oak planking of this 
spar deck was worn till the old-fashioned iron 
spikes were left considerably above the wood. 
Little, old-fashioned cannon were resting upon 
small, antiquated carriages, and where they thrust 
their muzzles through the side of the ship the 
chinks were stopped with canvas to keep the cold 
out. 

The number of men on board of course varies 
continually—generally from 100 to 300. Some of 
them stay for three or four months, while others 
remain a shorter time. On one day of my visits 
ten went to Philadelphia, and on another day 
seven went to Newport, to join the torpedo boat 
Cushing, which is experimenting with the Howell 
torpedo. The life of the men here is governed with 
some naval strictness, although much liberty is 
allowed to them. Every alternate night they are 
permitted to be away from half-past five in the 
afternoon till seven o’clock the next morning. - 

There are three general heads under which the 
men enlist—as seamen, ordinary seamen, or lands- 
men. When one enlists as a “‘seaman,” he is a 
man who has been in the navy before, besides be- 
ing what is known in the merchant service as an 
able seaman. Those shipping as ‘‘ ordinary sea- 
men ” are simply sailors. No matter how well a 
merchant-service. man understands his sailing, he 
must enter here as an ordinary seaman. These 
terms somewhat reverse the order of things as 
generally understood, because the able seaman of 
the merchant service is, on the average, a much 
better all-round sailor than the naval man of the 
same rank whose duties are more confined to cer- 
tain grooves. The term ‘“landsmen” means the 
men enlisting for occupations which are not those 
of a sailor. It includes first and second class fire- 
men, carpenters, stokers, clerks, blacksmiths, etc. 
There are strange exceptions to this. For in- 
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stance, a boilermaker ships as a boilermaker, and 
not as a Jandsman. While the “ landsmen ” are 
in the Vermont they get from $9 to $16 a month, 
until they are drafted to a regular vessel for their 
particular occupations, when they receive much 
higher wages. For instance, a blacksmith goes 
for a term to a cruiser at $45 a month; but , 
when, for any reason, he is returned to the Ver- 
mont, he again becomes a landsman, and receives 
only his $16 a month. Yet boilermakers, having 
shipped as boilermakers, receive $60 on the 
cruiser, and retain the same pay when they re- 
turn to the receiving ship. Ship’s writers, or 
clerks, also retain the same pay when they re- 
turn. 

It isa story true the world over that our old 
friend Jack, whose occupation requires bravery, 
activity and real nerve, is always *‘put upon’”’ 
and discriminated against when others are in 
competition for wages. When mechanics are 
getting from $45 to $70 a month he is bitter when 
he only receives $24; and the question has been 
asked before as to whether it is wise, in the best 
interests of the navy, to keep Jack’s position 
down as it is? Sentiment, no matter who may 
smile at it, is valuable. In his own way, Jack 
has always been full of it. When not mere mat- 
ter of necessity, it has always been youthful senti- 
ment and natural love for the sea and adventure 
that has filled the training ships and produced 
the best navies of the world. And it is sentiment 
that fights the vessel till all’s blue, when your 
$70 machinist cannot see that he gets any more 
wages on a fighting day than any other, and is. 
hunting for a safe hole down around the keelson. 
If history has taught one thing more than an- 
other, it is that victories are only won by those 
who are ready to sell their lives for a sentiment— 
to dare anything in the wild, ecstatic fanaticism 
for flag, faith or fatherland. Men do not sell 
their lives for wages. Machinists are not sailors, 
and never will be. Let us hope that the United 
States will not rue the day it did much to shut 
out from its navy the element which has always 
made Jack priceless to his country. 

The cost of his whole outfit is deducted from 
the wages which the enlister receives. 'Ten dol- 
lars for a pilot coat, $7 for a pair of trousers, $3 
for a shirt, $2 for cap and badge ribbon, together 
with all other wear, keep Jack poor for long. 
These are heavy prices. When he is moved from 
one ship to another the uniforms often differ, and 
in each case he has to take the new kind at fur- 
ther expense. It is difficult to see why Jack 
should pay for his uniform when the soldier gets. 
his free. 

The men are“drilled twice a day for two hours, 
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chiefly in the use of small arms and in the prac- 
tice of singlestick, or broadsword ; while period- 
ically there is a general inspection of hammocks 
and “‘dunnage.” As shown in the accompanying 
pictorial illustrations, the men are instructed in 
the practice of sighting. guns, but only over dum- 
mies made of wood. An officer of one of the 
cruisers said he hoped that soon every receiving 
depot would be given a duplicate of each modern 
gun and torpedo apparatus, so that the men 
might, while they waited here, be taught some- 
thing about them. In the description of the 
Maine’s armament many kinds of guns, etc., are 
mentioned ; and as the men wait at these receiv- 
ing depots for indefinite periods of time, it seemed 
that if they were being instructed in this way they 
would be better employed and be more interested 
themselves than in sighting dummies at marks, 
and gambling away their wages to kill time. 
Some of them have been taught the use of the 
Gatling, and also some old-fashioned guns on the 
training ships for boys—the sailing vessels Monon- 
gahela, Jamestown and Portsmouth ; but most of 
them are those who have lately enlisted. There 
are at least six other receiving depots like the 
Vermont—at Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, N. H., and Mare Island, 
near San Francisco. At none of these depots is 
there any further instruction given than that 
above referred to, as I was informed by an officer 
in the commandant’s office. It is not difficult to 
imagine a sudden demand that would exhaust the 
whole supply, or a case where an entire ship’s 
company.might be required at a moment’s notice ; 
and it seemed that if one of each of the modern 
machines of war were kept at each of the receiv- 
ing depots, together with one or two resident in- 
structors, the men could here acquire a knowl- 
edge which, although often rudimentary, might 
be of vital importance during a period when 
there was no time to instruct them after being 
drafted to a fighting vessel. 

I mingled with these men, and found them ex- 
ceedingly bright— more like smart New York 
mechanics than sailors (except those who had 
cruised and who could be detected at a glance to 
be real Jacks)—and their average intelligence is 
beyond doubt much higher than that of the 
English Jack who has never done anything but 
sail. I felt sure that this class of men would 
prefer to be here instructed in the instruments of 
their new profession. A group of five or six ad- 
mitted that they would, saying at the same time 
that they were ‘‘dead sick of singlestick and 
dummies.” 

About the centre of the island there is a wooden 
house which supplies a good deal: on the ground 
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floor, barber, shoemaker and tailor shops for the 
use of the men, and also the ‘“‘lockup” (called 
“‘the Brig” by the sailors), for those who are 
confined for any cause. Upstairs are large rooms 
which serve as clubroom, chapel, theatre, library, 
picture gallery, reading room, etc. One man 
said : ‘‘ It may seem odd to have the church right 
over the Brig; but it’s the old story, you know— 
heaven up top and hell below decks.” I did not 
see this sheol below, where they say a noisy 
drunken man can make it warm for the temper- 
ance lecture overhead ; but I have arranged to be 
up in the heaven part when they next have their 
theatricals. The reading-room tables are partic- 
ularly well supplied with newspapers and maga- 
zines. ‘hey have church here on Sundays, and 
every Wednesday a lecture. 

One of Jack’s devices to pass the time has been 
sketched by our artist. I did not see the game, 
but it is described as follows: The banker has a 
canvas before him on which six squares and a 
zero are painted. This is laid on the deck before 
him, while the others, grouped around the canvas, 
place their money on the squares they choose. 
Then the banker, by throwing dice from a box, 
indicates the squares which win. The winners 
get paid double the amount of their stakes, and 
the banker, who in the long run has some odds 
in his favor, takes the stakes of those who lose. 
On this portable affair, which much resembles 


‘roulette, several games are played ; and as the 


banker has no unlimited supply of money behind 
him, his position is often a dangerous one. The 
stakes are described as running very high, consid- 
ering the amounts the men receive—as much as 
ten or twelve dollars being staked upon a throw. 
At this rate a few minutes may mean the loss of 
a month’s wages; and there is said to be a great 
deal of suppressed excitement attending it. 
Ignominiously stowed away on a mud bank in 
one of the little inlets of the island is Admiral 


. Porter’s three-million-dollar failure, the Alarm. 


No amount of examination of her can suggest 
where the alleged $3,000,000 went—which sum I 
quote as hearsay, not having proof of its expend- 
iture. She was not built at New York, but I can 
say, from the books of the construction office 
here, that within a few cents of $12,000 has been 
spent in repairs on her in this yard. She is a 
very small and fantastic affair, carrying one 6-inch 
gun forward, and with a long ram bow from 
which to eject a torpedo. As explained to me, 
the idea in her construction was that she should 
ram a vessel low down and get away before any 
harm was done to her. As she only turned out 
seven or eight knots, it is we]l she never had an 
opportunity to exploit her designer’s dream in 
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INSPECTION ON THE ‘‘ VERMONT.” 


battle. er ventilation was so bad that the men 
‘could not stay in her, and the furnaces failed to 
make enough steam. As an old naval engineer 


pithily expressed it, ‘When a vessel burns the. 


jmen she won’t burn the coal.” 


The ancient and disused ship basins and canals 
in this little island are being filled up, and they 
will thus cease to be a source of care to Jack when 
he comes home late at night. Many other im- 
provements have been added to the Navy Yard, 
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A DRAFT OF SAILORS LEAVING THE ‘‘ VERMONT.” 


or are now in progress. The electric-light appa- 
ratus, put in last year, will now enable the work 
of the great workshops and forges, and, in fact, 
that of the whole yard, to proceed at night in the 
same way as during the day, if night duty should 
be ordered. ‘T'wo electric traveling cranes are also 
ordered, at a cost of $100,000—one for each of 
the dry docks. They each will have a lifting and 
carrying capacity of 40 tons, and will be used, 
among other ways, in the armoring of the large 
vessels. ‘T'o do this they will be made so that 
they may be moved to any part of their respective 
docks. 

When vessels of the United States Navy re- 
quire repairs, only the steel ones come to the 


SLEEPING QUARTERS ON A MONITOR, 


Brooklyn Navy Yard. The 
wooden ships go to Ports- 
mouth, N. H. This of 
course only refers to vessels 
on this coast, and not to 
vessels on the Pacific side. 

Nothing could more viv- 
idly recall to the mind’s eye 
the old illustrations of the 
great Civil War than a sight 
of the monitors Puritan 
and Terror as they lie near 
each other at this yard. 
Here was the kind of thing 
which to the boyish imag- 
ination was more interest- 
ing than Jules Verne’s sub- 
marine vessel. On such 
crafts, in the old days, 
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projectiles from many forts and battle ships 
rained as harmlessly as the curses with which the 
shot and shell were freighted. ‘They were lying 
there, broad, black and powerful, and low in the 
water, ‘‘squat like a toad,” as Milton pictures 
Sin whispering destruction into the ear of Eve. 
Strange, ominous, unrelenting, silent, like some 
great river beast waiting for its revenge, and sunk 
beneath the water, all but its eyes and teeth; a 
horrid thing with impenetrable skin—a Gila 
monster which goes upon its belly and whose 
breath destroys life. 

I walked over the plank to the Puritan, and 
stood trying to understand the strength of 14 
inches of nickel-steel armor backed by 20 inches 
of heavy wood, and lined again with steel, when 
the shipmaster came up, and I discovered that I 
had lost my written pass in climbing about the 
other boats. ‘‘ Well, you’re not carrying any 
dynamite, are you ?” he asked. 

I stooped down, and with my handkerchief 
measured the awful sides of her. ‘I was think- 
ing of blowing your boat up,” I said ; “‘ but I’m 
afraid the dynamite I’ve brought is not sufficient 
to be of any use.” Te liked this, for he had a 
very proper pride in his fiend of a boat; and he 
took me through every part of her, and down in 
the semi-darkness below, and across narrow steel 
beams on which there was no flooring. True, the 
possible drop into the machinery was only seven- 
teen feet, but I felt that it would be pleasanter to 
play chamois somewhere else. 

The working of the Hitchborn turrets in these 
monitors and cruisers is something about which 
many thousands of people are curious, and as I 
spent several interesting hours going over this 
vessel and her plans of construction, I can give 
the inexpert kind of explanation which readers 
most easily retain in the memory. As you walk 
along the deck you come to a round stationary 
tower which rises to the height of five and a half 
or six feet. The interior of this circular wall is 
made of two plates of half-inch steel of the strong- 
est kind, outside of which is a solid wood backing 
8 inches in thickness. Then, outside of all, and 
incasing the wood, is an armor of nickel steel 14 
inches thick. This structure is called the bar- 
bette. On looking over the top of this into its 
interior you see that the steel deck on which it 
rests extends inward for perhaps 4 feet to a round 
hole of, say, 17 feet in diameter, which opens down 
to a lower deck. At the margin of this circular 
hole is a rim or track on which the little wheels 
of the turret will run when it is placed in posi- 
tion. Now, the turret is shaped something like a 
soldier’s circular tent, flattened at the apex and 
with its drop sides somewhat drawn in at the 
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bottom. It is made of steel, and with great 
strength, and its sloping roof carries an extra 
armor of 8 inches of steel. The lower and outer 
rim of its circular roof is just a little lower than 
the top of the barbette, and then its sides con- 
verge inward to the size of the hole through the 
deck, where the wheels on the encircling rim or 
track support it and enable it to revolve freely in- 
side the barbette. 

It will be seen from this that missiies from the 
enemy cannot do more than strike or glance off 
the round and heavily armored barbette or the 
revolving roof. Through the roof and directly 
over the upper edge of the barbette the two guns 
of the turret issue side by side. If they are 10- 
inch guns they have a length of 28 or 30 feet ; if 
12-inch, their length is about 35 feet. So it will 
be noticed that not much more than their breeches 
are inside the turret. The rest of their great 
length of barrel has to take chances outside. Ap- 
parently the only weak spot in the invention is 
this exposure of so much gun barrel to the en- 
emy’s fire. The Puritan’s 12-inch guns, which 
are 35 feet long, have 22 feet of them exposed. 
It was difficult to get reliable information, but I 
was told that it was customary, after firing both 
guns, to revolve the turret. If the guns take 
long to load, this would bean advantage; but if 
they load quickly, the increased risk of twice pre- 
senting the whole area of their sides would have 
to be considered. 

The sighting, the elevation and the depression 
of the guns, and also the revolving of the turrets, 
are done by hydraulic power. Their recoil is con- 
trolled by the same power—also the lifting of the 
cartridges to the breech and the loading; but the 
apparatus which supplies these effects is too intri- 
cate to admit of description here. 

The Puritan is more than fifteen years old, 
and she lay unused on the stocks for a long time. 
She is now being improved, armored and given 
two large turrets, one forward and one aft. over 
the keel and not at the sides, as in the Maine. 
To do this two of her boilers had to be taken out, 
which, as she is built for harbor defense or river 
service, and not for speed, will perhaps never 
prove to bea drawback. On a steel superstruct- 
ure deck she will carry two Hotchkiss rapid-firing 
guns, and in the fighting top on the single mast 
one or two Gatlings will be placed. With a free 
board of only about three feet it will be difficult 
for an enemy to hit her hard ; and her machinery 
and magazines will be far below the water line, 
though she draws only 18 feet of water; so that 
with her 280 feet of length, 68-feet beam, and heav- 
ily armored decks, she will certainly be a powerful 
opponent. 
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The 7Zerror is a smaller vessel of the same de- 
scription, about 250 feet long by about 52 wide, 
which can move at about nine knots an hour. 
She will have an 8-inch armor all round, and 
carry five small rapid-firing guns besides the four 
10-inch breech-loading rifles in her two turrets. 
These turrets, though formidable, are not on the 
modern Hitchborn type, but are an old-fashioned 
improvement on the original invention by Cap- 
tain John Ericsson. They will be similar to 
those now carried on her sister ship, the Mianto- 
nomoh, whose plates were rolled in England, and 
which were ordered before the Hitchborn patent 
made every other kind of turret a back number. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard is really a section of 
acity, with its paved streets and squares, and 
containing block after block of immense store- 
houses, offices and guardhouses; also factories 
and machine shops in which almost everything a 
steel cruiser requires is made. The whole is sur- 
rounded, except on the water side, by a high wall 
through which there are but two carefully guarded 
entrances. On the river side a sentry is placed at 
every spot where a landing could be effected. The 
factory where exquisite workmanship is given to 
ships’ brasses would alone require a chapter of 
description. Although the machinery of the 
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Maine was supplied by the Quintard Iron Works: 
Company, the capacities of the yard have now ex- 
tended to making all the machinery our ships re- 
quire. The engines and boilers for the Cincinnati 
and Paleigh are almost completed, and each set 
will be put together and tested in every way be- 
fore any part goes aboard. 

None of the vessels known as the White Squad- 
ron were built here, but at Chelsea, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco. A magazine paper of prac- 
ticable length cannot attempt to describe the 
works, uses, products and possibilities of this 
Navy Yard. The factories where boilers are being 
made through which a coach and four could be ‘ 
driven, and the numberless machines which cut 
the hardest steel as a spoon cuts ice cream, and 
many other subjects for description, must be left 
over, as well as the description of the 3,000-ton 
Cincinnati, which will be launched in a few 
months. But enough has been said to show the 
formidable character of the vessels which can 
here be produced. As this is only one of several 
localities able to do the same work, we incident- 
ally gain a fair idea of the facility with which the 
United States may, if desired, create a navy that 
will take a respectable rank with those of the 
European powers. 
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Mr. FrepeErRIcCK R. LEYLAND, the head of the 
well-known Liverpool Leyland line of steamers, 
whose sudden death has been lately announced, 
realized at his residence in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Prince’s-gate his dream of living the 
life of an old Venetian merchant in modern Lon- 
don. On entering the large entrance hall, the 
first thing that strikes the visitor is the staircase, 
with its fine balustrade of gilt bronze which once 
adorned Northumberland House. The color of 
the hall and of the staircase is green from the 
foot to the top of the house. The whole is 
paneled in shades of willow. The dado of the 
darker shades is enriched with panels imitating 
aventurine lacquer, decorated with delicate sprigs 
of pale rose and white flowers in the: Japanese 
style. These panels were painted by J. A. MacNeill 
Whistler. On the walls of the staircase are ar- 
ranged Burne-Jones’s “‘ Circe,” lossetti’s ‘ Lov- 
ing Cup” and Legro’s ‘‘ Rehearsal,” while on the 
walls of the hall itself are placed ‘‘ The Sea Spell,” 
““Die Manibus” and ‘La Pia,” by Rossetti ; 
“Cupid Revering Psyche,” by Burne-Jones, 
A.R. A., and a portrait by G. F. Watts, R. A., 


of Rossetti. These give the keynote to the late 
Mr. Leyland’s tastes. The place of honor in his 
house is divided between Dante Rossetti and 
Sandro Botticelli. 

The dining room is famous in the art world as 
the ‘‘ Peacock Room.” This description it owes 
to the decoration with which Mr. Whistler has 
enriched the walls. The general color scheme of 
the room is turquoise-blue and gold, and the only 
ornaments are pieces of blue and white china, 
displayed on shelves of carved and gilt wood. 
The room, as it was originally conceived, was 
hung with Spanish leather, and it was by a mere 
fluke that Whistler came to decorate it. The 
story is as follows: Mr. Leyland, having pur- 
chased a picture by Whistler, representing a 
damsel in a Japanese robe, hung it over a fire- 
place, where it still remains. Mr. Whistler hav- 
ing inspected the arrangement, complained that 
the red flowers scattered over the gold ground of 
the Spanish leather hurt the harmony of his pict- 
ure, and proposed to paint them out. Mr. Ley- 
land had given a thousand pounds for his Span- 
ish leather, but he nevertheless allowed the 
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impressionist leader to have his way, whereupon 
Whistler went on painting and painting until 
the Spanish leather disappeared entirely, and a 
new and absolutely unique decorative scheme of 
blue and gold, in which the chief motive was pea- 
cocks and their feathers, appeared in its place. 
Walls, woodwork and ceiling are entirely covered 
with these Japanese compositions... Over the 
buffet at the end of the room opposite the fire- 


place is an oblong panel sixteen feet long, where 
Mr. Whistler has depicted two peacocks in ag- 
gressive attitudes, designed in gold on a blue 
ground. One peacock of unruffled elegance is 
supposed by some subtle interlinear readers to 
represent the artist, and the other peacock, with 
disordered plumage and irate mien, standing on 
a pile of shekels, is identified with the artist’s 
patron. The background is dotted with flying 
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feathers and masses of gold, and the whole com- 
position has reference, we are told, to a difference 
that arose between the artist and the late Mr. 
Leyland with respect to the cost of the work. 
This cryptic panel was the painter’s vengeance, 
but its hidden meaning is so discreetly concealed 
that it would remain lost in the spirited charm 
of the whole, had not anecdotic memories treas- 
ured up the souvenir of the artist’s wrath and of 
its ingenious manifestation. 

It is a remarkable fact that, besides estranging 
Whistler and Mr. Leyland, the ‘‘ Peacock Room” 
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had a far more tragic consequence, Mr. Jeckyll, 
who had designed and completely finished the 
room when Mr. Whistler appeared on the scene, 
had already suffered several disappointments, 
owing to accident having deprived him of the 
credit of his work in Mr. Leyland’s house. When 
Mr. Jeckyll saw the Spanish leather disappear 
and the peacock harmony in blue and gold be- 
come the talk of London, he went home and 
commenced to paint the floor of his bedroom 
gold, and in a few weeks he died imsane in a 
private lunatic asylum. The pictures are choice. 


THE UNDERCURRENT. 


By CHARLES H,. CRANDALL. 


THe times drag on. 


Why is it thus that men 


Are but the subjects of dull, soulless things 
When God said unto them: Be ye as kings! 
Why see we such applause tumultuous when 
One man becomes what all were meant to be ? 
Why see so many faces on the street 
Hard-lined by pressure of a cruel fate— 
Men gazing hard for what a child should see? 
Why is life’s dew thus dried in early morn ? 
The answer falls as lightning from above: 
More than my spirit do ye prize your dust! 
O sorrow-fronting rabble, you do turn, 
With eyes averted, from your angel. Love: 
A demon leads you. and his name is Lust. 
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By Lucy H. Hooper, 


StRANDED! That one emphatic word best ex- 
presses my position this pleasant June morning. 
The catastrophe that has swept away my savings, 
the carefully garnered sum that was to pay for 
my summer in Europe, is commonplace enough. 

Banks break every day, and the funds of trust- 
ing depositors disappear in the collapse. I was 
one of those confiding depositors. Before me lies 
my cherished letter of credit, just a sheet of worth- 
less waste paper—nothing more. And when my 
hotel bill has been paid, and I have settled for that 
particularly stylish black lace bonnet that tempted 
me on the Rue St. Honoré the other evening into 
becoming its purchaser, I shall stand alone in 
Paris with just thirty-seven francs in my purse. 
Stay—let me be exact—thirty-six francs and fif- 
teen sous, to speak correctly. 

And what an idiot I was not to have bought a 
return ticket when I engaged my passage! But I 
was so miserably run down when I started, and I 
had a vision of a visit to Berlin to investigate 
the Koch lymph question, and also I indulged 
in a dream of a trip to Vienna and a conse- 


quent excursion to Trieste and Venice; and in 
fact there were so many delicious possibilities be- 
fore me that I could not decide what line of 
steamships I ought to come home by, or what 
exact date to fix for my voyage. And here I am, 
as I said before—stranded ! 

Well, Pll think the matter over. I'll bathe my 
face and smooth my hair, and then I’ll go around 
to the little restaurant where I have been wont 
to take my meals, and I’ll spend a few of my re- 
maining francs on w good dinner. And then I 
will try to come to some decision. I want to 
think out some plan by which I can remain in 
Europe for some time longer. I should hate to 
go creeping home, wailing and crestfallen, like 
a dog that has had his tail pinched in a doorway. 
Besides, I need the change so sorely, and I am 
just beginning to feel the good effects of my trip. 
I’ll manage to stay over here somehow. I'll sink 
the M.D., and look for a situation. But a situa- 
tion—as what ? I know little or nothing about 
foreign travel, so I cannot turn into a courier 
maid. I never could make my own dresses or 
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arrange my own hair satisfactorily, so I would 
hardly pass muster as a lady’s maid. I know 
barely enough French to make my wants known 
and to get along with, so it is impossible for me 
to try for a place as governess, even if I were 
well up in the other fashionable accomplishments 
of the day, which unfortunately Iam not. I can 
neither paint, nor sing, nor play upon the piano. 
The position for which I am really suited is that 
of nurse, or of companion to an invalid lady. Vl 
e’en stifle my pride and sink the M.D., as I said 
before, and look abont me in search of such a situa- 
tion. There are so many sick persons who come 
abroad in search of health that I might possibly 
discover a place that would be just what I wanted. 
Then I would remain on this side of the Atlantic 
for some months longer, and might have a ckance 
of finishing my researches into the nature and 
effects of vegetable poisons as compared with 
those of mineral ones. At all events, I'll write 
out an advertisement for the British Blazer, and 
I'll take it around at once before going to my 
dinner. 

June 25th.—I take up my notebook to record 
the swift and unexpected success of my little 
scheme. I have been engaged by Dr. Laurence 
Hurst as companion to Mrs. Hurst, who is in 
very delicate health, and who needs amusement 
and occupation for her mind. Dr. Hurst has 
himself taken the whole charge of his wife’s case, 
and I can see that he is very jealous of any inter- 
ference with his measures, for he asked me very 
particularly if I could be relied upon to admin- 
ister medicines and to carry out his directions in 
all respects. I replied meekly that I had always 
been accustomed to obey my employers’ wishes, 
and that I should never think of running con- 
trary to any orders that I might receive. What 
a providential thing it was for me, that twinge of 
pride that led me to conceal my actual status as 
a regularly diplomaed physician ! For, from what 
I can see of Dr. Hurst, Iam certain that he would 
never have consented to endure the presence of a 
rival doctor beneath his roof and at the bedside 
of his wife. Fortunately, I persuaded the kind 
friends that were my references as to respectabil- 
ity and capability to keep silent on the subject of 
my profession. So to-morrow I shall enter on my 
functions as plain Miss Davis—no longer Jane 
Davis, M.D. 

June 26th.— She is a most winning creature, is 
Mrs. Hurst, fair and delicate, with great, soft, 
wistful brown eyes like those of a pet doe. ‘There 
does not seem to be very much the matter with 
her. Certainly she is not consumptive, and I 
can ascertain no symptoms of heart disease. Still 
she is far from well, and I shall study her case 
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with interest. Meanwhile, I am already deeply 
interested in her as an individual, and not as a 
case. The plaintive sweetness of her voice, the 
timid touch of her delicate fingers when she took 
my hand in hers, and the shy, pretty way in 
which she said, ‘‘ Now I hope you are going to 
take good care of me and help dear Laurence to 
make me well,” all captivated me forthwith. I 
am not altogether so fascinated with Dr. Hurst. 
He is small and dark and florid, is a great so- 
ciety man and an accomplished dancer, I am 
told, but he has a nervous, uncertain way of 
looking about him, and of acting, as well. 

He fusses over the mails, and torments every- 
body about his letters and papers, and as soon as 
they arrive he goes off to his own room to read 
them. However, he is certainly most devoted to 
his wife, and watches over her with unreniitting 
solicitude. They have two fine children; Hugh, 
a rosy, sturdy boy of four, and Baby Madge, who 
is just eight months old, and a most winsome 
little creature, as even I must confess, though in 
my position as an old maid I ought, I suppose, 
to abominate babies. But Madge is one of those 
cooing, laughing, sociable little things that make 
friends with every stranger on the spot—never 
cries, and is altogether delightful. Mrs. Hurst 
is not strong enough to have her little ones much 
with her, but her half-hour’s play in the morning 
with the baby is, for her, I can see, the chief event 
of the day. She has an excellent nurse for them 
in the shape of a sturdy, good-natured Alsatian 
woman, called Catherine, whose patience, even 
with boisterous Hugh, seems to be untiring. 

July 3d, Boulogne-sur-Mer.—Here we are, es- 
tablished at this old-fashioned place of seaside 
resort, The move was rather a sudden one. The 
weather became very warm in Paris, so Dr. Hurst 
made up his mind to bring the whole party down 
here, having great faith in the tonic quality of 
the air, and also approving of the smooth, sandy 
beach as a playground for the children. Mrs. 
Hurst would have preferred Houlgate or Etretat, 
on account of the presence at either of those 
places of quite a number of her acquaintances, 
but her husband was deaf to her gentle pleadings. 
““ My dear Jessie,” he said at length, rather im- 
patiently, “society and excitement are just the 
worst things possible for you in your present ail- 
ing condition. Here at Boulogne you have noth- 
ing to do but to recline on your chaise longue at 
the window, and look at the sea and read novels, 
and make haste to get well.” 

“‘T suppose Laurence is right, Jane,” she said 
with a sigh, after he had left the room. ‘Ido 
wish he could hasten my recovery in some way. 
It is so tiresome to he suffering always, and to 
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feel oneself growing weaker day by day. Jane, 
Iam beginning to believe that I shall never get 
well—that I am going to die.” 

«Dear Mrs. Hurst, you must not take to im- 
agining all sorts of dismal things. Your recovery 
is only a question of time. And with a skilled 
physician always at hand——” 

«And one who loves me so and watches over 
me so carefully, and with such a faithful nurse as 
yourself, I ought to shake off my sickness very 
speedily. I have an idea, Jane—but you must 
say nothing about it to Laurence, for I once said 
something of the kind to him and he got really 
quite angry with me: I think if I took less med- 
icine that I should feél better.” 

Perhaps the medicines she is taking do not suit 
her case. At all events she is looking very ill— 
far worse, in fact, than she did a week ago. Still, 
I have privately investigated the prescriptions, 
and they seem to be simple enough, and precisely 
suited to the nature of her illness, being chiefly 
preparations of iron in different forms. And as 
Iam pledged to follow out the doctor’s orders in 
all respects, I cannot very well encourage Mrs. 
Hurst in her idea of dispensing with drugs, even 
for a time. 

July 8th.—Decidedly Mrs. Hurst is growing 
worse. I can see a marked change in her within 
the last two or three days. And I am beginning 
to believe that Iam professionally considered an 
arrant idiot. In spite of my medical studies, and 
the brilliant way in which I passed my examina- 
tion, and my real enthusiasm for my profession, 
I fear that I am lacking in one of the most essen- 
tial of a doctor's. qualifications—the power of 
diagnosis. - I cannot make out what it is that ails 
this poor lady at whose bedside I have been 
watching for so many days. And, to make things 
worse, Dr. Hurst has been summoned to Paris on 
important business, which will detain him for a 
week or ten days. I can see that Mrs. Hurst feels 
his departure very much, though she is too weak 
to be very demonstrative. Ilowever, he has caused 
all the medicines that she is to take during his 
absence to be made up in sufficient quantities to 
last till his return, and has left me written direc- 
tions as to the administering of them (in what 
proportions, at what intervals of time, ete.). But 
the invalid will sadly miss, I fear, his constant 
companionship and his tender care, for he always 
insists upon preparing and administering even 
her beef tea or milk and lime water with his own 
hands. 

July 14th.—Iam pleased to be able to record 
a decided improvement in Mrs. Hurst’s condi- 
tion. She is brighter and stronger, and declares 
that she feels infinitely better, in spite of the 
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fact that she sadly misses her husband’s watchful 
tenderness. But she takes nourishment now with 
genuine relish, and even with something of an 
appetite, and she had a game of romps with little 
Hugh this morning which would have quite tired 
her out a week ago. Also she is resuming one by 
one the occupations that she had wholly laid aside. 
For instance, she wrote quite a long letter this 
morning in answer to one just received from her 
intimate friend, the Countess Cecchi, an Italian 
lady whose acquaintance the Iursts made when 
they were at Monte Carlo last winter, and who 
stood godmother to little Madge, her own name 
being Margherita. She sent Mrs. Hurst one of 
her latest photographs the other day. What an 
exceedingly handsome woman ! 

I must not forget to record a piece of stupid 
awkwardness on my own part which I perpe- 
trated on the very day of Dr. Hurst's departure. 
It may serve as a warning to me to be more care- 
ful in future, if I set it down here in writing. In 
getting out the bottle containing the tonic, on 
whose effects the doctor relies so much for Mrs. 
Hurst, I let it slip from my fingers, and it fell 
on the marble hearthstone and was smashed to 
pieces. Luckily the side of the phial on which 
was pasted the label inscribed with the directions 
and the number of the prescription was merely 
cracked, so I was able to have the medicine made 
up again. I shall pay for the fresh bottle out of 
my own pocket, as a fine for myself for having 
been a fool, and shall say nothing about the acci- 
dent to anyone. 

July 20th.— Dr. Hurst returns this evening. 
The improvement in his wife’s condition con- 
tinues. If she goes on getting better in the same 
proportion that she has done within the last few 
days, she will be a well woman by the time we 
leave Boulogne. 

July 24th.— Mrs. Hurst is again very ill, and 
the doctor is more nervous and anxious about her 
than ever. He scarcely ever leaves her bedside 
except to open and read the letters and papers 
which arrive for him daily by mail. These he 
takes to his own room, and he shuts himself up 
there to peruse them at his leisure. I am certain 
that in the last lot he received there was a letter 
from the Countess Cecchi. Her handwriting is 
very peculiar, being unusually bold and heavy for 
a woman, and I recognized it in the direction. 
He said nothing to Mrs. Hurst about it, however. 
The countess sent yesterday a pair of gold-em- 
broidered Turkish slippers for the baby; tiny 
babouches in velvet, with wads of paper stuffed in 
the toes to keep them in shape. A pretty token 
of remembrance, though little Madge is not quite 
old enough to put them on. 
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July 25th.—I am beginning to suspect that so please do not mention to him the fact of my 
some of the worst of Mrs. Hurst’s symptoms are having used it.” 
caused by arsenic. Iasked her the other day if July 2%//.— Mrs. Hurst’s symptoms are much 
she had ever taken any as a cosmetic to improve aggravated. Ifa change does not take place within 
her complexion. She smiled faintly, and said the next fortnight she will not live three weeks. 


‘(THE BABY WENT FAST ASLEEP IN MY ARMS; BUT I STILL CONTINUED MY NOISELESS PACING TO AND FRO.” 


that at one time an eruption had made its ap- A horrible suspicion has gradually been taking 
pearance on her face, and she had taken a prepa- shape and consistency in my mind. Seen by the 
ration of arsenic for some months to remove it. _—_light of recent occurrences, it seems to me that 


«* And you never take any now, my dear lady?” Mrs. Hurst is dying slowly by poison. But who 
‘©Oh, no! Dr. Hurst would not approve of it, is giving it to her? Itisnot I. Can it be—— 
Vol. XXXIIL., No. 4—26. . 
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A strange occurrence has just come to arouse 
my suspicions to keen activity. Mrs. Hurst had 
been trying to take some milk and lime water 
prepared with a tablespoonful of brandy, and all 
measured out by her attentive husband. She had 
swallowed only a small portion of it, and the doc- 
tor was coaxing her to to drink some more, when 
little Hugh came trotting into the room. Ie 
spied the half-emptied tumbler on the tray, and 
seized it with a cry of triumph. His father lit- 
erally struck the glass out of the child’s hand, 
turning ghastly pale as he did so. Mrs. Hurst 
was startled by the crash, but the doctor laid the 
blame on the little boy’s carelessness. Yet the 
breakage was not ITugh’s fault, but his own. 

I have secured the bottom portion of the tum- 
bler, as of course I helped to pick up the broken 
glass. It still contains sufficient milk to serve for 
an analysis. 

July 29th.—I have made the analysis. My 
worst suspicions are confirmed. ‘The milk was 
heavily charged with arsenic. I shall begin at 
once to administer antidotes to the patient. Also 
I have had duplicate bottles of her medicine 
made up, which I keep under lock and key, and 
which I substitute for those which Dr. Hurst 
investigates so carefully. But how to find out 
the truth ? How am I to establish that link 
which is always so difficult to demonstrate in 
cases of poisoning—that which connects the poi- 
soner with the crime? I must be on the watch ; 
else, as the dangerous symptoms in Mrs. Hurst’s 
malady begin to become ameliorated once more, 
the criminal, grown desperate, may be impelled 
to strike a decisive blow. 

But what can be his motive ? Why should any- 
one wish to murder so gentle and inoffensive a 
being as Mrs. Hurst ? And from whence does 
he procure his supplies of poison ? His prescrip- 
tions are all harmless; of that I have already 
assured myself. Perhaps I am mistaken, after 
all. But no, the poor lady’s symptoms are un- 
mistakable—and then that incident of the glass 
of milk. 

August 5th.— Let me write down a relation of 
the events that have just transpired, though I 
can hardly as yet command myself enough to do 
it coherently. 

Two days ago Mrs. Hurst, who has been gradu- 
ally improving (thanks, I am assured, to the an- 
tidotes I have been administering to her in secret), 
was lying in bed in avery tranquil, if feeble, state. 
At the foot of the bed, and consequently screened 
from view by the bed curtains, which are looped 
back, falling at the head and foot of the couch, 
was placed a low table, above which hung a mir- 
ror. Dr. Hurst, after luncheon, brought in his 
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writing materials, and declared that he meant to 
answer a number of letters to go by the post of 
the afternoon. ‘‘ But I will not desert you, Jessie, 
dear, or even go as far as the sitting room. I 
will not disturb you, but will be here within call.” 
Mrs. Hurst acquiesced in her submissive, affec- 
tionate way, and the doctor sat down to his cor- 
respondence. 

Just then Catherine brought in the baby to 
show off her new pretty slippers, the Countess 
Cecchi’s gift, which were worn that day for the 
first time. The little one was sleepy, and was 
inclined to be cross, so, as it was the nurse’s 
dinner hour, I told Catherine that I would take 
charge of the child, and would try to get her to 
sleep if she would leave her with me. The truth 
was that I wanted to keep my eye on Dr. Hurst, 
a proceeding that I could very well manage whilst 
walking up and down the room with the baby. 
For a very thick letter, directed to him in the 
peculiar handwriting of the Countess Cecchi, ar- 
rived for him this morning. He retreated as 
usual to his own room to read it, and came forth 
looking visibly discomposed, and he has been ab- 
sent-minded and gloomy ever since. 

Time went on. Mrs. Hurst dozed, the doc- 
tor wrote, and the baby went fast asleep in my 
arms; but I still continued my noiseless pacing 
to and fro. At last the doctor finished his volu- 
minous epistle, signed it in his usual elaborate 
fashion with a grand flourish, got out an envelope, 
folded the written sheets and slipped them into it. 
Just then his valet, Watson, tapped softly at the 
door to announce the arrival of an English tailor 
from London with half a dozen suits that Dr. 
Hurst had ordered, and over the nonappearance 
of which he had been fussing for some days past. 
So, merely wetting the gummed edge of the en- 
velope flap, the doctor closed it, but without writ- 
ing the direction he tossed the blank envelope on 
the writing table, turned, and went off in a great 
hurry. 

Now was my chance—now or never! [I Jaid 
little Madge softly down on the sofa, and snatch- 
ing up the sheet of blotting paper that Dr. Hurst 
had been using, I held it before the mirror. Here 
and there a word only was legible, but those words 
confirmed my worst suspicions. I took possession 
of the letter, and hastily folded and placed some 
sheets of paper in an envelope precisely like that 
which Dr. Iurst had employed. Leaving this fac- 
simile on the desk, I hid the real letter in my 
pocket, rang the bell to summon Catherine, and 
giving over the sleeping child and the slumbering 
invalid to her care, I hastened up to my bedroom, 
bolted the door to insure myself against interrup- 
‘ion, and with a throbbing heart and trembling 
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fingers I proceeded to open the letter. This is 


what I read: 


“My Own Darina, My Onty Love: I cannot tell you, 
dearest and most adored of women, how much your last 
letter has distressed me. I can understand your impa- 
tience, but wait. and bear with the suspense and the anx- 
iety of the affair just a little longer. I promise you that 
the crisis shall not be long delayed. I cannot comprehend 
how it is that Mrs. Hurst has lived so long. I thought her 
death imminent when I went off to Paris a few weeks ago 
(as I wrote you, I left so as to be out of the way when the 
final catastrophe took place), but when I returned I found 
her decidedly better. 

“One thing I have discovered: she used to take small 
doses of arsenic some years ago for the improvement of 
her complexion, and so her system became accustomed to 
the action of that poison, and she was thus enabled to re- 
sist its effects for so long. Also I mistrust that companion 
of hers—Jane Davis. I.fancy she suspects something, but 
it is no matter if she does; I have never ordered or pur- 
chased a grain of arsenic all through, my wife’s illness, 
thanks to your wise suggestion of sending me whatever we 
found necessary. That was a capital idea of yours to for- 
ward the arsenic in the baby’s slippers. I really thought 
that supply would prove quite sufficient to finish the affair, 
but there have been delays—inexplicable delays. So we 
must try something else—something that will act with cer- 
tainty as well as speedily. I suggest prussic acid, and send 
you the formula required to procure it. Have this pre- 
scription made up five or six times, for the single dose, 
though strong, would not necessarily prove fatal. I can 
administer it in a glass of almond cream, which Mrs. 
Hurst is fortunately very fond of, so that the peculiar 
odor of bitter almonds will excite no suspicions. You see, 
impatient though I am to fly to your side, I understand 
how to take all necessary precautions. And when all is 
over, what an existence of love and joy and luxury lies be- 
fore us! 

‘My wife’s will, leaving me her whole fortune (with 
reversion to the children, unhappily), is neither to be at- 
tacked nor set aside. I took good legal advice on that ques- 
tion when I was in Paris the other day. It will trammel 
us greatly to have the enjoyment of the income from the 
estate merely, but I could not persuade Jessie to leave me 
her fortune absolutely, as I wished her to do. However, 
we shall be wealthy enough to realize all our dreams of 
splendor—Love’s paradise walled around with gold! I 
think you had best send the prussic acid in some other 
article of finery for Madge. One of those large-sized 
Roman sashes would do to envelop it in, or you might 
send the baby a second pair of slippers; Mrs. Hurst was 
8o pleased with ‘the first pair. I think we have taken our 
precautions to perfection. No one can connect either one 
of us with Mrs. Hurst’s death, even should the fact of the 
poisoning be found out, which is simply impossible. 
Good-by, my dear love. In a few weeks we shall be to- 
gether, never to be separated any more. 

‘* Yours, adoringly, Laurence Horst.” 


When I had read the last word of this dreadful 
letter I crushed it between my shaking hands and 
thrust it into my breast. What was I to do? 
How was I to save the unhappy lady from the 
direful fate that threatened her ? The law ? The 
commissary of police ? Yes—yes—that was it—I 
must hurry to the police office. But while I was 
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in the act of tying my bonnet there came a tap 
at the door, and Catherine’s voice cried, glee- 
fully: ‘‘Come downstairs, Mlle. Jeanne — come 
down! The brother of madame has just arrived, 
and she wants you to help her to dress herself. 
And you must get out the new morning gown 
that monsieur brought her from Paris—so come 
—quick !” 

‘‘Her brother ? Heaven be praised !” I mur- 
mured to myself as, throwing aside my bonnet, I 
hastened downstairs. 

Ifound myself face to face with astrongly built, 
scrious-looking gentleman, Gilbert Flemming by 
name, a lawyer of high repute, as his sister had 
often told me. After the first agitated greetings 
between the long-parted brother and sister were 
at an end I took Mr. Flemming aside, told him 
the whole story of Mrs. Hurst’s illness, and ended 
by placing the intercepted letter in his hands. As 
may well be imagined, he was inexpressibly 
shocked. 

“IT came to Europe on a sudden impulse, Miss 
Davis,” he said, ‘and I did not write to announce 
my coming, wishing to give my poor sister a sur- 
prise. It is as well that I did so, for, had the 
exact date of my arrival been known, that scoun- 
drel would probably have terminated his nefarious 
work before I could get here.” 

Dr. Hurst was arrested for the attempted mur- 
der of his wife before the sun had set. In his 
elegant, carefully arranged clothing was found 
stored away enough poison to have killed a reg- 
iment. There was a packet of arsenic in the 
breast pocket of his dress coat, and another of 
corrosive sublimate in the lining of his dressing 
gown, and soon. And he must have had some 
deadly drug secreted in some hiding place in the 
suit he had on when he was taken, for, though 
he was carefully searched before he was locked up 
in his cell, he was found dead the next morning, 
with every token of a death by poison on his 
distorted features. He had destroyed all the 
letters written to him by his accomplice ; so the 
Countess Cecchi, not less guilty than himself, 
and probably more so, got off scot-free. 

Mrs. Hurst long lay at death’s door, no less 
from the shock to her system from learning of 
the guilt of her idolized husband and his subse- 
quent suicide than from the effects of the poisons 
that had been administered to her. She recovered 
at last, and Mr. Flemming took her and her little 
ones back with him to the United States. He has 
settled on me a comfortable little annuity, as a 
reward, he said, for saving his sister’s life. So I 
mean to remain in Europe for at least a year 
longer, to complete my investigations into the 
properties of mineral poisons. 
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THE GRANDE ALLEE, PERE-LACHAISE, 


CITIES OF THE DEAD. 


By Marc F. VALLETTE. 


Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone, 
Sad luxury! to vulgar minds unknown, 
Along the walls where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallow’d mold below; 
Proud names, who once the reins of empires held, 
In arms who triumphed or in arts excell’d ; 
Chiefs grac’d with scars, and prodigal of blood; 
Stern patriots who for sacred freedom stood ; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 
And saints who taught, and led the way to heaven. 
—Tickell on the Death of Addison. 


Next to the manner of laying out the dead and 
preparing them for their eternal sleep, the atten- 
tion of the living has been directed in an especial 
manner to the best means of disposal of their re- 
mains and of perpetuating their memory. That 
burial out of sight was the original mode of dis- 
posing of the dead there can be no doubt, for we 
find Abraham bargaining with the sons of Heth 
for ‘a possession of a burying place” that he ‘‘may 
bury his dead wife out of sight.” We see also that 
a cave in the field of Machpelah “ was made sure” 
unto Abraham ‘‘for that purpose.” Among the 
Greeks and Romans burial places or cemeteries 
were at a distance from towns or cities, whilst the 
Jews had their sepulchres in gardens or in the 
fields. Thus we find Joseph of Arimathea, after 
obtaining the body of Jesus from Pilate, taking 
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it to a ‘‘ garden” where there was ‘‘a new sepul- 
chre wherein no man had yet been laid.” 

In later times cemeteries enjoyed the same right 
and degree of asylum, in the case of criminals 
fleeing to them for shelter, as the churches to 
which they were attached. And when the pro- 
fane money changers and bench merchants, at- 
tracted by the crowds that frequented the ceme- 
teries on given days, sought to display their wares 
and ply their occupations within its walls, the 
church rose up and decreed (Council of Lyons, 
1244) that ‘all trading, marketing, adjudication, 
trial of criminals, and secular business of every 
kind, in churchyards no less than in churches, 
should cease forever.” 

But it is not our purpose to follow the history 
of human burial in all its interesting details in 
different civilized and uncivilized nations. We 
propose to deal with the cemeteries and burials of 
only one of the great capitals of Europe, and this 
will give us ample food for thought and for a care- 
ful study of the human heart. 

We are accustomed to regard the Parisians as a 
gay and frivolous people. Paris’ own sons have 
spoken of it as sadly irreverent and as totally 
skeptical. How true this may be we are not pre- 
pared to say. We do know, however, that with 
all its frivolity it is not devoid of heart, and as 
regards respect for the dead, it is unequaled by 
any city in the world. No sooner does a hearse 
appear along its streets or boulevards than all 
noise seems to cease, and one would think that 
animation had suddenly become suspended. Rich 
or poor, young or old, that lifeless form that two 
days ago might have passed along unheeded by 
the busy throng is now treated with the greatest 
respect. The flying vehicles that during his life 
would have run over him in their rapid course 
now stop suddenly to give him passage. The 
soldier on guard presents arms, women make the 
sign of the cross and men bare their heads. 

Nor is the conduct of Parisians less respectful 
in the cemeteries. In no city in the world are 
they visited more frequently nor more reveren- 
tially. The crowds that repair to them converse 
but little, and that little is in subdued tones. 
Those, even, who are so fortunate as to have 
neither friend nor relative buried in them rarely 
fail to visit the cities of the dead at least once or 
twice a year. But it is on the lst and 2d of No- 
vember, the Feast of All Saints and the Feast of 
All Souls, that the cemeteries are most frequented. 
On the approach of these days withered bouquets 
are replaced by fresh ones, faded wreaths give 
place to new ones, growing flowers are carefully 
trimmed and watered, plots are cleared of falling 
leaves, and everything that friendship and affec- 
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tion can devise is done to show that the departed 
are not forgotten. 

When these days arrive the mortuary stores that 
line the streets leading to the cemeteries do a 
thriving business. Garlands of immortelles and 
of beads and suitable plants of all kinds find ready 
purchasers. The natural effect of sorrow for the 
dead is, under Christian influence, to elevate the 
mind, hence it symbolizes its belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul and its faith in the ‘“commun- 
ion of saints” by the selection of sweet-scented 
evergreens and flowers that betoken the love of 
the living and the virtues of the departed. 

Let us visit Pére-Lachaise, the best known and 
the most beautifully situated of Parisian ceme- 
teries. It is situated on the height often called 
Mont St. Louis, from its being the spot where 
Louis XIV., when a child; witnessed the engage- 
ment of the Faubourg St. Antoine. The ground 
passed into the possession of the Jesuits in 1705; 
and it was from their superior, Pére Lachaise, the 
confessor of Louis XIV., that it takes its name. 
In 1763 the Jesuits were expelled from France, 
and their property was sold. In 1804 it was laid 
out as a burial ground, and it has been added to 
from time to time, until now it covers an area of 
about 110 acres, laid out with regularity and good 
taste. The trees are fine, and the shrubbery is 
well cared for. Broad.walks and drives extend 
through all parts of the grounds,.and are lined 
with, perhaps, the handsomest and most costly 
monuments and tombs to be found in any ceme- 
tery in the world. But it is not so much the 
monuments, the shrubbery nor the beautiful trees 
that give the place its greatest attraction. It is 
rather due to the fact that it is the last resting 
place of so many distinguished men and women, 
the artistic, literary, scientific, military and polit- 
ical celebrities of France. Here are musicians, 
actors, painters, sculptors, poets, authors, novel- 
ists, soldiers, sailors, good and bad, all widely 
separated in life, but united here in death. 

From the heights of the cemetery a fine view 
of the great city may be obtained when the smoke 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine does not float too 
heavily through the atmosphere. The busy, 
noisy streets below present a strange contrast to 
the silent avenues within the cemetery inclosure, 
and to which many of those who tread the gay 
thoroughfares are now hastening. Only a few 
years, and they will lie here, perhaps in the 
Fosses Communes, and their places in the bright, 
gay city will be filled by others as careless as they 
are now. Everything around the heights is so 
peaceful that it is hard to realize that they were 
ever disturbed by the roar of the cannon and 
the gleam of the sabre. Yet, it was here, when 
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the Allies attacked Paris on March 30th, 1814, 
that three determined assaults were made by the 
Russians before they were successful. _ Here, too, 
in 1871, the Communists made their last stand. 
Nine hundred of them fell in the defense of the 
cemetery, or were shot after its capture, and two 
hundred of them were buried in quicklime in one 
large grave, and seven hundred in another. 

The entrance to the Cemetery of Pére-Lachaise 
is in the centre of a semicircular recess, over the 
gate ot which is inscribed: ‘‘Scio enim, quod 
Redemptor meus vivit, et in novissimo die de 
terra surrecturus sum. (Job xix. 25.)” On the 
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marble bed, and the inscription upon this monu- 
ment tells us that his son, the architect, was laid 
beside his father in 1854. Adjoining this is the 
beautiful tomb of Beulé, the archeologist, who 
died in 1874, Next comes the elaborately wrought 
family vault of Dantan, the sculptor; next, an- 
other family vault, but less elaborate, of Achille 
Fould, Minister of Finance, who died in 1869 ; 
and just beyond this the tomb of Gioachimo An- 
tonio Rossini (born, 1792 ; died, 1868). A bust 
of the great composer is seen upon his monument, 
but his remains are no longer in Pére-Lachaise. 
They were removed to Florence in May, 1887, on 
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right : “ Qui credit in me etiam si mortuus fue- 
rit vivet. (St. John xi. 25.)” On the left: <‘Spes 
illorum immortalitate plena est. (Wisdom iii. 4.)” 

We enter the Avenue Principale, and find on our 
right the office of the conducteurs, or guides, who 
are waiting to make a fee of three francs. Next we 
come to the Aumdnerie, or chaplain’s quarters, and 
soon we cross the Avenue des Puits on the left 
and the Avenue Circulaire on the right of the 
Avenne Principale, the slight ascent of which we 
are following. On the left we come to the Vis- 
conti monument. Visconti, pére, the noted phi- 
lologist, who died in 1818, is seen resting upon his 


the occasion of the grand celebration in honor of 
the completion of the magnificent cathedral. 
Music and poetry are inseparable, and it would 
seem that even in death they must needs go to- 
gether, for next to the tomb of Rossini we read 
upon another monument some beautiful lines sug- 
gestive of eternal youth, and written by Alfred de 
Musset (died, 1857) himself. A few steps farther 
up the avenue bring us to the monument of Gen- 
erals Clément-Thomas and Lecomte, the first vic- 
tims of the Commune, who fell in 1871. This 
monument is a masterpiece of its kind, and the 
sculptures are by Cugnot. That those who sleep 
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beneath it are not forgotten is attested by the 
wreaths of immortelles that are always to be seen 
upon it. 

The engineer Lebas (died, 1873), who, in 1836, 
erected, in the Place de la Concorde, the Obelisk 
of Luxor on the spot where so many thousands 
perished by the guillotine, sleeps his last sleep 
only a few steps before we reach the Monument 
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looks down upon us from an imposing pedestal. 
‘The iron railing that surrounds this tomb is cov- 
ered with wreaths bearing the word ‘‘ Souvenir.” 
We now come to the sarcophagus of Victor Cousin, 
author and philosopher, who died in 1867 ; and be- 
yond this, and nearly opposite the empty tomb of 
Rossini, we see the bust of Auber, the composer, 
by Dantan. Standing beside this tomb, we seem 
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‘du Souvenir, erected to the memory of the dead 
whom poverty or ingratitude have left without a 
fitting memorial. 

Crossing the Avenue Principale and returning 
the way we came up, we find the monument of 
“Thomas Couture (died, 1879), the painter, with a 
‘bust and genii in bronze by Barrias; another step, 
and the bronze bust of Ledru-Rollin (died, 1875) 


to hear the distant echo of those melodies that 
were the delight of Parisians for nearly half a 
century. Further down we come to the tomb of 
Dominique Francois Jean Arago (died, 1853), one 
of the most popular physicists belonging to the 
first half of the present century. It is embel- 
lished with a bust by David. 

We are once more near the main entrance, but 
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before turning into the Avenue des Puits let us 
visit the Jewish burial place. It is separated 
from the cemetery proper by a wall, and is closed 
on Saturdays. Here we shall find the tomb of 
Rachel, the tragedienne, who died in 1858. It is 
a little stone chapel, with a grated door, built over 
the grave. Over the entrance is the simple word 
“Rachel.” Kind friends keep the flowers fresh 
and hang bright immortelles over the vault. <A 
basket is placed in the chapel to receive the cards 
of visitors to the tomb. Behind it is the rich 
Epstein chapel, and further on to the left of the 
path is the chapel of the Rothschild family. At 
the northwest end is the Mohammedan cemetery, 
or plot, for the burial of persons of that faith. It 
is separated by a high wall from the rest of the 
grounds. The Queen of Oude and her son, who 
died in Paris, so far from their Orienta] home, 
are buried there. 

Just north of the Jewish cemetery is a tomb 
that never fails to attract attention. It is built 
from the ruins of the Abbey of the Paraclete, and 
is the common grave of Abélard and Héloise. The 
former died in 1142 and the latter in 1164. It is 
a sarcophagus with recumbent statues of the illus- 
trious dead clad in the habit of their order. Over 
them is a Gothic canopy. This tomb is often dec- 
orated with fresh flowers and wreaths, the offer- 
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ings of disappointed lovers, to whom the inclos- 
ure is holy ground. A 

Many of Napoleon’s marshals have found a 
resting place in Pére-Lachaise—Lefebvre, Mass¢- 
na, Davout, Macdonald, Junot, Grouchy, Mortier 
and Suchet—and in the midst of a pretty flower 
garden, with no stone or inscription to mark the 
spot, Marshal Ney, the ‘‘ bravest of the brave,” 
sleeps his last sleep. Béranger, the people’s poet, 
who died in 1857, slumbers hard by, as he re- 
quested, in the same grave with Manuel, the or- 
ator. Not far from him are Foy, the soldier au- 
thor; Barras, the chief of the Directory ; Ben- 
jamin Constant; and Caulincourt, the grand 
chamberlain of Napoleon. <A few steps farther 
bring us to the semi-Oriental mausoleum of ‘the 
Countess and of Prince Demidoff, members of a 
wealthy Russian family. Turning to the right, 
we come to the tombs of La Fontaine, the fabulist, 
and Moliére, the dramatist, and a little further 
on Laplace, the mathematician. 

If we follow the Avenue des Acacias, to the left 
we shall find the magnificent new monument of 
the Thiers family ; here, too, we shall find Maret’s 
temple, with Doric columns but no inscription ; 
De Biré’s chapel, with a beautiful bas-relief of 
Christ as the Vanquisher of Death, by Duseigneur, 
and near by the monument of General La Valette. 
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It is divided into three parts. The upper part 
shows a bust of the famous Director of the Post 
Office who was condemned to death in 1815; the 
central section represents his rescue from prison 
by his wife, who exchanged clothes with him and 
courageously remained in his place; whilst the 
lower portion is the vault containing the remains 
of this faithful and devoted pair., 

_ Further up the hill and nearly at the top we 
find Géricault, palette in hand, reposing upon a 
splendid tomb executed by Etex, and ornamented 
by a striking bas-relief representing the ‘“‘ Wreck 
of the Medusa.” 

The monument to the ‘Soldiers who fell in 
1870-71” is a pyramid of granite with four 
bronze statues of soldiers by Schroeder and Le- 
févre. It was erected by the government. 

It would be impossible to name even a fair pro- 
portion of the celebrities buried in this famous 
cemetery. In the course of a ramble through this 
silent city of the dead the eye will rest upon some 
of the brightest names in France. Here, too, are 
the good and the bad, the great and the humble. 
Here lie Mlle. Lenormand, the famous Sibyl; 
Mlle. Mars, the actress; Hérold, the composer ; 
Eugene Scribe, the author ; Sidney Smith, who 
held Acre so bravely against Napoleon ; Dupuy- 
tren and Nélaton, the famous physicians ; David, 
the painter ; Bizet, the composer of ‘‘ Carmen ” ; 
Pradier, the sculptor ; Mme. Blanchard, the aéro- 
naut who perished while making an ascent ; the 
National Guards killed at Buzenval, January 19th, 
1871 ; and the Féderés, whose memory is kept 
alive by the countless wreaths that decorate the 
wall, and which the revolutionists still hang there. 

In all Parisian cemeteries there are three classes 
of graves. The first, those over which splendid 
monuments and chapels and even humbler stones 
are raised, belong absolutely to the family or friends 
of the deceased, and can never be disturbed unless 
the cemetery be removed. These are called.‘‘ Con- 
cessions 4 Perpétuité,” and may be secured for 
500 francs, or half that sum for a child under 
seven years of age. These spaces are about 224 
square feet. The charge for a larger space is aug- 
mented in an increasing ratio, the price of each 
square meter (about 114 square feet) beyond six 
being 1,000 francs. The next class is the “‘ Con- 
cessions Temporaires,” which provides that a grave 
shall not be disturbed for ten years. It costs 150 
francs. The last of all are the “ Fosses Com- 
munes,” or common ditches, which contain from 
40 to 50 coffins. Here are buried the poor and 
uncared-for. The coffins are placed in rows and 
close together. They are often rough pine boxes, 
but it not infrequently happens that they hold 
rare and beautiful forms. The name of each oc- 
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cupant and the date of interment are marked on 
each box. When the fosse has received its allotted 
number the dirt is thrown in, well mixed with 
lime to assist the process of decomposition and 
destroy the poisonous vapors which might arise 
from so much decaying humanity. Every five 
years the fosses are cleared out. It seems very 
hard, but in a great city like Paris it is deemed 
unavoidable. To persons unaccustomed to scenes 
like this the fosses have a revolting appearance ; 
but the birds sing gayly above them, the sunshine 
falls tenderly upon them, and, in many cases, the 
dead are better off even in their crowded resting 
places than the still more crowded and wretched 
ones who mourn them in the stern city below. 
Look down into that fosse and read the red lines 
on the poor boxes within it. Tere is an old ow- 
vrier, as rugged, perhaps, in life as the box that 
now holds his mortal remains. TIlere, a tiny case 
incloses a baby form. Alas! poor mother, place 
your pretty flowers here while you may ; when the 
fosse is filled up it will be only a few short years 
when the spot where your darling now lies will be 
the cold bed of another! Here is a better casket— 
one of oak, or covered with cloth—holding one too 
dear to be put to rest in a common box. The 
next one, plain and rough, bears a tender legend 
in the coarse, red chalk marks: ‘‘ Marie, bien 
aimée.” So well loved, and yet she must come to 
such a place! The little crosses over these tem- 
porary graves are hung with wreaths of flowers 
as well as those over the wealthier tombs ; for love 
and tenderness are not confined to the rich. 

All burials within the Department of the Seine 
are conducted by the Compagnie des Pompes 
Funébres, whose charges are regulated by a tariff 
varying from 12 francs 75 centimes to 10,000 
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-franes, exclusive of the honorarium of the cler- 
_gymen. ‘I'wo chaplains are attached to each cem- 
etery for the gratuitous performance of funeral 
services for the poor. 

At the foot of the Butte Montmartre, between 
Barriére Blanche and that of Clichy, is the Cem- 
etery of Montmartre, the oldest burying ground 
in modern Paris, and long known as the Champ 
du Repos. It was the first formed beyond the city, 
and was originally a gypsum quarry, but has been 
so much enlarged and improved that it now almost 
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of 1848 ; the Duchess d’Abrantés, wife of Marshal 
Junot, whose monument is decorated with a me- 
dallion by David d’Angers ; Heinrich Heine and 
his wife, Mathilde, who repose under a simple 
tombstone with a marble tablet; whilst a large 
block of marble marks the last resting place of 
Paul Delaroche, the painter. Here, too, we shall 
find the heart of Marshal Lannes, whose body 
has found a glorious resting place in the Pan- 
théon. 

In the first avenue to the right of the Avenue 
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‘rivals the famous Pére-Lachaise in beauty. A 
portion of it is laid out asa burying ground for 
‘the Jews, and among the various handsome mon- 
uments it contains is that of Halévy, the com- 
poser of “La Juive.” Whilst Montmartre does 
not contain as many historical celebrities among 
its dead as Pére-Lachaise, and is regarded as a little 
more lourgeois, yet its monuments bear the names 
of great men, too. Here was buried Daru, the 
historian of Venice; Marrast, the Republican 
writer, and President of the National Assembly 


Principale are four tombs of Polish refugees, the 
first of which bears the inscription, ‘‘ Exorciare 
aliquis nostris exossibus ultor.” (May an avenger 
some day spring from our ashes.) 

Along the Carrefour de la Croix we come to a 
cross, at the foot of which are buried the * Vic- 
tims of the Coup d’Etat of 1851,” and further on 
the vault of the Cavaignac family, to which be- 
longed the author Godefroy, who died in 1845, 
and the general, Eugene (died 1857), who was 
President of the French Republic in 1848. The 
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recumbent figure of the general, in bronze, is by porphyry, with a lyre and palm branch of bronze. 
Rude. A gigantic angel sent from Florence by Victor Massé, another musical composer, is hon- 


Carniero marks the tomb of Miecislaus Kamienski, 


a Polish volunteer, 
who fell at Magenta 
in 1859. 

In the Avenue Cor- 
dier we shall find a 
sarcophagus with a 
statue of Calliope by 
Godebski. It is erected 
to the memory of 
Théophile Gautier, the 
poet, who died in 1873. 
The inscription is 
worth reproducing : 


** Lioiseau s’en va, la feu- 
ille tombe, 
Liamour s’éteint, car 
e’est l’hiver. 
Petit oiseau, viens sur 
ma tombe 
Chanter quand l’arbre 
sera vert.” 


At the end of the 
Avenue des Anglais re- 
poses Jacques Offen- 
bach, the opera-bouffe 
composer. He died in 
1871, and sleeps under 
a rich monument of 
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ored with a marble column ornamented with a. 


lyre and surmounted 
by an urn. A tall 
stela ornamented with 
a medallion and sur- 
mounted by a group of 
rays displays the name 
of Berlioz, another 
composer, against the 
gray sky. 

Of all the cemeteries 
of Paris, Montparnasse 
is the least attractive. 
The ground is flat, 
the walks painfully 
straight, there is but 
little shade, and the 
graves are ranged in 
severe rows. In place 
of the elegant, light. 
and amiable literary 
celebrities who sleep in 
Montmartre, Montpar- 
nasse contents itself 
with such academic 
writers as Desiré 
Nisard and St. René 
Taillandier, linguists 
like Littré and Egger, 
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eccentric philosophers like Proudhon, historians 
like Henri Martin, jurisconsults like Ortolan, 
lexicographers like Larousse, more or less austere 
professors like Albert Dumont and Valette, the 
theologian Besnard, and Th. Olivier, the founder 
of the Ecole Centrale. ‘he only poet who has 
sought rest in this inclosure is the unfortunate 
Moreau. Among the savants may be mentioned 
Leverrier, the astronomer; Malte-Brun, the ge- 
ographer ; Niepce de St. Victor, the inventor of 
photography ; and Admiral Dumont d’Urville, 
who, after twice circumnavigating the world, per- 
ished by a railway accident on the Versailles road. 

But we must not imagine that art has been 
banished from this city of the dead. Near the 
entrance, on the right, is the tomb of Henri 
Martin, the historian, who died in 1883. It is 
a small pyramid, the corners of which are en- 
riched with palms. Behind it, a space inclosed 
by a railing, is the burial place of the Sisters of 
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Charity. Among them lie the remains of Seur 
Rosalie Rendu, who received the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor in recognition of her Chris- 
tian charity and heroic conduct on the battle- 
fields of the Crimea. 

In the new part of the cemetery rises a large 
monument to the memory of soldiers who fell 
in the defense of their country. Opposite is 
another to the pompiers, or firemen, who died in 
saving the lives and property of their fellow citi- 
zens. 

In the Avenue de l'Ouest we shall find the 
tomb of the distinguished Admiral Dumont d’Ur- 
ville, alluded to above. It is a grotesque monu- 
ment, with scenes from his voyages. 

Montparnasse is the most recently opened of 
Parisian cemeteries. Until 1824 it had been 
used only as a burial place for the unclaimed 
dead from the hospitals and for the victims of 
the neighboring place of public execution. 

In the Rue de Picpus is the small Ceme- 

tery of Picpus—not public. It contains the 
tombs of the members of some of the oldest 
families in France, such as the Montmorency, 
De Noailles, Gramont, Crillon, Montalem- 
bert, etc. At one end is the Cimetidre des 
Guillotinés, where 1,300 victims of the Rev- 
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olution, executed at the Barriére du Tréne, are 
buried. In one corner is the tomb much visited 
by our country people—that of the gallant Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, the friend of America. 

It would take too long to describe the tombs, 
or even to mention the names, of the great men 
and women who have sought their eternal rest in 
the cemeteries of Paris. They are, nevertheless, 
attractive not only on account of the memories 
they awaken, but for the lessons that may be 
learned while wandering through them. For a 
few years affection decorates the tomb of departed 
worth, but as one generation follows another we 
learn to realize the bitter truth contained in the 
words of a French poet : 


. . ' 
“ Lioubli, c’est une fleur qui pousse sur les tombes.” 


But it is not in the cemeteries of Paris that we 
are to find the finest specimens of mortuary mar- 
bles. The Cathedral of Notre Dame, St. Nico- 
las du Chardonnet, St. Gervais, St. Eustache, 
St. Roch, Notre Dame des Victoires, and, indeed, 
nearly all the old churches of Paris, are adorned 
with monuments to the illustrious dead which 
command interest and admiration from an art- 
istic standpoint. 

Let us visit the Church of St. Nicolas du Char- 
donnet. In the beautiful Chapel of St. Charles 
is the monument of the painter Lebrun, and that 
of his mother. The monument of Lebrun stands 
under a beautiful stained-glass window, and con- 
sists of a pyramid, at the summit of which is a 
bust of the great artist by Santeuil. The monu- 
ment to the artist’s mother was executed by 
Colignon. She is represented in the act of leav- 
ing her tomb on hearing the sound of the trum- 
pet of Resurrection. 

At St. Gervais was once the magnificent tomb 
of Chancellor Le Tellier. It was originally sur- 
mounted by a superb arch of black marble orna- 
mented by festoons and foliage in gilded bronze, 
with weeping genii, and on the archivolt rested 
the figures of Justice and Prudence. This mon- 
ument, like those in other churches, has suffered 
not a little by the ravages of time, and still more 
by the violent and iconoclastic hands of the rev- 
olutionists. 

Another example of this is to be found in the 
Church of St. Roch. The monument to the Duke 
de Créqui, sculptured by Mazeline and Hurtrelle, 
lost its base when transported from the Convent 
of the Capuchins, in which edifice it was origi- 
nally located. 

Of the beautiful monument of Le Notre (a 
landscape painter who died in 1700), executed by 
Cotton, there remains only the bust by Coysevox. 
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Of the monument of Pierre Mignard, by Le- 
moyne, and which originally consisted of three 
large figures, two genii and a kneeling statue of 
the Countess de Feuquiéres, daughter of Mi- 
gnard, there remains nothing but the bust by 
Desjardins. The tomb of Cardinal Dubois, a 
beautiful work by Coustou, has shared the same 
fate. 

Yn the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires are 
to be found some old tombs that have escaped 
mutilation. Those of Lulli and of his father-in- 
law Lambert, the two most celebrated musicians of 
their tine, occupy the second chapel to the right 
on entering the church. They are by Michel 
Cotton, and possess no little merit. 

In the Church of St. Eustache may be seen the 
monument of Colbert, the able Minister of Fi- 
nance of Louis XIV. It consists of a sarcopha- 
gus of black marble, with a kneeling figure of 
Colbert in white marble by Coysevox. On one 
side of the sarcophagus is a figure of Abundance, 
by Coysevox, and at the other one of Religion, by 
Tuby. 

The tombs in Notre Dame are well worth see- 
ing, while that of Archbishop Darboy, who was 
shot down by the Commune in the Prison of La 
Roquette, in spite of the efforts made by Mr. 
Washburne, the American Minister at Paris, to 
save him, will be of interest to Americans. Ilis 
blood-stained cassock and rochet are reverently 
preserved, and may be seen in the sacristy of 
Notre Dame. , 

But the tomb that attracts the most attention 
in Paris is the beautiful work of Visconti under 
the magnificent dome of the Invalides. In an 
open circular crypt, 20 feet in depth and 36 feet 
in diameter, is the sarcophagus containing the 
mortal remains of Napoleon Bonaparte. It rests 
upon a mosaic pavement which represents a 
wreath of laurels, and is 13 feet long, 6 feet 6 
inches wide and 14 feet 6 inches high. This 
sarcophagus consists of a single block of reddish- 
brown granite weighing 67 tons, and was brought 
from Finland at a cost of 140,000 francs. ‘The 
walls of the crypt are of polished slabs of granite 
adorned with ten marble reliefs representing 
some of the great reforms introduced or fostered 
by the mighty dead. The twelve colossal Vic- 
tories between these reliefs were among the last 
works of Pradier. The six trophies consist of 
sixty flags brought from the Luxembourg. On 
the pavement around the sarcophagus are re- 
corded the names of battles. One hundred and 
sixty feet above the crypt rises the lofty dome, 
through the stained-glass windows of which a 
faint bluish light falls upon the tomb below, and 
enhances the solemn grandeur of the scene. 
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Whether we wander among the stately tomb- —_ « when self-esteem, or others’ adulation, 
stones of Pére-Lachaise or Montmartre, or gaze Would cunningly persuade us we are something 
with admiration upon the monumental marbles Above the common level of our kind, 
that adorn our grand cathedrals, the truth forces The grave gainsays the smooth-complexion’d flatt'ry, 
itself upon us that— And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are. 


MORTUARY CHAPEL OF THE PAINTER CH. LEBRUN AND HIS MOTHER, CHURCH OF ST. NICOLAS DU CHARDONNET. 


“* BE MERCIFUL!’ I GASPED, AS L GROVELED AT HER FEET.” — 


Tithe: POOL OF 


By OLIvE 


I wave always been a student of philosophy, 
and my greatest pleasure has been in reading the 
works of such great thinkers as Kant, Hume, 
Gibbon, Darwin, Spencer, Mills and others ; and 
as I read, to make copious notes in large blank- 
books—notes which I fondly hoped might some 
day form the foundation of a work of my own, 
which would place my name on as high an intel- 
lectual plane as those whose works I so loved. 

Vol. XXXTIT., No. 4—27. 
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HARPER, 


Iam not a rich man, and my love of books cost 
me many little comforts ; but I counted the dep- 
rivation as a small matter. 

I married young, I should mention, and am the 
father of three children. I managed to get along, 
though only by the practice of considerable econ- 
omy on my wife Milly’s part and mine, particu- 
larly in the matter of books. 

To be sure Milly did not sympathize with my 
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philosophical turn, and search into the mysteries 
of the universe, and was apt to pull me up quite 
short when I allowed myself to attempt to explain 
some abstruse subject, and actually seemed to 
think the study of the toes on our latest born’s 
feet more interesting. 

I’m not saying that Milly wasn’t a good wife. 
Far from it, for I willingly attest to her good 
qualities. She was an excellent housekeeper, a 
good cook, a careful manager, a tender, conscien- 
tious mother, and a faithful, patient wife, with 
no will but mine. She was pretty, with clear, 
blue-gray eyes, wavy brown hair, a candid, truth- 
ful forehead, and rather a wistful-looking little 
mouth. Her color was not as good as it used to 
be when we were first married, though I scarcely 
see why she should have faded so, for she did all 
her own housework, took care of the children and 
sewed their clothes; so it was not from lack of 
healthful exercise. 

There is always more or less noise where there 
are children, and at last I rather took to reading 
in libraries, and at the library I met two or three 
kindred spirits. 

I can scarcely convey to you my exceeding 
sense of pleasure in finding myself in such con- 
genial society. We were all, so to speak, steeped 
in philosophy, and we had all read nearly the 
same books, and we discussed them day after 
day for six or eight weeks; and it is difficult to 
describe the intellectual stimulus of such asso- 
ciation. I counted the very minutes while doing 
my unpleasant clerkly labor. 

Finally one of the gentlemen, a Mr. Osborne, 
invited me to go with him to a famous club which 
met weekly for the discussion of all occult ques- 
tions and the advancement of philosophical re- 
search. 

The parlors were full whem we reached there, 
and as I crossed the threshold I felt suddenly up- 
lifted and nerved by something new to my expe- 
rience. I had, however, no time to analyze my 
sensations, as I was introduced to my host and 
hostess, and from that moment on my every fac- 
ulty was aroused to its utmost to keep pace with 
the grandeur of the thoughts I heard expressed 
on every side. 

I felt myself drawn by some unseen power to- 
ward a group near an alcove, and in a few seconds 
more I was introduced to Judith Varcoe. It was 
her presence I had felt as I entered the room. I 
knew it now, as I stood beside her. 

What did she look like ? The reincarnation of 
all that was grandest and most beautiful in all 
women that had ever lived and died ; all beau- 
ties, all charms, all the sinuous graces and all the 
strength of all the goddesses of ancient days, and 
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habited in some strange garb that was half Greek, 
half Egyptian, and all over the wondrous grace of 
the women of the Bible days, in the way of fold» 
and fashion. The colors were rich and warm, 
with a profusion of rough, red hammered gold 
in girdle and bracelet, and bands were in her 
hair holding their place on her imperious head 
like a triple crown. 

Her rich, large nature predominated every- 
thing, and I stood on the threshold of a new 
existence that suddenly seemed to me to stretch 
and widen as broad and grand as the universe. 
And then to hear her talk! Before this all phi- 
losophy had been to me something abstract, some- 
thing to weigh, measure, think over and try to 
reason into my own intelligence by slow and pain- 
ful degrees; but every word spoken in that low, 
yet penetrating, vibrating voice carried convic- 
tion and meaning with it asthe words fell from 
her full, red lips. 

When she would stand among us like a grand 
and magnificent queen, and throw out her splen- 
didly perfect white arms as she would portray 
space, instantly my understanding widened, and 
I seemed to feel the measurelessness of it. She 
told us that space was the infinite enlargement of 
nothingness, and I immediately conceived the true 
significance of what had heretofore been meaning- 
less words. 

She stood there in her matchless beauty like 
some grand goddess, and explained that every- 
thing that exists was evolved from matter, and 
that matter was coexistent with space ; that 
time is simply the beginning of eternity, and 
that it also was from the beginning one of 
the three great agents whose work has evolved 
everything. JIIow calmly and conclusively she 
proved to us that there was no Creator—never 
had been one, nor had one ever been needed, 
since time, space and matter had been all-power- 
ful! that, in short, they had been so all-suffi- 
cient to themselves that they had evolved each 
other as well as everything else ; and much other 
argument of the same sort, too great, too grand, 
too exalted and too profound to have ever been 
thought out by any other woman—or, indeed, 
any man either. 

While speaking, her cheeks would glow as red 
as scarlet, and her great dark eyes flash magnetic 
fire. Her breath would fairly scorch her lips, 
and her deep voice would grow keen and strident 
as the winter wind that sweeps all before it. 
From the moment I saw her I existed only in 
her presence. 

I went home in a dream, and I know that I 
staggered like a man intoxicated ; and I tried to 
school myself into submission to the fate that 
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would separate me from that glorious embodi- 
ment of all I held most entrancing for one long 
week, when I might see her at my friend’s house. 

At the next meeting I hung entranced upon 
her words. Again I was dazzled by her beauty, 
and again believed her soul-inspiring arguments. 
I even tried sometimes to combat her assertions 
for the simple sake of hearing her talk and to 
have a valid excuse for lingering near her; but 
she was past mistress in the art of argument, 
and would set up her premises and follow them 
point by point until she reached her conclusion 
with a noble rhetorical climax that left me, not 
convinced—for I was convinced that she was right 
before I begun—but satisfied that a woman so 
perfect as she, both physically and mentally, could 
not be wrong. 

Time wore on, and I found that Judith Vareoe 
went to several other houses whose owners held 
advanced views, and several liberal clubs, and I 
arranged so that I was nearly always present, and 
_ tried with many miserable subterfuges to keep 
her attention by striving to find new subjects for 
argument. 

Affairs at my home went badly about this time. 
I am sorry to say that Milly showed a very un- 
wifely spirit, and insisted on knowing witre I 
spent so much of my time, and with whom; and 
as I considered it entirely beneath my dignity to 
tell her, she grew angry, and we had several 
scenes which I greatly deplored. But I now saw 
her in her true light—a selfish and exacting per- 
son, of a mean and little nature, ignorant, and 
with no wish to improve ; and I grew to hate her 
and to wish she had never crossed my path. 

The Philosophical Society met every night in 
one house or the other, and I was always there. 
Judith Varcoe was always present, and now when 
the sessions were over I walked home with her, 
and we continued our conversations; for I had 
never yet dreamed that I was in love with her, as 
people regard the meaning of the word. I only 
knew that when in her presence I lived the full 
and perfect intellectual life I had so often longed 
for, and that when I was away from her I was but 
a simple machine capable of going through the 
daily duties laid out for me, and I had never 
thought for one moment that this superb woman 
would or could love me. We had met on the 
plane of intellect solely, and found true affinity 
only in that—so I thought. 

At last there came a time when it was clear to 
us both. I was not shocked, neither was she. I 
scarcely know how we came to know the state of 
our hearts, but at last we did know it, and. both 
felt alike on the subject, and argued that Fate 
had done us a wrong which we were bound to 
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right. We were made for each other, perhaps 
were halves of a something which had existed be- 
fore, countless eons ago, and had resolved into 
the elements to be taken up in atomic masses and 
joined to other atoms, and thus one soul had been 
divided into two bodies, and—nothing should be 
allowed to stand in the way of our union. 

Our union! When I admitted the possibility 
of that to my own consciousness I became almost 
mad with delirious joy. We who believed in no 
God, no laws that were laid down on the pretense 
of their being sacred ordinances, no authority 
from anything above or about us, we needed noth- 
ing more than the knowledge that we had found 
ourselves the two halves of a perfect whole—so I 
thought, and I believed she thought so, too. 

But Judith argued that, while we did not ac- 
cept the long-ago exploded beliefs of others, there 
was still a moral obligation to conform to the laws 
that society had set up as a safeguard for itself, 
and she told me in a few determined words that 
she considered marriage as the most exalted and 
binding of all moral obligations. 

I spoke of Milly and the children, and tried to 
say—I know not what now; but she coldly drew 
her arm from mine, and with the air of an out- 
raged queen she left me. 

I followed, and begged her to let our relations 
remain the same as they had been before, but she 
vouchsafed me no reply, and entered her home, 
leaving me standing there half mad. 

I went every night to the meetings which had 
given me so much pleasure before, but she was 
colder than ice itself to me, while she shed the 
light and warmth of her glorious beauty and in- 
telligence on others. ‘ 

I bore it as long as I could, and at last, one 
night as she was going home, I hastened to ‘her 
side and said : 

“What must I do ?” 

There was a silence as we walked along, until I 
thought she would never speak ; but at last she 
whispered : 

«She must die.” 

‘* Murder Milly ?” I gasped, staggering. 

“In one sense, no. Listen well You feel 
what I do, that we can never be happy through 
all time now unless we can love each other. Do 
you know what the love of a woman like me 
means ? It means a wild delirium of joy and de- 
light that few human minds can imagine. What 
can the poor, pale, cold, passionless existence you 
have led heretofore show you now ? Nothing but 
hatred and disgust, and you would end in the 
same thing alone, as you would do at my bidding. 
pee my way would be merciful, painless, swift, 
and’ you would lead her on for years, killing her 
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by such slow degrees as to 
add torture on torture. 
Will you choose me, with 
all that Iam and can be to 
you, or will you choose her, 
as she has been and always 
will be ?” 

«*T do not understand,” 
I answer, faintly. 

«‘ Well, I will make it 
clearer. Iam now going to 
give you a fact, of which 
few know the extent and 
power. I do, for I have 
studied and practiced on it 
until—until—I know it is 
true, and you shall have the 
benefit of it. Listen well, 
with all your senses alert. 
Thoughts are things. With 
thoughts you can do all 
things. What you have to 
do is to think her to death.” 

«I know I must appear 
dull,” I said, ‘but tell me 
more clearly still.” 

«Once more,” she an- 
swered, “‘ THOUGHTS ARE 
THINGS. 

“You know that we— 
that all things—are made 
up of atoms, and that these 
atoms, as Edison says,* 
and so many others agree, 
are possessed of energy and 
a certain amount of intelli- 
gence individually—at any 
rate, enough to adhere to- 
gether. Now, your wife is 
possessed of w certain 
amount of this atomic mat- 
ter, which adheres together 
and becomes a woman be- 
cause these atoms have 
sufficient energy to do so, 
and because they are in ac- 
cord to do so. 

“Suppose, then, that an- 
other element is introduced 
into her atomic existence 
which is totally at variance 
with it, opposed to it, de- 
termined to break it asun- 
der, to weaken the cohesive 


* Vide Edison on ‘ What is 
Life ?” in the New York Herald. 
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force of these molecules? In that case the whole 
mass of atoms must disintegrate, and she will be 
resolved into nothingness, or, rather, the eternal 
oneness of the universe.” 

“‘But—but,” I cried, with a strange feeling, 
«* Milly will be dead !” 

Judith waved her hand imperiously and con- 
tinued, as if I had not interrupted : 

““You say she is weak-willed, feeble in body 
and with little vitality. It should be easy. Now, 
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strong evil, and the atoms will lose their energy, 
and with that their cohesiveness and their intelli- 
gence become antagonistic toward each other, 
and instead of dwelling together in unity the 
whole structure falls asunder and flies off to build 
up other forms of life—and we will be happy.” 

‘‘Have we a right to build our happiness on 
her death ?” I asked. 

‘‘Has your mind lost its vigor ? 
know there is no death ? 


Do you not 
There can be no death, 
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what you have to do is to stifle all your weak sen- 
timentalism about her, and remember only that 
your thoughts, as you send them out of your own 
brain, are real, tangible things, powerful for good 
or evil as you will it, and think one constant, de- 
termined desire for her to die, and those thoughts 
will reach her, pierce, penetrate and enter among 
her minute atomic existences, and cause them, so 
to say, to quarrel among themselves and fly apart 
as if actuated by positive and negative poles. 
Thus the weak good will be overpowered by the 


nothing but change—everlasting, eternal change 
and the survival of the fittest. The serest leaf in 
the forest that is cnt down by the frost will decay, 
but revive in another form ; the lightest thistle 
down will in time become a part of another crea- 
tion, fairer, perhaps, than. before. There is no 
death—only a change of life ; and if you free your 
wife from_this existence, perhaps her reincarna- 
tion, or her new existence, whichever you may call 
it, will be on a far higher plane than it is now.” 
I was bewildered. I hardly knew what to say 
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or what to do. I thought of Milly, and somehow 
all the best of her qualities and all of her pretty, 
innocent ways seemed to rise up before me, and I 
tried to think of her candid eyes closed in death, 
and I could not bear it. But my brain was ina 
whirl, and we were at Judith’s door before I knew 
it. I think I could have broken off from it all if 
she had not asked me to go in, for the first time, 
and even then I hesitated—until she bent down 
and whispered, so that her breath burnt my cheek : 

“*Come in; we have much to say yet.” 

I followed her, and she lit the gas and sat down 
on a sofa, first throwing aside her long cloak, 
which was lined with some kind of white fur. 
She had on some sort of a gown, almost classic in 
its severe beauty, of a pale pink. How beautiful 
she was ! 

We sat down and talked. I cannot remember 
all that was said ; I only know that little by little 
the idea grew and took shape, and I began to feel 
my mind fill with vindictive thoughts, murderous 
thoughts, horrible thoughts, all centred toward 
Milly, whom I began to regard with hatred, as 
though she was an obstacle that must be put out 
of the way. 

I had never been alone with Judith before, ex- 
cept as I had walked with her along the streets, 
and now the subtle intoxication of her presence 
was almost too overpowering. 

Just then Judith turned to me with a deep, 
red gleam in the depths of her eyes, and put out 
her hands and took my face between them, and, 
leaning forward, kissed me on both eyes. Her 
lips were like flame itself ; and then she drew my 
head down, and for one brief, ineffable moment 
it lay against her snowy shoulder; and then she 
arose quickly, and gathering up her cloak, drew 
it around her, saying, in a cold, metallic voice : 

“© You know what you have to do. When it is 
done, and then only, I am yours. Now, good 
night, and au revoir.” 

Was I to blame that I went mad, with the mem- 
ory of Judith Varcoe before my eyes, the perfume 
of her hair in my nostrils, the burning delight of 
her kisses on my eyelids ? I could not have helped 
doing what I did. 

I did not sleep that night. 
Milly was pale and cross. She would not speak 
to me. I felt as vindictively toward her as if she 
were my bitter enemy, and as I looked at her 
slender figure and thought of Judith Varcoe’s su- 
perb beauty I candidly wished her dead with all 
my heart. The feeling grew upon me. I felt it 
while about my business and coming home, and, 
above all, while in her presence. 

Watching over the sick children, or my contin- 
ual absences, seemed to have soured her, for, in- 


In the morning 
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stead of her old, bright cheerfulness, there was a 
look of settled gloom, and her eyes were nearly 
always red; but if I spoke to her she always 
snapped at me, until I really felt that I was doing 
a simple act of justice. 

One day something occurred that exasperated 
me greatly (I now seized upon all possible occa- 
sions to pick a quarrel, as I felt that gave me 
somehow a better right to do what I was doing), 
and in the midst of it I turned toward her, and 
if ever thoughts could kill mine were murderous. 
I know that I said mentally over and over, ‘* Die! 
die! die!” feeling as though with every word I 
had shot a poisoned arrow into her heart. 

She looked at me with horror depicted in her 
pale face, and sank to the floor, unconscious, as a 
lily is withered in a frosty gale, and lay there. I 
fled, and remained shut in my library for hours. 
I cannot tell what a relief I felt when I heard her 
voice later, and knew by that that she had only 
fainted. 

This was only the beginning of the end. She 
was fading away rapidly, and she was now little 
more than a living skeleton. I kept on with the 
same course of treatment, watching my work and 
gloating over it. 

One evening I went to the first meeting of the 
season, at the same house where I had first met 
Judith, and she was there; and oh, how radiantly 
beautiful! She had on some kind of a white 
gown that made her look like the living statue 
of a Vestal of ancient days. Never had she been 
so grand, so regally beautiful; but she looked 
cold, and as one who was wrapped and enveloped 
in a cloud of some new and sublime truth, and I 
could scarcely obtain from her a cold recognition. 
I bore this as patiently as I could, for I felt that 
this might easily be put on to deceive the world 
of society, of which she was a bright and shining 
star. 

When the evening was well advanced Judith 
took the floor as one in a trance, and such elo- 
quence, such a superb exhibition of knowledge of 
all the sublime truths wrung from strong men’s 
brains by years of endless toil, I shall never hear 
again. All were spellbound. 

She went home alone in her carriage, for she 
was a rich orphan, and I received no response to 
my anxious glances. I walked miles that night 
before I could decide to enter my home, and 
when I did I found Milly sitting up sewing on 
something or other. She looked like a corpse as 
she sat there, and I flew out in a passion of in- 
vective at what I was pleased to term her spying. 
She answered no word, only picked up her work 
wearily, her eyes looking preternaturally large in 
the ghastly pallor of her wasted face. 
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The next day she could not rise in the morn- 
ing. I went into my study and sat down to 
think, and as the result of thought I left word at 
the family doctor’s, for I knew he could do noth- 
ing for her, and I did not want any gossip. 

There was no organic disease, the doctor said, 
but a sort of breaking down of her whole system. 
He left a tonic, etc., and added that she ought to 
have rest, a change of air, a little recreation, and 
then said he would call again in a week. 

I really cannot go into details about those last 
days, but in less than one week it was all over and 
Milly was no more, and three little children were 
crying for their mother, and I was in the house 
alone with her hody. 

TI could not bear it, and I called up the janitress, 
and she and a neighbor came and promised to 
stay while I went out on some “important busi- 
ness.” 

“¢Poor man !” I heard them say as I was going 
out; “he feels bad enough now, though he did 
neglect the poor little saint so. It is always that 
way. They regret when it is too late.” 

I could not keep those two last words out of my 
mind as I hastened on toward Judith’s home. It 
was barely seven o’clock, and I knew she would be 
there, and I must see her. I wrote, ‘‘I must see 
you,” on a card, and waited in the parlor for her 
to come down. I had been kept at arm’s length 
long enough. She was mine now, and I had come 
through a terrible path to meet her, and had paid 
a great price ; and my passionate love surged up 
until my very brain was on fire as I thought of 
her peerless beauty and her towering mind. Oh, 
how I loved her! How I longed for her presence ! 

At last she entered the room, but not as I had 
hoped, not asI had expected. There had come 
between us a something intangible but impass- 
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able, and I stood with my hands outstretched, de- 
nied speech. 

She smiled, a cold little smile, just such as a 
society lady can bestow upon a stranger, and said 
nothing. : 

At last I could speak hoarsely. 

«Judith, Judith, it is done! All is over, and 
I have come to claim your promise.” 

“Promise! Ido not understand you,” she re- 
plied, still keeping up that icy barrier. 

«Judith, you are only trying me! You cannot 
mean that, after all that has passed between us!” 

“‘T see I must be plain,” she said, in a trench- 
ant tone, and with an air that brooked of no mis- 
take. ‘‘I hate, I despise you, and always have ; and 
if I have tolerated you, it was simply to prove my 
theory. I wanted a tool at once weak and strong 
—I found it in you. Through you I have proved 
my truth. And now begone, self-confessed assas- 
sin of a woman who had every reason to expect 
your tenderest care! Begone, I say! and never 
speak to me again. And for fear that you still 
may hope that I shall repent and recall you, know 
that I love another with all the powers of my be- 
ing—the one man of all the world for me, the man 
whose love will repay me for the degradation I 
have suffered in permitting your presence even 
while I knew you were giving your every thought 
to force your wife to die.” 

‘‘Be merciful !” I gasped as I groveled at her 
feet. 

“‘ Merciful! Were you merciful? I worked 
out my theory mentally ; you, in a practical way. 
I was a scientist, who knows no law but the re- 
quirements of science in the evolving of an idea 
to practice, and when done with the instrument 
we throw it away. Now go, and never let me 


po 


see your face again ! 


SPRING. 


By WINETTE M, Lowarer. 


Ur from the south comes a breath of balm, 
The sun stirs the blood like wine’s soft fire ; 
The storm-bended trees stand erect in the calm, 
And the deep-hidden roots have a thrill of desire. 
North of the hedges light snow rifts are seen, 
Earth-soiled, and dark with the touch of decay, 
But the banks sloping southward are tinted with green, 
And the buds on the willow are velvety gray. 
Back to the north haste the white wraiths of death, 
And the earth feels once more Nature's life-giving breath! 
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By 'T. 

“ALL up! All up! All up! Breakfast !” 
Accompanied by a furious banging on a tin pan, 
this pandemonium brought me to a realizing 
sense of the fact that I was in a very strange 
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place, and that the blankets and bearskins where, 
but a moment since, I had been dreaming of 
home were decidedly preferable to the keen 
morning air that came through the open end of 
the tent. But I could dimly see the forms of the 
men hastily dressing and rolling up their camp 
beds, so judged it best to follow their example 
as rapidly as possible, for this was my first ex- 
perience in a cow camp, and I was desperately 
afraid I might miss something. I recovered in 


ROUND-UP. 
TiS, 


a few days, however, for I learned there was 
nothing whatever before 4 A. M. that would coun- 
terbalance the comforts of a warm bed. 

I had arrived late the night before with my 
friend, the owner of the ranch, and had had no 
opportunity of seeing what a round-up camp 
looked like until I pushed aside the flaps of the 
tent and stepped out into the coldest morning 
I ever experienced in springtime. We were at 
an altitude of seven thousand feet, and the air 
was as keen as an October morning in New York. 

It was but 3:30 by my 
watch, and only the faint- 
est glimmerings over the 
high white bluffs on the 
opposite side of the river 
showed where the sun 
would rise by the time the 
bustling camp before me 
had breakfasted and was 
ready to begin the long 
day’s work. Right in 
front, next the river, was 
the huge camp fire of logs 
on which the breakfast for 
thirty-five men was smok- 
ing, and the men them- 
selves, the cowboys about 
whom I had been dream- 
ing for months, were 
either warming and 
stretching themselves 
around it, or taking a 
hasty bath in the stream. 

Just at this moment 
the cook, a huge Texas 
darky, sententiously remarked that if that 
particular crowd wanted anything to eat they 
had better ‘ hustle round right smart.” My 
friend handed mea plate and cup from the 
mess wagon standing near, and I helped my- 
self from the steaming pots and kettles 
around the fire. 

Probably the fried steak, hot biscuit and black 
coffee straight would not have been relished s0 
much on my own breakfast table at home, but 
in that bracing air one is almost like the Indians, 
who are said to usually eat anything they can 
bite. 

I was not so much occupied with the meal, 
however, but that I could look around me at my 
companions. 

Ever since, as a small boy, I had read of the 
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white bluffs showed where the 


desert, an unbroken expanse of 


rugged ‘bad lands” and alkali 


plains, stretched away for fifty 


miles to the Wind River Mount- 


ains, whose immense snow-clad 


peaks rose clear and distinct, 
seemingly not ten miles distant. 

Back of us was the soft gray 
of the broken foothills, and 
everywhere the creamy-white 
rocks, which the sun had paint- 
ed with every imaginable shade 
of rose color. The bright- 
green meadow where we were 
encamped had scattered over 
it clumps of cottonwood and 
willows, making it, in compar- 
ison with the, to me, universal 


desolation around it a veritable 
oasis. Our picturesque camp 
put just enough life into the 


scene to make it perfect. I 
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wonderful adventures of the ‘‘ wild cowboys of 
the plains” I had had the greatest curiosity to 
meet them. And now, with more than thirty 
genuine specimens almost touching me, I am 
frank to confess I felt none of the awe-struck 
sensations I had always thought the occasion 
would warrant. They were for 
the most part young men, some 


have seen similar ones many 
times since, but never, I think, 
so beautiful as that. 

The tinkle of bells in the distance startled me, 
and it needed not the quick movements of the 
men as they hastily swallowed the last of their 
coffee and began overhauling riding rigs, buck- 
ling on revolvers and coiling up rawhide “ riatas,” 
or lassos, to convince me that the real work of 


apparently little more than 


boys. But the bronzed faces 


and wiry, athletic figures told 
of months of the most active 
life in the open air, and there 
was something in the keen eyes 
and easy carriage which showed 
there was that in them which 
has made their calling the syn- 
onym of daring recklessness. 

A few were regarding me curi- 
ously, but there was little said. 
All were trying to eat their 
breakfast in the shortest possi- 
ble time, and talking quietly 
about the day’s work. 

It had been gradually grow- 
ing lighter, and all at once the 
sun rose out from the white 
cliffs, lighting up the strangest 


and most beautiful picture I 


ever saw. 
Just across the blue river the 
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the day was about to begin. Their preparations 
were hardly completed before down from a cafion 
came rushing the saddle horses, more than three 
hundred in number, with a great clanging of cow 
bells and cracking of long whips by the “horse 
wranglers,” who all night long had been guarding 
them as they grazed in the hills. 

Now the quiet, deterniined-looking man my 
friend pointed out to me as the foreman -makes 
his presence felt, and in a moment horses are 
rounded up.on the flat, the men are assigned 
their mounts for the day, and everything is 
bustle and confusion. » But a short time suffices 
for roping the animals from the herd and cinch- 
ing on of saddles, though not without many angry 
snorts and emphatic protests from the wilder 
ones. At a few quick directions from the fore- 
man two of the men spring to their saddles and 
start for the hills in a jong, swinging gallop. 
Others follow, scattering out to sweep the entire 
district to be worked. 

I had been provided with a powerful bay, whose 
splendid limbs, heavy muscles and clear-cut, in- 
telligent head showed the points that made his 
sire famous as a steeple chaser on many a noted 
Eastern race course. For my friend is one of those 
modern ranchmen who believes in good horses. 

Iam presented to my companion for the day, 
a tall, handsome young Californian, who stands 
holding a wild-eyed, nervous black that evidently 
has not seen many days’ hard riding since he was 
roaming over the hills at his own sweet will. 
Only asking if I am ready, the “ vaquero,” one 
hand on the pommel and disdaining stirrups, 
springs to the saddle. 

Now squeal, rear, buck, throw yourself as you 
will, my black beauty, you will have to surrender, 
for you have found your master. At every bound 
the cruel Spanish spurs are sent home, and the 
rawhide ‘‘quirt” raises great ridges along his 
flanks. It is the finest exhibition of horseman- 
ship I ever saw. Sitting easily in his saddle, the 
lithe young fellow sways his body gracefully to 
the motion, and meets every move of the horse 
with the utmost nonchalance. 

With one final and unsuccessful effort to dis- 
mount his rider, the horse breaks for the hills, 
and I follow at the top of my speed. The black 
horse soon tires of his mad run uphill, and as 
I pull in alongside we settle down into a long, 
swinging, easy lope which reels off the miles won- 
derfully fast, without apparently the slightest 
fatigue to horse or rider. 

We scramble up the steep broken side of the 
‘*mesa,” and strike off in the same unbroken 
gallop over the hard level gravel covered with 
loose rocks and a short growth of sagebrush. 
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I have ridden all my life in the East, but never 
before experienced anything like this wild, free 
gallop over the foothills. 

The handsome, intelligent animal under me 
obeys every touch or word instantly, and takes 
the occasional clump of high brush or washout 
almost at a stride, without a stumble. Never have 
I seen anything that will compare with these 
mountain-raised horses for agility or endurance. 

Suddenly we stop, and my companion gazes in- 
tently at a few black dots I can barely distin- 
guish away off near the hills. But even at that 
great distance he declares they are cattle; and 
sure enough in a few moments we see them 
plainly. Our orders are to drive in all we can 
find along the base of these hills, and to do this 
we must bunch up the cattle we can now sce 
scattered along in little droves, quietly grazing. 

We separate to work from both sides of the 
little plain. Taking a long circle, I come in at a 
“‘butte,” which marks the limit of our territory, 
and run right into a bunch of long-horned, wild- 
eyed cows. 

With a snort, away they go, tails up, the little 
calves bobbing along behind. My horse is all 
alive in an instant. Ears sharp forward, eyes 
watching the flying cattle longingly, I can feel 
him quiver with anxiety for the word that would 
send us after them over sagebrush, washout and 
badger holes at a breakneck pace. But I am not 
quite cowboy enough for that yet ; and the cattle 
are taking the right direction anyway. 

So I follow my instructions, riding along easily, 
looking sharply into every hollow, cafion and 
“dry arroyo.” I find and start other small 
bunches after the first, and in a short time we 
come together with some three or four hundred 
cattle between us, and start them toward the 
camp. While we do not make half the progress 
we did in coming, still the riding is harder, for 
it is zigzag, twist and turn constantly from one 
side to the other of the herd, to keep them to- 
gether and moving. 

Suddenly out from a hollow to the right springs 
a bunch of antelope, their white plumelike tails 
streaming out as they race with long, graceful 
bounds over the level mesa. They are my first, 
and I am filled only with a wild desire to run 
them down; but another look shows clearly they 
are accumulating space far too rapidly for even 
my fleet mount, were he fresh, which he is not. 

Somehow, driving cattle is not half the sport it 
was, and when we come within sight of the carp 
once more, almost blinded by the stifling dust, 
and hoarse with shouting, I mentally vote that 
part of ranch life a decided bore. 

In consideration of my being a ‘‘ tenderfoot,” 
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we have been assigned the shortest ride, and 
arrive first at the round-up ground. Two men 
take our places; we ride in, and, unsaddling, 
turn our tired, foaming horses loose to join the 
‘‘caviada” a little distance below. For, short as 
the morning has seemed, that peculiar long lope 
has carried us over thirty miles of rough riding. 

At different points clouds of dust show where 
the others are returning, and soon long files of 
lowing cattle come streaming down from the 
cafions, and join our bunch on the flat. 

The dusty men and streaming horses come 
trotting in, leaving only enough to keep the big 
herd from scattering. — 

Dinner is waiting, and the foreman urges the 
men to hurry, “for it looks as though we would 
have sharp work this afternoon.” With a rush 
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rounded by low hills, from my position, one can 
see every movement as in an amphitheatre. 

The herd of over six thousand bawling, restless 
cattle are crowding and pushing each other in the 
centre, surrounded bya circle of motionless horse- 
men. 

Down in the hollow in front is the foreman, 
mounted on a superb sorrel, surrounded by sev- 
eral men, the picked “ vaqueros” of the outfit. 
All are riding their best horses, and have thrown 
off coat and vest, having fringed leather ‘cha- 
perajos,” or leggings, flannel shirt wide open at 
the throat, broad sombrero and the ever-present 
six-shooter in their belt. 

A few dismount, picket their horses well back, 
and begin tearing up the big sagebrush on the 
hillside, a fire of which is soon crackling merrily 
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the meal is bolted, fresh horses caught and sad- 
dled, and with a hurriedly rolled cigarette the 
men are off to the herd again, seemingly as fresh 
as in the morning. ; 

My own fresh mount is a steady old pony who 
enters, I find, with great satisfaction into our 
part of the work, which consists solely in keep- 
ing out of the way, and standing around watching 
the fun. Nor do I long for activity with the 
enthusiasm of the morning; my saddle is won- 
derfully hard, and the gait of my noble steed 
seems very like unto the emphatic movements 
of a pile driver. But we take our stand on a 
little knoll well to one side, and I soon forget 
everything in the interest and excitement of the 
scene spread out before me. 

The round-up ground is a stretch of hard 
gravel, level as a floor, with but few holes. Sur- 


and heating the branding irons that will quickly 
cause those unsuspecting infant bovines a deal 
of discomfort. 

The rest ride slowly out, the big herd is moved 
to the further side, and a small bunch, possibly 
five hundred, cut from it and rounded up not far 
from the fire. 

Now begins the real work. The men are 
drawn in from the big herd, leading only enough 
to keep it together. Rawhide “‘riatas” are taken 
down, and a man rides into the bunch swinging 
the loop round his head like clockwork. All at 
once he lets it go, carelessly it seems, so sudden 
is it; a quick turn or two round the horn of his 
Spanish saddle, and the horse wheels and comes 
trotting up to the fire, a stout calf bouncing like 
a rubber ball at the end of the rope. He protests 
with all his strength of voice and limb at this 
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dragged in, this time by the 
hind feet, for so expert do 
these men become in the use 
of the rope, that they can 
catch an animal almost as they 
choose. 

In a short time everything 
is in full swing. Four horse- 
men are roping and dragging 
out the calves, and the faces 
of the men on the ground are 
streaked with perspiration, 
dust and blood. The air is 
filled with dust, smoke and the 
odor of burnt hair and flesh, 
while the bawling of the calves 
and their distracted mothers 
adds to the scene. -—t seems 
the greatest confusion, but is 
in reality perfect order. Every 
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unceremonious measure, but the relentless noose 
has him fast and in a trice the men on foot have 
him down, a sharp knife has marked his ears, 
and the hot branding iron has imprinted my 
friend’s trade mark on him forever, with a sizzle 
and asmell of burning flesh that is far from pleas- 
ant until one becomes accustomed to it. He is 
released and trots off to the herd to find his 
mother, a bewildered and much-used-up indi- 
vidual. Before this one is fairly down another is 


man has his place, and over all 

sits the foreman on his horse, 
quietly keeping count in his notebook of the 
brand and sex of each calf. All at once a quick 
shout, ‘‘ Look out, everybody !” causes a scramble. 
A lean, vicious old Spanish cow, grown anxious 
at the piteous blat of her darling when the hot 
iron warmed his ribs, has dodged the herder and 
is coming to investigate matters. Down through 
the smoke and dust she charges, her eyes flashing 
fire; and the slender horns, sharp as a needle, 
look to me fully six feet long. No one on foot 
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waits to see what she wants : all spring out of the 
way <s she comes, too blind with rage to notice 
anyone, but circles round to the herd, where the 
sight of her calf pacifies her. 

No one seems to mind it much, and the fore- 
man counsels me, if I am ever caught too close, 
to lie down and let the cow run on over me. I 
mentally beg to be excused, judging the uncer- 
tainty as to whether she would jump or not to be 
too great a strain on one’s nervous system. 

Her calf is about the last victim in this bunch, 
and now the mer drive them away around to the 
left over the divid. , to frisk over the hills as they 
choose until fall, when they will be rounded up 
once more to select and market the beef. 

Another bunch is separated and driven in, and 
the foreman tells me that now will come work 
that tries the mettle in men and horses. My 
friend has purchased a certain brand, or herd, 
that runs on the same range, and he wishes them 
marked as are his other cattle. They are princi- 
pally big wild steers, a-different animal to handlo 
from the little calves. As one of the men quaintly 
remarks, ‘‘ It’s a white horse of an entirely differ- 
ent color.” 

This work is usually done in strong corrals, but 
there are none handy, and the foreman goes on 
the principle that a steer in the herd is worth 
several skylarking over the hills. First the calves 
follow the same fate as the others, and after all 
the youngsters have passed through the fiery or- 
deal, as many as possible with their mothers are 
worked out and turned loose, leaving only a small 
bunch that includes the next lambs to be led to 
the slaughter. This is figuratively speaking only, 
for candidly they did not look very lamblike, and I 
had serious misgivings as to the leading process. 
Their long legs, powerful bodies, and particularly 
their long, sharp, slender horns, effectually dissi- 
pated any previous desire I may have had to bea 
Spanish bull fighter. 

Everyone pauses to rest a moment, and the 
ropers change their horses for fresh ones stand- 
ing near, ‘‘cinching” their saddles until their 
horses fairly groan under the pressure of the heavy 
horsehair girth They have hardly mounted 
when one of the wildest steers breaks through 
the line and starts for the main herd. Sending 
the steel into their horses’ shoulders, two riders 
start for him. The horses, the best in a great 
herd, fairly fly as they skim over the level ground 
and overtake him just in time. But he does not 
give up; he is fleet and quick, and dodges and 
turns, trying to rejoin the herd. Where would 
the fancy English hunting seat be now? The 
horses, trained to their work, twist, turn and 
dodge with him, now whirling in almost their 
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own length, and again reined back on their 
haunches, while the cowboys, sitting squarely, 
stirrups at full length, bend to the sharf curves, 
with never a glimpse of daylight over the saddle 
seat. 

He makes for the hills, is headed, and they 
sweep by within a few feet of us, the steer with 
head low, thoroughly scared, running for dear 
life. Close behind is the horse, straining every 
nerve, his breast white with foam, flecked with 
blood caused by the savage bit, and his rider—my 
handsome companion of the morning—his eyes, 
blazing with excitement, riveted on the flying 
animal, is whirling the riata around his head. 
Quicker than thought he has thrown it, caught 
the animal by its fore legs, and it comes to the 
ground with a crash sufficient to break every 
bone in its body, causing the horse, who has 
stopped and braced nobly for the shock, to plow 
long furrows through the sand. 

In a moment another rope is around his hind 
feet and the horses stretch him at full length, 
while the brand is quickly burned on. When the 
ropes are loosened he gets up and trots tamely to 
the herd, a much sadder-looking and more lamb- 
like steer. 

The usually undemonstrative foreman nods ap- 
proval to the gallant ‘“‘ cowpuncher.” who smiles 
at my enthusiasm as he dismounts and _ loosens 
the cinch to rest his panting horse. 

The remaining cattle are handled in the same 
manner, but without the excitement of the first, 
as none escape the close lixe of horsemen that 
forms a living corral. Then more calves, and so 
on, until just before sunset the last of the big 
herd are turned over the divide, and the long, 
hard day’s work is done. Tired, dirty and hun- 
gry, men and horses-come straggling slowly into 
camp. 

After supper, in the fading twilight, the men 
lounge around the big camp fire with pipe and 
cigarette, and I see the genuine cowboy as he is 
—an honest, reckless, whole-souled man, kind- 
hearted and generous to a fault, who would di- 
vide his last crust with, or give his life for, his 
friend—not the ruffianly desperado painted by 
so many Eastern papers. Of bad men and des- 
perate there are many on the frontier, but few of 
these will endure the hard work and moderate pay 
of the cow camps. 

Many are the yarns of the dangerous and excit- 
ing life, which only the combination of a camp 
fire with a remarkably vivid imagination can pro- 
duce, and I longed madly to see more of the wild, 
free life of these nomads of the mountains, And 
it has its fascination that only those who have 
lived it know. 
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But the camp fire burns low, and one by one 
the boys unroll their beds, and are soon sleeping 
the sleep known only to those leading an active 
life in this glorious mountain climate. 
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I snuggle down about the warm blankets, and, 
watching the stars so far above me in the clear 
air, before I know it am dreaming over again the 
stirring life of my first day with the round-up. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


WHEN the “Fragments d’un Journal Intime” 
were published in 1882 and 1884 the book nat- 
urally aroused a good deal of interest, and called 
forth more than one criticism. Self-revelation is 
almost always attractive ; and when the self-re- 
vealed is one of such charm and distinction as in 
Amiel’s case, and is revealed so frankly and lav- 
ishly, and yet at the same time so delicately, it 
would be strange indeed if it failed: of apprecia- 
tion. 

In all private journals, no doubt, there is a cer- 
tain monotony—a play with only one character in 
it cannot be expected to offer much variety—and 
Amiel’s Journal is no exception to the rule. He 
has astonishingly little to tell us of other people ; 
if he ever met well-known people he does not de- 
serfbe them, and we may go through the whole 
of the diary, or the published fragments at any 
rate, without gaining the slightest idea of what 
the relations and friends with whom he spent his 
life were like. 

In Amiel’s diary the minor characters are not 
merely in the background: they simply do not 
exist. It is Hamlet alone pouring out to us his 
doubts and fears and hesitations and sorrows and 
regrets, but especially his doubts. There is no 
necd of an Ophelia or a King or Queen, for there 
is no action; Amiel’s life has but very little 
change of scene, and hardly any other change, 
except the inevitable and nearly imperceptible 
change from youth to age. We see him always, 
and always alone. And yet the book is not so 
monotonous as might be expected, and different 
people may carry away different impressions from 
it, as no three men, of any insight or imagination, 
will read quite the same character in the features 
of a portrait. We all carry away from a walk 
through a garden something of the same general 
idew, but the flowers we remember are our own. 
So in Amiel, one man sees his moral purity and 
depth of religious feeling ; another is struck with 
his want of toughness, with his inertness, his tend- 
ency to something like quietism ; another, like 
Matthew Arnold, thinks his literary judgment the 
really remarkable thing in the book. 

People have often wondered how Mark Pattison 
gained his great reputation while writing so little ; 


and I suppose his was a case just in point. His 
deliberate and unwearying self-culture not only 
made him write the little he did write with such 
perfect freshness and vigor, but, to judge from 
Mr. Tollemache’s recollections, rendered him the 
most suggestive of talkers. Such a life is often 
counted to be wasted, but who can measure the 
unnoticed influence of the ripe conversation of 
the thinker of a lifetime ? 

Amiel’s mind was a far less powerful one than 
Mark Pattison’s, and he has sometimes about him 
a half-feminine note, very unlike anything in the 
cynical rector of Lincoln. He did not feel his 
university quarrels as bitterly as Pattison, and he 
contented himself with abjuring business without 
denouncing business. His sincere and deep re- 
ligions instinct, too, never existed in Pattison. 
Whether good sense was one of the rector of Lin- 
coln’s characteristics is a question about which 
there might be more than one opinion. But I 
think it is in some respects curiously conspicuous 
in Amiel. Many people, of course, would say 
that his whole attitude with regard to life and the 
world was just the very opposite of what good 
sense would dictate; but, putting that question 
aside, [think he shows in many matters, where 
one would hardly have expected it, great reason- 
ableness and great good sense. I do not wish to 
press this at all, but take him, for instance, on 
politics, a matter on which the literary recluse is 
certainly apt to talk nonsense. He does not hide 
from himself the ugliness of the political outlook. 

“Tt is pleasant to feel nobly,” he says (January 
17th, 1865)—*‘ that is to say, to dwell above the 
stagnant fens of vulgarity. Manufacturing Amer- 
icanism, and the Cesarism of the demagogue, alike 
lead to the multiplication of crowds ruled by ap- 
petite, applauding every new charlatan, vowed to 
the worship of Mammon and pleasure, adoring 
force, and force alone. *Tis a poor specimen of 
humanity, this ever-growing majority. Oh, let 
us remain faithful to the altars of the ideal !” 

And yet, while feeling the thing so intensely, 
he can go on to judge it quite quietly, without a 
trace of passion. ‘‘ Do I rebel against democ- 
racy ?” he asks. ‘‘ Not at all. Fiction for fiction, 
it is the least bad. Only it is well not to confuse 
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its promises with realities. This is the fiction ; 
democratic government demands that nearly all 
the electors should be enlightened, free, honest, 
patriotic. Now that is a delusion ; the majority 
is necessarily composed of the most ignorant, the 
poorest, the least capable ; and so the state, being at 
the mercy of chance and passion, always ends by 
succumbing one day or another to the rash condi- 
tions made for its existence ” (March 20th, 1865). 

One other thing is noticeable in Amiel: the in- 
sight which pierces behind the mask in matters 
of character, and the French gift of putting his 
discoveries into terse and pointed language. 
Sometimes one seems to hear the very voice of La 
Nochefoucauld : ‘* Perhaps our systems are, after 
all, only the unconscious apology for our crimes, 
the giant scaffolding built to mask our favorite 
sin ;” or again: “A man becomes dévot through 
a thousand different reasons, through imitation 
and through eccentricity, through bravado and 
through respect for the world, through shame of 
the past and through terror of the future, through 
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pride and through feebleness, by way of pleasure 
and by way of punishment, in order to be able to 
judge others, and in order not to be judged him- 
self—in a word, through a thousand causes ; but 
it is only religion which can make a man really 
religious.” 

And once more: ‘‘We ought to distrust our 
instinct of intervention, for sometimes the ap- 
pearance of solicitude for others is only a cloak 
for the desire to have our own way.” 

In this last instance we haye still La Roche- 
foucauld, but something more as well ; his insight 
into our self-deceptions, but also a delicacy of 
conscience, a desire to be better, which he cannot 
claim. La Rochefoucauld discovers our most se- 
eret hypocrisies, analyzes them, like a man of 
science, and has done with them ; Amiel’s discov- 
eries are turned inward at once, with a view to 
purifying his own heart. ‘The one is a penitent, 
always on the watch against his own failings, the 
other is simply a shrewd observer, noting those 
of others. 
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“HE FLUNG HIS LITTLE ARMS AROUND MY MOTHER'S WAIST.” 


TED AND I. 


By BELLE Hunt. 


WE were sitting in my den, Ted and I, ‘ bay- 
ing the Dog Star,” as he calls it. 

It was midsummer, and neither of us had been 
able to read our titles clear to a hall room in a 
hotel at the seaside or in the mountains. The 
truth is, we Bohemians are about New York like 
Onuida’s Alsace and Provence peasants are about 
Paris. We'd rather starve here than grow fat in 
the country. 

We howl about the beastly hot weather, but 
when it comes to packing our traps and seeking 
some cooler, if less congenial, clime, we weaken. 
We suddenly remember that we have a lot of 
rustling to do between now and September ; or our 
trunk won’t hold all our traps; or our landlady 
shows symptoms of grumpiness about back board 
bills—or some trifle keeps us here. 

So here two of us sat, Ted and I, about as near 
ready for our outing as we were the Ist of June. 

Ted is an actor, and a “tough”—that is, he 
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calls himself, and allows me to call him, a tough ; 
but let us hear anyone else take such a liberty, 
and we’d do him up ! 

Ted isa genius. If nothing else proved it, his 
insouciance would. The way that fellow flies in 
the face of providence—that is, the managers— 
and stands in his own light generally, is worthy 
of a wing-clipped turkey when he makes his 
maiden effort to fly over his back fence on to that 
of his neighbor. Each gets there about as clum- 
sily, but surely. 

“What do you do it for, Ted ?? Task. “No 
wonder you are always seedy, and can’t treat to 
anything more expensive than sarsaparilla! Why 
don’t you have some policy a 

“*Policy be hanged !” interrupted Ted, with 
the snarling privilege of an old dog who has lost 
his teeth. 

I—well, I bay the Dog Star some more from my 
one back window, and rake round in my heart to 
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see if I can find some blame for Ted’s general 
cussedness. 

I can’t. 

I know—who so well ?--what a big, kind, soft 
heart beats under that old slick-buttoned vest ; 
and what a gentleness of breeding and blueness 
of “good ole Virginny blood,” capers around 
under those long, fine, black hairs on his hands 
and wrists. 

I don’t blame him for anything ! 

He and Tare agreed that a talent that won’t 
push its way and hold its own against oppression, 
poverty and bad company isn’t in it at all. The 
heart knoweth ! 

We read Emerson, Ted and I. He tells us 
that ‘‘ every promise of the soul hath indefinite 
fulfillment.” 

We believe it. 

I sew the buttons on Ted’s slicker, and he 
smokes cigarettes because they are cheaper than 
cigars, and we—wait. 

By the way, my sewing on Ted’s buttons doesn’t 
indicate that we are married, or sister and 
brother, or anything of the kind. 

We are chums. 

We used to read even graver books than Emer- 
son in the South, before we had told anyone but 
each other that we were geniuses. 

We read Herbert Spencer one summer, in my 
hammock, and learned that “it is time the civ- 
ilized world stopped speaking of man and woman 
as if they were representatives of different spe- 
cies.” 

We didn’t stop, because we had never begun. 

We had never thought that because one of us 
was a girl and the other a boy our brains, hearts, 
aspirations and dependencies could not be the 
same. Somehow, without the help of Mr. Spen- 
cer or anyone, Ted and I, as two moral and in- 
tellectual entities, just fitted—like those stacks of 
little tin pails one sees cooped over each other in 
the windows. Whenever I was a little small in 
one direction Ted cooped over and made it even, 
and vice versa. 

We were good comrades, that is all. 

We didn’t ask each other questions. 

We took each other on faith. 

Ted boards in an actor’s rendezvous up on 
Twenty-fourth street, and I, looking through the 
hole in some of the millstones that Ted tells me, 
can see a good sprinkling of depravity of oppor- 
tunities, if not the embracing of them. 

I guess Ted embraces when he feels like it. 

Such expressions as ‘‘ Rush the growler,” 
‘Tip the wink,” “Giving me the jolly,” and 
‘Kidding me,” crop out in our offhand chats. 

These accord with Ted’s red eyes, insatiable 
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thirst for ice water, and fluctuating flushes and 
flats of pocketbook. 

I don’t say anything. 

I make him a limeade when he asks me for the 
third glass of ice water, and request him to lend 
me some money when he has a flush. 

The first time he hasn’t any cigarettes to smoke, 
or complains of its being much too hot to walk, 
T remark : 

‘« By the way, old fellow, I came near forget- 
ting to hand you back that ten I borrowed.” 

I hand it back—the identical bill he loaned me. 
Of course he doesn’t know the difference. He 
kicks about my being so “allfired squeamish,” 
and begs me to keep the “ blanked measly rag.” 

Well, as I began to tell, in one of these 
chummy chats of ours, when I had got through 
telling Ted what a glorious tragedian he is going 
to be, and he had retaliated by confidently pre- 
dicting the date of my assumption of the places 
of Aspasia, George Sand, George Eliot, and the 
rest of the brainy women, we veered round to 
topics more abstract, and got on to the difference 
between happiness and gratified ambition. 

Ted and I generally agree too well for an argu- 
ment. 

I said: ‘‘ Ted, you’re ambitious, and you’re 
gratifying your ambition, but you are not happy. 
Every day of your life you’re getting nearer to 
the thing you want, but you are no nearer con- 
tentment—which is the closest synonym for hap- 
piness—than you were in the old days of country- 
town clerkship and moth star-yearning. Tell 
me, were you ever happy ? Did you ever know a 
moment of unalloyed happiness ?” 

He took out another cigarette, rolled it between 
his thumbs and forefingers, pinched off the pro- 
truding ends of tobacco, and said: ‘‘ Y-e-s!” 
Then he lighted the weed, putting one end in the 
gas jet and pulling away at the other, his pompa- 
doured, jet-black hair bristling out in risky prox- 
imity to the flame, and the hot glare giving his 
big dark eyes and slightly freckled Roman nose a 
positive Mephistophelian expression. It may have 
been because this made him look so fierce that he 
appeared, by contrast, so gentle and tender-eyed 
when he leaned back in the starlight by the win- 
dow. 

Ted’s mouth is his salvation. It is as mobile 
and sensitive as a woman’s, and always in view, 
pleading for the rest of his face, on account of 
the clean shave which his profession necessitates. 

I knew by his looks that he was groping around 
in his past. 

** Tell me about it,” I said. ‘‘ Was it when you 
were so stuck on Jennie Robbins, or si 

“No,” he said, unaccentedly, never relaxing 
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the tender, reminiscent cast of his countenance. 
‘That sort of love scorches and blisters! I’m 
going to tell you about a love that lies on the 
heart like the dew on a rose in a summer night.” 

I hitched my chair around where it could rock 
noiselessly, softly, with my back to the light. 

“Would you ever have thought that Eugene 
was a cripple once ?” he asked. 

“No !” 

** Well, he was. When I was a kid,” Ted went 
on, ‘‘I was dead gone on having a brother. I 
had sisters of all ages, sizes and colors, but no 
brother. I had an unquenchable desire to be 
called ‘My big brother,’ and looked up to! I 
hired unclassified hoodlums at the free school to 
play my brother. Over these quasi younger sci- 
ons of the house of Ted I dominated ruthlessly, 
delightedly. 

“At last, when I was seven years old, a boy 
baby came to our house. Ill never forget my 
sensations the morning I went into my mother’s 
room and saw the little bundle of flannel and 
pink putty, the cocoon out of which my brother 
was to come. 

““My father was a very religions man. He 
knelt by my mother’s bed, and thanked God for 
this son of his old age, quoting a lot of stuff 
about Abraham and Isaac, which impressed me 
terribly. I felt as if the child was—a special or- 
der, as it were. 

“‘T could hardly wait for him to grow by nat- 
ure’s slow process. 

“*T made him stand alone so early that my 
mother had serious apprehensions of his being 
bow-legged. 

“‘T discovered his first tooth, and rubbed it 
through with the handle of my barlow knife be- 
fore it was ready to sprout. 

“‘T clasped his little doll-baby fingers on the 
round of a chair, holding them there, dragging 
the chair along, and coaxing him till he followed 
it and me. 

“*T lay sprawled on the floor for hours, my face 
uplifted to his as he sat alone, my lips repeating, 
* Buddie, Buddie, Buddie,’ until he said it un- 
consciously, 

“*T begged my mother to put him in trousers 
before he was knee-high to a duck, and prayed 
God—who seemed to have had such a big hand in 
making him—to work on her obdurate heart. 

‘«T taught him everything I knew, and a good 
deal more. He was as docile and smart as a trick 
puppy ! 

** At length he went to school with me. It was 
the proudest moment of my life. I’m sure [ll 
not be that proud when I play Hamlet to a 
Broadway theatre ! 
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“‘T carried him on my back till we came in 
sight of the playground, then made him walk 
beside me, and told the boys that was my brother ! 

“‘T fought for him; I lied for him to keep the 
teachers from punishing him ; I went hungry for 
him, giving him my share of the lunch, persuad- 
ing him to eat more than he wanted, hoping it 
would make him grow faster. 

‘«He did grow, mind and body. 

“One day, when he was about seven years old, 
he and some other little fellows were playing on 
the grass, and he fell, or one of them pushed him, 
across a baseball bat. It bruised his spine. No 
one noticed it much. He cried a little, as any 
child would ; my mother rubbed it with linament, 
or something of the kind, and he seemed all 
right. 

“‘Not long after that, however, he was taken 
with terrible pains in his back and limbs. Doc- 
tors were called in, and pronounced it inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. They seemed unable to do him 
any good, and my mother and father took him toa 
celebrated physician in D——. There they met 
with the same failure of relief. Then began a 
pilgrimage to springs, specialists, even faith cures, 
the child resting only under the influence of opi- 
ates, and his poor little body drawing and warp- 
ing into a monstrosity. . His legs were drawn 
back like this”—poor Ted threw away the cig- 
arette and got down on the floor to illustrate, his 
face unconsciously repeating the remembered con- 
vulsed and pinched expression of suffering—‘‘ his 
spine was bent so, his breast touched the floor, 
his head sunk between his shoulders, and he 
walked on his hands sprawled out behind him. 
God ! it was pitiful! It was the first skeleton in 
our closet. We had never had even death, afflic- 
tion or sorrow. It crucified me! My childhood 
withered and died with that little body. 

‘About this time my second sister married. 
Her husband was a man of considerable means—a 
rough, rustling sort of a fellow, but with a heart 
in him like Christ’s. He had entered into our 
feelings about the child from the first. By this 
time my father had spent nearly all his available 
means, taking the child, and his mother to care 
for him, to such expensive places as Hot Springs. 
Eureka, White Sulphur, Manitou, which, added 
to extortionate bills of doctors at each place, had 
taken piles of money, as you can imagine. 

“« My brother-in-law was a drygoods merchant, 
and was on.the eve of starting to New York to 
buy goods. ‘Let me take Gene along,’ he said, 
‘and see what the hospitals can do for him.’ So 
it was decided he should go, my mother not to 
accompany him, on account of the expense. 

“Mr. B set off, alone and unassisted, with 
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the helpless, pitiful little thing in his arms, and 
we felt as though it were the hearse. 

«Then came a letter from Mr. B . It was 
not rheumatism at all, but a hurt of the spine. 
Could my mother recall any such hurt ? 

«* Then we remembered the fall on the bat. 

‘The doctors said they could cure him, aud 
he was left in their care. 

«‘ You can imagine our suspense at home. 

“Three, six months passed, bringing encour- 
aging reports. About the eighth month, we were 
told to come or send for him. Mr. B went. 

“‘We hardly slept or ate till his return. A 
telegram announced their arrival on the ten-thirty 
train at night. My father walked about the halls 
and rooms, his lips always moving in prayer. 


‘“*My mother sat by the fire, weeping now and’ 


then, we children huddled about her knees, won- 
dering how tall "Gene would be; what would he 
think of Mamie’s baby; how long would he 
have to use crutches 

‘* At last the train whistled, away out of town 
in that deep cut by the graveyard. It seemed to 
say, ‘W-h-e-w! Ilere’s your boy !’ 

‘Our hearts outbeat the seconds on the big old 
clock. 

«“Then came a cab, jostling over the cloddy 
street, and stopping at our gate, 
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“« My father flung the door open, and a flood of 
lamp and fire light bathed the porch. 

“Some one, too slight and small for Mr. B—_, 
jumped out of the cab and came running up the 
steps. 

“Tt was "Gene! 

“© No crutches ! 

«Gene, as tall and straight and lithe as an In- 
dian child. 

“He flung his little arms around my mother’s 
waist, his pretty, fair face—as fair as an angel's 
from such long confinement—uplifted to hers, 
and glorified in the red light. 

«Then he came to me. 

*** Buddie ! was all he said. 

“‘T—I said nothing, but—that was my happy 
moment.” 

Thad forgotten that we had been talking about 
happy moments. = 

I had carried that sweet little pain-racked body 
all through Ted’s story. 

TI was weak and faint, but I stood up and went 
over to Ted. 

I took his big, black, bushy head up against 
my heart as I stocd by his chair. 

“The Bohemians up on Twenty-fourth Street 
and ‘the debased condition of the stage’ won't 
hurt you, Ted!” I said, proudly. 
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Ir, at the dawning of the day, 
An echo on thy sense shall steal, 
Then like a perfume bear away 
The message it does not reveal, 
Relieve that fleeting voice to be 
The hymn that in my heart awakes, 
To know this world where morning breaks 
Somewhere embosoms thee. 


If, in the throbbing hush of noon, 

A rapturous calm thy soul pervade, 
Or rest from out the risen moon 

Deseend on thee through evening's shade, 
I would not wish that spell to cease, 

Nor bid thee earthward turn thine eyes ; 

But only feel that here arise 

Petitions for thy peace. 


If thou art glad, if thou art gay, 

I ask not where thy joy hath birth, 
Nor even at thy wish would stay 

To cast a shadow on thy mirth. 
Only in sadness would I be 

Of thy remembrances a part— 

An answer to thy inmost heart, 

Perchance to comfort thee. 
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Or if thou still wouldst have me near, 
Responsive to thy spirit’s call, 

Let it be when upon thine ear 
The ebb and flow of music fall. 

Then may I speak, and not in vain— 
Then tell thee all that lies so deep, 
While o’er thy soul each word shall sweep 

On some rich chorded strain. 


If ever in that silent land, 

Beyond the bowered gates of sleep, 
An unseen guide shall take thy hand 

And in sweet paths thy footsteps keep, 
Wish not the day with garish beams : 

Thy heart confiding cannot fail 

To tell thee, in that far lost vale, 

Who comes to thee in dreams. 


It may be some wild autumn night, 
It may be some bleak April dawn, 
That thou shalt hear a whisper light, 
And listen sadly when ’tis gone. 
Oh, let no longer mourning dwell 
Than when, from wafting wings of death, 
Returns to thee my last faint breath 
To bid thee, dear, farewell. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE 
By ARTHUR 


THE American dramatist is the natural out- 
come of the extraordinary interest that Ameri- 
cans are taking in the stage. 

At no time in its history was the theatrical 
business so profitable as it is to-day. The actors, 
more numerous than ever, are paid twice as well. 
In New York city alone the number of theatres 
has been nearly doubled in the last ten years. 
There is no business that returns so much for 
capital invested. And it is only logical to pre- 
sume that in ten years from now the theatre- 
going public will be nearly three times as large. 

More theatre goers and more theatres mean 
more plays. Good plays 
require brains—a high- 
priced commodity when 
employed in the service 
of Thespis—and so it is 
that no other profession 
or career to-day holds out 
so brilliant a future or re- 
ward as that of the dra- 
matic author. Yet how 
difficult the apprentice- 
ship to the craft is may 
be inferred from the fact 
that out of a population 
of over sixty millions 
only twelve or fifteen men 
and one or two women 
have recognized standing 
as playwrights. 

Twenty-five years ago 
this article would have 
been impossible. We had 
no playwrights. ‘There were, indeed, men who 
constructed things that they called plays, and 
which satisfied the taste of the day, but they 
were not dramatists as we understand the word. 
The theatres were either given up wholly to the 
romantic Irish dramas supplied ad libitum by John 
Brougham, Dion Boucicault, the elder Wallack, 
and one or two others, or else they were devoted to 
English farces and comedies—borrowed or stolen 
by American managers. That the day would come 
when an American would write a good play on an 
American subject—a play which, in artistic merit, 
could be compared with the works of foreign 
writers—such an idea was never dreamed of even 
by the most optimistic. 

But better days were in store for the American 
theatre. The better classes of the community 
began to patronize it more extensively, and the 
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vocation of the actor changed from that of a 
vagabond to that of a gentleman. The new au- 
diences were more critical than the old. Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s “ Colleen Bawn,” and Mr. 
Brougham’s “ Eileen Oge,” if not entirely for- 
gotten, have been at least relegated to the Bow- 
ery. The opportunity of the American dramatist 
had come. 

To-day the American dramatist exists, and none 
disputes his presence, but the position he holds 
has not been won without a hard struggle. Long 
after the demand for new and better plays set in, 
and, indeed, up to quite recently, the American 
playwright has had a hard 
fight for a hearing. He 
has had to compete with 
foreign writers (strange 
to say, no theatrical man- 
ager believes in a protect- 
ive tariff), who of late 
years have provided many 
of the American theatres 
with plays. Managers 
like A. M. Palmer, Au- 
gustin Daly, the Froh- 
mans, Daniel and Charles, 
have preferred to pur- 
chase the American rights 
to foreign successes rather 
than risk money on un- 
tried American work. 
The native playwright has 
bitterly resented this, and 
a constant feud between 
American authors and 
American managers has been the result. The 
dramatists accused the managers of bad patriot- 
ism, and urged that it was their (the managers’) 
fault if there were no good American plays ; the 
managers riposted that all the native plays they 
had examined were rubbish. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the native writer and the future of our 
native drama, many of these foreign successes 
have failed here. What suits London, Paris or 
Berlin does not necessarily suit New York, and 
the consequence has been a decided reaction in 
favor of homemade plays. 

During these last two years American work- 
manship has been fully vindicated by Mr. Au- 
gustus Thomas’s charming play ‘‘ Alabama.” 
The play, originally called “ Talladega,” had lain 
for six years in Mr. Thomas’s trunk, when Mr. 
Palmer’s attention was drawn to it. Mr. Thomas 
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had previously been very successful 
with his little curtain raiser, ‘‘A 
Man of the World.” Mr. Palmer read 
“Talladega,” and liked it, but he 
hesitated to produce it. Here was a 
play distinctly American—American 
scenes, American characters, Ameri- 
can sentiment. Yet Mr. Palmer 
doubted whether it would suit Ameri- 
can audiences. Finally he suggested 
that ‘‘ Alabama” be substituted for 
“Talladega,” and the play was pro- 
duced, with triumphant results for 
both manager and author. 

Mr. Augustus Thomas is an Ameri- 
can, and about thirty years of age. 
One of his ancestors carried arms 
against the English during the Rev- 
olution. His youth was passed in the 
South, where, almost unconsciously, 
he became familiar with the types so 
faithfully delineated in his play. 
Later in life he became connected 
with the St. Louis press, and soon 
made a reputation in that city as one 
of the best of its newspaper reporters. 
He was also some time in Kansas 
City, where he started a small paper 
called the Mirror, which he illus- 
trated as well as wrote. Mr. Thomas 
came to New York about three years 
ago. He wrote “A Man of the 
World,” and Mr. A. M. Palmer was so 
pleased with the dramatic ability 
shown in that little play that he 
made him an offer to join the literary 
staff of the theatre, an offer which 
Mr. Thomas accepted. 

Tasked Mr. Thomas the other day 
what he considered the first essential 
to a play to insure its success. ‘‘ The 
humor in it,” he replied. ‘*The 
American people,” he went on, ** want 
to laugh. The laugh is to be found 
wherever they are. At a political 
meeting, at a banquet, in Congress, 
there is no successful speech that has 
not its langh. Watch two men talk- 
ing on the street; it will not be long 
before they joke. We are a jesting 
people, and the play that does not re- 
flect that peculiarity will not be recog- 
nized by Americans as an American 
play.” 

Mr. Thomas's work is exceedingly 
dainty. Some of his lines may almost 
claim to be poetic prose. He has a 
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faculty for observation, and his sense of humor 
is keen. There is nothing remarkable in the 
plays he has given us up to the present time, 
but they show a talent for dramatic writing which 
leads us to believe that before long Mr. Thomas 
will succeed in writing even a better play than 
“ Alabama.” 

Two other American plays that have equaled 
* Alabama” in popularity are Mr. Bronson How- 
ard’s **Shenandoah,” and Mr. William Gillette’s 
* Held by the Enemy.” 

Mr. Bronson Howard, by priority of age and 
dramatic successes both, stands at the head of 
American dramatists. His play ‘* Saratoga,” 
produced in 1870, was the first comedy of its class 
written by an American on an American subject 
to be successful. 

Mr. Howard was born in Detroit, Mich., in 
1842. He was named Bronson after the senior 
partner in an old Oswego firm of which his father 
was a member. He received a liberal education 
and was intended for the law, but his eyesight 
gave way, and he embraced journalism as a pro- 
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fession. In 1867 he joined the staff of the New 
York Hvening Gazette, and later the Lvening 
Mail, the Tribune and the Evening Post. In 
1875 he went to England, and for several months 
contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette. While on 
a second visit to England, in 1880, he was mar- 
ried there to the sister of Charles Wyndham. His 
first play, ‘‘Saratoga,” was followed by ** Dia- 
monds,”’ which had a prosperous run of fifty-six 
nights. In 1878 he produced ‘ Hurricanes,” a 
play adapted from the German, and in the follow- 
ing year came ‘‘ The Banker’s Daughter,” a free 
adaptation of Auguste Vacquerie’s play “Jean 
Baudry.” ‘* Wives,” another French adaptation, 
followed ; then came the successful “‘ Young Mrs. 
Winthrop,” and ‘* One of Our Girls.” In 1887 
Mr. Howard wrote ‘*The Henrietta,” which has 
remained as one of the most successful of Amer- 
ican plays; and two years later came ‘ Shenan- 
doah,” which secured his fortune. The success 
of this now familiar war play has been extraordi- 
nary, and, like most other successes, nobody 
placed much value on it before it was produced. 
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Several shrewd and experienced managers of this 
city read the play, and rejected it. It was finally 
produced at the Boston Museum, in the latter 
part of the season of 1888-89. Its success in Bos- 
ton was nothing extraordinary—in fact, it almost 
failed ; but there was a man in the audience who 
saw great possibilities in it, and that man was 
Charles Frohman. At that time Mr. Charles 
Frohman was not the important man in matters 
theatrical that he is now. It was his purchase of 
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“‘ Shenandoah,” and his subsequent success with 
it, that placed him in the front rank of the man- 
agers of this country. Mr. Edward S. Stokes, of 
the Hoffman House, advanced the capital ; and 
Mr. Stokes does not regret his enterprise. ‘‘ She- 
nandoah ” was produced at the Star Theatre, New 
York, early the following season, and was suc- 
cessful beyond all expectations. It received the 
indorsement of the military and civil authorities, 
and the late General Sherman was one of the 
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most industrious of its press agents. At one time 
no less than five ‘‘ Shenandoah” companies were 
organized and sent out on the road. But this 
wonderful success was bad for the American 
drama in many ways. It gave Mr. Howard a 
fortune, and thus deprived us of his pen. Asa 
manager said to me recently: ‘‘The best and 
only incentive to write a good play is an empty 
stomach.” Mr. Howard is not industrious. As 
far as playwriting is concerned, he is practically 
out of the race, and is contented to rest on his 
past laurels. Other plays may come from his pen, 
but they will come slowly. Mr. Howard’s time 
is divided between New 

York city, New Rochelle 


DAVID BELASCO, 


eign drama for inspiration rather than trust to 
his own resources. Nearly all his plays are of 
German origin—for instance ‘* The Private 
Secretary,” and ‘‘ All the Comforts of Ilome.” 
“Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows,” of course, is French. 
And apropos of these adaptations, I regret to 
say that Mr. Gillette, or his manager, which is 
the same thing, sometimes attempts to palm 
them off as original, precisely as the good old 
dramatists in England used to do forty or fifty 
years ago. The only difference is that the Eng- 
lish dramatists succeeded in sinning undetected, 
while Mr. Gillette gets found out every time. 
Another dramatist whose 
name is equally prominent 


and London, in which last 
city he is as much at home 
as he is here. 

Mr. William Gillette, the 
author of that other famous 
war play, ‘‘Held by the 
Enemy,” is more ‘of an 
adapter than a playwright. 
In fact, he has done so 
much adapting that it is 
difficult to estimate his 
worth as a dramatist. 
“Weld by the Enemy” had 
one strong situation, but 
the greater part of it was 
commonplace. Its great 
success, like ‘‘ Shenan- 
doah,” was owing rather to 
the subject than to its 
treatment. Mr. Gillette 
prefers to turn to the for- 
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before the public, and who 
is equally ready to turn to 
foreign sources for inspira- 
tion, is Mr. Henry C. De 
Mille. 

Mr. De Mille was original- 
ly intended for the church. 
He was born in Washington, 
N.C., in 1853. After the 
war he came North for his 
education, and in 1879 re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. 
He began to study for the 
Episcopal Church, but, 
through stress of circum- 
stances, was compelled to 
forego this ambition and to 
earn a livelihood by teach- 
ing in Brooklyn. Some 
years later he became at- 
tached to the staff of the 
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Madison Square Theatre, under Dr. Mallory’s 
régime, as a reader of plays, and this proved his 
apprenticeship to his present career. His first 
play was entitled “‘ Delmer’s Daughters,” and was 
produced in 1883. In 1887 began that partner- 
ship with David Belasco to which the stage owes 
“The Wife,” ‘Lord Chumley,” ‘The Charity 
Ball,” and ‘‘ Men and Women.” This last play is 
considered Mr. De Mille’s best work. ‘The Lost 
Paradise,” a free adaptation of Ludwig Fulda’s 
«© Das Verloren Paradies,” merely shows Mr. De 
Mille to be a skillful manipulator of other people’s 
ideas. By this time Mr. De Mille probably regrets 
having allowed this play of Fulda’s to be an- 
nounced and billed as ‘‘ Henry C. De Mille’s 
greatest triumph.” 

However, Mr. De Mille has no need to adapt 
plays. His work shows a talent for dramatic 
writing which is full of promise. The third act 
of “Men and Women” was exceedingly strong, 
and a credit to its author. Mr. De Mille writes 
well, and knows how to keep his audience inter- 
ested. At present he is more occupied in mak- 
ing money than in endeavoring to write good 
plays. When he is satisfied with the size of his 
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bank account we may look for better 
and more artistic work. 

Another culprit is Mr. De Mille’s late 
partner, Mr. David Belasco. The an- 
nouncement in the papers that ‘* Miss 
Helyett ” is ‘‘ David Belasco’s brightest 
comedy ” must have surprised those 
who knew that ‘“‘ Miss Helyett ” was 
written by Maxime Boucheron, and 
Englished by W. H. Burnand, the ac- 
complished and witty editor of the Lon- 
don Punch. Mr. Belasco’s share in the 
production at the Star Theatre was the 
staging of the play, which, to do him 
justice, he did far better than his Eng- 
lish or French colleagues. Mr. Belasco 
is entitled to rank among our best play- 
wrights. He does not write artistic 
plays, but he writes plays that the 
theatre-going public want to see. From 
that point of view he is the best man 
writing for our stage to-day. Belasco 
has a genius for stage effect. The ad- 
jective belascoesque will probably figure 
in a future theatrical dictionary. Mr. 
Belasco was a great factor in the reputa- 
tion that Mr. De Mille has made as a 
playwright. 

Another familiar name to the theatre- 
going public is that of Sydney Rosen- 
feld, co-author of ‘‘ The Senator.” Mr. 
Rosenfeld was born in Richmond, Va.. 
in 1855. His literary tastes developed early, and 
he entered journalism when very young. He 
began to write songs, librettos and plays, but 
for a long time everybody refused to take Mr. 
Sydney Rosenfeld seriously. But the material 
was there, and Mr. Rosenfeld to-day is one of 
the most successful men writing for the stage. 
All his plays are faulty in construction, which 
explains why he is always seen to better ad- 
vantage when working in collaboration. He 
believes thoroughly in keeping an audience 
amused, and he has a genius for saying bright 
things drolly. Among the plays he has written 
are “The Lady, or the Tiger?” ‘*A Possible 
Case,” ** The Stepping-stone,” ‘*‘ The Whirlwind,” 
and “The Club Friend.” He collaborated with 
the late Mr. D. Lloyd in the production of ** The 
Senator ”—or, rather, completed that play, which 
was left in an unfinished condition by the death 
of Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Rosenfeld is a hard worker, 
and deserves the success that is his to-day. 

The writers I have mentioned so far are che 
most successful of our dramatists. They are not 
the best, if plays are to be judged as literature. 
Our best writers are waiting for that millennium 
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of the drama when thoughtful plays will be asked 
for by the public. Their names are less familiar 
to the great public, but to those who are ac- 
quainted with their work they represent the solid 
foundations on which the Americ:n drama of the 
future is to be built. 

oremost among these men—all /itférateurs in 
the true meaning of the term—is Henry Guy 
Carleton, soldier, poet, journalist and dramatist. 
Carleton is the son of the late General James H. 
Carleton, United States Army, and was born at 
Fort Union, New Mexico, in 1856. He received 
an excellent education, and graduated from Santa 
Clara College, California, in 1871. Two years 
later Grant appointed him second lieutenant in 
the Eighth United States Cavalry, with which 
regiment he made the campaign of 1873-74 
against the Apaches, the Comanches and other 
hostile Indian tribes. In 1876 Mr. Carleton left 
the service and became associate editor of the 
New Orleans Times. Shortly afterward he won 
two gold medals offered in a literary contest, and 
in 1878 carried off from three hundred and sixty 
other competitors a gold medal offered for the 
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best poem expressing the gratitude of the South 
to the North for assistance given during the epi- 
demic of yellow fever. In 1882 Mr. Carleton 
came to New York, and for some time was con- 
nected with the New York TZimes as editorial 
writer. Later on he became editor of Life. His 
first play was a tragedy in blank verse entitled 
‘“*Memnon,” for which the late John McCul- 
lough paid $5,000. The second, “ Victor Du- 
rand,” produced in December, 1884, at Wallack’s 
Theatre. ‘‘ Victor Durand” is the only play of 
Mr. Carleton’s so far that has been successful. 
His recently written ‘* Ye Earlie Trouble,” a 
play of the Revolution, and produced early this 
season at the Boston Museum, has not been seen 
here yet. ‘The Pembertons,” a play written for 
J. M. Hill, was a failure. ‘“‘ The Lion’s Mouth,” 
a beautiful romantic play in blank verse, almost 
failed for lack of adequate interpretation. 

Mr. Carleton is one of the best-informed men 
writing for the stage. In spite of a defective 


speech, he is always interesting, and can talk ex- 
haustively and authoritatively on every possible 
topic. 


His play ‘‘ Memnon” is a beautiful work, 
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and is entitled to hold a high place among the 
gems of dramatic literature. The sole reason 
it has not been played is that there is no actor 
alive, with the exception of Mr. Booth or Mr. 
Irving, who could do it justice. Mr. Booth is 
lacking in ambition ; Mr. Irving, in opportunity. 
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I may be pardoned if I quote the following few 
lines from this beautiful work : 


“ Memnon, the Archprophet of Egypt, taken prisoner, en- 
ters, wounded, delirious and in chains. He is supported 
by his page. 

‘‘Memnon. What place is this? Why crowd these 
wolves upon us ? 

Am Iso soon to die? Peace on thee, boy. 

“Pace. Oh, should you die 
“Mem. In her perennial spring, 
What careth the world? Not sooner shall we fall, 

Poor leaves, misused in an ungrateful autumn, 

But this great virile tree will bud anew 

With men of lustre. Man endureth not 

No more than doth his shadow in a glass: 

And such is vanity. 


* * * * * * 


“Mem. How? Thou laugh’st! Laugh on; 
Time waiteth not; and soon our feet shall stray 
From these sweet summer fields to wintry death.— 
Thou’rt sobbing. What! for her? This cheek’s not wet.— 
How many tears our hearts may weep, the while 
Our pride-ruled eyes are dry as deserts !— 

How gentle was her hand! Oh, but her voice, 
Whose music, could the precious sound be coined, 
Would drop in emeralds.—Come ; let’s abroad.— 

Is this the place ? How dark and sad it is! 

These leafless, lifeless trees—old earth's gray hair— 
Let us revere them.—Where’s her coffin, boy ? 

I'll see my flower ere it fade: those eyes, 
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Her violets, so darling to the 
sense — 

My kiss must shut them, else 
they'll never shut— 

Lead on—lead on. 

* * * * 

The peacock’s song is written 
on his plume, 

The jewels of the lark flash 
through her hymn.” 


* * * * 


Mr. Carleton is indus- 
trious when the spirit 
moves him, and he is a 
rapid worker. We may 
confidently look forward 
to many plays from his 
pen during the next few 
years. As to his faults, 
he has two. One is that 
he has a tendency to be 
more literary than dra- 
matic; the second is that he cannot understand 
that his critics—when honest—are his best friends. 
It is doubtful whether Mr. Carleton will ever be 
a successful dramatist. He gives his audiences 
more than they can digest. 

Paul M. Potter is entitled to be enrolled among 
the representative American dramatists. First, 
because he is the author of a very successful play ; 
second, because he knows more about the stage and 
its literature than a great many who set them- 
selves up as its prophets. Mr. Potter has only re- 
cently devoted his attention to the stage ; and his 
place here is due rather to the expectations formed 
of him than to his achievements in the past. 
Born at Bath, England, in 1853—the son of a 
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famous English scholar— 
he was trained for the 
civil service of India, and 
was stationed at Bareily, 
in the Northwest Proy- 
inces. His health failing, 
he came to America, was 
naturalized, and at 
twenty-two years of age 
was made foreign editor 
of the New York Herald, 
becoming subsequently 
the London correspondent 
and theatrical critic of 
that newspaper. His first 
dramatic effort was ‘* The 
Chouans,” an adaptation 
of Balzac’s novel, made 
for Mme. Modjeska. The 
great Polish actress im- 
personated the heroine, 
and Mr. Maurice Barry- 
more the hero, of the piece; but the honors of 
the occasion were shared by Miss Mary Shaw, 
in a subsidiary part. The play was warmly 
praised by the press. After this Mr. Potter served 
a stage apprenticeship in the West, several cf his 
pieces being first produced in Chicago. Of these 
the best known is “The City Directory,” which 
is a successful attempt to naturalize the Parisian 
revue, starting with the suggestion of a plot and 
not catching it up again till the end of the play, 
the intervening time being occupied with bur- 
lesques of current events. The idea, being novel 
in the United States, proved enormously remu- 
nerative to its author, who still draws substan- 
tial royalties from it. But recognizing that the 
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success of farce-comedy is necessarily ephemeral, 
Mr. Potter is now turning his attention to more 
serious efforts. Before long a very ambitious play 
may be looked for from his pen. He is a perfect 
master of English, and writes delightfully. Mr. 
Potter is the author of W. H. Crane’s new play, 
‘*The American Minister.” 

In the person of Mr. A. E. Lancaster we have 
the poetical dramatist. His play of ‘‘ Conscience,” 
written in collaboration with Julian Magnus, and 
produced at the Union Square Theatre sixteen 
years ago, first placed him among the number of 
our native dramatists. A five-act comedy, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Estelle,” was produced a few years later by 
Lester Wallack. 

Mr. Lancaster was born in Philadelphia about 
forty-five years ago. At an early age he began to 
write for the local papers, until, finally, he at- 
tracted the attention of John Russell Young, who 
obtained for him the post of dramatic critic on 
the Washington Chronicle. In 1871 Mr. Lancas- 
ter came to New York, and joined the editorial 
staff of the Herald. In that position he fulfilled 
the respective functions of dramatic critic, art 
critic, book reviewer and editorial writer. He 
was connected with various other newspapers and 
magazines, until a few years ago, when he retired 
from journalism. 

Mr. Lancaster has often been reproached with 
being a nonproductive playwright—nonproduct- 
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ive in the sense that he has only contributed two 
works to the stage. Under the prevailing condi- 
tions of the American theatres, and in face of 
the kind of work demanded by the average man- 
ager, Mr. Lancaster is satisfied to remain non- 
productive. He will not, as he says, write rub- 
bish. He enjoys a small private fortune which 
permits him to live independently and comfort- 
ably, and, while waiting for better days which he 
sincerely hopes may dawn for our drama, he is 
proud in the knowledge that he has never allowed 
himself to prostitute his pen. Mr. Lancaster is 
an artist, with the soul and yearnings of the art- 
ist. He is waiting till Art shall enter the portals 
of our theatres. Last year he wrote in collabora- 
tion a little one-act play, entitled ‘‘ Lethe’s 
Dream,” which Mr. A. M. Palmer immediately 
purchased. 

Edward E. Kidder is the author of ‘‘ A Poor 
Relation,” an excellent play, made familiar to all 
by Sol Smith Rnssell’s admirable acting. Mr. 
Kidder is the son of Mary A. Kidder, the poet- 
ess. He began to write plays very early, and was 
more successful than most beginners. A new 
play from his pen, entitled ‘* Peaceful Valley,” is 
said to have been successful in San Francisco. 
Mr. Kidder is an able writer, and has done some 
excellent work, but he is modest enough to say 
that he is sure his best work is before him. 

There are several other persons writing for the 
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stage who have made a great deal of money, dering to a low taste. The influence of such men 


whose names are familiar to the public, and yet 
who do not figure in this article. My reason for 
excluding them is that I do not deem them worthy 
to take place among representative American 
dramatists. They have made their money by pan- 


on the drama of a country is absolutely nil. 
They are forgotten as soon as they cease produc- 
ing. Perhaps the public will tire of the Hole-in- 
the-Wall drama even before that time. On the 
other hand, there are several whom I have not 
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mentioned, but who have given good work to the 
stage. I refer to Edward Harrigan, Clay M. 
Greene, Clyde Fitch, Miss Martha Morton, Rob- 
ert G. Morris, Charles T. Vincent, Benjamin F. 
Roeder, Albert Roland Haven, and others. 

These are the writers who are building up a 
distinct and individual American drama. ‘The 
question now arises: What is the future of the 
American dramatist ? Will he continue to work 
in the old grooves, or will he strike out like a 
young swimmer for himself ? 

There are many writers who, like Mr. Lancas- 
ter, sigh for the emancipation of the dramatist 
and his choice of subjects. These writers urge 
that unconventionality is impossible as long as 
the one subject most interesting to men and 
women and most fraught with dramatic incident 
is practically debarred them. The objection that 
children attend our theatres is met with the an- 
swer by them that the theatre is not the place 
for immature minds, and that the knowledge of 


sin is not sin itself. This is a question which 
dramatic authors have to fight out with their 
public. 

It will be seen that several of the subjects of 
this article have replied to the question them- 
selves. What Mr. Paul M. Potter says is only part- 
ly true. Playmaking demands much toil, but it 
demands a special aptitude also. It is a well- 
known fact that a good writer of stories or essays 
makes a bad dramatist. Mr. Brander Mathews, 
one of our best literary critics, has repeatedly 
tried his hand at playwriting. Te has failed each 
time. The failures of Mr. W. D. Howells and Mr. 
Ilenry James have been even more pronounced. 

The future of the American dramatist is bright. 
He has one of the largest and most sympathetic 
audiences in the world ; playhouses that for com- 
fort and beauty are equaled nowhere ; and he has 
to introduce his work to the public the co-opera- 
ation of managers who are men of education and 
refinement, and of actors of intelligence and talent. 


‘*“ CLINE, OLINE,’ WENT THE SHEARS, AS STRAND AFTER STEAND OF WIRE WAS SEVERED.” 
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‘TEN THOUSAND head of Texas cattle, branded 
‘LT’ on right hip.” 

The reality was far more impressive to Howard 
Marwin as he surveyed the herd from the ranch 
house out on the prairie than was the item de- 
scribing that portion of his possessions as he 
heard it read in the inventory of his legacy from 
his father’s estate. Madison Square and the 
plains of Western Kansas were not more dissim- 
ilar than his previous and present ideas regard- 
ing the appearance of the herd. ° 

Ten thousand head! A little sea of wide, 
branching horns and thin, nervous faces. <A roar 
goes up now and then as two engage in a hook- 
ing contest, tearing at one another’s sides as if 
to inflict deadly injuries. 

But all the time the great mass of animal life 
is moving onward with an irregular motion, while 
a score of white-hatted herders mounted on wiry, 
excitable broncho ponies hang on the flanks and 
rear. At length the last steer has left the barb- 
wire-guarded corral, and the herd is out on the 
tough green sod, commencing its day’s pasturage. 

But the cowboys had not all gone. One lin- 
gered, and guided his pony near the porch on 
which his employer stood. 

“<'Th’ cutters hez bin ter work, Mister Marwin,” 
he said, half apologetically. 

“Well, what have they done ?” The elegant 
New Yorker was not exactly sure whether a cut- 
ter was an insect like the weevil or an animal re- 
sembling the army worm. 

““W’y, a few nights ago th’ fellers cut twenty 
strands o’ wire ‘long the spring an’ let all th’ set- 
tlers’ cattle in.” 
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‘“‘What’s their object ?” Mr. Marwin was un- 
derstanding the subject better. 

‘* Well, yer see, th’ settlers ain’t got no water, 
an’ it’s powerful dry. We ain’t got hardly enough 
on th’ ranch ter keep th’ critters till we drive 
’em south ter th’ Texas feedin’ grounds, an’ nat- 
ur’ly we hold all th’ water we kin. Th’ settlers 
think they own some of it, an’ cut th’ fences an’ 
drive their cattle ter th’ crick ter drink.” 

“*I will look the matter up, Sawyer. Thank 
you for speaking about it ;” and the courtly pro- 
prietor dismissed the rough cowboy as graciously 
as he would have done one of his bank clerks. 

“Tt’s a shame, that’s what it is!” were the 
words Mr. Marwin’s quick ear caught as he turned 
to the house. ‘‘ They will starve the settlers out, 
these cattle barons,” it went on; and, without 
intending to do so, Marwin came, on rounding 
the corner, face to face with the speaker. 

It was a graceful, black-eyed girl, or, rather, 
young woman, who sat very firmly and proudly a 
small and restless horse. Marwin thought he 
had never seen such perfect carriage and self- 
command. 

The rancher’s wife introduced her as Miss Ju- 
dith, ‘un o’ our neighbors ’cross th’ crick,” and 
in a moment he was discussing with her the West 
and its attractions. 

“IT wonder if he heard me ?” said Judith to 
herself, as she cantered briskly homeward. <‘‘I 
wouldn’t have been so outspoken if I had known 
the owner of the ranch was around.” Then, 
when she had reached the humble two-room 
“‘claim shack” that she and Jean occupied ‘to- 
gether, ‘“‘Oh, Jean,” Judith broke ont, ‘an 
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adventure ! an adventure! A real live New York 
gentleman out on the plains of Kansas—and he 
don’t know what a fence cutter is; but he does 
know what I think of fencing up streams for rich 
men’s herds, if he was eavesdropping.” 

‘‘What in the world are you talking about ?” 
queried the more quiet companion of Judith’s 
claim life. 

““Why, about the Hon. Howard Marwin, half 
millionaire, of course—the unmarried and elegant 
owner of LT Ranch. He is here in proper person, 
and he overheard me express my mind on cattle 
barons. 'That’s all.” 

*““You must not be so rash,” said the more 
quiet sister. 

“Bosh; do you think I care? Do the rich 
cattle owners do anything for us ? Hark ! what’s 
that ?” 

Going to the door, a lanky boy of fifteen pre- 
sented himself. 

“My paw said as how I was ter giv’ yer that ;” 
and he held out a package. 

Judith’s cheek paled. 

“*Th—thank you. Is that all 2” 
the door after him. 

“What is it ?” asked Jean, anxiously. 

** Nothing, only it’s our turn.” 

As Judith spoke she unrolled the paper, and 
a pair of small but well-made and heavy shears 
dropped with a clang to the floor. 

- Jean’s face flushed. 

“ Does it mean ” she began. 

«Yes, it means that it’s our turn to cut the 
fence. We had to take our chance with the rest 
of the settlers if we shared the benefits, and lots 
were drawn.” 

*<Oh, Judith, when must we do it 2” 

“This night. That’s why these shears were 
sent.” 

It was a quiet pair that lived out the remainder 
of the day in the little cabin. Once or twice Jean 
tried to persuade her sister not to venture, but in 
vain. The impetuous younger blood would not 
shirk the duty imposed. 

It was ten o’clock before the summons came. 

“Come,” spoke up Judith, suddenly, and she 
rose and prepared for the expedition. Jean fol- 
lowed, and soon two shadowy forms were stealing 
’ through the night. Over the blnff and along a 
stretching ravine they flitted, Judith leading the 
way. Now and then the silence was broken by 
the lowing of the settlers’ thirsty cattle, which 
would soon enough be gulping down the forbid- 
den water if the stretching barbed wires were cut. 

“You stay here,” whispered Judith, ‘“‘and I 
will go. Wait for me.” . 

Leaving Jean ina little clump of cottonwoods, 
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she stole on toward the fence that was nearest the 
spring and the little stream that flowed from it. 

Jean waited quietly, until it seemed that it was 
more than time for Judith’s return. Then she 
moved forward a little and peered through the 
darkness. Nothing was to be seen. Terrified by 
the loneliness and desolation, she ran back to her 
original station. Judith was not there. Witha 
little cry of alarm she fled on down the slope to- 
ward the fence. Something caught her foot. It 
was a piece of barbed wire. 

The fence had been cut, and Judith was gone. 
A quarter of an hour later and she was back in 
the cabin, panting and sobbing hysterically as 
she threw herself into a chair. 

In the meantime Judith had made her way to 
the fence, and out of her sister’s hearing. 

** Clink, clink,” went the shears, as strand after 
strand of wire was severed and dropped to the 
ground. One, two, three lengths had been cut, 
but it was not enough. The settlers in their 
compact had each agreed to cut at least ten 
strands, whenever chance designated them as the 
attackers of the cattle firms. Not only the loss 
of the fence, but the intimidation by the extent 
of the damage, should have its effect. 

The fence was not to-night, however, un- 
guarded. The clink of the wires was borne to 
a trio of cowboys which had been stationed near 
the spring to watch for any depredators. 

As Judith clipped the first strand of the next 
length she was aware of approaching hoof beats. 
Horses were" coming along the stream, and she 
could hear the steps on the sod. Frightened, 
cut off from retreat, she gathered her skirts 
closely around her and struck across the dark 
prairie out into the night, running straight into 
the enemy’s country and leaving the fence be- 
hind, rightly judging that the guards would 
search along its line. She could already see their 
dim forms as they rode furiously up and down, 
determined to win the reward the owner of the 
LT Ranch had offered. 

Faster Judith ran, her rich strength carrying 
her along as with wings of wind. So fast she 
went that she did not see a dark form which 
suddenly loomed up in front of her, and she 
gave a startled shriek as a pocket lantern’s glare 
was suddenly turned upon her. With her face 
half covered by her shawl, she had no fear of 
such sudden detection, and with a quick move- 
ment she dashed the light to the ground and was 
lost to the intruder’s view—not, however, until 
she had recognized the stylishly cut clothes and 
fashionable hat of the owner of the ten thousand 
cattle sleeping a few score rods away. 

The suddenness of the encounter and the quick 
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stroke of the woman’s hand completely incapaci- 
ated Mr. Marwin from any immediate action, and 
now there was something else to look after. 

The broken lantern had set fire to the short, 
hairlike grass, that like tinder took up the blaze. 
In vain he stamped and pounded the flame. It 
would not out. With a frantic fury he took off his 
elegant coat and whipped the fire. Still no use. 
The line was running on with a race horse’s speed, 
leaving a constantly widening blackened circle. 

The herders were soon on hand, but not before 
the fire had developed into a power almost beyond 
their control. In the hubbub the fence cutters 
were forgotten, and every energy was brought to 
bear to stop the spreading line of destruction. 

A prairie fire is tenfold worse at night than in 
the daytime. Then every spark seems a torch, 
and the long lines of light, creeping away over the 
bluffs and ravines, leaping high now as they reach 
a clump of untouched grass, climbing up some 
dead sunflower in little pillars of glory, almost 
dying out as they encounter a barren spot, are to 
be gazed on only with awe and admiration. 

All night long the flame spread. All night the 
sisters watched it from their cabin, Jean tearful 
and trembly, Judith stern and defiant. Through 
the long hours the herders and Mr. Marwin fought 
the destroying force, and by morning it had been 
conquered ; but hundreds of acres were black and 
smoking, and the cattle as they left the corral 
sniffed wildly and uneasily at the tainted air. 

Mr. Marwin made no effort to find the party 
guilty of the fence cutting, much to the herders’ 
surprise. The origin of the fire he ascribed to 
his having dropped his cigar, but he did not 
seem to be much disturbed by the accident or the 
consequences. 

It was three days before Judith rode over to 
LT Ranch to talk with her friend, the ranch- 
keeper’s wife. 

“«¢ Where’s yer other drivin’ glove, gyurl ?” asked 
Mrs. Barnett. 

«‘Oh, I lost it the other day out on the prai- 
rie.” Judith did not answer easily, and soon 
changed the subject by asking: ‘‘ Do you know 
where we can get a man to help us fix our plow ? 
The boy we have hired to break sod does not 
know how, and neither Jean nor I can do a thing 
with it.” 

«© W’y, I don’t know; p’r’aps Mister Marwin— 
But here he is!” and that gentleman sauntered 
around the corner of the house. 

Howard Marwin was lonesome. He had come 
West simply on an investigation of his property, 
and was waiting for a return stage. He had 
wandered disconsolately about the house all day, 
and now was more than pleased to be of service. 
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“Why, of course I can. help you. One of the 
herders told me he was formerly a hendware clerk. 
We'll go out and see him.” 

In a moment his horse was saddled, and he rode 
beside Judith across the prairie toward the herd, 
six miles away. The pure, bracing air made the 
ride delightful, and the New Yorker noted with 
pleasure that his companion was a ror horse- 
woman. 

“Yes,” said Judith, in response to his BAITS 
so, ‘I ride a great deal. They tell me,” mod- 
estly, ‘‘ that I can ride well.” 

‘*T have done little riding myself, and this is 
the first time I have been out to the herd’s feed- 
ing grounds.” 

While he was speaking Judith lengthened her 
stirrup strap so as to let it nearer the ground, 
and suddenly throwing her riding whip far in ad- 
vance, she leaned low down as she passed and 
picked it from the ground. The New Yorker 
was more pleased than ever, and all the fascina- 
tion he had shown to the city belles was re-ex- 
pended on the lithe horsewoman. 

“‘Pardon me,” he suddenly exclaimed, ‘yon 
have lost a glove !” 

Judith bit her lip—it was the second time the 
missing glove had been mentioned that morning. 

«Yes, the other day ;” and again she turned 
the subject. 

A sudden smile’ flashed over the ranch owner’s 
face, a smile which it was well she did not see. 

The cattle were scattered over nearly a thou- 
sand small hills, and, surrounded as they were by 
a cordon of herders, formed a beautiful picture, 
their spotted coats making a sharp contrast with 
the dun of the plain. 

Calling one of the men, Mr. Marwin left him 
to discuss the refractory implement with Judith, 
while he rode off looking with an air of pretended 
wisdom at the cattle, each animal branded in 
huge ridges with the symbol of the ranch—“ LT.” 

Then he saw a flower growing in the sod, and 
he thought he would pick it for Judith. So he 
dismounted, and—he never afterward could tell 
how—there was a startled leap on the part of his 
pony, and he was left alone. 

A horse and man in combination are masters of 
a herd of Texas cattle. A horse alone is usually 
able to look out for itself, but a man on foot 
might better be at the bottom of the sea than ex- 
posed to their fury. 

Marwin was at least an eighth of a mile from 
the herder and Judith. They did not see him. 

With alarm he noticed here and there a long- 
horned head raised, and wide-opened eyes staring 
at him. Then more of them, until a thousand 
of the creatures, which now looked so large, were 
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gazing at the intruder. We started to run, but 
now they were coming. Five, twenty, a hundred 
were on the gallop less than a hundred yards 
away. The sensation was spreading in the herd 
by a kind of magnetic instinct that told the 
beasts that a man was in their power. 

Marwin was really frightened, and ran faster, 
but he was getting out of breath. 

The herder and Judith turned, unable to un- 
derstand the commotion. Then they saw off to 
the right the racing figure of a man, sans coat, 
sans hat, and with terror written in his every 


‘(SHE GAVE A STARTLED SHRIEK AS A POCKET LANTERN’S GLARE WAS 
SUDDENLY TURNED UPON HER.” 


movement. A riderless broncho disappearing in 
the distance told the story. 

The cattle halted a little around the discarded 
coat, and hooked and pawed it to shreds. They 
stopped again at the hat, and one bore it off in 
triumph, having pierced it with one of his sharp 
horns. The actions told only too plainly what 
disposition they would soon make of the flying 
tenderfoot. No time was to be lost. 

‘¢Why don’t you go ?” demanded Judith, turn- 
ing to the stolid herder. 

«¢ Where ?” 
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The man’s teeth chattered as he watched the 
commotion. 

“To save him, of course !” she fairly shrieked. 

“God help me, ma’am, I can’t! My horse is 
too slow, and a stampede is comin’.” 

The fellow fairly whined with fright. 

There was but one course, and fearlessly she 
took it. 

“Coward!” the girl hissed, her black eyes 
flashing, and with a burning stroke of her whip 
and a fierce thrust of the slender spur she wore 
she sent her horse off like an arrow from its bow. 

It was a race for the life of 
one—perhaps of two. 

The angry, bellowing cattle 
were lumbering along, wildly 
anxious to run down their 
prey, while Marwin, all dig- 
nity thrown to the winds, 
was fleeing at his best pace 
before them. 

Faster the slender riding 
whip lashed the flanks of Miss 
Judith’s pony, faster the 
plucky little beast covered the 
closely cropped sod. It was 
yet many rods to the side of 
the ranch owner, but the res- 
cuer was neck and neck with 
the leading line of pursuers. 
The cattle were not the sleek, 
round beasts of the fat-stock 
show, but were lithe and long 
of limb, and Judith gained 
but slowly on them. 

Would she be able to save 
Marwin? She feared not, 
and a single misstep on the 
pony’s part would result in 
her own destruction. 

Frantically she calls to 
Marwin, and as a drowning 
man receives with joy a plank 
that may help him to shore, he 
is ready to take her assistance. 

“‘Get alongside and swing on behind !” she 
cries. 

Howard Marwin was no athlete. His member- 
ship in the gymnasium club long ago had lapsed, 
but he still was able under necessary conditions 
to put forth considerable effort. This was one 
such occasion. 

On the full run as he was, he seized the slender 
hand the girl held out to him, and giving a long, 
swinging jump which would have done credit to 
the premier of the circus ring, he found himself, 
much out of breath, and very much frightened, 
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astride the pony’s back, immediately behind the 
sidesaddle of the daring heroine. 

The pony was surprised and not overmuch 
pleased at the infliction of a double load—but it 
was no time to file remonstrances. The disturb- 
ance in the herd had developed into a stampede, 
and the original cause of the uproar being forgot- 
ten, a great mass of animal life was rushing on 
in blind fury. 

It was now a mere matter of getting outside 
the herd’s track, and a final spurt accomplished 
it. While the cattle went raging on, the trio— 
horse, man and heroine—stood quietly on the 
prairie watching the herders in their desperate 
efforts to keep the cattle together, it now being 
useless to stop them until they had worn them- 
selves out. This did not take place until four 
hours later, and the herd was then a score of 
miles away. 

«We had better go home,” remarked Judith, 
simply, as the last racing herder went by. 

*¢ Shall I ride with you, or walk ?” 

«¢ Ride ;” and Marwin sprang lightly to his 
former place. 

“© Do you know that you saved my life ?” he 
asked, when they had gone some distance. 

*¢ I could not do otherwise.” 

“‘ Do you know, too, that I love you ?” 

«« You mean you are grateful.” 

“© No; I mean what I said. If I did not, do 
you suppose I would carry this ?” and snatching 
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from an inside pocket a much-worn glove, he 
reached around her waist and held it before her. 

The blush that suffused her face extended even 
around to her slender neck, and Marwin saw it. 

‘‘Where—where did you get it ?” she faltered. 

‘A mysterious visitor on the prairie——” he 
began. 

“Oh, Mr. Marwin! and you knew it was [——” 

«Yes, but that makes no difference. No one 
else knows it, and our accounts are now more 
than even.” 

That Judith accepted his view of the case is 
probable, for when Howard Marwin returned to 
New York, a month later, it was with a pretty, 
ruddy-cheeked bride sitting beside him in the 
Pullman car. 

“Do you know what I did on your account 
with the cattle ?” he asked, leaning over to look 
out of the window with her as the train sped over 
the plains, leaving the Western Kansas country 
behind it. 

“Gave them an extra allowance of feed ?” 
roguishly. 

“No; I ordered half of them to the Texas past- 
ures, and had the fence at the spring removed, to 
allow the settlers’ stock some water.” 

Judith gave him a grateful glance, and re- 
marked that fate was kinder to the settlers than 
they realized when it awarded to her the duty of 
cutting the fence on the night of the big prairie 
fire. 
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By MADISON CAWEIN, 


Over the hills where the winds are waking 
All is lone as the soul of me; 
Over the hills where the stars are shaking, 
Breton hills by the sea. 


These were with me to tell me often 
How she pined in her Croisic home, 
Winds that sing and the stars that soften 

Over the miles of foam. 


Fishers’ nets and the sailor faces, 
Sad salt marshes and granite piers, 
Brown, loud coast where the long foam races— 
And a parting full of tears. 


A gray sail’s ghost where the autumn lies on 
Wraiths of the mist and the squall-blown rain ; 
Her dark, girl eyes that search the horizon 
Graye with a haunting pain. 


Stars may burn or the wild winds whistle 
Over the rocks where the sea gulls rave— 
My heart is bleak as the wind-worn thistle 
Dcad on her seaside grave. 


By PHEBE NATTY. 


RRIVED safely. Three 
cheers for Germany !” 
It was no marvel that 
the grave telegram clerk 
asked a second time, won- 
deringly, for the mes- 
sage. German patriot- 
ism, strong though it be, 
rarely commits the ex- 
travagance of cabling it- 
self from private individ- 
uals under the broad 
Atlantic, so it goes without saying that this notifi- 
cation was sent by a young and enthusiastic Amer- 
ican. She had not yet more than touched foot 
on German soil; before her lay many unknown 
and untried dangers. The herds of cattle that 
were to provide her with unlimited Kalbsbraten 
and Rindfleisch still browsed, unconscious, in 
Teutonic meadows. The Kraut that was to test 
her loyalty (and perhaps find it somewhat want- 
ing) had not yet been transformed into that mys- 
terious dish so delectable to German palates, so 
unwelcome to English tastes. She had not yet 
been seasoned by billows of smoke from the pipes 
of numerous blonde and phlegmatic fellow passen- 
gers in railway carriages, nor had the patience of 
her soul been slowly eaten away by journeys on a 
Bavarian Eisenbahn, and her brains rattled into 
madness on Schnellzugs in the North. No, while I 
must honestly avow that her love for the Deutsches 
Reich survived even these severe tests, at the 
time of which I write a charm of novelty sur- 
rounded it all, and wandering around the great 
shipyards of the Norddeutscher Lloyd at Bremer- 
hafen, we drank it in with delight. It seemed 
such a little while since we had left New York, 
with its prosaic and commonplace air ; it was so 


charming to plunge thus suddenly into utter 
foreignness by coming directly to Germany. 

A short time passed at the Zollhaus with Otto, 
our obliging steward in attendance, and we has- 
tened into the train for Bremen, bidding farewell 
to pleasant steamer acquaintances, and peering 
out through the deepening twilight to catch 
glimpses from the carriage window of everything 
strange and novel. Here came a huge wagon 
laden with merry children returning from cherry 
picking ; there a peasant trudged stolidly along ; 
now we rushed by great fields of grain and vege- 
tables without fences ; then beside straggling vil- 
lages of timbered or thatched cottages, while 
windmills spread their weird-looking arms against 
the low horizon. The June day is long in these 
high latitudes, but soon we had to strain our eyes 
even to catch the outlines, and before we reached 
Bremen darkness was upon us. Then the lights 
and dazzle of the station, and we were whiried 
into a vehicle amidst the shouts of droschke men 
and porters, and along the streets to our pleasant 
little hotel. 

What can equal the comfort of a first night on 
shore, in a bed instead of a berth—the luxury of 
a bath and meal with. the assurance one feels on 
terra firma, rather than on the seething and boil- 
ing deeps of mid ocean ? A gentle, blonde little 
Kellner administered to our wants, and, fortified 
by steak and coffee, we composed ourselves to our 
slumbers. But sweet though they were, they did 
not last long. Before half-past two it began to 
be light, and all through the dawn strange Ger- 
man voices, chattering beneath our window, as a 
number of emigrants gathered below, proved to 
us that, ere another sun had risen, many pro- 
spective citizens would set sail for our mother re- 
public. 


SOME 


The origin of Bremen lies wrapped in mystery. 
Some hold it to be the Phabiranum of the Ptole- 
mies, but to American ears the date 788, as con- 
nected with its early history, carries with it full 
enough antiquity to excite our veneration. It 
was then that Charlemagne established a bishop- 
ric here, which in 858 became an archbishopric, 
and it soon held a position of great prominence 
in ecclesiastical matters throughout the North of 
Europe. In 1099 the city took an active part in 
the Crusades, and later became conspicuous in the 
history of the Hanseatic League.. This confede- 
ration, which arose in 1241, from the needs of the 
hour early in the movements of European trade, 
grew to a position of great importance, and in its 
time controlled the commerce and defied the mon- 
archs of the civilized world. It is natural, there- 
fore, that in the old cities of North Germany we 
should meet with monuments of its history on 
every side. Here in the Rathhaus is the fine old 
council chamber where many of its important 
meetings were held, the Frauenzimmer (Ladies’ 
Gallery) being approached by a richly carved 
stairway. Beneath it we plunged into the dark 
recesses of its Keller, and stood whispering, sud 
rosa, gazing up at the great painted rose on the 
ceiling, under which strange confidences and deep 
schemes were discussed in those far-away times, 
the echo of which seemed still ringing in our 
ears that sunny June day in Bremen. The ex- 
terior of the building is adorned with numerous 
full-length figures of emperors and electors, and 
in the open Platz is to be seen the quaint and 
eurious Roland statue, erected in 1412, on the 
site of one still older, fashioned of wood, which 
formerly stood there. A solemn and somewhat 
enigmatic countenance he has, gazing out with 
stony eyes on the tide of modern life surging 
around his feet. He bears the sword of Justice 
in his massive hand, and a shield with the double 
eagle upon his ample breast. Symbol of the 
rights and privileges of the free city of Bre- 
men, he has looked down on many changes and 
chances of mortal life, but still sees it a flourish- 
ing and important place in that magnificent em- 
pire which has risen again from the numerous in- 
dependent states of earlier times. A regulation 
of old Bremen obliged each family to occupy its 
own domicile, thus spreading the population hori- 
zontally. How its inhabitants would wonder at 
the rookeries of tenements, or even the luxurious 
apartment houses, of modern New York ! 

Not soon shall we forget a spectacle which 
greeted our eyes as we awaited our Schnellzug 
for Hamburg in the station. There was quite a 
delay in its arrival, and it occurred to the thrifty 
young waiters that here was their opportunity. 
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While the impatient travelers stood about, why 
not present to their gaze stores of Kiichen and 
Bier, Limonade and Wiirste, that should charm 
all woes to rest and line the pockets of the Kellners 
with pfennige and marks ? No sooner conceived 
than achieved, was I about to say? No, alas! 
As they tripped gayly over the rails, bearing a 
table laden with these enticing wares, a false step 
was made, and down came waiters, table and all. 
A strange chaos lay between the tracks, and 
while the unfortunate boys picked themselves up, 
and ruefully, though laughingly, brushed the 
rivulets of Bier and Limonade from their ample 
persons, a perfect hubbub of Achs and Bittes and 
Zum Teufels resounded through.the station. Our 
hearts bled for them, but the sight was irresisti- 
bly funny. 

Soon our train arrived, and it certainly made 
up for lost time. We seemed absolutely hurled 
along into space, slackening speed occasionally 
for a short stop at some town, but for the most 
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part plunging on recklessly into deeper gloom. 
A fellow passenger, from the corner of our car- 
riage, gave us information on points of interest 
(as we gasped out a few brief questions in poor 
German), and rose to heights of enthusiasm as 
we reached the ‘‘schéne, schéne Elbe.” Yes, 
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even as we crossed it in the 
darkness, it was beautiful 
with its thousands of glit- 
tering lights reflected on its 
broad and placid bosom. 
From the station to the fine 
Hamburger-Hof we seemed 
to take a tortuous and be- 
wildering road, but faith in 
one’s cabman lends peace to 
the traveler’s soul, and after 
glimpses of the Binnen- 
Alster, and a drive through 
some lonely and almost de- 
serted streets, we at last 
were set down at our des- 
tination. The delights of 
our next morning’s walk 
through the old part of 
Hamburg thrill me yet, as 
my memory reverts to them. 
The waters of the Alster 
and Bille, led through the 
city by canals, intersect it 
in a most picturesque man- 
ner, and afford highways 
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for boats of varied forms. ‘Tempting Vits for 
the sketchbook are to be seen on every side, 
how to choose among them being the chief dif- 
ficulty. Through the Venusberg and the old 
Jewish quarters we wandered, and many a quaint 
doorway did we find, now surrounded by meaner 
and poorer houses, but bearing witness to aefar 
different origin by the shields and scutcheons still 
to be seen on their arches. One I particularly 
recall, with rich carvings and elaborate ironwork ; 
the words *‘ Verbum Domini manet in eternam ” 
cut in the stone. Another reads: 


‘An Gottes Seegen 
Ist alles gelegen.” 


With what gusto, too, did we buy and consume 
the luscious cherries! fifteen pfennige worth be- 
ing a more than ample supply for even our sharp 
appetites. I tried to share mine with some sweet- 
faced, demure little German girls, but they has- 
tened by me, deaf to my liberal offer. The boys 
were not so shy, and reconciled themselves to my 
murdering of their mother tongue for the sake of 
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my gift. ow strange to find ourselves really in 
Hamburg! From early childhood visions of its 
lakes, with their stately swans, had charmed me. 
To be sure, these visions were based on gorgeous 
pictures which adorned a certain box of my toys, 
and the swans there had sailed on waters far sur- 
passing the real Alster in cerulean dye, and which 
were surrounded by mansions of impossible pinks 
and yellows ; yet my soul had ever yearned for the 
reality, and to be actually floating across those 
calm waters, with the swans all around us, was 
joy indeed. 

The history of Hamburg is full of interest, and 
many are the vicissitudes through which it has 
passed. A fishing hamlet early occupied its site, 
and in 804 Otho, commissioned by Charlemagne 
to erect fortifications here, built near the Forest 
of Hamm a strong citadel, whence the city de- 
rives its name, and which we see on its well-known 
arms. There are other traditions, but this seems 
most probable. It was , 
early favored by the em- 
perors, and received 
rights of free navigation 
and trade, which added 
much to its constantly in- 
creasing prosperity. In 
1219 an agreement with 
some neighboring towns 
brought them into close 
association for safety and 
trade. A few years later 
was formed the famous 
Hanseatic League 
—of which the 
student of that pe- 
riod reads with so 
much _ interest. 
The wisdom, 
courage and en- © 
terprise with 
which this fam- 
ous organization 
was managed are — 
still a wonder to 
modern times. It 
looked after the 
welfare of the in- 
dividuals in its 
employ in a thor- 
oughly paternal 
manner, regulat- 
ing their hygienic 
and personal con- = 
cerns, while stead- ; == 
ily furthering the 
wide interests and 
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aims of the corporation as a whole. Hence its 
dignity and political importance. 

Frequent wars with the Dutch countries and 
with Denmark occurred in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, and later Hamburg suffered 
greatly in the campaigns of Napoleon. Garri- 
soned by the French and besieged by the Rus- 
sians in the winter of 1813-14, the old town and 
its inhabitants saw rough times. Davout, the 
French commander, a man of the sternest: char- 
acter, defended it bravely, but 30,000 people were 
forced by him to leave the city, and many per- 
ished through exposure and starvation. A great 
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fire, in 1842, swept away many of the old land- 
marks, but some portions of the town are still 
most medieval in character, ‘‘ héchst malerisch,” 
as a German writer truly says of them. The St. 
Nicolai Kirche, built after the fire with a lofty 
Gothic spire, one of the highest in Europe, pre- 
sents a host of interesting statues to the traveler’s 
eye. 

On its sculptured facade are saints and mon- 
archs; all who have in any way contributed to 
the progress of Christianity are commemorated 
in stone. Fearless little birds have built their 
nests here, there and everywhere. Scarcely a 
stately potentate but has an additional crown on 
his head ; hardly a prayerful saint who is not sup- 
porting the tiny home of some feathered warbler 
on his folded arms. Twittering gayly, they seem 
heedless of the past, only sending up to heaven 
their cheerful anthems, as their ancestors of 
medieval Hamburg did centuries ago, ‘‘ thanking 
the Lord for a life so sweet.” From the Elbe- 
hohe one overlooks the magnificent harbor, where 
gather the ships of all nations, and many are the 
characteristic costumes and types one may see in 
an afternoon stroll through the suburb of St. 
Pauli. We wondered how the buxom maidens 
could endure the rigors of cold weather, with 
their low shoes and short-sleeved dresses, showing 
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round, bare arms; appropriate though they were 
in June sunshine, we shivered to think that the 
same fashion prevailed even when the mercury 
sinks in the thermometer. Hamburg is one of 
the greatest money markets in the world, and a 
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sail over the beautiful Ausser-Alster showed us 
many superb residences of its merchant princes. 
The little boats that ply.on these waters afford a 
delightful method of sight seeing, and for the 
modest sum of four American cents we traversed 
both the lakes and the canal beyond, feasting 
our eyes on the charming banks, the glowing 
sunset sky and our interesting fellow passengers. 

But time fails us, and we must on to Liibeck, 
whither the train bore us one peaceful summer 
evening, and the distant view of which greatly 
rejoiced our eyes. Scarce a more picturesque or 
interesting town can be seen than this ancient 
city, once the capital of the Hanseatic League 
with a population of 100,000 souls. Tradition 
mentions a certain prince, Luibi, as its founder, 


.but later and more reliable accounts tell us of its 


rebuilding, after being destroyed in 1138, by 
Graf Adolf of Holstein-Schaumberg. It has been 
called the Carthage of the North. 

The beautiful olg Holstein Thor, built of 
richly colored brick, seemed actually to glow in 
the late twilight, and passing through the arched 
portal, we entered the town, only to be more and 
more delighted with its quaintness and oddity. 
Here is seen to perfection the Baltic-Gothic style 
of architecture, with its lofty brick churches, 
inlaid with tiles, their aisles equal in height. to 
the nave, and their double spires outlining them- 
selves against the sky. Within are many treas- 
ures of art, none more worthy of admiration than 
the superb Memling, to be seen in the cathedral. 
This artist, the most frequent examples of whose 
works are small pictures, here gives us life-size 
figures of saints in grisaille on the panels, with 
an exquisite Annunciation, while within the 
story of the Passion is painted with Memling’s 
usual grace and delicacy. Thence we went to 
the beautiful Maria Kirche, also full of interest- 
ing art treasures, and enjoyed a sight of its curi- 
ous clock. At the opposite end of the town rises 
the famous Burg Thor, through which tradition 
says the Emperor Charles V. marched in to visit 
his wealthy Liibeckers. It is said that they 
walled up the gate by which he left, that no 
inferior personage might follow in his footsteps, 
but we also learn that, despite the honors they 
paid him, the astute and sturdy burghers yielded 
no jot nor tittle of their rights and privileges to 
his royalty. 

Had it been anything less lovely than a German 
chorale sweetly chimed in our ears from the neigh- 
boring steeples of the Maria Kirche every half- 
hour through the short night, we might have 
used some of the strongest ejaculations in our 
new vocabulary. As it was, we calmly endured 
sleeplessness, and rose early to-visit the market 
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and feast our eyes on the _ pict- 
uresque peasant costumes which 
there display themselves. Beneath 
the shadow of the beautiful Rath- 
haus, with its graceful pinnacles 
and fine old stairways, we watched 
the busy mart, and reveled in the 
thought that we were almost on the 
shores of the Baltic, and in one of 
the few medieval towns still left to 
us in North Europe. 

Yet more did we feel transported 
into those middle ages when we 
found ourselves, a few days later, 
in Wismar, once a prominent mem- 
ber of the Hanseatic League, now 
a place quite aside from the tide of 
modern life and travel. It was 
founded early in the thirteenth 
century, and for many years, from 
1648 to 1803, belonged to Sweden. 
So important a town was it then 
considered that immense sums were 
spent on its fortifications, and 
Charles XI. was wont to speak of 
its silver walls on that account. 
In the Fursten-Hof, a fine Renais- 
sance building, are to be seen beau- 
tiful reliefs. The Rape of Helen, 
Samson and Delilah, and the Re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son, show how 
varied was the taste in subjects. 
In the Heiligen Geist Stifting many 
ancient Wismar dames were enjoy- 
ing the provision made for them 
by patrons long since dead, and they seemed to be 
spending their ripe old age in grateful comfort as 
we peeped into their cozy rooms. 

Here, too, we found fine specimens of the Bal- 
tic-Gothic churches, in some of which an effort to 
restore the old frescoes was being made, and where 
St. George and his Dragon, and St. Christopher, 
all in gigantic proportions, were depicted upon 
the lofty walls. Wonderfully fine woodwork, too, 
there was, in screens and stairways, while here, 
as in Liibeck, to the devil was attributed the cu- 
rious ironwork of the pulpit, without distinguish- 
able beginning or end. : 

A feast spread for us by kind and friendly Ger- 
man hands introduced us to some of the national 
delicacies, Butter-brod mit Krabben (shall we ever 
forget the sight or the taste of those delicious 
little pink creatures, marshaled like ranks of sol- 
diers upon a battle ground of buttered bread ?), raw 
eel, smoked sausages, bier and the like. And 
has our kind hostess, to whom we bore a letter 
from her American relatives, even yet recovered 
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from the hours of bad German we were obliged 
to inflict upon her ? 

There was no escape until the train left, 
which, however, it finally did, and, bearing us 
to Schwerin, she, as our patient reader now may 
do, at last found rest. 


IN A MUNICH DEADHOUSE. 


By LEoN MEAD. 


THE methods of burial in some portions of Ger- 
many seem very strange to the average American. 
In Munich, Bavaria, when a person dies, he or 
she is taken to the Deadhouse immediately, or 
at least as soon as the body has been washed and 
dressed. The origin of this peculiar custom dates 
back many decades, and in these days is followed. 
partially as a sanitary measure. 

Munich is exposed to most of the fatal epidem- 
ics which devastate Italy, though in these days 
the inhabitants do not suffer those fearful and 
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unmentionable plagues that used to decimate the 
town in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The tenement houses, however, are densely 
crowded, and extreme poverty generally is apt to 
be attended with disease. Many large and all 


but destitute fam- 
ilies live in one 
or two rooms, and 
when death over- 
takes a member of 
such a household 
there is no suit- 
able accommoda- 
tion for the body. 
Moreover, it is a 
Catholic supersti- | 
tion in Bavaria not to sleep under the same roof 
with a dead person. 

The system is compulsory, taking in the high 
as well as the low, and the rich as well as the 
poor. Otherwise, many of the poorest people 
would insist upon the right to keep their dead in 
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their own houses, however squalid, until the hour 
of burial, were the rich allowed the privilege. 

The arrangements for the interment of the 
dead in Munich are performed by officials and 
women, the latter being called Leichen Frauen. 
The remains are conveyed in a hearse to the cern- 
etery that belongs to the quarter in which the 
deceased has lived. It is not until one visits the 
Munich Deadhouse that the horror of it can be 
realized. The whole area (the old Southern Cem- 
etery is here referred to) is inclosed with a brick 
wall several feet high, and the general plan of the 
cemetery itself, with its artistic arcades and im- 
posing monuments, entitles it to the reputation 
it has acquired of being one of the finest in all 
Germany. Intersecting each other in the centre 
are a driveway running east 
and west, and a broad, paved 
walk extending north and 
south. Parallel to the 
driveway, on the northern 
side, stands a long, low brick 
building, a part of which is 
occupied by the corps of 
directors of the cemetery. 
This building is all but di- 
vided by a roofed passage- 
way connecting the north- 
ern and southern walks. 
On the west of the passage 
is a large room which serves 
as a temporary repository 
for suicides, murdered peo- 
ple, and those who are killed 
by accident. The windows 
of this room, which is not 
open to the general public, 
are curtained with green 
muslin. On the east side, 
the first chamber is design- 
ed for the bodies of the com- 
mon people. By ascending 
a step or two at the en- 
trance one can see through 
the wide glass door or 
through the adjacent win- 
dows, a spectacle sufficient- 
ly ghastly to cause any 
foreigner to grow faint. It 
is a repulsive and awful 
sight. 

On each side of the rectangular room is ranged 
a row of slightly inclined biers, on which rest the 
cheap yellow-covered coffins containing all that is 
mortal of from twenty to forty human beings. The 
faces of the emaciated old women, with their 
sharp, cronelike chins and sunken eyes, their open 
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mouths disclosing one or two discolored teeth, 
are enough to sicken most spectators at a glance. 
And yet to many there is a grim fascination about 
it. Indeed the Miincheners regard going to the 
Deadhouse on holidays as a standard recreation, 
and always recommend it to visitors with a weird 
sort of pride. They go through life perfectly un- 
concerned over the prospect that some day they, 
too, will be taken there to lie in lowly state for 
three days before the clods of the grave close over 
them. 

What a grim picture for little children to be- 
come accustomed to! The Morgue in Paris is 
tame beside it. What could be more grewsome to 
see than the sallow-visaged old men lying there, 
with the crucifix and, perhaps, a wreath or two 
of evergreen on their breasts, two candles at their 
heads—placed there with the conviction that 
these will light their spirits through the mysteri- 
ous shades; and at the foot of their coffins two 
more burning candles and a pasteboard placard 
on which a number is printed in large black type ? 
Here the mourners of their respective dead are 
compelled to come and give publicity to their 
grief. It is not unusual to see a hundred bereft 
friends and relatives crowd into this chamber of 
death and piteously weep over the remains of 
their lost ones. The under- 
takers, who bring in the 
bodies from the hearse and 
arrange them on the biers, are 
too well inured to their work 
to be impressed with the 
meaning and sentiment of 
death. If the head of the 
body, during its jolting jour- 
ney in the hearse, has fallen 
into an unseemly position, the 
assistant raises it, twists it, 
pushes it a little this way or 
that, with an indifference that 
seems brutal. More than piti- 
ful is it to see poor little 
dried-up old women thus 
treated. These feelingless 
men, in trying to straighten 
out any dismantled article of 
clothing, often injure the ap- 
pearance of the remains more 
than they improve them. The 
writer once saw one of these 
busy undertakers combing an 
elderly woman’s hair, which 
had become disarranged. It 
was monstrously apparent 
that he was not acquainted 
with the intricacies of her 
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coiffure, for he Joosened a switch and was unable 
to readjust it. 

A set of electric wires communicating with the 
director’s office is fastened along the ceiling, from 
which depend cords at the ends of which are at- 
tached metal rings that are placed on the finger 
of every corpse to report anyone who might 
chance to have any life. It is related, upon an- 
thority not traceable, that years ago a Munich 
butcher came out-of a trance in the middle of 
the night and found himself in the Deadhouse. 
The shock this discovery gave him is said to hare 
entirely shattered his nerves and though still 
alive, he is a mental wreck. It is safe to pre- 
sume that a more sensitive being would actually 
have died from fright under like circumstances. 

Perhaps the most pathetic sight of all is that 
of the dozen or more infants lying in a position 
upon the biers so evidently insecure as to sug- 
gest the terrible probability that they will roll off 
on to the hard floor. They are decked in flimsy 
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filigree fabrics, reminding me of nothing so much 
as the cut tissue paper ornaments sometimes seen 
in’ provincial drug stores in this country. 

Further along to the eastward is another cham- 
ber devoted to the wealthy and aristocratic. This 
class lies in tastefully arranged bowers, and many 
of the corpses look peaceful, as though not only 
had their spirits departed with their mortal con- 
sent, but as though loving hands had done their 
best to render them presentable before intrusting 
them to the care of the state. Not infrequently 
the cold form of a general or a military man of 
high rank, dressed in his uniform, with his med- 
als pinned on his coat and his trusty sword and 
crucifix in his clasped hands, may be seen in this 
apartment, which is more spacious than the other 
two mentioned. 

I witnessed a touching incident one day while 
on one of my visits to the Southern Deadhouse 
in Munich. Two Americans, a brother and sis- 
ter, came to the cemetery in a carriage to view 
the remains of an aunt with whom they had been 
** doing ” the Continent, and who had died at the 
Four Seasons Hotel the day before. Entering the 
passageway and turning to the right, after quit- 
ting their carriage, the two proceeded to the en- 
trance of the death chamber, beside which stood 
a stoical official. In a few words addressed in 
German the young man communicated the ob- 
ject of his and his sister’s visit. 

“¢ Step inside,” said the official, coldly. 
body is No. 16.” 

Whereupon he opened the door for them to 
enter. 

“* What did he say—No. 16 ?” asked the young 
girl, clinging desperately to her brother’s arm as 
they stepped into the room. 
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The odor of the disinfectants seemed to make 
her faint before she lifted her downcast eyes to 
see— what an instant later congealed her blood. 

‘*Is this the Leichen-Haus ?” she asked. ‘“‘ Oh, 
Henry, see those little babies !” 

She turned away her face and leaned upon her 
brother’s arm, breathing nervously. 

‘* Let us go back to the hotel,” urged the young 
man. ‘‘ You are not strong enough to bear this. 
We will come to-morrow.” 

“‘T am strong enough,” she answered, look- 
ing for the first time around the chamber. It 
seemed difficult for her to command herself ; tak- 
ing his hand, however, she glanced quickly on 
either side of the aisle, and said: “‘ Come, the 
number is 16.” 

They advanced together a few stéps in silence, 
when the young woman suddenly ejaculated, 
throwing up her hands: ‘‘ There !—there she is, 
Henry !” 

She again averted her face, and made a move- 
ment as if to find protection and consolation in 
his arms, but, with a masterly effort, walked 
straight up to the coffin wherein her aunt was 
lying dead. 

Here she broke down, and began to weep vio- 
lently. 

At length her brother succeeded in leading her 
back to the carriage. As they were going out 
I overheard her say: ‘‘ Let us leave Munich as 
soon as possible. I cannot bear the thought of 
your possibly dying and being taken to this awful 
place.” 

Making inquiries, I learned from the proprietor 
of the hotel where they stopped that the young 
man and his sister left for America immediately 
after the burial of her aunt. 


THE ROMANCE OF DRESS. 


By S. WILLIAM BECK, 


Dress is, as an eloquent American preacher 
declared, ‘‘ one of the very commonest things of 
this life,” but only on that account to be the 
more greatly esteemed. It meets us at every 
turn, and is ofttimes still, as in the opinion of 
Ben Jonson, ‘‘ the birdlime of fools.” But it is 
yet equally true, in the words of another old 
writer, that “‘dress has a moral effect upon the 
conduct of mankind,” and fashion is, as it always 
has been and will be, something more than a mat- 
ter of millinery. It is undeniable, however, that 
the binding power of custom is losing its hold 


upon costume. The great church festivals are 
ceasing to be marked by new clothes; we have 
even had a bishop protesting against confirma- 
tion finery. Courts and corporations steadily 
hold fast to ancient usage, and legal costumes, 
legal language, and, for that matter, the law’s de- 
lays also, are all carefully kept in continuance. 
The black cap and white gloves still mark circum- 
stances in crime which are ‘‘ wide as the poles 
asunder,” and charity clothing is, all too often 
yet, made the badge of poverty, although such 
liveries, in common with most official uniforms, 
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. are far less distinctive than they used to be. In 
these respects traditions and associations of dress 
are maintained; although shorn sadly of their 
former state ; and, as we may find national cos- 
tumes still worn in remoter corners of the Conti- 
nent, as well as in nearer districts, too, where 
railways, tramways and other ways have not been 
introduced, so in some parts of our own land 
dress charms may be found still practiced, and 
men everywhere, for a poor consolation, rejoice 
in retaining the two buttons at the back of their 
coats which once either kept up a sword belt or 
fastened back flapping skirts when riding. But 
within memory the snowy mutch of the North, 
the steeple hat of Wales, the scarlet cloak and 
gathered smock which were once as distinctively 
local in Ireland and England as the golden hel- 
met of Holland, and the velvet bodice of the 
Tyrol, have all disappeared. In two other essen- 
tial particulars, both touching interests not local, 
but universal, there is departure from long-ac- 
eepted practice. The bride’s veil, once as essen- 
tial to the occasion as the imperative ring or 
necessary parson, is often dispensed with ; and 
mourning, a still more ancient and far more gen- 
eral outlet of feeling, is being greatly moderated. 
In the one instance there is a concession to a nat- 
ural inclination to display, on occasions which, 
in spite of statistics and recess correspondence as 
to whether marriage is a failure, are generally 
considered happy and joyous; but the reform of 
mourning is much more significant. It is only 
commonplace selfishness in marriageable men 
that is required to account for a startling decline 
in the marriage rate, but it is sturdy and sound 
common sense that interferes to check emulation 
and rivalry in coaches and clothes and all the 
paraphernalia of sorrow. Change in this respect 
was advocated long before our day. The Fathers 
protested strongly against funeral indulgence, 
and the Quakers have not only preached but 
practiced simplicity in everything relating to 
burial ; but successful interference with a cus- 
tom as old as human nature, and practiced all 
the world over, is remarkable indeed in point 
of change, and no less in proof of how costume 
for classes, and in customs, has lost ground. Fu- 
neral and mourning reform associations might 
have worked their utmost in endeavoring to move 
public opinion, but all in vain, if alteration in 
habits and apparel had not already set in. 

With all this we are losing touch of the ro- 
mance of dress. Saving some discoveries of smug- 
gling, most frequently in dress improvers, and a 
political storm about prison clothing, there are, 
for us, no episodes in raiment. There is, it is 
true, always something romantic in dress, if 
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looked at aright. It was told of the Emperor 
Augustus Cassar that he “ was so much afraid of 
thunder and lightning that he ever carried about 
with him for a preservative remedy a seale’s 
skinne ”; and, although our idea of the protec- 
tion afforded by sealskin has come to be quite 
a different character, we might see in the lustrous 
sack or jacket, not dangers escaped, but fearlessly 
encountered for fashion’s sake. If it is true, 
too, that “the history of a single manufactured 
article, passing from hand to hand, in various 
stages from the raw material, with contributions 
of brain, ingenuity, character and physical effort, 
is like the history of a people,” how much more 
so does the dress of woman reflect still further 
the arts and industries and culture of a nation, 
and proclaim the empire of mind ? For all that, 
dress is now almost wholly looked at from the 
level of buying and bargains. There is not even 
much charm about fashions when they are fur- 
nished with monotonous regularity month by 
month, instead of being brought in as oppor- 
tunity offered in the shape of a little ready-dressed 
doll—or baby, as dolls used to be called, and so 
used sometimes as a sign at a milliner’s door. 
These babies make quite a figure in dress his- 
tory ; and may well do, when we learn that the 
cabinets of Versailles and St. James together 
gave safe passage to a “little mademoiselle ” ar- 
rayed in the latest French fashion, diplomatic 
protection of such elaborate precaution being nec- 
essary because England and France were at the 
time engaged in one of their regular quarrels. 
Ships might grapple and become so many float- 
ing slaughterhouses, and national hatred might 
flourish, but “little mademoiselle” passed through 
battle and passion unharmed, The moralist might 
find in this incident a fine and fruitful text, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that Bibles at an ear- 
lier date had to be conveyed: across seas by stealth 
under cover of bales of foreign stuff and other 
merchandise. There -was another occasion, too, 
when London was for the nioment making merry 
after the marriage of Mary with Philip of Spain. 
But one of the pictures in a pageant was of Henry 
VIII., and in his hand a book inscribed ‘*‘ Verbum 
Dei.” This caught the watchful eye of Gardner, 
who ordered that a pair of gloves should be 
painted in instead; and this incident, again, 
might serve to teach a useful lesson. In another 
light, such little events as these make the study 
of costume very interesting, more so than the rec- 
ords of our time are likely to prove in the future, 
There is the account of Admiral Seymour on the 
eve of his execution writing letters — pathetic 
enough, no doubt—to Elizabeth and her sister 
with the point of an aglet, or tag of a lace, which 
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he plucked from his hose, which were then, as 
we may remember, “ trussed” or tied with 
‘* points ” or laces. These letters he hid within 
the sole of a velvet shoe; but all in vain, for 
“‘they were discovered by the emissaries of the 
council and opened.” Again, we find very much 
concern manifested lest the captive Queen of 
Scots should find means of communicating with 
her adherents through messages written upon her 
clothes in ‘‘ sympathetic ” ink—prepared, that is, 
so as to be invisible until treated with a reacting 
solution or brought out by heat. Even royalty 
‘at large” was subject to annoyance through 
limited supplies of dress fabrics or tardy carriage 
of goods—commonplace hindrances which we find 
it rather hard to realize. Mr. Timbs narrates how 
the required quantity of purple velvet for the cor- 
onation of Charles I. could not be found in all 
London, while it would take abont one hundred 
and fifty days to procure more from Genoa, the 
nearest place at which it could be obtained. The 
King, rather than have the ceremony postponed, 
was robed in white velvet—remembered afterward 
as an omen of evil, and presaging, to very wise 
people, his violent death, since white could, after 
the event, be construed as proper only to a sacra- 
ficial victim. Elizabethkept clear of such embar- 
rassment, and set auguries of evil at defiance by 
stopping all supplies of silks through the custom- 
house until her royal necessities for her enthronc- 
ment had been satisfied. It was no light matter 
to keep clear of compromising circumstances at 
that time, for Henry III. of France was noticed 
to be overshadowed at the commencement of his 
reign by inauspicious accidents, such as the omis- 
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sion of the Te Deum from the ritual, and the 
fall of the crown from his head while he was being 
anointed, but chiefly because mass could not be said 
either on his coronation or marriage until even- 
ing, both King and Queen on the latter occasion 
‘‘being taken up in adjusting their dress and 
figure,” which was surely inexcusable. What won- 
der. that a troubled reign was ended by sudden 
death ? But where and when are we likely to 
meet with the counterparts of such occurrences 
in modern life? There is some superstition 
abroad in spite of the schoolmaster, and the 
fall of a crown would by some people be thought 
as malapropos as the incautious wish expressed 
by a lady to one of the Georges that she should 
so much like to see a coronation. But the multi- 
plication and refinement of machinery have made 
a velvet famine impossible, and, with the aid of 
electricity and steam, anything needed could be 
procured within one hundred and fifty days, not 
merely from Genoa, but from almost any part of 
the globe. There is nothing safe from the imi- 
tation of Manchester, and the most engrossing 
concern that is shown about dress is met by the 
statistics of imports and exports in the Board of 
Trade Returns. The personal element of dress 
is nearly extinct also. Maidens no longer bring 
linen of their own spinning as part of their dowry, 
and grandmothers, as regards bequests, have no 
gowns. We like things cheap, as far as possible 
we buy them ready made, and the patterns and 
fashions of twelve months ago, where are they ? 
They are passed away, like the quaint costume 
of the little German lady whom Lucas Cranach 
painted, and whose portrait faces this page. 


A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
CuarTeR XXI.— (CONTINUED). 


THERE was truth in the words. Edith Fassel 
_ was a revelation to the new heiress. Though un- 
used to class distinctions, she recognized in the 
patrician girl a being utterly apart from herself— 
the perfection of thorough breeding and aristo- 
cratic refinement. Before another word could be 
spoken Mrs. Ellicott entered the drawing room 
with Paget Fassel. 
Mignon ran to meet the lord of Storm Island, 
with a glow of unmistakable pleasure in her flower 
face. 


*¢Oh, how nice of you to come so soon !” she 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 4—30. 


cried. ‘‘{ was wondering if you would forget me 
in a single night.” 

His steel-gray eyes grew warm and bright. 

‘Not in asingle night, nor in a lifetime,” he 
answered, playfully. <‘‘I dare say you are home- 
sick already for the sea—you wish me to carry 
you back this morning to the cliffs And fogs of 
Maine ?” 

She shuddered. 

“Oh, no, no! I never want to see that part 
of the world again—I never want to hear it men- © 
tioned, even! I have swept my past behind me, 
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like—like rubbish,” smiling through quick tears. 
** Mrs. Ellicott wishes me to forget it. Are you 
going back to the island soon ?” 

“No. Ihave just wired a message to Terry, 
bidding him not look for my return at present.” 

She clapped her pretty hands. 

“Oh, I am glad of that! I shall see you 
often here, shall I not ? You have been so good 
tome! Besides, you were the first friend that I 
found—I know Mrs. Ellicott will allow me to give 
you the first place, henceforth, in my regards.” 

Mrs. Ellicott smiled. 

“‘What a child it is!” she said, indulgently. 
**T wonder if I shall ever be able to make a 
woman of her, Paget ?” 

“* Yes,” replied Paget Fassel, in a low tone, 
‘and one that will work mischief cnough by 
and by !” 

During the few days that intervened betwixt 
her arrival at the Beacon Street house and her 
departure for school Mignon managed to subju- 
gate all hearts but Susan ‘Taylor's. 

She might do and say ill-bred things—fool- 
ish and absurd things, but from the highest 
to the lowest—Mrs. Ellicott’s old waiting woman 
alone excepted—every member of the household 
excused the girl with the same words, ‘‘She is 
only a child.” Paget Fassel, even more than 
others, dwelt constantly on this fact. In spite of 
Storm Island, and his unfinished book, he re- 
mained contentedly at Windmere till the day 
when the so-called Elizabeth Hillyer went away 
to the finishing school which Mrs. Ellicott had 
selected to receive her. 

“‘T hope the teachers will make me like your 
sister,” she whispered to him at parting. ‘I 
want to be like Edith so much. You call her 
Queenie, and the name suits her well !” 

He smiled. 

““You will never be like Edith,” he replied. 
‘You are a being of another stamp, Mignon. 
But remember the queenly woman, with fine, cold 
manners, is not always the most admired, or the 
best beloved.” 

It was a rainy, dubious morning, and in the 
silent, gloomy parlor of the school the Fassels 
and Mrs. Ellicott took final leave of Mignon. 

Edith and the grande dame embraced her ten- 
derly. She turned from the two to Paget Fassel, 
anddéaning her golden head against his arm, pa- 
thetically begged him to forgive all the trouble 
she lad made him. 

“Trouble !” he echoed, with vehemence. ‘‘My 
dear little girl! what can you mean ?” 

“Think of the days that you have been kept 
‘from Storm Island and your books—all because 
of me.” 
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“‘That is of no consequence whatever !” 

**You are so kind! I will try to learn every- 
thing—I will be good. Meanwhile,” gazing at 
him with soft, doubtful eyes, ‘‘ you will be— 
where ? Exploring strange countries—far away 
on the other side of the world, perhaps.” 

«* Wherever I go, Mignon, I will return in time 
to witness your début in society—your first plunge 
in the whirlpool.” 

“Oh, will you ?” she cried, in a glad, gleeful 
way. 

“TI promise faithfully.” 

Her lovely face was wet with tears. 

“*T shall remember—I shall look for you—wait 
for you—I know you will not disappoint me ?” 

A dark glow burned in his cheek. His eyes 
gazed into hers, turbulent with a sudden great 
passion. Paget Fassel’s hour, though long de- 
layed, had come at last, and Mignon, with the 
quick instinct of her sex, shrank and grew pale. 
He loved her—this cultured, elegant man—her 
superior in everything. Ever since the morning 
at Storm Island events had been leading straight 
up to this crisis. He loved her! His eyes, speak- 
ing for him, thrilled her like strong wine. She 
was desperately frightened, and at the same time 
a mad delight throbbed in every nerve of her 
being. 

‘* Good-by,” she sobbed, softly, and the room 
seemed reeling around her. 

“*Good-by,” he answered, with his lips almost 
upon her golden hair. ‘‘ My bird of the sea, 
good-by—for a little while! You will not forget 
me, and God knows I cannot forget you. In one 
short year we shall meet again, and then——” 

It was well for both, perhaps, that he. left his 
sentence unfinished. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HUME. 

THE last day of the year had died out in storm 
and thick darkness. <A bitter north wind was 
whirling the snow and sleet through the city 
streets, and into the eyes and ears of all luckless 
pedestrians. Over the high roofs and_ steeples 
hung a sky, starless and pall-like. 

At the door of a fashionable South End hotel 
several carriages were standing on this closing 
night of the year, and the luggage of newly ar- 
rived guests blocked the entrance. <A little com- 
pany of elegant people—an opera party, evidently 
—was just descending the main staircase, talking 
gayly to each other. 

‘“My dear Edith,” said a brunette in yellow, 
“‘do you remember that night of state opera at 
Covent Garden, when Marie Roze sang the sria 
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from ‘ Carmen,’ and Nordica tried to outdo her 
with something from ‘Traviata’? Cannot you 
still see that crimson-carpeted interior, and the 
entrance lobby, lined with Yeomen of the Guard— 
the colored lights, the boxes and stalls, filled with 
all the swells of London i 

Edith Fassel, the person addressed, ceased to 
listen to the speaker, and let her eyes wander sud- 
denly to two porters, who were hurrying to re- 
move the luggage near the door. One, a hercu- 
lean fellow, seized a huge Saratoga, with an air 
which proclaimed his perfect ability to wrestle 
with the monster. ‘The other, no less willing, 
but far weaker physically, with difficulty hoisted 
a smaller trunk to his shoulder. As he staggered 
under the load, he, by some unhappy chance, 
looked up at Edith Fassel there on the staircase, 
her superb opera cloak, with its border of white 
ostrich tips, shimmering like cloth of silver—in 
her gloved hand a fan of half-blown La France 
roses. 

Overhead, a frightfully brilliant light revealed 
each to each with cruel fidelity. Miss Fassel turned 
quickly to her friends ; the burden bearer hur- 
ried away with his load. When he returned, a 
few minutes later, to struggle with a fresh trunk, 
the opera party had vanished—all save one gen- 
tleman, who lingered in the door, and looked at 
the porter curiously. 

«‘ Aw—those traps of mine, you know,” he 
said, and slipped something into the man’s hand, 
and went off to one of the waiting carriages. 

Nigel Hume, the porter, shouldered the second 
trunk, ‘tore up the stair, and deposited it in its 
place. Then he snatched up his hat, and rushed 
out of the hotel into the night. 

She had seen.and recognized him! He laughed 
wildly. For six months he had heard nothing 
from her. And now—great God! he must meet 
her like that! Hume was weak and famished, 
and light in the head. An empty stomach and 
a proud heart go ill together. With her own 
queenly eyes she had looked on his humiliation 
and want—the straits to which he was reduced. 
The sting of that thought was a thousand times 
sharper than hunger or cold. Without a doubt 
the swell at the door had given him the money at 
her bidding. 

By a street lamp he examined the coin which 
had been thrust into his hand. It was a ten- 
dollar gold piece. Suspicion became certainty. 
In a sudden fury he flung the money into the 
street, and rushed away to his dreary lodgings. 

Since the little episode at Cape Desolation, and 
his return to the Hub and the old routine of life, 
things had gone badly indeed with Nigel Hume. 

The history of those months might be briefly 
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summed up in three words—poverty, struggle, 
disappointment. He had graduated from the 
medical school with honor, and hung out the 
shingle of a full-fledged physician in that poor 
quarter of the city where he lodged ; but his last 
dollar was gone, and patients failed to appear. 

Even the kindly presence of Jack Harold was 
denied him in this time of discouragement, for 
his one only friend had been called West on family 
business, and would not return for months. 

On this closing night of the year, Hume, plod- 
ding drearily through the snow and sleet, felt 
that the medical profession was sadly overcrowded, 
and that a young doctor, without money, friends 
or influence, might as well throw up the sponge 
and starve at once. 

“« And, after all, starvation isn’t so bad, when 
one gets used to it,” muttered the young fellow, 
as he stumbled up the dark stair to his poor 
lodging room. ‘If I had a trifle more brawn, 
I would bid good-by to a calling that refuses to 
keep me, and become a porter in good earnest. 
As it is, 1 am growing so disgracefully weak, even 
that humble shift looks impracticable.” 

He stopped midway on the flight, to regain his 
failing breath. He had eaten nothing that day, 
his rent was unpaid, his pockets were empty ; but 
he was not thinking of these things. The unex- 
pected encounter with Edith Fassel had driven all 
minor ills from his mind. By this time she was 
in her box at the opera, and that swell who had 
given him the gold piece was bending over her, 
whispeting his adoration in her ear. He fancied 
all the glasses in the house leveled, not at the 
silver-throated prima donna, but at that one 
white, queenly girl. Was she thinking of him 
there—wondering at the depths to which he had 
fallen ? His cheek burned, his heart beat madly. 
She would never guess that by the humble work 
of a porter, performed in hours when necessity 
was strong upon him, he had managed from week 
to week to keep body and soul together. And for 
even this poor chance. to earn a pittance he was 
indebted to a hotel official, who had accidentally 
discovered the young doctor’s need, and regarded 
it half with contempt, half with pity. 

Hume pulled himself together, and continued 
the ascent to his room. 

It was bare and fireless. The young fellow’s 
overcoat had been sent some time before to the 
sign of the three balls, and in consequence he was 
chilled to the marrow. He lighted a kerosene 
lamp, restored his sluggish circulation by a few 
turns across the floor, then took from a shelf of 
medical books a ponderous volume, opened it, and 
sat down to read. 

In his professional research Hume usually found 
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oblivion from physical discomfort ; but to-night 
his wonted solace failed him. A woman’s face, 
pale as a magnolia petal, arose betwixt his gaze 
and the page. The events of the year trooped 
back, like grim phantoms, on his memory. 

What was that bit of society gossip which had 
recently reached his ears? His aunt, Mrs. Elli- 
cott, had found a new heir—a young female— 
some connection of her long-dead husband! The 
name of the fortunate creature was, as yet, un- 
known to Hume, but her occupation of the place 
left vacant by himself meant the deathblow to 
his last hope. Up to the present time he had felt 
few regrets for the Ellicott millions ; but to-night, 
pinched with want, disheartened, despairing, the 
thought of his loss mocked him painfully. 

‘‘What a precious idiot I was to throw away 
a chance like that !” he muttered. 

A sharp flurry of snow smote the window. The 
cold became more intense every moment. His 
hands were so numb, he could hardly turn the 
leaves of his book. Perhaps at that very moment 
Edith Fassel, in her opera box, was smiling at 
the remembrance of the figure he had cut, with 
the trunk lifted on his shoulder ! 

Hark! Some one was coming up the stair—a 
rap sounded on the door. It was his landlady, 
most likely, bent on demanding the unpaid rent. 

“*Come in !” called Hume. 

An elderly man in a seal-lined overcoat, gray, 
distingué, keen-eyed, entered—Dr. Bellamy, the 
autocrat of the hospital, the best-known operator 
in the city—a man upon whom the students had 
always looked with profound awe. 

“« How are you, Hume ?” he began, graciously. 
Poor Hume could not remember that the distin- 
guished surgeon had ever before deigned him the 
smallest notice. ‘‘ You have hung out your shin- 
gle, I see. Uphill work at first, eh ?” 

“* Yes,” assented Hume, in a bewildered way. 
“¢ Older and abler doctors seem to have secured the 
practice of this locality—of all localities, in fact.” 

“Wm!” Dr. Bellamy flashed one glance 
around the bare, fireless room. ‘‘ My carriage is 
at the door. Do me the favor to come home 
with me. I have a little private matter to talk 
over with you.” 

Hume stood thunderstruck. What incredible 
thing was this? The rich, powerful Bellamy 
seeking a starving, freezing wretch at nine o’clock 
at night, and inviting him to his own house ! 

“Don’t look so dazed,” said the other, kindly ; 
“‘and don’t keep me waiting, my dear fellow, for 
the hour is late.” 

Confident that he was laboring under some 
amazing hallucination, Hume put out his oil 
lamp, and like a man in a dream, followed his 
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visitor down, the stair [to a handsome brougham 
which waited at the door of the lodging house. 

The two rolled away in the direction of Copley 
Square, and stopped before a brownstone palace, 
where the great operator lived. Transformed 
into the most affable of hosts, Bellamy ushered 
his guest into a magnificent interior, full of sum- 
mer warmth and fragrance, and lighted with 
many lustres. 

“* First of all,” he said, ‘‘let us see if my cook 
has spoiled the supper.” 

Directly Hume found himself seated at a won- 
derful repast—a feast fit for a king. A silent, 
respectful manservant brought in the steaming 
dishes and poured the wine. Dr. Bellamy did 
not talk much during the meal. Perhaps he 
meant to give his gaunt, hollow-eyed guest a full 
opportunity to enjoy it undisturbed. But as soon 
as the servant was dismissed he leaned back 
in his chair and said, quietly : 

“You are not altogether a stranger to me, 
Hume. I often see you at the hospital, you know. 
Tell me something about yourself. For your own 
sake I ask you to confide in me as though I were 
your father.” 

So persuasive was his tone that Hume began to 
tell the whole story of his struggles and_priva- 
tions. The great man listened attentively. 

“<T was once a penniless young fellow myself,” 
he said, “‘and I have not yet forgotten that try- 
ing period of my life. Permit me to explain my 
object in looking you up to-night. Iam growing 
old. I find it difficult to attend to all the patients 
that crowd my office. It is time for me to take a 
young assistant. I think you will suit me. Come 
here to-morrow, and I will lend whatever influ- 
ence I possess to introduce you to fame and _fort- 
une. Mark you, I do not doubt that you have 
sufficient talent and pluck to win both for yourself, 
Hume, but you had better accept my offer. You 
are in a strait similar to one that I once occupied. 
A helping hand was stretched out to me, and I 
grasped it. In grateful remembrance of the way 
in which I was befriended, I now seek to befriend 
you.” 

He quietly slipped a check into Hume’s hand. 

«* You can repay me at your own convenience. 
Come, this is New Year’s Eve. Consider your 
misfortunes buried to-night with the dead year, 
and to-morrow look for new and better things !” 

An hour later Nigel Hume went back to his 
lodgings, and to relieve his overwrought feelings 
executed a wild fling in his poor, bare room. 


‘*« Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel !’” 


he cried, gayly. ‘Life is all changed in the 
twinkling of an eye !” 
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Dr. Bellamy’s patients were the millionaires of 
the city. Hume was still sane enough to correctly 
calculate the worth of a place in the great sur- 
geon’s office. To be pushed to the front by that 
man, meant wealth and distinction at once. 

He grew wildly exultant, then suddenly gloomy. 
Perplexity, suspicion, fell on his joy, like a cold 
douche. Who had induced Bellamy to come to 
his aid—to extend the helping hand at this crisis 
in his affairs ? What secret power had been set 
at work for his sudden relief and advancement ? 
Hume stood in the miserable room, which he was 
about to leave forever, and with knitted brows 
stared into vacancy. 

‘¢T will never rest,” he muttered, ‘till I solve 
the mystery of this night—till I discover the per- 
son who brought me to Bellamy’s notice, and per- 
suaded him to look me up !” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE DISCOVERY. 

Many months passed before the mystery was 
solved. 

Hume made his way steadily into public favor, 
and was soon winning golden opinions from all 
sorts of men. Dr. Bellamy found in his assistant 
many admirable qualities—sound judgment, tire- 
less industry, an absorbing devotion to his pro- 
fession, and a passion for investigation and re- 
search. These traits greatly endeared the young 
fellow to the man of fortune and renown. 

Meanwhile Hume had discovered nothing re- 
garding the event chronicled in the last chap- 
ter. Whenever he attempted to ,approach the 
subject of that New Year’s Eve, and the visit of 
Dr. Bellamy in his dire necessity, the elder man 
skillfully evaded him—calmly but resolutely ig- 
nored all his indirect inquiries. 

“‘ Look here, Hume,” he said, at last, with a 
good-natured laugh, “‘ you may as well give it up! 
I decline to talk about that New Year’s night. 
The manner in which I became interested in your 
case is of no importance whatever. Rub it off 
the blackboard of your memory, my dear boy ! 
It is enough for you to know that you are now 
quite the fashion with my richest and best pa- 
tients—that you are making yourself a favorite 
everywhere. So don’t bother me further with 
your ill-disguised curiosity.” 

He opened a telegram which a servant had just 
brought in. 

*‘H’m! Mrs. Latimer is sick at Windmere. 
Nerves, of course. You must take the case, 
Hume. Jam due in another direction. She can 
with perfect confidence trust herself to my assist- 
ant.” 
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Windmere! Humechanged countenance. There 
was nothing to do, however, but answer the call 
without delay. In Dr. Bellamy’s brougham he 
drove at once to Windmere, and found Aunt Lat- 
imer stretched on a sofa in her own boudoir. By 
her side sat Edith Fassel, reading aloud from a 
volume of Heine’s poems. 

‘Tt is an age since we last saw you, Dr. Hume,” 
said Mrs. Latimer, in a mildly reproachful tone. 

He bowed. 

“Dr. Bellamy sends regrets, and begs you to 
accept me as his substitute.” 

‘©Oh, yes. We have heard all about your grow- 
ing popularity. Bellamy calls you his right hand 
—quite a pretty compliment from a man of his 
importance. One might even say that your pres- 
ent good fortune ought to console you for the loss 
of Mrs. Ellicott’s money.” 

Edith Fassel closed her book, and greeted 
Hume with composure. Her seal-brown eyes 
seemed to say: “‘ Let everything be forgotten be- 
tween us. We meet now on a new plane.” 

Her manner had the effect of cooling Hume’s 
turbulent blood. With professional gravity he 
turned his attention to Aunt Latimer. By the 
time he was done with that lady Miss Fassel had 
vanished from the room. Aunt Latimer, freed 
from the constraint of her niece’s presence, grew 
suddenly confidential. 

«You must prescribe something to tone up my 
nervous system, doctor. I am quite worn out 
with Edith. This is her fifth season, and still 
she goes on steadily refusing offer after offer.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yesterday it was Burchard, the banker—a 
most eligible parti, rich, and with high connec- 
tions at home and abroad.” 

“‘ She accepted him ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! though till the last moment I 
hoped that her answer would be favorable. My 
illness to-day is simply the result of my disap- 
pointment.” 

Hume made no reply. Ina tone of mild com- 
plaint Aunt Latimer went on. 

‘‘Edith is past two and twenty, and a girl’s 
first bloom goes like dew before the sun. Oh, 
that Lepel Ellicott affair !—it blighted her youth 
—changed her whole nature. She has had many 
lovers since then, and treated them all in one 
way. My heart is broken. The gods provide, 
but Edith refuses to accept their gifts. What is 
to be done with her? Paget declines to inter- 
fere. Moreover, he is usually at the ends of the 
earth. I must call Dr. Bellamy to my help.” 

‘Bellamy !” said Hume, in amazement. 

‘Yes. He is an old friend of the family, you 
know. Years ago Edith’s father gave him help 
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when he was a starving student. He has never 
forgotten it. Indeed, he is particularly fond of 
Edith. Iam snre he would do anything to please 
her. Being childless, he seems to regard her as 
a daughter.” 

Hume gazed fixedly at his patient. 

‘*Miss Fassel’s father was the man who aided 
Bellamy ?” he queried, in a curions tone. 

«Exactly. I thought everybody knew it. The 
two were college classmates. My brother was 
born rich—Bellamy, poor. I feel sure the doctor 
will be able to suggest some course by which I 
may bring Edith to her senses. Dear! dear! 
How could that foolish child refuse Burchard ? 
He simply adores her. For months he has fol- 
lowed her like her own shadow.” 

When Edith Fassel returned to the boudoir 
Aunt Latimer was alone; Dr. Hume had de- 
parted. 

«* Do you find your new physician satisfactory, 
Aunt Latimer ?” asked Miss Fassel, smiling. 

‘“* Yes. He understands me perfectly, Edith. 
I told him about Burchard.” 

“* Burchard ?” 

“Why not? I felt that my medical adviser 
ought to know the full extent of my troubles. I 
also said that Dr. Bellamy was a sort of foster 
father to you, and that your papa assisted him 
greatly at the beginning of his career.” 

Edith Fassel grew rigid. 

«Aunt Latimer! Why did you ?—how could 
you ?” she cried, sharply. 

““Why, my dear,” replied Aunt Latimer, in in- 
nocent surprise, ‘‘ there was no harm in it—none 
at all! Iassure you, I treated the subject very 
delicately. Even Dr. Bellamy himself could not 
object to the mention I made of him.” 

Miss Fassel had grown deadly pale, but she 
quietly picked up her German book, and resumed 
the reading of Heine, where Nigel Hume had in- 
terrupted it. 

The mischief was done, and could not be un- 
done; but she was more frightened than she 
cared to confess, even to herself. 

When lunch was over that day she left Aunt 
Latimer sleeping the sleep of the just, and drove 
into town to keep an engagement with a lady 
friend. It chanced to be a Symphony afternoon 
at Music Hall. The twain repaired thither, took 
their seats in an audience of cultured and bDrill- 
iant people, and there composed themselves to 
listen to the finest orchestra in the world. 

For a little while all went well. Then the lady 
friend, espying in the crowd some person with 
whom she desired speech, moved away, and left 
Edith alone. 

In her Virot hat and stylish Redfern gown, 
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with the inevitable breastknot of violets—the 
favorite flower of aristocratic Boston—she sat, 
observed, indeed, but unobserving, engrossed in 
her own thoughts. These were not particularly 
pleasant. The sweetness of the flutes, the whirl- 
wind of the violins, filled her ears, but did not 
touch her heart. 

Her eyes were fixed absently on the bronze 
Beethoven, standing in his high place, and list- 
ening, as it seemed, to his own music. Was it 
nocturne, symphony or rhapsody that filled the 
perfumed air ? 

She heard, yet did not hear, until somebody 
slipped suddenly into the seat left vacant by her 
friend, and through the brazen blare and soaring 
harmonies a voice said : 

“It was you, then, who sent Dr. Bellamy to 
me that night ?” 

«‘And won his gratitude by so doing,” she an- 
swered. 

His face was like a gray flame. 

‘*How can I fittingly acknowledge my obliga- 
tion ?” he asked, coldly. 

She put up her fan with a hasty movement. 
He never dreamed how frightened she was. Her 
heart seemed throbbing in her throat. 

“‘Oblige me by forgetting the matter altogether, 
Dr. Hume. I did not mean that you should ever 
know. Dr. Bellamy promised silence, and Aunt 
Latimer was not in the secret ; but,” trying to 
smile, ‘‘she managed to reveal it, just the same.” 

She felt, if she did not see, the fiery intensity 
of his gaze. 

«It seems, Miss Fassel, that I can never quite 
escape you. In my life you are a constantly re- 
curring power. God knows I would rather find 
myself indebted to anybody living than to you! 
You pitied me because I was the near relative of 
your lost love, Lepel Ellicott.” 

“No,” she protested, a little indignantly ; 
“‘that fact counted for nothing.” 

“*T will speak once, and then forever hold my 
peace. You remember how and when I refused 
to become a suitor for your hand, but you do not 
know the cause of that refusal. I loved you 
madly—without limit or reason! I had some 
pride and a little self-respect, and even to win 
the Ellicott money I would not bargain like that 
for the woman I adored. Moreover, I knew my 
passion was hopeless—I was no more to you than 
the dust beneath your feet. To save us both from 
needless humiliation, I declined to gratify my 
aunt’s wishes and approach you in the character 
of a wooer.” 

“©You did well,” she answered, and then be- 
came as rigid and voiceless as the bronze Beetho- 
ven himself. 
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“‘T loved you then,” he said, ‘‘and I love you 
still! Many men, as it appears, have fallen into 
the same folly. So I am neither stronger nor 
weaker than others. Perhaps you wonder that I 
should tell you this. I cannot keep silent longer. 
I have always foreseen that I must some time be 
compelled to speak—that you would tear the truth 
from me, in spite of all my efforts to suppress it.” 

Some sort of wild fugue was storming up from 
the orchestra now. Her fan fell in her lap, her 
delicately gloved hands upon it. Was she capable 
of being swayed, like others of her sex, to fleet- 
ing breaths of passion ? It seemed not—at least, 
she gave no sign of agitation. The fire in his 
lean, pale face died suddenly in dull despair. 

“‘Do not pity me a second time,” he said, re- 
sentfully ; ‘“‘ I cannot bear that sort of thing—I 
would rather have your bitterest hate! How still 
you sit—how white you look! Youare no woman, 
but a statue—marble, without heart or feeling.” 

«You flatter me,” she murmured, with a faint 
curl of the lip. 

“Tf you were of flesh and blood, the very force 
of my love would compel you to say something to 
me now.” 

As if stung by his words, she roused herself at 
last, turned her proud head to answer, and there 
at her side stood her friend, staring at Hume 
with a supercilious air. 

«Pardon !” muttered the young fellow, and he 
arose and relinquished the seat to its rightful 
owner. Without another word or glance to Miss 
Fassel, he bowed stiffly and retired. 

He had said that he would speak once, and 
then forever hold his peace. She had never list- 
ened to more unpleasant speaking. Should she 
call him back ? It was impossible, in that place, 
and with scores of curious eyes upon her! Iler 
friend took the vacant seat again, with a little 
toss of her head. 

«* How impudent !” she whispered. ‘* Who was 
that man, Edith ? I wonder if he knows that I 
paid seventy-five dollars for my ticket ? It is 
frightfully warm here, is it not ?—and that 
crowd! Let me look at you, dear—I hope noth- 
ing is wrong Why, you are as pale as any 
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number of ghosts ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MIGNON. 

A MASCULINE shadow darkened the threshold 
of the Beacon Street drawing room. 

«Ah, Paget Fassel,” said Mrs. Ellicott, ‘how 
have you managed to enter here ? Do you not 
know,” smiling, ‘‘that this is pink luncheon day, 
and your sex is forbidden the house ?” 
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He started back in mock dismay. 

‘*I beg a thousand pardons! J had not heard. 
You see, I only arrived from Europe an hour 
ago.” 

“* My dear boy, you are forgiven. Enter! The 
coast is clear—the last guest gone. I dare say 
you do not really know—for how can a wanderer 
like you keep abreast of 


‘*« These most brisk and giddy-paced times ’?— 


what a pink luncheon is, or its peculiar pur- 
pose.” 

He advanced with a relieved air. She held out 
both hands in welcome. The clustered lights of 
the room, and the profusion of primroses and car- 
nations that adorned it, were all of the same soft 
pink hue. Some mild festivity lingered, like per- 
fume, in the atmosphere. Fassel looked around 
with feigned awe. 

«I feel that in my gross ignorance I have in- 
truded upon an event of vast importance,” he 
said. 

«Tt is such—to Mignon,” replied Mrs. Elli- 
cott. ‘She left school a few weeks ago. I have 
taken her out a little, to familiarize her with the 
life that she is now tolead. To-day I gave the 
lunch to the rosebuds of the year—her sister dé- 
butantes. It is just over—they are all gone, the 
charming creatures! But you shall see Mignon 
—it is your right. She looks upon you as a sort 
of guardian, you know.” 

She extended her hand to the bell. His bronzed 
face lighted perceptibly. 

«‘How good of you! To tell the truth, Mrs. 
Ellicott, I called for that very purpose. My—ah 
—curiosity would not let me wait.” ' 

A moment after a small hand thrust back the 
drapery from the doorway, and Mignon herself 
glided into the drawing room. 

Her gown of pink crape was edged around the 
neck with a fluff of tiny ostrich tips that matched 
its soft hue. She wore no ornament but a dog 
collar of primroses, massed close and high about 
her milky throat. Her hair was in the old riot 
of rings and curls, but was decorously held in 
place by gold pins, each headed with a primrose. 
Beautiful as a houri, graceful as a sylph, the girl 
flashed up to Paget Fassel. 

** You have come, as you promised,” she said, 
without making the least attempt to conceal her 
Joy. 

“Yes,” Ite answered ; ‘‘when one’s word is 
pledged to a lady it must be kept at all hazards. 
For a year all my plans have been arranged with 
a strict reference to your début. And now, I 
hope you have thought of me a little since we 
parted at the school ?” 
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«« Every day—every hour!” she replied, with with the wild flavor of the Maine coast upon her ; 
childish frankness. ‘‘Do you,” laughing and but the vision of rosy loveliness which I see be- 
blushing, ‘find me slightly improved ?” fore me makes my head whirl !” 

His eyes grew dangerously bright. Indeed she was greatly improved. A year’s 

“*Forbear to question me on that point, Mi- study and training had not been thrown away 
gnon. Once onatime I admired alittle sea witch, upon Mignon. Nimble of wit, as well as a ready 
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imitator, she had acquired many graces, without 
losing any of her old piquancy. 

Rose Gaff was no more, and a dazzling and irre- 
sistible Mignon had taken the place of that by- 
gone creature. 

“‘T can sing and dance and play, Mr. Fassel,” 
she said, archly. ‘I can paint, and talk a little 
French and German. I know what a musicale 
means, and a high tea and a Harvard assembly : 
but, after all,” sighing, ‘‘I am not like your sis- 
ter. Whatever one may learn, it is impossible to 
be like her.” 

He smiled. 

“Tam glad of that. It is better for you to re- 
main as you are, Mignon. You necd imitate no 
one.” 

Leaning on her ebony stick, Mrs. Ellicott put 
one hand on the girl’s shoulder, and looked 
fondly in her fair face. 

“‘It is easy to tell who the new beauty of the 
winter will be,” she said. ‘‘ Years ago I used to 
wish for a daughter, and one has come to me in 
my old age. I wonder what Lepel thinks of 
it all 2” ; 

With gentle force she drew Mignon toward the 
portrait of her son. Her old eyes grew misty 
and tender as she lifted them to the canvas. 

“* Lepel,” she said, softly, ‘‘look at her. She 
is an Ellicott—one of your own race. If you 
could speak, you would surely approve of the 
heiress I have chosen. You would rejoice that 
she has brought me a little consolation for your 
loss. It is good for you to see young life again 
in this gloomy house, is it not ?” 

“Oh, don’t !” gasped Mignon, shrinking back 
in terror. ‘* He is angry—he is frowning upon 
me !” 

‘© My dear,” said Mrs. Ellicott, soothingly, 
‘‘ how supersitious you are about this poor pict- 
ure! Why should Lepel be angry? In giving 
to you I take nothing from him. He can never 
come back to his inheritance—he bestows it upon 
you, his kinswoman. My child, do not fear the 
dead any longer !” 

But Mignen continued to tremble. 

‘“‘He looks as though he would delight to 
break out of that frame and drive me from you 
with a sword !” she shuddered. 

Paget Fassel hurried to her side. 

“Mignon,” he said, with deep concern, “* what 
is this ?” 

*‘T mean it,” she shivered, clinging to Mrs. 
Ellicott. ‘* His eyes follow me everywhere—they 
oppress me, like a nightmare. It is dreadful—I 
cannot bear it !” 

‘«« Ever since she entered my honse, Paget.” ex- 
plained Mrs. Ellicott, gravely, ‘‘she has been tor- 
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mented with these morbid fancies. To prove 
how dear she is to me, I will order Lepel’s por- 
trait removed to my bedchamber, until her nerves 
become composed. The sight of it shall no longer 
agitate her.” 

“Oh, will you, really ?”? murmured Mignon, 
with her face hidden on the other's breast. ‘I 
can never thank you enough !” 

A servant was called, and the portrait lifted 
from its place and carried from the room. As it 
vanished through the door Mignon’s spirits re- 
vived as if by magic. The color came back to 
her pale face. She began to talk of many things 
—of Fassel’s new book, which was making a stir, 
just then, in learned circles; of the Governor's 
Ball, for which invitations were already out ; but 
she avoided all mention of Storm Island and the 
Terrys—it was plain that she did not care to re- 
member her old life, and he, eager to please her, 
shunned the subject also. 

As soon as Fassel had taken his departure Mi- 
gnon ascended to her dressing room, where a 
French maid had laid out for her young mistress 
a carriage dress of cream-colored cloth trimmed 
with costly sable, and all the et cetera of an out- 
door toilet. 

“IT must rest a moment, Fifine,” sighed the 
girl ; ‘‘I want to think.” And in her rosy, filmy 
gown she sank upon a divan heaped with silken 
cushions, and let the lids fall wearily over her 
violet eyes. 

More than a year had passed since her flight 
from Cape Desolation, and as yet no question had 
been raised, no suspicion awakened, concerning 
her. She still held her stolen position in undis- 
turbed security. Andy Gaff, Uncle Caleb, the 
wronged sailor girl—whether they were alive or 
dead she did not know, and she hardly cared. 
Once only she had written to Bess, inclosing in 
her letter a one-hundred-dollar bank note, and 
stating that she was well and happy, and that by 
and by, when Andy died, she might return to the 
cape. 

That message, she felt sure, would quiet Bess 
for a season; and Hillyer’s Cove was too far dis- 
tant to catch even an echo from the world in 
which Mignon now moved. 

“T am doing very well,” she said to herself. 
‘*My dress is ordered from Paris for the Gov- 
ernor’s Ball. I mean to surpass all the other buds 
on that night. Not one of them can compare 
with me in beauty. The old hateful past is dead 
and buried. What person about me now can 
know or dream that I am other than Elizabeth 
Hillyer, Mrs. Ellicott’s own relative ?” 

A rap at the door. Fifine went to answer the 
summons. At the threshold stood Susan Taylor 
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—the woman who was the one cloud on Mignon’s 
fair horizon. 

“‘T would like a word with Miss Byers she 
said, in a perfectly respectful tone. 

Mignon arose from the divan, and dismissed 
Fifine by a wave of the hand. 

«*What do you want of me, Susan ?” she de- 
manded, with some hauteur. 

The old waiting woman eyed the rosy vision 
askance. In the look reluctant admiration min- 
gled with determined hostility. 

«* At last you’ve done it, miss !” she cried, with 
bitter indignation. ‘‘ You’ve banished him from 

_his own mother’s drawing room—from her heart, 
too, for all that I know. You've carried every- 
thing by storm here —cajoled and hoodwinked 
her, and triumphed over him dead—him that was 
once her idol. They’ve taken him away to his 
mother’s chamber, but sooner or later you'll drive 
him from that place also !” 

Mignon smiled at this outbreak. 

«*T never asked Mrs. Ellicott to remove her 
son’s picture, Susan—she did it of her own will.” 

“<Tt was your work—yours !—and an insult to 
Mr. Lepel—him as can’t speak for himself lon- 
ger.” 

““You absurd creature !” said Mignon, half 
coaxing, half contemptuous, ‘do not blame me. 
Mrs. Ellicott knows her own wishes concerning 
the portrait. I really care nothing about it in 
any way.” 

Susan glared at her. 

«© What made you pretend to be frightened of 
it, then ? You bore some grudge agin him liy- 
ing, and you made up your mind to have it out 
on that bit of canvas !” 

Mignon stared haughtily. 

“‘This is too ridiculous! Of course, as Mr. 
Lepel’s former nurse, and an old servant of the 
family, some excuse must be made for your im- 
pertinence ; but you try my patience severely. If 
you say anything more, I shall be obliged to call 
Mrs. Ellicott. You have never liked me, Susan, 
since I first entered this house.” 

The old woman’s face seemed to grow sharp 
and thin; but she subdued her wrath and re- 
sumed a respectful tone. 

«The likes and dislikes of such as I, miss, 
can’t matter to you.” 

*««There you err. So many people love and 
admire me, that when I meet one, however 
humble, who does not, I am curious to know the 
reason.” 

Susan looked her full in the face. 

“© Yon came a-creeping into his own mother’s 
house, to steal her heart away from him, and to 
take his inheritance, too. You’fe welcome to 
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know why I never liked you.” She whipped 
from the pocket of her alpaca gown a faded pho- 
tograph. ‘*Do you see this picture? It’s you, 
miss, though you didn’t wear pink crape and 
primroses then ; it’s you, though you’ve had a 
change of fortin since ’twas taken—it’s you, iz 
it’s anybody, and you'd better not mention to 
Mrs. Ellicott that Susan Taylor is the only person 
in the house that yon haven't quite deceived.” ~ 

She turned abruptly to leave the room. 

“« Stay !” gasped Mignon, with a face like chalk. 
“Where did you get that card ?” 

‘It’s my secret, miss,” replied Susan, coldly, 
“‘and I mean to keep it.” 

Mignon clung wildly to her arm. 

““You dreadful woman!” she cried in terror, 
“what more can you tell?” 

Susan was too honest to feign knowledge. 

« Nothing,” she answered 5 “but I can guess 
a good deal, miss.” 

The blood returned to Mignon’s lips. 
breathed again. 

‘How came you by that photograph, I say ?” 

“‘Hadn’t you better call Mrs. Ellicott. as you 
threatened just now, miss? I'll gladly answer 
her questions, but not yours.” 

Mignon shuddered. 

“IT will pay you to speak, Susan,” she faltered 5 
“‘T will give you money. You love money, do you 
not ? All servants are open to bribes.” 

“Tam not!” answered Susan, sharply; “I 
wouldn’t accept a penny from you on any condi- 
tion. And I'll never give you the information 
you want, miss, though you should go down on 
your knees for it. If the day comes—as it will— 
when Mrs. Ellicott asks how [ got possession of 
this pictur’, ’ll open my mouth, but not till 
then.” 

“The day will never come !” said Mignon, ina 
resolute voice; and swift as a cat she snatched 
the card from the waiting woman, and tore it to 
atoms. ‘‘ Now leave the room, Susan Taylor !”? 
she commanded. 

Speechless, but grim as Nemesis, Susan obeyed. 
Which of the two had conquered ? At another 
door Fifine appeared. 

“« Mademoiselle, the carriage is ready,” she an- 
nounced, and madame waits.” 

* * * * * * 

As Mrs. Ellicott’s victoria relled down the hill, 
in the shadow of the trees, Mignon said, softly : 

‘That odd, disagreeable creature who waits 
upon you makes me very unhappy. Dear Mrs. 
Ellicott, I wish you would send her away.” 

Mrs. Ellicott’s face clouded. 

“My dear, you do not know what you say,” 
she answered. ‘Susan Taylor has been in my 
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employ, as I once told you, for almost thirty 
years.” 

‘‘She is my enemy !” murmured Mignon. 

“‘ Nonsense, child ! what a foolish fancy! She 
may not feel exactly cordial to you, but you 
know the reason why—I have explained all that. 
Poor Susan! has she annoyed you in any way ? 
Have you any real charge to bring against her ?” 

«* No—oh, no !” said Mignon, uneasily ; “‘ but I 
quite detest the woman, and—and—I thought you 
would dismiss her from your service, for my sake.” 

‘* Dismiss Susan ? Impossible !” 

It was the first rebuff which the new favorite 
had received. She pouted like a child. 

‘‘And yet you banished your son’s portrait 
from the drawing room, because it frightened 
me !” she murmured. 

“True,” replied Mrs. Ellicott, sadly; ‘the 
portrait had no capacity for suffering — Susan 
has. My dear, unreasonable Mignon, do not ask 
me to be unjust. You have many absurd whims: 
I must not humor them all. Moreover, a semi- 
invalid like myself cannot change an attendant 
as one doesa gown. No! no!” 

Something in her tone forbade Mignon to press 
the matter further. She had triumphed over 
Lepel Ellicott, the son ; but, as it seemed, Susan, 
the servant, was not so easily vanquished. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
DANGER. 

“Witt Ido?” It was Mignon who asked the 
question in an arch, laughing tong. She stood be- 
fore Mrs. Ellicott, arrayed for her first great revel 
—the Governor’s Ball. 

Her Worth dress was of white and silver. Silver 
slippers incased her tiny feet. Her gloves reached 
to her pearly shoulders. In her corsage drooped 
a knot of Boule de Neige roses. Spotless and 
glistening from head to heel, with no color about 
her save her yellow hair and infantile bloom, Mi- 
gnon looked more like some girl 


“ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet,” 


than a woman who had already passed through 
strange experiences. 

“Do ?” echoed Mrs. Ellicott. ‘* Why seek to 
wring compliments from an old woman, my dear ? 
Before the night is done your head will be quite 
turned with them.” 

Fifine wrapped a long cloak of silver-gray cash- 
mere around her young mistress, and a moment 
later Mignon was in the carriage, whirling away 
to the Governor’s Ball. 
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A dream of splendor, a vast, bewildering scene 
of enchantment! It seemed to Mignon that she 
had stepped suddenly into Fairyland, or some 
other equally wonderful place. She looked around 
on the countless wax lights, the profusion of mag- 
nificent flowers that made the ballroom appear 
like one great conservatory, the throng of nota- 
bles, the flashing jewels, the superb dresses, and 
her guilty heart failed her. What right had she 
in that marvelous place—that grand company ? 
For a moment she faltered, trembled. Then 
Paget Fassel came hurrying to meet her, and 
drew her gloved hand through his arm. His gray 
eyes were as bright as sword blades. 

“‘T have been waiting for you,” he said. ‘* What 
do you think of it, Mignon ?” 

“It is glorious!” she answered, in an awed 
whisper. ‘‘It is what I have longed and prayed 
for all my life.” 

‘*A singular subject for devotion,” he said, 
teasingly. ‘‘By and by, little enthusiast, you 
will penetrate below the surface of things, and 
the glamour will dissolve like mist in the sun.” 

“‘No—no! To be here to-night—to have part 
in this splendor, is worth all peril —all punish- 
ment !—I mean,” checking herself in confusion, 
“‘that I seem never to have lived till this mo- 
ment.” 

He smiled at her childish ardor, and directly 
they were gliding away to the measure of a waltz. 
In her gown of white and silver, with her downy 
shoulders and yellow hair gleaming, her heart 
beating madly, her head giddy with the music, 
the lights and the perfumes, she went on and on 
with him, forgetting everything in the joy of the 
moment. 

Edith Fassel, in pearls and cream brocade, 
glided past with the banker Burchard, whom, as 
all the world knew, she had more than once re- 
jected. Mignon turned to look after the patri- 
cian beauty. 

“She is as grand as a goddess!” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘I would like to see her in a Cleopatra 
gown, with a Roman lamp in her hand.” 

«‘Don’t let Queenie overawe you,” said Fassel, 
lightly. ‘* Those high airs of hers really signify 
nothing.” 

“‘T want her to love me!” answered Mignon, 
wistfully. 

‘She would be less than human if she failed 
to do that. To refrain from loving you, Mignon, 
is the supreme difficulty.” 

Her foolish heart thrilled, but before she could 
answer a Harvard law student whisked her from 
Fassel, with the words, “This is owr dance, Miss 
Hillyer,” and she was brought quickly back to 
her senses. 
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Her new partner, a callow youth with a weak 
mustache and a brazen stare, made no attempt to 
conceal his admiration for the beautiful débu- 
tante. 

‘‘ How the other buds glare at you !” he said, 
cheerfully. ‘‘You are far and away handsomer 
than any of them, you know. ‘There’s one sit- 
ting by her chaperon in the corner—looks as 
though she would rend you limb from limb. 
Hear that waltz—Waldteufel’s ! Floats you along 
as naturally as a south wind blows a rose. By 
the way,” with a sudden suspicion in his tone, 
«‘ Fassel is a particular friend of yours, eh ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mignon. 

«* Queer fellow! 
Did he ever tell you how he went to Japan to 
hunt chrysanthemums—— No, ’twas to India, 
after orchids. Some- 
where up the Hima- 
layas, or along the 
Brahmapootra, he 
found an odd speci- 
men—it’s here to- 
night,’’ glancing 


Way up in the discoveries. ~ 
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ice. On the other side of the portiére the crowd 
moved to and fro. Presently she heard a woman’s 
voice : 

“‘ How fashionably late you are, doctor! Men 
like you are rarely seen at balls.” 

“* Madam, can you tell me to whom this fan be- 
longs ?” replied the party addressed, and his deep, 
masculine tones sent a vague alarm through Mi- 
gnon. ‘‘I have just rescued it from the feet of 
the ‘ trampling multitude.’ ” : 

“Why, that is Miss Fassel’s property—painted 
by Laneret, too, and very precious.” 

«* Permit me to return it,” and the male voice 
seemed to grow cold and formal. 

A moment later the silk curtain was thrust 
back, and Edith Fassel stood before Mignon. 

In one hand she held a painted fan. Evidently 


down the ballroom, 
where mirrors, door- 


ways, chandeliers 
and mantels were 
fringed and banked 
in costly bloom. 
“«<T’1l show it to you. 
He also caught a 
jungle fever, and 
barely escaped with 
his life. Why do 
girls always admire 
men of that stamp ?” 
in a decidedly ag- « — 
grieved tone. 

‘* Because they 
are as rare as the Brahmapootra orchid,” replied 
Mignon, with a dreamy smile. 

Dance succeeded dance. The music throbbed 
and swelled. Mrs. Ellicott’s heiress soon found 
herself the sensation of the night. Soft flatteries 
pursued her at every turn; she was surrounded 
by a crowd of admirers and loaded with favors. 
Even the less fortunate buds—the girls left un- 
sought in corners—acknowledged her exquisite 
loveliness and charm, and sighed to themselves : 
«« She is sure to be the new beauty of the year.” 

The hour was growing late. Roses began to 
droop, toilets were losing their pristine freshness. 

Weary with much dancing, Mignon had taken 
refuge in a recess, cut off from the ballroom by a 
silken curtain, and was waiting there for her de- 
voted follower, the law student, to fetch her an 
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she had thought the recess unoccupied, for at 
sight of the other girl she recoiled. 

“You are welcome to share my retreat,” said 
Mignon, laughing. ‘‘ How white you look and 
cool—how unlike any other girl in the room! 
Do you never grow red and tired and disordered, 
like ordinary women ?” 

Miss Fassel smiled. 

“Tired 2 Yes. Iam dlasé and old. My own 
début occurred so long ago that I do not care to 
recall it. Few illusions are left me in Vanity 
Fair— 

‘©¢The days darken around me, 
And the years.’ 


But you are fresh and young, Mignon, and—im- 
prudent, as you show by standing with your bare 
shoulders in this draught.” 
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And she quietly closed an open window beside 
the younger girl. 

As though touched by the act, Mignon leaned, 
and pressed her lips to the full white curve of 
Miss Fassel’s arm. 

** Since I first came to Mrs. Ellicott,” she said, 
“you have been very kind to me, and I have ad- 
mired you more than I can tell—perhaps because 
I find you my opposite in everything—cultivated, 
where 1 am crude; high-bred, where I am com- 
monplace. I think,” fixing her large eyes sol- 
emnly on the other, ‘“‘if I were in great trouble 
I would turn to you for help sooner than to any 
person in the world. JI am sure you would not 
forbid me ?” : 

“Indeed no. But the contingency seems very 
far away, does it not ?” replied Edith Fassel, 
gently. <‘‘ You are not likely to be in great trou- 
ble, Mignon, while Mrs. EMicott and your other 
friends are near to guard you.” 

**One cannot tell !” sighed Mignon, with a sud- 
den sadness on her face, and, forgetful of the law 
student and the errand upon which she had sent 
him, she slipped out of the recess and was lost at 
once in the crowd. 

At the foot of the staircase, silk-draped, flower- 
wreathed, she came face to face with Paget Fassel. 

“‘T have been looking everywhere for you,” he 
said, quietly, and drew her into a little reception 
room, which chanced to be entirely deserted. She 
glanced once in his face, and grew very pale. 

“*T must go back to Mrs. Ellicott,” she faltered ; 
“it is not nice for a bud to run away from her 
chaperon.” 

“‘Mrs. Ellicott will not mind if you are in my 
care. Darling, little darling,” a great tenderness 
breaking into his tone, ‘‘ give me a chance to 
speak! You must have guessed how it is with 
.me. Will it detract from your happiness to-night 

“to know that I love you madly—exclusively—more 
than life itself—more than anything earthly ?” 

It had come at last—the crisis which she feared, 
expected, hoped for! Till this hour the heart of 
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the girl had slept. All the previous emotions of 
her life seemed now like breath on the face of a 
mirror. She had found her master. For the 
first time she lived —amazed, shuddering, en- 
raptured. She lived; and memory and couscience 
failed and went down beneath the flood tide of 
passion which Paget Fassel had awakened in her 
shallow, selfish nature. 

** Mignon,” he said, ‘remember the morning 
you came to me on my lonely island. I loved you 
at sight—I who had before defied the power of 
love. I cannot longer live without you —oh, my 
darling, can you live without me?” 

He opened his arms. For a moment she stood 
terrified ; then, reckless alike of past and future, 
she cast herself into Fassel’s embrace. Lips to 
lips, heart to heart, they stood. Far off the music 
called, the hum of the crowd echoed. Dying 
roses poured sweets around them, the colored 
lamps shone softly. 

“You are mine, Mignon,” he whispered, “to 
have and to keep forever.” 

“Yes,” she shuddered, “‘ whatever comes, I am 
yours.” 

By and by they both remembered Mrs. Ellicott. 

“Go, find her—tell her everything,” faltered 
Mignon, ‘‘and leave me here to think.” 

He went obediently. It was the maddest, 
proudest moment of the girl’s life. Certainly 
her principles were all astray, for she stood in 
that little room, with her hand pressed to her 
heart and a great rapture in her face, and mur- 
mured : ‘‘ How happy I am !—how happy I am!” 

At the same moment the door opened, and a 
man stepped into the place. 

‘* Pardon——” he began at sight of the girl, 
then he started back in amazement. 

The fool’s paradise whieh Mignon had made 
for herself crashed suddenly about her ears. 

In the very moment of her triumph, with its 
light in her eyes, its flush on her cheek, its ec- 
stasy in her heart, she turned, and found herself 
face to face with Nigel Hume. 


(To be continued.) 
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Or the many thousands from this country who 
annually visit London, but few find their way to 
Chelsea, which, independent of its connection 
with Thomas Carlyle and other distinguished 
authors, is an interesting locality for other rea- 
sons. It is situated on the left bank of the 


Thames, about three miles from London proper. 
and was long famous for the rare old Chelsea 
china which was made here at the waterside. 
In this place also were the Cremorne Gardens, 
for many years a popular resort for Londoners, 
and the Royal Chelsea Hospital for old soldiers. 
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At No. 5 Great Cheyne Row, Chelsea, Thomas 
Carlyle lived for many years, and here he died, 
February 5th, 1881. The number of the house 
has been since changed to 24, which occasions in- 
tending visitors to the shrine of the sage some 
trouble, as upon inquiring at No.5 the chances 
are that they will be curtly informed they never 
heard of such a man. To the left of the door of 
Carlyle’s house there is a tolerable representation 
of his face in alto-relievo, and on the lintel the 
inscription, ‘‘ Carlyle’s House.” 

During a recent visit there I sat for about 
half an hour in the room, in front of the house, 
in which he died. At the time of my visit it was 
used as a parlor by a Mrs. E. A. Cottelle, who had 
been Carlyle’s next-door neighbor for some years 
preceding his death. She stated that, though 
Mr. Carlyle was irascible, he was pleasant enough 
to talk to, and often engaged in a quiet, neigh- 
borly chat with her. He had a horror of street 
organs and street musicians generally, invariably 
purchased their silence or absence with money, 
but if the coin did not secure a cessation of the 
music he would threaten them with the police. 
To see him throw open the window and scowl at 
the peripatetic music grinders while throwing 
them their dole, Mrs. Cottelle remarked, was a 
sight to be remembered. 

This lady took possession of the honse soon 
after Carlyle’s death. ‘The place, she said, had 
since got the name of being haunted. But few 
relics of Carlyle were left in ‘the house, as nearly 
everything of importance had been removed by 
the heirs. 

The room in which the philosopher died con- 
tained a fine female face and form, which the 
landlady claimed was an original painting by 
Heyden. Though I was well assured that this 
distinguished Dutch painter never saw the canvas 
attributed to him, I kept my doubts to myself, as 
likewise in the case of an exquisite picture of a 
young girl, which she said was the production of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. There was also in the room 
an ivory image of Buddha, which Mrs. Cottelle, 
who had long resided in India, seemed to regard 
with great veneration. 

Had I been alone in the room in which the 
great man died I would doubtless have been 
profoundly affected ; as it was, however, my gar- 
rulous but kind entertainer rendered such a state 
of mind impossible. How prosaic it all seemed 
to me, who thought and still think Carlyle the 
least prosaic and most intense personality in the 
whole range of literature ! 

Though not properly coming within the scope 
of this article, still, as referring to the subject in 
hand, a digression is perhaps permissible. Ina 


recent conversation I held with the late Rev. J. 
Howie Wylie, a friend of Carlyle and a well- 
known author and editor of Glasgow, Scotland, 
he related some interesting facts regarding his 
famons acquaintance, which have never been 
published, so far as I am aware. In reply to a 
query by Mr. Wylie, relative to Charles Lamb, 
Carlyle’s expression to him was word for word 
the same as afterward appeared in Froude’s ‘‘ Car- 
lyle’s Journal.” 

The following is the entry in his Journal, 
dated November 2d, 1831: 


“Charles Lamb I sincerely believe to be in some con- 
siderable degree insane. A more pitiful, rickety, gasping, 
staggering, stammering tomfool I do not know. He is 
witty by denying truisms and abjuring good manners. 
His speech wriggles hither and thither with an incessant, 
painful fluctuation, not an opinion in it, or a fact or a 
phrase that you can thank him for—more like a convulsive 
fit than a natural systole and diastole. Besides, he is a 
confirmed, shameles: drunkard ; asks vehemently for gin 
and water in strangers’ houses, tipples till he is utterly 
mad, and is only not thrown out of doors because he is too 
much despised for taking such trouble with him. Poor 
Lamb! Poor England, when such a despicable abortion 
is named genius !” 


Carlyle did not know the tragedy lying behind 
the life of the gentle Elia when he wrote the 
above, yet in a sketch written about forty years 
later he repeats the harsh criticism but slightly 
modified, as the following extract from it, rela- 
tive to Lamb’s writing, will show: ‘Genius! 
this is not genius, but diluted insanity.” 

As the entry in the Journal was dated long 
prior to the period of the conversation, it is 
evident that Mr. Carlyle had his estimate of 
Lamb docketed in his memory, and ready for 
use when the occasion required. Mr. Wylie stated 
further that this was not an isolated instance, 
but that it was the invariable habit of Mr. Car- 
lyle to write his opinions similarly upon every 
noted person he met. 

The locality where Mr. Carlyle lived for so 
many years has nothing to boast of even now, 
though it has been much improved since his 
death. Fronting the end of the street, Cheyne 
Row, and lying between it and the river, is a 
small, triangular piece of inclosed ground which 
contains a life-size statue of Mr. Carlyle. It rep- 
resents him as sitting, with the head inclined for- 
ward, and the harsh features heavy with profound 
thought. 

Around the corner from Cheyne Row, and at 
right angles to it, is Cheyne Walk, sacred to 
many from its association with George Eliot and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. I visited the house No. 4, 
in this street, where the famous female novelist 
resided when in London, and No. 16, the same 
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thoroughfare, where Rossetti executed some of 
his most lasting work. With the exception of 
Carlyle’s residence there is no place even in 
historic Chelsea so interesting as the house oc- 
cupied at one time by the distinguished pre- 
raphaelite artist. It was built for Catherine of 
Braganza, Queen of Charles II., as a country 
residence ; was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and stands on the foundation of Henry VIII.’s old 
Chelsea Palace. It is fronted by a pair of finely 
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authors of London. The room in which these 
receptions are held commands a fine view of the 
Thames and of the distant Surrey Hills. Almost 
every piece of furniture in the room has its his- 
tory. The Persian tiles in the fireplace are the 
work of Rossetti, the fire screen was once in the 
possession of Lord Byron, and an antiquated pot, 
once used as a receptacle for drugs, has come 
down from the fourteenth century. Sketches by 
Walter Crane, by Rossetti and by Mr. Joy, and 
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wrought iron gates, and has an iron staircase of 
great antiquity. 

The house is now the residence of Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, incumbent of St. James’s Church, Mary- 
lebone, who is well known as a preacher, musi- 
cian, author and lecturer; and in the latter 
capacity has appeared before New York and other 
audiences in this country. During the winter 
months social gatherings are held in this famous 
house on Saturday afternoons, and at those may 
be met many of the noted artists, musicians and 


relics of Garibaldi, are other objects of interest in 
this old historic house. 

The house No. 22 Hans Place, Chelsea, has a 
literary interest scarcely inferior to that of the 
others mentioned. Many noted women of letters 
have had their home at this place, and it is still 
occupied by a few who have attained a wide ce- 
lebrity. Among those whose names are asso- 
ciated with it are Miss Mitford, Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
Lady Bulwer, Miss Emma Roberts and Miss 
Landon. 
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‘**] SPRANG TO HIM LIKE A DROWNING MAN CLUTCHING AT A ROPE.’” 


SHUT UP WITH A MAD DOG; 
OR, HOW THE GENERAL GOT A FRIGHT. 
By Davip Ker. 

a 


““T wonper if he was ever afraid !” don’t believe he’d know what fear was if you were 
** Afraid, you donkey !” echoed the boy to to put it on a table right in front of him !” 

- whom the words were spoken, with a reproving —_In truth, old General C——, as he passed along 
dig of his elbow that made the speaker’s ribs ache. the ranks of the school, a blaze of scarlet and gold 


“He Jooks like being afraid, don’t he? Why, I from head to foot, with his scarred face and long 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 4—31. 
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white mustache, his piercing gray eye, and the 
half-dozen military decorations that glittered on 
his broad breast, looked the very picture of a vet- 
eran soldier, and as little likely to be ‘‘ afraid” as 
any man alive. Teachers and boys eyed him with 
equal reverence as they recalled how they had 
read of his leaping single-handed into a battery, 
swimming his horse across a flooded river amid a 
storm of bullets, and wrenching the enemy’s 
colors from the standard bearer whom he had 
struck down in the presence of two armies ; and 
the young heretic who had let slip that unlucky 
suggestion was already wishing with all his heart 
that he had kept it to himself. 

But the general’s keen soldierly eye had noted 
what passed, and his quick ear had caught the 
words, though uttered almost in a whisper. 

“So you want to know if I was ever afraid, my 
boy,” said he. laying his strong brown hand 
kindly upon the abashed youngster’s shoulder. 
“Well, you’re quite right not to take a man too 
easily for what he makes himself out tobe. It’s 
not what men look like that counts, but what 
they ave—remember that, all you young fellows, 
as long as you live. It don’t followat all, because 
I’ve fought battles and received wounds, and be- 
cause the Queen has been kind enough to make 
me a lord and give me the Victoria Cross, that I 
could never have been frightened. Ican tell you 
I’ve seen fellows that looked fierce enough to rout 
a whole army single-handed, who didn’t amount 
to much, after all, in the pinch of actual danger ; 
and, on the other hand, ve known men so quiet 
and unassuming that nobody ever noticed them, 
who, when the time came, did such deeds as will 
never be forgotten !” 

The old warrior’s voice rose at the last words 
till it echoed through the hall like the blast of a 
trumpet ; and the young faces all around him 
lighted up as if ‘hey, too, might one day achieve 
deeds that should never die. 

‘“‘ When one of the bravest men that ever lived,” 
he resumed, ‘(it was Marshal Lannes, of whom 
yow’ll hear a good deal in your histories of Napo- 
leon’s wars) was asked if he had ever been fright- 
ened, he answered, ‘It is only a coward who says 
that he has never been afraid.’ For my own part, 
I can assure you that I’ve been frightened more 
than once, and very badly frightened, too.” 

At this confession from a man who had walked 
with folded arms along a whole line of mutinous 
Sepoys, all ready and willing to plunge through 
his body the long, sharp bayonets that actually 
touched him as he passed, teachers and pupils 
alike looked blankly at each other, and one of 
the elder boys muttered, audibly : 

Well, that beats all !” 
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‘‘T see youd ‘like to hear the story,” said the 
general, smiling at their amazement; ‘‘and as 
one part of it’s a very good example of what I 
was saying just now about it’s being a bad thing 
to go too much by outside looks, I may as well 
tell it you. ; 


Il. 

«‘ AFTER my father died, I went to live with my 
uncle, Professor Henry F , the great scientist, 
who was famous enough even then, although noth- 
ing to what he became afterward. His laboratory 
(which he always kept carefully locked) was quite 
a ‘ Bluebeard’s chamber’ to me, and, of course, a3 
I wasn’t allowed to go into it, it was just the very 
place that I set my heart upon seeing. And sure 
enough I did see it at last, not much to my satis- 
faction, as you'll hear by and by. 

“‘Uncle Henry had a pretty little house on the 
Thames a few miles above London, with a garden 
sloping right down to the river, and a patch of 
meadow land on either side. In those days I was 
as wild to be a soldier as most boys are to go to 
sea, and I was always trenching up the turf of 
the meadow into earthworks and batteries, with 
some help at times from my school chum, young 
Garnet Wolseley (‘ Cardinal Wolsey,’ we used to 
call him), who little thought then that he was one 
day to become Lord Wolseley and the Commander 
in Chief of the English Armies in the Soudan. 

«The very day that he first came to stay with 
us, what did he do but climb through a skylight 
and get right out on to the roof, pretending to be 
a general overlooking a battlefield! But when 
his excellency the general wanted to come down 
again, lo and behold! his retreat was cut off, for 
the skylight wouldn’t open from the outside ; so 
he had to scramble down by the ivy that covered 
the front of the house. 

“He was just within a few yards of the ground 
when the ivy gave way with him, and down he 
came, with a crash like a broken glass house, 
right on to the head of the village doctor, who was 
just coming up to have a chat with Uncle Henry. 
The poor doctor roared like a bull, thinking the 
whole house was tumbling down upon him ; and 
when we all came running out to see what was 
wrong we found Wolseley sprawling on his back 
in the dirt, and the doctor playing a sort of 
blindman’s buff by himself, with his hat crushed 
down over his eyes and nose so tight that he 
couldn’t pull it off again! A promising exploit 
for the future commander in chief, wasn’t it ? 

“Now, Uncle Henry being so well known, and 
living so near London, of course he had all the 
‘swells’ of the day constantly coming out to see 
him ; and almost every week I had such a gallery 
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of them as would have made the fortune of a 
newspaper reporter. One afternoon when I came 
home from a walk the old housekeeper told me 
that ‘there was a grand gen’leman just back 
from Ingy had called to see master, and master 
wasn’t at ‘ome, and the gen’leman said that he’d 
wait for him.’ So in I went, and found a tall, 
bright - eyed, sunburnt man with a great high 
forehead, and keen, searching look about him 
that made me take him for a lawyer. 

‘*He spoke to me so pleasantly that I took to 
him at once, and began to ask him all about 
India. And then he described the grand palm 
groves and swarming bazaars, the many-colored 
temples all ablaze with gold and jewels, the mon- 
strous idols with ten or twelve arms apiece, the 
holy monkeys and sacred cows, the tiger hunts 
on elephant back, the native couriers running 
through the jungle at midnight, shouting and 
waving flaming torches to scare away the wild 
beasts, the rock-cut caves with their dim galleries 
and strangely carved images, and the great white 
snow peaks of the Himalaya standing up like 
marble towers against the deep-blue tropical sky. 
He told it all so vividly that I seemed to see it 
just as if I was there myself; and I was so much 
interested that I never thought of asking his 
name. But not many years later I and everyone 
else in England heard enough of him under the 
title of Lord Macaulay. 

«* Another time I was hard at work mounting a 
lot of small brass guns upon the miniature earth- 
works that Wolseley and I had made, when a 
deep voice said close behind me: 

««« Well, young man, are you getting your bat- 
teries into position in case the French come ?” 

««« And supposing I am, what’s that to you ?” 
answered I—rather rudely, I must confess, for I 
didn’t like being made fun of. 

«The only reply was a low chuckling laugh, 
and I looked up to see who this could be. And 
then I did get a start, if you like! There was 
no mistaking ¢hat face, for its stern eye and great 
hooked nose, and its massive, granite-hewn feat- 
ures, were in every printshop throughout England. 
It was the old Duke of Wellington himself ! 

“You may think how foolish I felt at being 
caught playing soldiers by Aim of all men living. 
But instead of laughing at me as I expected, he 
came and looked over my work, and showed me 
how I ought to put in this thing and that thing 
to make it shipshape, till I got to feel quite at 
home with him. What I liked best about him 
was that instead of making a great show of com- 
ing down to my level (which is what a boy spe- 
cially hates), he talked to me exactly as if I were 
a man like himself, who could understand all 
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that he said. Bnt when he asked me what I was 
going to be, and I answered, ‘A soldier,’ he shook 
his gray head with a sort of half-sigh, and said, 
“TI hope you’ll find something better to do than 
that, my boy.’ 

‘Another great day for me was my first visit 
to old Thomas Carlyle in his queer little house at 
Chelsea, not long after he’d moved into it. Very 
grim he looked in that shadowy old room, sitting 
by the fire in a plaid dressing gown, with his 
short pipe in his mouth, and all the quaint old- 
fashioned books along the shelves overhead, 
though at that time he hadn’t got the countless 
portraits of Frederick the Great that came to him 
later on from all parts of Germany. And when 
Uncle Henry said in his jolly way, ‘ Well, Mr. 
Carlyle, what do you think of the present state 
of politics in England ?’ ‘true Thomas’ growled 
out, ‘ We’re a’ goin’ as fast as we caan to destruc- 
tion and the pit of Tophet ! But when tea came 
in, in came Mrs. Carlyle along with it, and talked 
to me very kindly ; and the old gentleman him- 
self brought out some raspberry jam, saying with 
a grim chuckle, ‘ Dootless this young man will 
appreciate ¢haat more than the bitter fruit of the 
tree of knowledge.” And by and by, under the in- 
fluence of the tea and another pipe or two, he got 
quite cheery, and said many things that were well 
worth hearing. * 

‘‘ But my queerest adventure in that way hap- 
pened once when I was ont for a tramp on the 
outskirts of London. I had just turned into the 
Fulham Road (which runs out from the west end 
of London to Putney Bridge), when I came across 
a square, strongly built man with a tanned face 
and a thick brown beard, not unlike a sea captain. 
Seeing that he was going a smart pace, I laid my- 
self out to catch him up, for I thought something 
of my walking in those days; but he kept ahead 
all the time, till at last he slackened speed and 
let me come up. 

«** Well done,’ said he; ‘you'll make a good 
walker one of these days, only you must learn to 
measure your stride better.’ 

‘©* Are you a professional walker ?? I asked ; 
‘for if you are I don’t so much mind your beat- 
ing me.’ 

«« Not exactly,’ he answered, with a queer kind 
of half-laugh, ‘ but I’ve done some stiff marching 
in my time, too.” 

‘©¢ Who are you, then ? cried I, not very po- 
litely, perhaps. ‘I’m sure I’ve seen your face 
somewhere !” 

‘¢¢ Very likely,’ said he, laughing again ; ‘I’m 


* All these details are taken from one of my own visits 
to Carlyle many years ago.— AUTHOR. 
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pretty well known hereabouts. If you like, I'll 
give you my name, only you mustn't look at it 
till you get home.’ 

**So when I got home I opened the paper that 
he had given me, and found inside it a card with 
* Charles Dickens.’ 
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“ALL this while I’ve forgotten to introduce 
you to one of the principal actors in my story, 
viz., Cousin Tom, Uncle Henry’s only son. A 
regular madcap he 
was, but his heart 
was in the right 
place, too. He 
once spent a whole 
half-holiday turn- 
ing a mangle fora 
poor old rheu- 
matic woman in 
our village ; and a 
few days later he 
did something else 
that won’t be for- 
gotten while the 
village stands. 
When Widow 
Brown’s crippled 
child fell into the 
mill stream, it 
had hardly touch- 
ed the water when 
Tom was after it, 
and had it fast 5 
and those who saw 
it said the little 
fellow never cried 
or struggled after 
that, but just nes- 
tled his thin little 
face to Tom’s 
shoulder, and lay 
quite still, as if 
feeling perfectly 
safe with him. 
And so, locked together, they went whirling down 
the stream toward the great mill wheel that was 
thrashing and tearing the water like a devouring 
monster. : 

“The alarm spread, and half the village were 
soon racing along the bank shouting like mad- 
men—some flinging ropes to them, some rushing 
to stop the mill, some trying to reach them with 
poles or hooks—but all in vain. Nearer and 
hearer they drifted to the cruel wheel, and some 
began shouting to Tom, ‘Let him go! let him 
go! You can’t both be saved—save yourself !’ 
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Do you suppose Tom let go? Not he! He 
clinched his teeth, and clutched the tiny figure 
so tight that they had hard work to loosen his 
hold when the two were dragged ashore senseless, 
not ten yards from the mill wheel. But when 
Tom opened his eyes, and saw the little cripple 
safe, his face looked brighter than it did when 
Lord Raglan complimented him before the whole 
army for capturing a Russian standard, five or 
six years later. 

“* Now, one of Master Tom's special enjoyments 
was to provoke my 
curiosity about 
uncle’s laboratory 
(which, by the by, 
he had never seen 
himself), by talk- 
ing about all sorts 
of wonders that 
were hidden away 
in it. One day he 
came to me with 
a very mysterious 
air, and said he’d 
just found out 
that uncle had a 
mad dog shut up 
there, which he 
was trying to 
cure ! 

‘‘This gave me 
a pretty good start 
at first, for in 
those days I had 
such a terror of 
hydrophobia that 
I thought every 
dog was mad, and 
had a special mis- 
sion to bite me; 
and if M. Pasteur 
had been known 
then, I’d have 
gone all over the 
world to find him, 
But I soon made up my mind that this was only 
an invention of Tom's to frighten me; and the 
very next evening, as ill luck would have it, I 
found the laboratory door unlocked. 

«In I crept, and the door swung to behind me. 
The place was so dark that I could scarcely see 
anything, and I was just wondering what to do 
next, when a sudden gleam of moonlight through 
the window showed me something that made my 
flesh creep. Close to the door stood an enormous 
black-and-white dog, with glaring eyes and foam- 
dripping jaws, evidently raving mad! ° 
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«Oh, what a fright I got! Already I seemed 
to feel the sharp teeth in my flesh, and the poison 
coursing through my veins ; and I turned as sick 
and faint as if I were dying. Then I just gath- 
ered sense enough to remember that if the dog 
were so dangerous, it must be tied up, and that 
my only chance was to keep beyond its reach and 
remain quite still until somebody came. So I 
drew back as noiselessly as a shadow into the 
darkest corner—not a cheerful neighborhood by 
any means, for my nose was within an inch of 
the bony fingers of a skeleton which stood against 
the wall with extended arms; and I turned my 
eyes from that enlivening spectacle only to catch 
sight of a man’s head, as I thought (it was really 
a monkey's), making the most horrible faces at 
me from a big bottle on the upper shelf. 

“But the worst was still to come. After I had 
been shut up there, as it seemed to me, for at least 
a year (though I afterward found out that it 
wasn’t more than thirty-five minutes), I thought 
I saw the dog—which had been quite still hither- 
to—move suddenly as if he were drawing himself 
together for a spring ! 

*« After all I had gone through already, that 
was more than I could stand, and I set up a howl 
equal to a whole tribe of Apaches on the war 
path. 

“*¢Hollo! what on earth’s the matter now ? 
said a deep voice outside the door; and in came 
Uncle Henry, with a lighted lamp in one hand, 
and in the other a big book that he’d been hunt- 
ing for. 

“‘T sprang to him like a drowning man clutch- 
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A MEAN attic, in a mean house, in the northern 
quarter of London. Hard by stands one of the 
great railway termini, and the grimy window of 
the attic looks out upon the railroad. It is still 
early evening, but the pale watery light is barely 
strong enough to enable one to discern the inte- 
rior of the attic. A deplorable ashy fire smol- 
ders in the meagre grate. The furniture consists 
of a narrow camp bed, a rude washhand stand 
and chest of drawers, a solid deal table, two 
straight-backed wooden chairs and a horsehair 
sofa. Round almost the whole circuit of the room 
runs a double row of plain deal shelves laden with 
books—a strange wealth of books in this poverty- 
stricken room. On the table is a heavy pewter 
inkstand and a quantity of paper; manuscript 
sheets litter the floor on the right-hand side of 
one of tle straight-backed chairs which stands 
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ing at a rope, and blurted out the whole story in 
a few words, which were rather confused, I dare 
say. But, few though they were, I had hardly 
had time to get them out when my worthy uncle 
exploded into such tremendous roar of laughing 
that it was a wonder it didn’t tear him to bits. 

“**QOh, Dick, Dick, you’ll be the death of me !’ 
he gasped, holding his sides. ‘To think of your 
standing shaking in your shoes in a dark corner 
for half an hour and more, not daring to move, 
all for fear of a stuffed dog !” 

“<< Stuffed /’ repeated I, in a voice which an 
echo might have tried for a month to imitate 
without succeeding. 

<< Yes, a stuffed dog with eyes of yellow glass 
and a little fringe of cotton round the mouth. 
And here you’ve been thinking all the time that 
he was just going to fly at you and bite you! 
Ha, ha, ha ! 

“I'd have given a year’s pocket money to be six 
fathoms underground, especially when everybody 
in the place came rushing in to see what was up, 
and there began such a roaring and laughing that 
I thought they’d have brought the house down. 

“«*Never mind, my boy,’ said Uncle Henry at 
last ; ‘you’re not the first who has begun with 
being afraid of a shadow, and ended with facing 
real dangers bravely enough. This will be a good 
lesson, for half the perils and troubles one meets 
with are nothing more than “stuffed dogs,” and 
when you go right up to them and look at ’em 
boldly you soon see how little they’re worth. 
Never forget that.’ 

‘© And I never did.” 


LETTERS. 
facing the table. On the table, too, are a couple 
of long, bulky envelopes, both bearing the same 
name and address, the address of the house where 
they now lie. 

The evening wears on. Toward eight o’clock 
the stairs creak, and a step not without elasticity 
of tread is heard along the passage. The door 
opens. There is the scratch of a match, and the 
small blue flame reveals a young man who enters 
hurriedly and strides to the table. His eyes tray- 
erse its surface, and rest with a look of resigned 
recognition on the two envelopes. ‘* Back again, 
my much-traveled children,” he says, and light- 
ing the lamp, he tears the envelopes open, hoping 
against hope that there may be a crumb of com- 
fort within. Nothing, except his own handwrit- 
ing und the stereotyped notes: ‘‘ The editor of 
regrets he is compelled,” etc. Arthur 
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Fielding throws them down on the table, goes up 
to the window, and looks out for a few moments ; 
then, with a shrug of the shoulders, he takes off 
his damp coat, dons an old faded dressing gown, 
and endeavors to resuscitate the moribund fire. 

** Brrr !—how cold and lonely it is! To-day is 
my birthday, and not a soul -in this great city 
either knows or cares.” He opens a cupboard in 
the wall and brings out a plate, a cup and saucer, 
some bread and atin of cocoa. The fire has be- 
gun to exhibit a semblance of cheery ruddiness, 
and Fielding puts on his kettle, and makes him- 
self a cup of cocoa. ‘On the occasion of his 
twenty-seventh birthday,” he goes on, ‘* Mr. Ar- 
thur Fielding, the young novelist and dramatist 
to whom fame has come so early and in so gra- 
cious a form, invited a select company of his 
brothers of the pen to a pefit diner in his luxuri- 
ously appointed chambers in Blank Street. Mr. 
Christopher Marlowe occupied the place of honor 
on the right of the host. Come, Marlowe, to 
warm my blood and keep me company,” he said, 
reaching down a copy of the poet’s works. 

The reader is deep in “ Faustus,” and now he 
comes to well-loved passages which he must read 
aloud, the more fully to taste the wondrous per- 
fection of their music : 


“* Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Tium? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flies !— 
Come, Helen, come! Give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena.” 


CHILI, AND 


THE energetic South American Republic of 
Chili, which during the past few years has shown 
the world practically all it knows about the actual 
conditions and possibilities of modern naval war- 
fare, occupies’ a comparatively insignificant place 
on the map of the Western Hemisphere. It in- 
cludes the narrow strip of land on the west coast 
of South America, extending from Peru on the 
north nearly to Cape Horn, and bounded on the 
west by Bolivia and Argentina. In breadth this 
strip of land varies from 40 to 200 miles, while its 
length is 2,600 miles. A straight line drawn from 
the city of New York to the South Pole would 
come within a few miles of touching both ends of 
Chili. 

Chili has an area of 293,970 square miles, and 
its population in 1885 was 2,526,969. T'rom one 
end to the other it isa country of high mountains, 
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‘*What marvelous lines, never trite or hack- 
neyed, however often I read them !” He gets up 
and walks about the room. “It is my birthday. 
I will do no more work to-night. I will read, read, 
read. Can I not make blind Homer sing to me, 
and Shakespeare of myriad moods! What do I 
want with clubs and companions, when I have 
the mighty minds of all the ages here ? What do 
I want with earthly loves, when I am surrounded 
by the sweet graces of Juliet, Miranda, Ophelia 
und Imogen ?” 

A louder shriek than usual from a departing 
train disturbs his thoughts for a moment, and he 
mechanically goes to the window and looks out. 
Through the darkness he sees the train dragging 
its length slowly out of the station; the lighted 
carriages are like a fiery serpent. His eyes chance 
on one compartment occupied only by a young 
man and a girl, sitting by the near window on 
opposite sides of the carriage. The train is now 
fairly clear of the station, and he sees the young 
man lean forward and stretch out his hands to 
the girl, who takes them in hers, and sways across 
to his side of the carriage. Their lips meet—the 
train has passed. 

Arthur Fielding stands for another minute 
or more by the window, motionless. The lamp 
is now burning low, and begins to splutter and 
smell. He turns round, goes back to the table, 
and takes up ‘‘ Faustus” again. He sits for sev- 
eral minutes without turning over a page. Then 
he pushes his chair back with a jarring sound, 
sighs slightly, undresses, puts out his lamp, and 
gets into bed. 
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whose tops are snow-clad the year through. Its 
coast line affords but few. good harbors. The best 
one is that of Talcahuano, a little town of 2,500 
inhabitants in the southern part of the coast line. 
The harbor is well protected, and has ample room 
and depth of water. Porto Coquimbo is the next 
harbor in point of safety. There are 6,000 inhab- 
itants in this town. But seven miles inland is the 
important city of Coquimbo, the capital of the 
province. It has 15,000 inhabitants, and is the 
seat of a bishop. The most important harbor on 
the Chilian coast is that of Valparaiso. The town, 
which has a population of 97,737, is on a bay of 
semicircular form, which is capable of accommo- 
dating a very large fleet. It is well sheltered on 
the east, south and west, but toward the north it 
is exposed, The greater part of the town is built 
on the sides of hills sloping down to the water's 
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edge. On the whole, 
it affords as good a 
target for a man-of- 
war’s guns as can be 
found on the coast of 
the continent. On 
March 31st, 1866, it 
was bombarded by a 
Spanish squadron, 
under Admiral Nufiez, 
and a large part of it 
was ruined. The loss 
to the town was esti- 
mated at $10,183,000. 

South America, in 
fact, has taught us 
more than all the other 
quarters of the world 
combined concerning 
the actual experience 
of modern naval war- 
fare. The bloody ac- 
tions in Paraguay dur- 
ing the struggle of the 
Dictator Lopez with 
his two powerful neigh- 
bors showed us the 
value of small armored 
vessels for river work ; 
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the long-continued war 
between Chili and 
Peru, and the exploits 
of the Huascar, the 
Blanco FEncalada, the 
Almirante Cochrane, 
and other craft of 
comparatively recent 
types, enabled us to 
form some idea of the 
growing importance of 
speed and of machine- 
gun fire, and of the 
great part which 
chance must play in 
all future combats 
afloat ; and the Chilian 
Civil War of last year 
taught us a rapid suc- 
cession of lessons, 
which, although they 


have not upset many 


preconceived theories, 
are intensely interest- 
ing, and, if read aright, 
should be very useful. 
The principal naval 
actions in this war 
have been described in 
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Congressional Cavalry Advancing. Balmaceda’s Cavalry Escaping into Valparaiso. Congressional Infantry Advancing. 


THE BATTLE OUTSIDE VALPARAISO, AUGUST 28TH, 1891. 


detail by Mr. W. Laird Clowes, and illustrated with Balmaceda and the Congressionalists nearly the 
sketches by an eyewitness, Mr. Charles Raxworthy, whole of the Chilian Navy joined the latter, and 
a British naval officer, for the London Graphic. he only vessels of war of any importance that 

At the outset of the conflict between President remained to the President were the sister torpedo 
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gun vessels Almirante Lynch and Alinirante Con- 
dell, which had just previously been built in Eng- 
land, and were not actually delivered until after 
the commencement of hostilities. These craft 
bear a very close resemblance to the English tor- 
pedo gun vessels of the Sharpshooter type. Each 
measures 240 feet long by 27 feet 6 inches broad, 
with a displacement of 750 tons at a draught of 
9 feet 6 inches. There are twin screws driven by 
engines of 4,500 combined horse power, giving 
an extreme speed, under forced draft, of 21 knots 
per hour. The armament of each is two 14- 
pounder quick-firing guns, two 3-pounder quick- 
firing guns, two machine guns, and four torpedo- 
launching tubes ; and the proper complement was 
about ninety officers and men. The Congression- 
alists, on the other hand, had what was, compar- 
atively speaking, a powerful fleet, manned by the 
best officers and blue jackets of a country which 
possesses a naval history to be proud of, and which 
has produced some naval heroes, such as Arturo 
Prat and Admiral Latorre, who may almost be 
counted in the first rank. The Congressionalist 
Navy included the following ships, of which the 
three first were ironclads : 


Speed 
Ship. Date. Tons. IH.P. in Guns. Men. 

Kuots. 
Almirante Cochrane..1874 3,870 2,950 12.7 6 242 
Blanco Enealada......1875 3,450 2.920 12.0 6 238 
Huascar.s.s y!Jacensess 1865 2,032 1,050 11.3 4 134 
Esmeralda........... 1883 2,810 6,500 18.2 8 — 
Amazonas..... ..1874 2,000 2,400 13.2 1 145 
Chacabuco........... 1866 1,490 1,200 10.0 7 129 
OUI g PIB? poh ices 1866 1,490 1,200 10.0 7 129 
AtHOsc2cntcx cs oe t 1864 1,370 1,100 9.0 5 179 
Angamos............. 1876 1,200 1,485 13.5 1 110 
Magellanes........... 1874 950 1.240 11.0 2 105 
Pileomayo............ 1874 800 1,080 10.0 6 128 


Both sides also disposed of a few torpedo boats 
and transports, and at the outbreak of hostilities 
set to work to fit as many merchant steamers as 
possible for war purposes. The Balmacedists 
were fortunate in being able to lay hold, for this 
object, of the fast steamer /inperial, a vessel of 
2,700 tons register and 3,000 indicated horse 
power, belonging to the Compafiia Sud Amer- 
icana de Vapores of Valparaiso. They used her 
for a month or two as a blockade runner, and 
five times she successfully evaded the Congression- 
alist fleet ; but they seem to have soon felt that the 
breaking of blockades, no matter how often ef- 
fected, could never end the war; and in April 
they determined to utilize her as a regular cruiser. 
They therefore fitted out at Valparaiso a little 
force consisting of the Jmperial, Almirante 
Lynch, Almirante Condell, Sargeante Aldea (a 
70-ton torpedo boat capable of an extreme speed 
of about twenty-one knots), and Guarolda (a 90- 
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ton torpedo boat of twenty-two knots’ speed), and 
on April 13th dispatched it northward with sealed 
orders. At that time several Congressionalist 
vessels were lying in the neighborhood of Caldera 
and Chafiaral, in an open bay. Caldera itself 
had a few days previously-been occupied by the 
Congressionalists, and such batteries as it pos- 
sessed had been manned by their troops. On the 
morning of April 23d, at four o’clock, the weather 
being clear and the lighthouse lamp still burning 
brightly, the Balmacedist squadron arrived off 
Caldera, which is a few miles to the southward of 
Chafiaral. 

Under the batteries of Caldera lay the Blanco 
Encalada moored to a buoy about a mile from 
the shore, and accompanied only by the transport 
Bio-Bio. Her fires were banked, and, by perfectly 
inexcusable neglect, she neither had picket boats 
cruising in the offing on the lookout nor torpedo 
nets rigged. In fact, none of the ordinary pre- 
cautions had been taken, and the ironclad’s guns 
were not even cleared for action. Commander 
Fuentes, of the Almirante Lynch, who was senior 
officer, was informed by Commander Moraga, of 
the Almiraute Condell, which was leading, of the 
presence of the battle ship, and appears to have 
signaled to his other consorts to remain outside, 
and then to have ordered the Almirante Condel/ 
to proceed, and to have followed her. According 
to the official Balmacedist report, Don Pedro 
Salva, first lieutenant of the Almirante Lynch, 
called all hands on deck, and offered to put ashore 
any man who might feel indisposed to fight, but 
no one took advantage of the opportunity. So 
bad was the watch on board the Blanco Encalada 
that she did not open fire until her enemies, who 
had slowed down as they drew near, were within 
two hundred yards of her, She then began to ply 
them with canister, and one of her first discharges 
killed three men on the deck of the Almirante 
Condell, which, in the meantime, had been seri- 
ously discommoded by the giving out of a large 
number of her boiler tubes. The confusion thus 
oceasioned on board of her is no doubt respon- 
sible for the extraordinary fact that, although at 
this period she fired two Whiteheads, when at a 
distance of only a hundred yards from her prey, 
both weapons missed their mark. One, indeed, 
passed as much as fifty feet astern of the ironclad. 
The Condell had slowed down broad on the star- 
board beam of the Blanco Hnealada, and the 
Lynch, after seeing the Condell’s torpedoes dis- 
charged, appears to have passed on inside of her, 
within fifty feet of the Blanco, and to have fired 
two more torpedoes as she went—but they also 
missed, and no sooner had they been let go than 
a iand grenade thrown from the Blanco exploded 
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on the Lynch’s deck and killed six men. The 
Lynch now seems to have turned to port, and to 
have again passed the Blanco, this time so closely 
as to almost touch her. As she went she fired 
her third torpedo, which struck the Blanco just 
abaft the citadel on the starboard side, and rent a 
great hole in her sixteen feet by four. The iron- 
clad heeled over, and at once began to sink. For 
a brief period there was a terrible scene; but 
within ten minutes the vessel disappeared, carry- 
ing with her 150 of her officers and men, and 
leaving only her topmasts showing above water. 
The Condell was but little damaged ; the Lynch 
had been struck twelve times, had lost several 
officers and men, and was making water rapidly. 
At this crisis, and just as the Balmacedist vessels, 
having done their work, were about to steam 
away, the Congressionalist transport 4concagua, 
which, though she carries a light temporary arma- 
ment, cannot be ranked as a fighting craft, ap- 
peared, and made a plucky attempt to cut off the 
torpedo gunboats. There seems to have been a 
misapprehension of orders, owing to which, in- 
stead of remaining off Caldera, the Jmperial, 
Sargeante Aldea and Guacolda had proceeded 
northward to Chafiaral. The Aconcagua was 
thus able to enter unobstructed from the sea- 
ward. Both gunboats made for her without 
hesitation as she approached; and a brisk en- 
gagement followed, and lasted an hour and a half. 
The Aconcagua after a time turned to flee, but 
not, apparently, until she had nine times hulled 
the Almirante Lynch, and had forced her to dis- 
continue the action. The Condell pursued the 
Aconcagua, and would very probably have either 
taken or destroyed her, had not the smoke from 
another vessel opportunely appeared on the hori- 
zon to the northward. The Balmacedists con- 
cluded that they were about to be interfered with 
by the Zsmeralda, or O’ Higgins, and therefore 
gave up the chase; but were annoyed half an 
hour later to discover that the newcomer was 
only the British armored cruiser the Warspite, 
Captain Lambton, flagship of Rear Admiral Hot- 
ham. Ere, however, they were fully aware of 
their mistake, the Aconcagua had got safely 
away, and when, later in the day, they proceeded 
to the northward, the Aconcagua doubled on 
them and entered Caldera. 

Somewhere between Caldera and Chafiaral the 
Almirante Lynch and Almirante Condell picked 
up the Sargeante Aldea ; and early on the morn- 
ing of April 24th the three vessels sighted the 
Congressionalist corvette Magellanes lying with 
steam up off the latter port. According to what 
appears to be the most trustworthy report of what 
followed, the flotilla divided and approached at 
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half-speed, the Conde// on the starboard and the 
Aldea on the port side of the Magellanes, aud the 
Lynch steaming up bows on with the intention of 
ramming. The people of the Magellanes fought 
with the utmost coolness and gallantry, and made 
every shot tell, the Hotchkiss guns doing partic- 
ularly good work. The Lynch had lost a funnel 
on the previous day ; she now lost the other ; the 
Aldea also lost her funnel, and was literally 
riddled. The Lynch aimed a Whitehead at the 
enemy; but the Magellanes managed, by drop- 
ping a heavy projectile in its course, to divert 
the weapon, which found its billet in the mer- 
chant bark Bertha £., and sank her, although 
happily there was time for most of her crew to 
save themselves in the boats. At the height of 
the firing the ensign of the Magellanes was shot 
from her peak, and fell into the water, but a sea- 
man sprang after it, and recovered it. By this 
time the Balmacedist vessels had had enough, 
and a signal was made for the action to cease ; 
whereupon the flotilla slowly drew off, very badly 
mauled, But although the Mugellanes had lost 
22 killed and 60 wounded, and was severely dam- 
aged, she pursued the enemy for some distance, 
and only returned when further pursuit was 
evidently hopeless. Returning to Chafiaral, she 
found that two merchantmen, the Alene and 
Albatross, in addition to the unfortunate Ber- 
tha #., had suffered in the engagement. ‘lhe 
Alene, a British craft, had a big hole in her bows ; 
the Albatross, a German bark, had lost two 
masts. The Magellanes seems to haye at once 
set her killed and wounded men on shore, and to 
have filled up her complement ; for a very short 
time afterward her gallant captain started south- 
ward again with the intention of doing nothing 
less than surprising his defeated enemies in their 
own harbor at Valparaiso. She arrived off the place 
on the night of April 26th, and, stealing in under 
cover of the darkness, first made her presence 
known by firing a broadside into the unlucky 
Sargeante Aldea, which she nearly destroyed. 
The alarm was sounded in the forts, but the 
gunners, for fear of injuring their friends, were 
afraid to fire. The Megellanes then tackled the 
Almirante Lynch, and was in turn attacked by a 
torpedo launch, which, however, she promptly 
blew out of the water. While she was thus en- 
gaged, the Almirante Condell got outside her, 
thus placing her between two fires ; but the Con- 
gressionalist corvette went astern in the darkness 
unseen, the result being that for several minutes 
the Balmacedists were firing into one another 
without knowing it. The fire from her friends 
so seriously damaged the Almirante Condell, she 
had to be beached. The Magellanes, as a parting 
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compliment, steamed across the Lynch's bows, 
raked her, dismantled every one of her guns, 
killed 14 men and wounded many more, and 
then triumphantly retired. She lost 30 men, 
but was still fit for action, and reached Caldera 
without mishap. The action—which lasted an 
hour—seems to have been as well planned and as 
heroic an affair as is to be found in naval annals. 
Kither on her way south or on her return she en- 
countered the torpedo boat Guacolda and sank 
her. 

Such were the typical occurrences of the civil 
strife up to August 23d, when the decisive land 
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ing part of this article, the -{lmirante Lynch 
sank the Blanco Encalada with a torpedo on April 
23d, and on August 28th the Congressionalist 
troops, marching through Valparaiso, saw the 
Almirante Lynch moored to a buoy, and at once 
opened a rifle fire which killed almost every man 
(about twenty) on board. The captain and of- 
ficers had previously escaped on board the U. 8. 
war steamer San Francisco. Five men endeavored 
to escape in a boat, but of them four were killed 
and one wounded. ‘Two men also jumped over- 
board and swam to the buoy, but were immedi- 
ately picked off from the shore. 
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battle of Vina del Mar was fought among the 
hills back of Valparaiso. This engagement was 
between divisions of Balmaceda’s and the Con- 
gressional troops, with the Lsmeralda and the 
Almirante Cochrane aiding the latter by firing at 
Fort Callao, and endeavoring to silence the field 
batteries at the back. The Congressional troops 
failed to capture Vina del Mar, but eventually 
cut the railway line a few miles out, and crossed 
over to the back of Valparaiso. 

The second picture on page 489, labeled “ Pay- 
ing Off an Old Score,” recalls a memorable and 
characteristic episode. As recounted in the open- 


This was the closing event of the Chilian revo 
lution proper, so far as regards fighting and 
bloodshed. Balmaceda, having fled to Santiago, 
committed suicide there on September 19th, the 
day following the expiration of his legal term of 
office as President of the Republic. Claudio Vi 
cuna, who had been elected to succeed him, had 
in the meantime escaped from the country. A 
provisional government, called the Junta, was 
established by the three principal leaders of the 
victorious Constitutional party. One of these, Ad 
miral Jorge Montt, was subsequently elected, and 
at present holds the office of, President of Chili. 


‘ie 
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Fort Callao. 
WATCHING THE BATTLE OF VINA DEL MAB, FROM THE SEA. 
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The lessons taught by the naval fighting in this 
war are, for the most part, old ones. A good 
lookout is as important, and pluck and bravery 
are as valuable, as of yore. If there be any con- 
spicuous lesson that is quite new, it is that the 
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Whitehead torpedo is not half such a formidable 
weapon as its English advocates have claimed it 
to be. But ere we can fully accept that lesson we 
must judge how far proficient or otherwise were 
the men who had the using of the Whitehead. 


HIDDEN TREASURES. 


By Captain H. D. Smitru, U.S. N, 


Many versions of the lost treasure sunk off 
‘Cape Henlopen have from time to time appeared 
in the columns of the daily press ; but they have 
all lacked a very important feature, viz., truth- 
fulness. The following facts covering the sub- 
ject were obtained by the writer while detained 
in port on account of stress of weather, and were 
related by an old inhabitant thoroughly con- 
versant with all the details of the strange story. 

In the old Episcopal churchyard connected 
with the ancient, quaint village of Lewes, Del., 
stands a monument, stained, cracked and weather- 
beaten, bearing an inscription all but worn away 
by the action of time and the elements. It was 
erected in memory of James Drew, a brave, fear- 
less, though reckless, young American seaman 
who, ‘in the days of the Revolution, fought 
stoutly for the independence of his country, 
sending into the hands of the patriots many a 
well-timed and valuable prize. 

James Drew was an early applicant for naval 
honors in the service of his country, but, owing 
to a scarcity of ships, failed to obtain from Con- 
gress the commission and active services his ar- 
dent spirit sighed for. He bore the English no 
love, and when serving as second mate of a brig 
sailing out of Philadelphia had felt the weight 
of their far-reaching power. The brig was lying 
in a West Indian port when boarded by a boat 
from an English frigate. ‘The King requires 
men,” was the salutation of the lieutenant, “‘and 
volunteers must be forthcoming, willingly if you 
will ; but his majesty’s ship must be manned.” 

Drew was a tall, powerful young man, whose 
proportions at once attracted the attention of the 
lieutenant, and he was immediately claimed as a 
deserter, seized, and despite indignant remon- 
strances backed by vigorous resistance, was 
overpowered and quickly transferred to the deck 
of an English frigate. 

For two years he served with no opportunity 
for escape ; but in the meantime he had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of naval drill, discipline and 
routine, which was of inestimable value to him. 
The battle of Bunker Hill had been fought when 


young Drew severed his connection with the 
royal navy in the following manner: His educa- 
tion, address and faithfulness to duty had won for 
him the good opinions of the officers of the 
Medusa, then lying at Halifax —all save one— 
the lieutenant who had been the means of im- 
pressing the young American. He had not for- 
gotten or forgiven the bitter invectives indulged 
in by Drew when struggling for liberty on the 
deck of the molasses droger. The officer in ques- 
tion had advanced in rank until he filled the 
position of second in command, while Drew held 
a warrant gunner. For some fancied or 
trumped-up wrong, the lientenant, in the absence 
of his superior, summoned the object of his hatred 
to appear on the quarter deck, when, in pres- 
ence of the ship’s company, he disgraced and 
struck the petty officer. Drew received the sting- 
ing blow full in the face ; but recovering himself, 
blinded with rage and pain, the American in- 
curred the penalty of death by leveling his supe- 
rior at full length on the deck. Before a hand 
could be outstretched to prevent him, Drew, with 
a shout of defiance, leaped over the hammock net- 
tings and struck out for shore. The marines 
were hastily mustered, but the shadows of a dull 
and stormy night soon enveloped the retreating 
form of the daring man from their view. Four 
boats were manned and sent in instant pursuit, 
but all efforts to recapture the offender failed. 
Drew, when clear of observation, swam under 
water toward the frigate, while the pursuing 
boats swept forward in an opposite direction. 
Coming up under the heavy counter, he quietly 
gained a footing on the rudder, resting his feet 
on a huge ringbolt. Watching his opportunity, 
he gained the deck of a passing wood schooner, 
concealed himself, and after a variety of ad- 
ventures succeeded in reaching Philadelphia. 
His reputation as a navigator and skilled sea- 
man was well known, while Robert Morris, the 
great financier of the Reyolution and friend of 
Washington, took the young man in charge. 
Through the influence of his powerful protector 
he could have had a lieutenant’s commission in 
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the Continental Navy, but the proposition scarcely 
suited young Drew’s impulsive temperament. 

Armed with letters from Morris to a number of 
celebrated personages in France, including a flat- 
tering testimonial to Benjamin Franklin, Drew 
lost no time in crossing the ocean, bearing in a 
secret pocket a proposition from Robert Morris to 
a prominent capitalist for a large loan of gold and 
supply of war material. Franklin was too much 
occupied with the troubles, strifes and jealousies 
of John Paul Jones to pay marked attention to 
his young countryman, whose temperament would 
not brook procrastination. He tried his own 
powers of diplomacy, and succeeded, by dint of 
persuasion and the influence of Morris’s name, 
in obtaining command of a French armed ship 
called the De Brock. 

No time was wasted in preparing her for sea, 
and the only damper to Drew’s happiness and en- 
thusiasm consisted in the fact of his crew being 
made up entirely of Frenchmen. With the gold 
intended for the cause of liberty stowed in the 
run, with powder and ball, cannons and small 
arms packed in the hold, Drew sailed for Amer- 
ica, carrying in the cabin a number of French 
officers seeking service under Washington, and 
who had authority over the handling of the treas- 
ure on board. The entire scheme had been pros- 
ecuted with much secrecy, but the vigilance of 
British spies had ferreted out the nature of the 
vessel, as well as her destination and character of 
her cargo. The fastest vessels in the British Navy 
were hastily dispatched to intercept the De Brock, 


but the bird had flown. The point of destination: 


fixed upon had been Synepuxette Bay, near where 
is now Ocean City, Md., and the point was 
reached in safety. 

The contents of the De Brock’s hold was soon 
landed, and wagons, under the escort of soldiers, ac- 
companied by the French passengers, conveyed the 
treasure and material of war to Wilmington. The 
arms and ammunition were at once forwarded to 
army headquarters, while the gold, for some mys- 
terious reason, was deposited in the cellar of a 
large mansion occupied by French officers in the 
service of the Americans. There it remained all 
winter, though why Robert Morris did not assume 
possession of the precious metal when specie was 
so much needed is not so plain. However, the 
fact remains the same. 

In the spring the foreign officers were com- 
pelled to shift their quarters, and upon examina- 
tion it was found that the gold had by some mys- 
terious process disappeared. The flaming torches 
held on high by the Frenchmen revealed naught 
but walls and arches of solid masonry, with win- 
dows barred and massive doors secured. Nota 
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lock, hinge or plank exhibited the slightest mark 
of violence, snd no indication of a breach in the 
walls or a tunnel could be discovered. ‘The brass- 
bound kegs remained, but the contents were want- 
ing. No developments concerning the strange 
affair were ever unearthed, while a hundred the- 
ories concerning it were rife at the time. Some 
hinted darkly at the complicity of the titled and 
powdered foreigners, upon whose breasts glittered 
many decorations bestowed for gallant deeds by 
kingly hands. Another was that Charney Clew, 
a bloodthirsty Tory and partisan who lived in 
the vicinity, could, had it so pleased him, have un- 
raveled the mystery. But there was no one to en- 
force law or order; no arrests were made, and 
the robbery remains a riddle, only to be solved 
by the sounding of the last trump. 

The De Brock, meanwhile, had not been idle. 
Once rid of her cargo, Captain Drew found a way 
of creating vacancies among the crew, until with 
a freshening breeze he passed the capes, his ship 
manned almost wholly by hardy and daring fish- 
ermen, well drilled and anxious to be laid along- 
side of anenemy. The opportunity was not long 
wanting. Early on the morning of the third day 
a sail was descried in the southern horizon, close- 
hauled and standing for them. The identity of 
the stranger was established as the blood-red en- 
sign and pennant of Great Britain were displaved, 
while on the part of the De Brock a banner bear- 
ing the device of a rattlesnake, with thirteen rat- 
tles, coiled at the foot of a tree in the act of 
striking, with the motto, ‘‘ Don’t tread on me,” 
floated defiantly aloft. 

Both vessels had cleared for action, and, being 
about evenly matched, a furious combat ensued. 
Running before the wind, yardarm and yardarm 
within half-pistol-shot distance, broadsides were 
exchanged in rapid succession. ‘The gunnery on 
both vessels proved none of the best, which fact 
roused the ire of Drew, who, watching a favor- 
able moment when both vessels were enshrouded 
in smoke, signaled to his sailing master, and with 
a crash the ships swung together. 

Drew leaped on to the quarter deck, cutlass in 
hand, followed by his men, and the American at 
once found himself confronted by the English 
commander. A mutual shout of astonishment 
and fierce exultation from each revealed the fact 
that the leaders were no strangers to each other. 
The lieutenant of a press gang of a few years back 
had won the epaulets of a commander, while his 
would-be victim towered above him the leader of 
a well-disciplined crew of an armed ship. 

Both parties closed at once in a deadly struggle 
for the supremacy. No heed was paid to the lead- 
ers, who were intent only on gaining an advantage 
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form of his mistress, Drew tore 
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that would yield him the life of hisenemy. Each 
man was looking after himself, and beheld little 
or nothing beyond the gleam of his adversary’s 
weapon. 

Suddenly the British commander, forced back- 
ward a step, stumbled over an eyebolt, falling 
heavily at his opponent’s feet. 

““Resume your sword !” ejaculated Drew, half 
contemptuously. ‘I seek to take no advantage 
of you.” 

“Look to yourself, rebel and deserter, for no 
such clemency do you deserve from my hands. 
Your life is forfeited, and no other sword but 
mine shall cause you to pay the debt you owe your 
King.” 

“Come on; you but waste your breath !” and 
the swords again clashed as they crossed above 
each other’s heads. 

The onset was sharp and decisive. The Eng- 
lishman’s cutlass snapped short off, and drawing 
a boarding pistol from his belt, he discharged it 
full at his enemy’s head. Drew felt his cocked 
hat spin half around on his head, but at the same 
instant his cutlass passed through the command- 
er’s body, and the feud between them was settled 
forever. 

The ship was carried, manned by a prize crew, 
but was lost in a terrific storm which shortly after- 
ward swept the Southern coast. The cruise of 
the De Brock extended as far as the West Indies, 
and many a rich Jamaica trader fell into the 
hands of the patriots. After a long series of suc- 
cesses Drew returned to Lewes, overhauled his ves- 
sel, recruited his men and sailed again. 

Drew had become enamored with one of Lewes’s 
fair damsels, and she, looking into the depths of 
the dashing sailor’s eves, had secured from him a 
promise to give up the life he was leading, the 
sea and all its dangers, upon the completion of 
his next eruise. Warmly embracing the yiclding 


himself away, and without ven- 
turing once to glance behind 
him repaired on board. An 
hour later and the De Brock 
was in blue water. 

The next day two strange 
sails were sighted, and swoop- 
ing down upon them, with 
scarcely a show of resistance, 
Drew captured two large Eng- 
lish ships loaded with valuable 
cargoes and carrying an im- 
mense amount of gold. A gale 
of wind had separated them 
from the convoy, and they were 
practically defenseless. Chests, 
bags, and stoutly hooped barrels containing bullion 
were rapidly transferred to the capacious hold of 
the American cruiser, while bales of silk, bundles 
of laces, worth a king’s ransom, together with 
rare productions from the East, were secured by 
the De Brock’s crew. Packages of merchandise 
and silver plate swelling the value into millions 
of pounds sterling found a place on board, and 
the appearance of a large and suspicious sail to 
windward was all that terminated labors which 
might have resulted in the foundering of the vic- 
tor from the weight of her plunder. When night 
came on the course was changed, all sail crowded, 
and with the return of dawn no object marred 
the unbroken line of the horizon. 

Heading for Lewes, the De Brock was driven 
over the long surges of the Atlantic as she had 
never been forced before. As the Capes of Del- 
aware were sighted Captain Drew ‘allowed the 
sailing master to assume charge, while he, unusu- 
ally elated over the possession of such a mass of 
wealth, deemed the occasion one demanding from 
him an expression of his appreciation of the work 
and faithfulness exhibited by the officers and men 
under his command. He forthwith ordered the 
steward to give the crew extra allowances of grog 
and rations, while in his own cabin tables were 
spread for an impromptu banquet, provided with 
such delicacies as the ship’s stores afforded. The 
shores of his native land were close aboard, the 
rugged outlines of his birthplace were before him, 
and almost in imagination he felt the soft lips, 
warm caresses and waving locks of his beloved 
awaiting his arrival on the shelving sandy beach. 

The decanters had been circulating freely, and 
amid the revels the shrill whistle of the boat- 
swain’s mates summoning all hands to shorten 
sail was heard above the boisterous mirth and 
increasing clink of glasses, which, in a measure, 
had kept from the ears of the officers the whis- 
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tling of the increasing blast that surged through 
the taut rigging of the ship. The sea had sprung 
suddenly up, causing the De Brock to pitch and 
roll in a yery uncomfortable manner. 

Captain Drew, flushed with wine, his brain 
clouded by the vintage of France, appeared on 
deck, and at once chided the cool, experienced, 
steady-going old sailing master for reducing sail 
and placing single reefs in the topsails. He was 
in no mood to have the speed of the good ship 
checked, with the spires and chimneys of Lewes 
in plain sight. Besides, were not the eyes of his 
ladylove upon him, as well as those of his neigh- 
bors and friends ? He would show them what he 
could do, what he was capable of performing ; 
and snatching the trumpet, thundered forth the 
orders, resulting in all sail being made again, 
even to the royals. Hauling up for Lewes, the 
full force of the cold, cutting wind, acting di- 
rectly upon the tugging canvas of the wildly 
careening ship, was felt, and from many a bronzed 
and furrowed face came glances of astonishment 
and apprehension, as seamen who had gathered 
experience in every clime looked anxiously aloft, 
to windward and on the quarter deck, where 
stood Captain Drew in the full uniform of his 
rank. But the discipline was too well preserved 
on the De Brock for even a murmur to reach the 
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ears of the master spirit. He had charge of the 
ship now, the gray-haired master had surrendered 
to him his trust, and no one who valued his life 
would have ventured to offer even a suggestion. 

Proud and stubborn, Drew occupied the weather 
side of the quarter deck, unheeding apparently the 
strength of the rising gale and the darkening 
frown of the wintry sea. The De Brock was 
laboring heavily, complaining in every timber, 
while the press of canvas so recklessly carried 
careened the ship to her bearings. A heavier 
squall than usual whitened the boiling surges, and 
tore through the straining top hamper of the cruis- 
er. A lurch, a crash, a shriek for mercy from 
two hundred and fifty doomed mariners, and the 
De Brock, like a flash of light, a cloud of feath- 
ery spray, disappeared from the horrified gaze of 
the crowd of spectators who had gathered on the 
beach to watch the return of their honored towns- 
man. 

The De Brock turned bottom up but a short 
distance from Cape Henlopen, carrying with her 
gold and jewels, silks, satins and laces of fabulous 
value. A few of the crew succeeded in reaching 
the shore—how, they never could tell—and among 
them was the old, gray-haired sailing master. 

The lifeless body of Captain Drew, his jaunty 
uniform and glittering epaulets scarcely marred 
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by rock or contact with sand, was found cast 
upon the beach, cold and stiff, a stray sprig of 
seaweed intwined in his clustering locks, and his 
vacant eyes rolled up to the sky. Such was the 
fate of the gallant Drew, and his untimely death 
cast a gloom over the little village, where his be- 
trothed bewailed her loss, and wore forever 
afterward the garb of mourning. 

On the extreme point of Henlopen, after a 
heavy gale has been raging, and a fierce sea 
rolling in and thundering along the beach, frag- 
ments and débris of wreckage have been cast up 
by the action of the waves, and it is current ru- 
mor in that vicinity that more than one individ- 
ual who now ranks as a leading and influential 
citizen owes his success and prominence in life 
to James Drew’s misfortune and the ingots con- 
tained in the hold of the De Brock. 

Cape Henlopen and its approaches have ever 
been pitfalls of danger and destruction to poor 
Jack. The fate of the De Brock is but one 
instance in a long list of similar disasters. 

At the close of the Revolution a brig laden 
with specie bound for the United States was 
wrecked in close proximity to the cape, and 
was followed soon after by a huge Spanish Goy- 
ernment treasure ship, her hold well ballasted 
with doubloons and stamped ingots of the pre- 
cious metal. Another Spanish bark, laden with 
the choicest treasures from the favored land of 
the Incas, came to grief on the treacherous shoals 
one dark and stormy night, but three escaping 
to tell the tale of suffering and disaster. 

From the fact, in that period, of there being 
no lighthouse signal, mark nor warning of any 
description to indicate the hideous dangers that 
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had caused the ruin of so many poor souls, may 
be attributed the reason for that particular sec- 
tion having ingulfed and swallowed up more 
treasure than any other portion of the American 
coast. 

The sea front of Delaware suffers more from 
the inroads and action of the waves, and is con- 
tinually undergoing more changes, than any other 
ocean beach. South of Cape Henlopen the waters 
of the Atlantic now roll over locations where large 
islands thickly wooded were wont to rear their 
undulating surfaces above old QOcean’s level. 
Where large ships once navigated in blue water 
is now encompassed in shoals and shifting bars. 

Excited by the established, undisputed knowl- 
edge of the large amount of treasure lying off 
Henlopen, and encouraged by the occasional turn- 
ing up of curious, well-nigh forgotten golden coins 
scattered along the beach, enthusiastic fortune 
hunters have, from 1800 down to the present day, 
strove, but in vain, to compel the ocean bed to 
yield up its ill-gotten gains. The wealth is 
there ; ’tis no will-o-the-wisp project, the creation 
of an imaginative brain, like the wild, foolish 
hunts for the mythical Kidd treasures. The ex- 
istence of the Henlopen bonanza is borne out by 
history, and substantiated by the fierce Atlantic 
gales. But from the freaks of nature constantly 
occurring, there is not the least probability that, 
beyond an aggravating specimen from the De 
Brock or the Spanish collection, revealed at inter- 
vals to the longing eyes of the hungry seekers, 
the hand of man, despite the ingenious methods 
brought to bear, will ever be enriched by what 
the ocean so tenaciously holds and effectually 
conceals. 


CAMPHOR. 


A VERY important change has recently taken 
place in the methods of preparing camphor for 
market (says the Scientific American). The prin- 
cipal source of supply is in Southern Japan, and 
for many years it has been exported from there 
in the crude state only. Recently, and since the 
great advance in the price of the drug, caused by 
its consumption in the making of celluloid, plants 
for the refining of camphor have been set up in 
Japan. Last year complete machinery, including 
stills, engines and boilers, were manufactured at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for Messrs. Gribble & Nash, of 
New York, and sent to Hiogo, Japan. The com- 
plete machinery weighed about fifty-five tons, and 
cost $75,000. Dr. A. G. Boyer, who had pre- 
viously given much time and thought to devising 


improved methods of procuring the crude gum 
and refining it, went to Japan as the chemist in 
charge of the enterprise. Previous to setting up 
this plant near Hiogo all camphor left Japan in 
a crude state, and was refined in Europe or this 
country. This caused-a great deal of waste from 
evaporation, and has prompted capitalists to do 
the refining where the drug is produced, and thus 
avoid the waste and loss which has heretofore ai- 
tended its transportation. 

About the same time that this plant was sent 
to Japan another one, purchased by native cap- 
ital, was started. This shows how quickly the 
natives of Japan adopt improved methods of 
trade and manufacture, rather than be outdone 
by their foreign competitors. The American re- 
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finery is composed of machinery made under the 
patents of W. F. Simes, of Philadelphia, and will 
be able to produce from 52,000 to 75,000 pounds 
of refined camphora month. The products are 
of two kinds. One is sublimed, and called flowers 
of camphor, which slightly resembles desiccated 
cocoanut, except that it is of a gummy nature. 
The other kind is pressed into cakes of varying 
shapes and sizes, but generally about the size of a 
cake of toilet soap. ‘The flowers of camphor is 
prepared especially for use in the manufacture of 
celluloid. Since the American refinery has got 
into successful operation a company has been 
formed with a capital of $100,000 to prosecute 
the business. Just what effect the new method 
of refining camphor will have upon the price of 
the article seems to be a matter of considerable 
uncertainty, the market value having fluctuated 
greatly at times, owing in part to the manipula- 
tion of speculators, and also to reports of its use 
in making smokeless powder and for other pur- 
poses. It is now said tht camphor has proved 
unsatisfactory in smokeless powder, because it 
evaporates after the powder is placed in the car- 
tridge. 

The methods of procuring the crude camphor 
in Japan are of avery primitive character, though 
sufficient quantities are always forthcoming to 
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meet the demands of trade. Camphor trees are 
being domesticated in this country, a large num- 
ber of specimens having been distributed by tha 
United States Department of Agriculture. A 
gentleman who has spent a number of years in 
Japan, and is familiar with the procuring of cam- 
phor gum from the trees there, said recently that 
he saw no reason why camphor should not, in 
time, be produced here in paying quantities. 


A PICTURE FROM’ “ MODERN LOVE.” 
By GreorGE MEREDITH. 


WE saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 

And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. 

We had not to look back on summer joys, 

Or forward to a summer of bright dye. 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 

Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 

The hour became her husband and my bride. 

Love that had robb’d us so, thus blessed our dearth! 
The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 

In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 

Full brown came from the west, and like pale biood 
Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love that had robb’d us of immortal things, 

This little moment mercifully gave, 

And still I see across the twilight wave, 

The swan sail with her young beneath her wings. 


LAMPREY FISHING. 


By Wir P. Ponp. 


THE acquaintance of most Americans with the 
fish known as the lamprey is not very compre- 
hensive, and may, in the majority of cases, be 
limited to the boy or the fishermen who digs the 
««lampereels,” as they are called, out of the river- 
side mud, and uses them for bait in fishing for 
black bass, ete. Although there appears to be 
almost unlimited numbers of them in many dis- 
tricts in this country, they do not appear to grow 
to any size, neither do our people take kindly to 
them as an article of food. 

In Europe this is far different, and the fish is 
to-day, and always has been, highly esteemed as 
a table delicacy. It is now found most plentifully 
in the French rivers, and is caught by a some- 
what interesting method. It is a fish resembling 
an eel, except at the head, and may be distin- 
guished by seven holes on each side of the body, 
near the head, making it, as Fuller says, ‘look 
more as if nature had intended it for a musical 
instrument than for man’s food.” They ascend 
the rivers to breed in June, and having spawned, 


they remain near at hand, using their sucker- 
like mouth to attach them firmly to a stone at the 
bottom of the river, where they hang side by side, 
their bodies waving to and fro with the current, 
The spring is the season for eating them, just be- 
fore they breed ; and then, along the rivers of 
France, or the dikes of Holland, will be found at 
each weir four to six men, each having a kind of 
open pannier basket at their back and a lantern 
in their hand. They generally hunt iu pairs, 
and wading out on to the dam or weir, one will 
stand at the top of the weir holding his lantern 
above his head, while the other one, standing 
a little lower, watches for the fish coming down. 
The lampreys, holding on to the rocks some dis- 
tance up the stream, see the soft gleam of light 
appear suddenly behind them, and following the 
natural instincts of birds, fishes and insects, are 
attracted to it, and letting loose their hold, they 
drift lazily tail first to the weir, giving the man 
at the top a chance to locate them and get the first 
grab for them. If they pass the first man they 
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get into the shallow water as it runs down the 
face of the weir, and invariably jump into the air 
like a salmon (with this distinction, that a salmon 
jumps up and a lamprey jumps down), and as 
they jump the fishermen catch them with great 
dexterity, often in midair. Some of the men use 
« rough, untanned glove, and some only the bare 
hand ; and the number of fish two men will catch 
in a night is astonishing to those who have not 
personally witnessed it. 

Strangers by the score go over every year to 
France and Holland, and returning home or 
traveling at night, see lamps glistening like stars 
on the water, mingling with the lights on shore, 
and rendering it difficult to define where the river 
ends and the bank begins. They think them the 
lights of a ship or scow lying at a wharf below the 
weir, and go to bed, never dreaming of the possi- 
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of England in the year 1135; and until very re- 
cent years a curious custom existed in the city of 
Gloucester, consisting of a present to the King of 
a lamprey pie with a raised crust. As this was 
done at Christmas, it was great trouble to obtain 
the fish. In Sweden they get into the bundles 
of flax thrown into the rivers to soak, and are 
called Jin-achi, or flax eel. Old historians state 
that lampreys sixty years old were found in Cx- 
sar’s fish ponds. 
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bility of the very fish they eat for breakfast being 
caught by the holder of the lamp they saw danc- 
ing on the weir. 

At one time these fish were very plentiful in 
England, and in one year the Thames furnished 
1,200,000, the greater part of which were sold to 
the Dutch for bait for codfish, turbot, etc., at a 
price of $10 per thousand ; in scarce seasons $40 
per thousand having been reached. It is said 
that cating lampreys to excess killed King Henry I. 


The sixteenth-century satirist Camden says: 
“‘The best plan to cooke it is to kill it in Malme- 
sey wine, close the mouthe thereoff with a nut- 
megg, and the side holes with so many cloves, 
and when it is rolled round, putting thereto fill- 
bard-nut kernels, stamped, crumbs of bread, 
oyle, spices, ete. Others doe adde that, after all 
this cost, even cast them away, seeing money is 
better lost than health, and the meat will be more 
delicious than wholesome.” 


OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 


By Tuomas L, WINTHROP. 


(FIRST ARTICE SE.) 


Some years since I was invited to inspect an 
assemblage of Chinese curios at Southampton. 
The collection had 
been formed by that 
illustrious and la- 
mented officer, 
*< Chinese ” Gordon, 
when on foreign 
service, and had 
been presented to 
his mother on his 
return to England. 

Among the many 
beautiful objects of 
Eastern art was one, 
of a well-known 
homely form, stated 
to have been pre- 
sented to the ‘‘ever- 
victorious com- 
mander” by a grate- 
ful Chinese official. 
Side by side with a lovely ruby-tinted ‘Ting,” 
decorated with the party-colored meanders of 


FIG. 1.— FULHAM—BFLLARMINE 
OF BROWN STONEWARE. 


FIG. 2.— COLOGNE JUG. BAVARIAN NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


enamel considered illustrative of the porcelain 
revival of Kien Loung, stood an honest ‘ Bellar- 
mine,” or ‘‘Graybeard,” with hardly a chip 
about it to tell the story of its experience of 
thousands of miles of travel and two or three 
centuries of time. 

A Bellarmine (Fig. 1), it may be stated for the 
information of those not familiar with such mat- 
ter, is simply a stoneware jug, or jar, of various 
capacities, having considerable resemblance to the 
molasses jug or demijohn in common household 
use throughout New England. It has, however, 
under the lip, or 
where the lip 
would be if one 
existed, a face or 
mask graven or 
molded in the 
ware, which is pre- 
sumed to represent 
the effigy of Car- 
dinal Bellarmin, in 
derision of whom 
these vessels receiv- 
ed their family 
name. 

Early English 
writers often men- 
tion the portly Bel- 
larmine. Tor in- 
stance, Marryat, 
having quoted Ben 
Jonson, Cartright 
and Sir Walter 
Scott, proceeds to give these lines from “The 
Ordinary ”: 

“Like a larger Jug that some men call 
A Bellarmine, but we a Conscience, 
Whereon the tender hand of Pagan workmen 
Over the proud, ambitious head hath carved 
An idol large, with beard Episcopal, 
Making the vessel look like tyrant Eglon.” 


FIG. 3.—WEDGWOOOD VASE. 
GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, LONDON. 


These articles appear to have been in use in 
England from the time of James I., and are oc- 
casionally to be met with in the local museum of 
a county town. Their salt-glazed surface is some- 
times of ordinary gray stoneware, sometimes of a 
more attractive mottled brown. One type has 
panels of elementary flowers of rich blue enamel 
within incised lines, in combination with molded 
ornaments of considerable intricacy and beauty. 
These vessels are of a modified form, and have 
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generally lost the primitive mask or face, or in- 
troduce it in a very different character. ‘The fine 
modern productions of Messrs. Doulton at Lam- 
beth may be taken as reproducing the general 
character of the German (Fig. 2) and English 
stoneware of the 
sixteenth and 
seventeenth 
centuries. 

The original 
model of the 
Bellarmine pro- 
bably had a very 
narrow neck, 
little larger than 
that of a bottle, 
though sh. rter. 
When the mask 
was discarded 
the opening was 
made larger, probably for the convenience of 
cleaning the vessel by hand, a desirable change 
in the form of an article in daily use for beer 
or milk. Mr. Wilfred Cripps, in his volume on 
‘Old English Plate,” describes one of the latter 
shape mounted in silver gilt, hall-marked in 
1565, and mentions another one at Dover marked 
1535. 

Tlow long such jugs were in fashion it would 
be difficult to determine; but an undoubtedly 
authentic specimen is in my possession, of the 
same model and style, incised within an escutch- 
eon with the initials <‘G. R.” This would be a 
tolerable proof of their being made as late as 
1714. John Dwight, the manufacturer of such 
wares at Fulham, died about 1730, so that he may 
fairly be supposed to have illustrated George I., 
as he had previously done Charles II., James II., 
William, Mary and Anne. 

Dwight took the degree of Master of Arts at 
Oxford, and obtained his first patent in 1671, and 
it is curiously suggestive of the want of invention 
in those days that he should have been content 
with repeating the decoration as well as the ware 
of quite a century before. 

This stoneware may be regarded as the first 
decided step toward those ceramic manufactures 
which have now become of such enormous im- 
portance in Great Britain ; and a fine quality of 
it furnished the immortal Wedgwood with his 
greatest successes after he had spent many years 
in producing wares not much superior in any 
respect to what other English potters were mak- 
ing about the same time. It is worth mentioning 
that porcelain manufactories had been established, 
before Wedgwood was born, in two opposite sub- 
urbs of London, at Bow and at Chelsea, so that he 
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had had the benefit of many beautiful models 
produced at those places. 

Josiah Wedgwood was born in 1730, of a family 
of potters, and duly served his apprenticeship 
with an older brother. He set up on his own ac- 
count early in life, and made his first mark 
through the invention of the “‘Queen’s ware,” a 
beautiful buff or cane-colored material manu- 
factured from marl or pipe clay. The popularity 
of this ware probably made it desirable for Wedg- 
wood to extend his business, and at the age of 
thirty-two he formed a partnership with a young 
Manchester warehouseman named Bently, by 
whose energy his abilities were ably seconded. 
The firm produced a great variety of wares before 
its association with Flaxman, as a modeler, in 
1775. Plaques, vases, busts and other ornaments 
had been manufactured of the “black basaltes,” 
“‘erystalline jasper,” ‘‘ crystalline agate,” granite 
and numerous other materials; the results of 
Flaxman’s assistance, however, being chiefly no- 
ticed in the cameo upon jasper. (Fig. 3.) The 
marks to be looked for are the circular incised 
stamp with the names of Wedgwood & Bently, 
and after the death of the latter the straight 
incised stamp bearing Wedgwood’s name alone. 
Certain other manufucturers endeavored to pass * 
off their goods as Wedgwood’s by using a similar 
stamp, with the name spelt Wedgewood, but an 
injunction was obtained against them. 

Many other fine wares not falling under the 
head of Porcelain were perfected about Wedg- 
wood’s time, and would well claim a detailed 
notice could space be 
afforded. A very 
similar buff or cream- 
colored ware was 
manufactured in large 
quantities at Leeds in 
Yorkshire, differing 
little from Wedg- 
wood’s except that its 
decorations depended 
much upon patterns 
perforated @ jour in 
the ware. 

The cane-colored or 
**Queen’s ware” was 
also a specialty of 
Liverpool, where a 
very characteristic 
decoration of printed 
“transfer” was practiced. The same kind was 
doubtless produced in other localities, and it 
would be nearly impossible to identify many un- 
marked specimens. 

A mark nearly identical with Wedgwood’s in- 
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cised stamp is found upon examples of ‘‘ Wedg- 
wood porcelain,” but printed in red or blue. This, 
however, was not made by Josiah Wedgwood, but 
by his nephew and successor, Thomas Byerly. 
The Wedgwood porcelain was not a pecuniary 
success, and its manufacture soon ceased. As por- 
celain it will be found extremely good, rather 
resembling in appearance some of the later 
Naples ware. Many styles of decoration were 
doubtless employed upon it, but all which I have 
seen have shown a tendency to reproduce the 
ornaments affected by Wedgwood upon his early 
wares. Large em- 
bossed leaves colored 
after nature not un- 
commonly appear, 
and I have often seen 
very charming natural 
roses painted in en- 
amel color. This last 
would have been a 
favorite and fashion- 
able style at that date, 
when the most beau- 
tiful flowers were be- 
ing painted by Bill- 
ingsley and his pupils 
in the various Eng- 
lish porcelain manu- 
factories. 

The Chelsea china 
was made chiefly to 
be sold, at relatively 
high prices, to a lim- 
ited class of extrava- 
gant, if not discrimi- 
nating, customers. 
Hence the ultimate 
collapse of the Chel- 
sea factory. Purchas- 
ers of expensive and 
purely ornamental 
china could not be 
found forever. Cab- 
inets were filled, chim- 
ney pieces were garnished, costly services for the 
table were furnished to-those who could afford 
to pay for them. ‘The fashion declined, and the 
Chelsea works found their mission accomplished. 
Authors are fond of stating that the earliest spec- 
imens known are those in blue and white ; but I 
have never come across a single example of that 
character, and am, therefore, disposed to believe 
blue and white Chelsea to be extremely rare. 
The amateur should probably commence his 
chronological series of Chelsea wares with those 
specimens painted with Japanesque flowers and 
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other ‘‘motives” copied from the porcelains of 
St. Cloud and Chantilly, and taken originally 
from the particular class of Oriental erroneously 
derived by Jacquemart from the Corea. The mi- 
nute portraiture of the blossoms of the wild plum, 
the chrysanthemum, the banded hedge (called by 
the French the decoration @ gerbe, see Fig. 4), 
are all familiar to the amateur of porcelain, and 
distinguish an exceptional class of Japanese ware 
very highly prized in Europe at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when important collections of it are 
recorded. The artist’s 
palette was restricted, 
his colors consisting 
only of a vivid iron 
red, an emerald green, 
a purplish blue, a 
lemon yellow and two 
or three shades of 
dingy brown. These 
laid én in distinctly 
outlined masses, and 
never associated with 
blue under the glaze, 
formed the materials 
of a sober and dig- 
nified treatment. 
This style was as 
popular at Bow as at 
Chelsea (Figs. 5, 6 
and 7), and at both 
factories was probably 
followed by one show- 
ing raised flowers 
modeled after nature, 
and frequently com- 
bined with insects 
and flowers painted 
upon the flat. Lin- 
derer obtained great 
success at Dresden in 
this kind of painting 
about 1735, and it is 
probable specimens of 
similar painting at Chelsea do not date much 
more than ten years later. The ornaments and 
services modeled from vegetables and game came 
into fashion shortly afterward; and still later 
the richer decorations suggested by Sévres and 
Dresden, with grounds of fine grosb/ew or apple 
green, and paintings of ‘exotic birds,” flowers, 
or elaborate copies of pictures. A quotation 
from the ‘‘ Life of Nollekens” is frequently made 
to prove that Chelsea china was painted by Paul 
Ferg, the landscape painter, and the idea is some- 
times encouraged by dealers who like to connect 
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well-known names 
with their goods. 
In fact, Ferg died 
in 17438, just after 
the establishment 
of the Chelsea 
works, and the 
class of paintings 
ascribed to him is 
found only on a 
late type of Chel- 
sea porcelain. Al- 
together the best 
paintings met 
with are those 
supposed to be by 
Donaldson, who is 
also known as a 
very successful 
painter upon Battersea enamels. Zachariah Bore- 
man, whose name Marryat in error spells Beau- 
mont, was also one of the principal Chelsea 
painters, and is known for his fine landscapes 
and natural birds. 

Two distinct types may be noticed in the mod- 
eling of the Chelsea vases. There was the severe 
and straight outline borrowed from the Oriental, 
and the more graceful form taken from Sevres 
and Dresden; and these were followed by still 
another style to which I shall refer shortly. 
Some of the vases of the Sevres and Dresden 
character have their surfaces broken into panels 
by graceful scrollwork raised in the paste, and 
painted within 
the panels with 
flowers and 
birds, and some- 
times with 
** Chinoiseries. ” 
The choice 
ground color 
was the gros- 
bleu, and noth- 
ing exists finer 
than some Chel- 
sea specimens of 
this tint. Ma- 
roon or claret 
color is also 
much _ prized, 
and turquoise, 
primrose, peach 
bloom and apple 
green were in 
more or less fre- 
quent use. It 
should be re- 


FIG. 8.— CHELSEA—FIGURE OF TIME. 
COLLECTION OF MR. G. W. WALES, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FIG. 7.— CHELSEA JARDINIERE. 
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membered that 
during the whole 
career of Chelsea 
there were pro- 
duced well-model- 
ed figures or statu- 
ettes, many of 
them rivaling the 
finest that have 
ever been turned 
out at any Con- 
tinental manufac- 
tory. Some of the 
best specimens of 
Chelsea figures in 
the United States 
are to be found in 
the collection of 
Mr. Wales, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Figs. 8and 9.) Each figure or group 
was commonly to be had in at least two sizes, 
the smaller model being easily obtained by the 
shrinkage of the larger one in its baking. A par- 
ticularly beautiful style of ornament came in 
fashion probably after the purchase of the Chel- 
sea plant and stock by Mr. Duesbury, and before 
the final removal to Derby, where the same orna- 
ments were undoubtedly repeated with equal suc- 
cess. This appears in the vases known as the 
‘*Pembroke ewers.” (Fig. 10.) It will be seen 
that the body of the vase is destitute of any 
ground color, and is simply decorated with nar- 
row vertical lines of gilding, broken in the centre 
of each side by 
an upright oval 
medallion, 
painted com- 
monly with a 
classical group 
or figure in one 
panel, and with 
a landscape in 
the other. The 
pair of ewers 
was usually ac- 
companied by a 
central vase, 
with handles 
formed of ter- 
minal figures, 
making a set of 
three. The or- 
dinary height is 
eleven inches, 
but occasionally 
a smaller size 
has been met 


FIG. 9.— CHELSEA—FIGURE OF MARS. 
COLLECTION OF MR. G. W. WALES. 
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with. That they were manufactured in consid- 
erable numbers is proved by their occurrence in 
the catalogues of auction sales about that time ; 
and it is interesting to note that some difficulty 
was experienced in finding 
purchasers for them, as ap- 
pears from the entries of 
numerous “lots” unsold. 

The reserve price upon a 
set was about five or six 
pounds; while the last set 
sold at Christie’s a few 
years ago (at the sale of 
Mr. Edward Marjoribanks’s 
porcelain) realized two hun- 
dred pounds, or guineas ; 
and it is believed that a pair 
of ewers alone has been sold 
for as much money within 
afew years. Lord Dudley, 
the well-known amateur, is 
understood to have given, 
on two occasions at least, 
for single vases, not less 
than $10,000. One of 
these pieces appears on 
Plate VI. of Marryat’s “‘ History of Porcelain.” 
In a smaller way, when prices have been ruling 
very low, owing to the depression of trade, I have 
seen sold at Christie’s, among Lord Lonsdale’s 
collections, an incomplete vase lacking its cover, 
for close upon $3,000. It was of grosblew ground, 
with panels painted in pseudo-Chinese figures ; 
and at the same sale a pair of tall beakers of 
similar color, penciled in gold, brought nearly as 
much money, although one of them had been 
broken into forty fragments and repaired. At 
the dispersion of the Lowther Castle effects there 
were also a few pieces remaining of a choice tea 
service, decorated with broad upright bands of 
grosblew and white; the grosblew with trellis and 
flowers of gold, and the white painted with birds 
of brilliant plumage. Of this service the teapot 
brought nearly $1,000, and the half-dozen cups 
and saucers brought from $200 to $300 per pair, 
according to condition. 

The marks upon Chelsea are few and simple: 
an anchor raised in the paste like a seal, and the 
same device in red or in gilding, are nearly all 
that need be looked for. The red anchor was oc- 
casionally accompanied by a cross or dagger, and 
a triangle is certainly to be found upon some un- 
doubted Chelsea porcelain, but more probably as 
a workman’s than a factory mark. 

Some interesting facts have been brought to 
light by the discovery of the Catalogue of a six- 
teen days’ sale of Chelsea porcelain at Ford’s 


Fic. 10.—PEMBROKE 
EWER. 
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auction rooms, in the Haymarket, London, 
March, 1756. This Catalogue was found, bound 
up with a collection of old tracts, by Mr. Raph- 
ael W. Read, D. Inspector General of Hospitals, 
etc., who, by the advice of Mr. Franks, of the 
British Museum, Mr. Nightengale, of Wilton, 
and other friends interested in the study of ce- 
ramics, had reprinted a limited number of copies 
(100) for private distribution, as nearly as pos- 
sible in the original form. This Catalogue is 
believed to be unique, and we learn from it pre- 
cisely what were a year’s productions at the Chel- 
sea manufactory (irrespective of private orders), 
and that the sale marked a special epoch in the 
history of the works hitherto unknown. 

About this period the manufacture of porcelain 
at Chelsea would appear to have been discontinued 
for an interval of two or three years, owing to 
some cause which still remains in obscurity, and 
to have been revived about the time of the death, 
in 1758, of Sir E. Fawkener, who had been one 
of the chief promoters of the enterprise. This 


FIG. 11.— BOW—FARNESE FLORA, MODELED BY J. BAUON, R.A. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


interregnum at Chelsea and a study of the Cata- 
logue in question may be said to place it in the 
power of the amateur of this beautiful porcelain 
to date and classify his specimens with almost 
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positive accuracy, including in one category all 
of natural or archaic style of treatment, in which 
the chief ornament was derived from modeling 
after nature, and in the other, the more ambitious 


FIG. 12.—now VASE. 


productions of the second period, when architect- 
ural details were introduced, with rich gilding 
and fine ground colors. 

The earlier productions included a great num- 
ber of table ornaments in the form of game and 
vegetables, and articles for use, as well as figures 
and vases, with modelings of. flowers and fruit. 
The painted decorations would seem to have been 
in the same character, and ground colors and 
gilding very seldom introduced. 

In this period were probably made most of the 
candlesticks ornamented with human or mytho- 
logical figures, animals and birds, and it is inter- 
esting to note that most of them were probably 
intended for the dressing table. Figures and 
grotesque models of animals are continually al- 
luded to in the Catalogue as ornaments ‘‘for a 


desart,” and there is even mention of ambitious. 


floral centre pieces or ‘‘ epergnes ” for the dinner 
cable. 

In the second period, after Fawkener’s death, 
a different style of manufacture would seem to 
have been initiated by Sprimont, who became 
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then the sole ostensible proprietor, and the man- 
ufactory turned ont admirable imitations of Sé- 
vres and Dresden, as well as many beautiful and 
original productions of a similar character. 

The china made at Bow (Figs 11 and 12) is 
heavier and less fine than the Chelsea, which it 
imitated. Bacon, the sculptor, has the credit of 
modeling certain of the figures, some of which 
are fine and valuable. The works appear to have 
been in frequent pecuniary difficulties, and their 
career was even shorter than that of the Chelsea 
factory. I have rarely met with any very impor- 
tant objects of Bow manufacture, and conse- 
quently have seldom heard of any high prices be- 
ing given for specimens. The earlier productions 
strongly resemble those of Chelsea, and un- 
marked pieces often cannot be classed with abso- 
lute certainty. The later productions, emulating 
the more finished styles of Sévres and Dresden, 
are generally failures. Iam indisposed to quote 
any factory marks as belonging to Bow. The 
anchor and dagger are frequently claimed ; but I 
think that Chelsea marks were not unusually em- 
ployed when any at all were thought necessary, 
and that the anchor and dagger which are cer- 
tainly to be found upon Bow were intended to 
make the articles pass current for Chelsea. Work- 
men’s marks are not at all uncommon. 

An obscure manufactory of porcelain was in 
existence at Derby as early as the year 1752, and 
as no marked pieces of Derby are known before 
the Chelsea and the Derby marks, as well as fac- 
tories, were united, twenty or thirty years later, 
a good deal of unmarked Derby porcelain is to be 
accounted for. ‘To this source many pieces must 
be ascribed, which are expected by dealers to do 
duty as Chelsea. Unmarked figures and uncer- 
tain specimens look- 
ing like an inferior 
quality of Chelsea 
are likely to have 
originated in this 
early Derby factory, 
which is recorded to 
have been first set 
up for the produc- 
tion of little models 
of animals and 
birds. The author 
of a handsome 
volume, Mr. John 
Haslem, himself one 
of the last survivors 
of a wonderfully talented series of painters at 
the old Derby works, states in a private letter 
to me “that it is improbable that any important 
pieces or services were allowed to leave the factory 


FIG. 13.— DERBY—CHOCOLATE 
CUP. 
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unmarked.” But he refers unquestionably to 
the Derby factory as reorganized at the period 
of its uniting with Chelsea, for we have seen 
that the earliest known Derby mark—of a D and 


FIG. 14.— CHELSEA DERBY—PAIR OF VASES. 


an anchor united—marks that exact epoch. At 
this period the fashion was all for classical orna- 
ment; and the old Derby vases of what is called 
the ‘* Chelsea Derby period” will be found to 
hold their own in any company. Few specimens 
of Sévres or Dresden can show such flowers as 
were frequently painted by Billingsley and others 
upon Derby porcelain. 

The double-handled cups now called ‘‘ choco- 
late cups” (Fig. 13) were made as ‘‘ caudle cups,” 
and a pair of them was bought some years ago 
from a well-known dealer in Castle Street, Lei- 
cester Square, for £18. The same dealer endeay- 
ored to repurchase them a year or two ago for 
£50, and the owner would probably have no great 
difficulty in realizing £100. The views are consid- 
ered to be by Boreman, and the figure subjects 
by the younger Askew, who in quaint spelling 
enters them in his account to Mr. William Dues- 
bury, the Derby proprietor, under date of July, 
1794, thus: ‘*2 cadle cups first and scount lasson 
of love, Eaght days, £2. 2. 0.” This will go to 
prove that very considerable pains were bestowed 
upon the finish of such articles as these cups. It 
would be well to recall the fact that the earliest 
marked Derby bore for only a short period the 
Chelsea anchor combined with or placed above 
the initial D, which stood either for Derby, or 
for Duesbury the manufacturer, or for both. The 
earliest marks, taking the form of the crown and 
crossed sticks so well known, were traced in blue, 
in pink, or in puce; and ware of that period in 
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those colors will be found of a fine quality of por- 
celain, nearly as soft as the pdte tendre, creamy 
to look at, and velvety to the touch, like Chelsea. 
After 1812, or thereabout, the character of the 
ware changed, under Bloor’s proprietorship, both 
in material and in decoration, and the pieces were 
marked with the ‘‘ Crown Derby ” mark traced in 
vermilion, and also stamped by means of an im- 
pression on the thumb of the workman from a 
metal plate. This is known as Bloor’s ‘‘ thumb 
mark,” and is found ‘in two forms, both in ver- 
milion. 

Since the earliest Chelsea Derby times (Figs. 14 
and 15) very finely modeled figures have been is- 
sued at Derby, for the most part without any 
other marks than the numbers of the models, and 
often the sizes, scratched or incised under the 
foot. The names of the figures and the numbers 
of the models were carefully recorded, and the 
tables containing them, to the number of three 
hundred and ninety, will be found in Mr. Has- 
lem’s book. In the same way the models of the 
fine Old Derby vases were numbered and probably 
named as at Sévres, and the number will always 
be found incised under the base or foot of each 
vase. ‘I'he writer claims to have discovered this 
fact, which has been accepted by Mr. Haslem 
and other eminent authorities, and which is im- 
portant in preventing old Derby vases from being 
passed off as the more expensive Chelsea. Al- 
though doubtless some charming bits of painting 
have been executed upon porcelain of the late or 
“Bloor period,” they are exceptional, most of 
this ware being overcolored and overgilt, bearing 


yia. 15.— CHELSEA DERBY—PAIR OF GROUPS OF LOVERS. 


hideous and distorted ‘‘ Japan patterns,” perhaps 
a trifle uglier upon Bloor-marked Derby than 
upon any other porcelain. 

The artist Billingsley had been a pupil of Bore- 
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FIG. 16.—DERBY—PAIR OF JARDINIERES AND VASE. 


man, and, having acquired such repute as a 
painter of flowers as to have influenced that 
branch of decoration down perhaps to the pres- 
ent day, apparently turned his attention to the 
mixing of pastes, and he left the Derby works 
just before the end of the century to take charge 
of that branch in a small manufactory then just 
established at Pinxton, in the same county. The 
porcelain made at Pinxton (Fig. 17) is of two 
qualities appreciably unlike, but both very supe- 
rior to most of the wares of that day. One of 
these has a very fine, soft paste, resembling the 
beautiful but fragile china made afterward at 
Nantgarw. I think, however, that a gray tint in 
the paste induced Billingsley to change the mix- 
ture, thereby obtaining the very white loaf-sugary 
ware characterizing the second and less prized 
period of the manufacture. The works remained 
in existence but a very few years, and are not re- 
markable for having produced any fine specimens 
.of painting. The choice ornaments and 

services seem to have borne views in 

circular medallions, but of a much 

slighter quality of painting than that 

upon Derby. The white porcelain man- 
ufactured last is commonly decorated 

with sprigs, either in color or in gold, 

and the ware strongly resembles French 

work of the same date. A particular 

type of upright French vase with swan- 

neck handles is frequently passed off 

for Pinxton and Nantgarw, though the 

one is of very hard paste, and the other 

too extremely soft. Pinxton ware is 

seldom marked, one or two services 

only being known with the script P 
(accompanied by numerals indicating 

the pattern), which adds materially to 

the value of specimens. 
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Billingsley left the 
Pinxton works after a year 
or two, and seems after- 
ward to have been en- 
gaged in decorating china 
at various small work- 
shops which he establish- 
ed. After going to Pinx- 
ton it is probable that he 
was occupied exclusively 
in the mixing room, and 
in superintending the new 
establishment. During 
the many years interven- 
ing between his employ- 
ment there and the joint 
foundation by himself 
and Walker of the Nant- 
garw factory, it is impossible to follow his move- 
ments. At one time he was at Coalport, where 
he is understood to have left a perceptible influ- 
ence among the flower painters, although it is 
probable that none of his own painting there can 
be identified. He was also at Worcester, which 
place he seems to have left in disgrace ; then, in 
1814, he is found establishing the works at Nant- 
garw, for which the Dillwyns of Swansea furnished 
the necessary capital. 

Here, at Nantgarw, another charming porcelain 
was produced, resembling what had first been 
made at Pinxton, but without the gray tinge 
which marred that ware. Billingsley, however, 
soon left Nantgarw, and probably took with him 
the secret of his mixing, since the ware changed 
its character after his departure, and the works, 
unable to sustain the reputation which the mas- 
ter had made for them while losing his own, were 
discontinued. 


FIG. 17.— PINXTON JARDINIERE. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Greorce C. HurLBuT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue occupation of Touat by the French is an important 
step. Touat lies in N. Lat. 27° 30', and almost exactly on 
the meridian of Greenwich. The Sultan of Morocco has 
within a short time conferred honors upon the chief men 
of Tidikett, which lics southeast of Touat, and exercises 
a wide influence upon the regions still farther to the east. 
The recognition by these countries of the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco as their suzerain would cut off the inward advance of 
the French to the south of Algeria and Tunisia, and their 
decisive action at Touat was a duty they owed to them- 
selves. It not only gives complete control of the lines of 
communication to the south and the east, but it settles 
also the question as to the fate of Morocco. There will 
yet be years employed in diplomatic intrigues and delays, 
but the extension of French influence in the northwestern 
corner of Africa and the final occupation of Morocco by 
France are foregone conclusions. 


Tue studies of the African climate, especially on the 
coasts, are of great importance for an appreciation of the 
difficulties in the way of European colonization. Dr. Von 
Danckelman writes on this subject in the Mitteilungen 
aus den Deutschen Schutzgebieten : ‘*On the Guinea coast 
the phenomena have their origin in the atmospheric press- 
ure over North Africa, and the Sahara in particular, where 
the mean summer temperature is higher than 98° Fahr. The 
low pressure resulting draws in the air from all sides, and 
the prevalent winds on the Guinea coast are the south and 
southwest ; while in the winter the condition is reversed, 
with occasional exceptions on the very shore. The high- 
est pressure is in July and August, and the lowest in 
February and March. The maximum temperature occurs 
in February or April, and the minimum in July or August. 
The mean daily range is twice as great in the hottest season 
as in the coldest, and toward the interior it increases. A 
rainy season sets in shortly before the sun is at its high- 
est, in the beginning of April, and lasts for four months, 
the heaviest fall being in May and June. The dry season 
follows, and lasts till October, when the second rainy 
seuson comes, and is succeeded by a second dry season. 
At Bismarckburg, in the Kamerun, the yearly rainfall is 
59 inches, but at Christiansborg it is not more than 23 
inches, just the average rainfall of California. Most of 
the storms on the Guinea coast come from the northeast, 
or in a direction between northeast and southeast. The 
most peculiar phenomenon in Guinea is the harmattan, a 
dry wind laden with dust, and often bringing with it hazy 
and cloudy weather. On the Senegal coast this wind fol- 
lows an east or an east-southeasterly direction ; but on the 
Gold Coast and near the mouth of the Niger it blows more 
from the north, and most frequently in December and 
February.” 


Tue region of Mount Kenia, which stands almost under 
the equator in Eastern Africa, has been described by Lieu- 
tenant von Hoéhnel. Between Kenia and Kilimanjaro, 
which is almost due south of Kenia, lie a series of ranges 
and tablelands, varying greatly in elevation. Mount Kenia 
is a truncated pyramid more regular and more gentle in its 
slope than Kilimanjaro up to the height of 15,000 feet, 
when it rises abruptly like a wall more than 3,000 feet, the 
total elevation being estimated by Von Hohnel at 18,400 
feet. The base of the mountain slopes to the east, and 
around it, as around the base of the loftier mountain, is a 
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forest of trees. This forest ceases at between 8,000 and 
9,000 feet, and is succeeded by a dense growth of bamboo, 
which disappears at the height of 10,000 feet. The higher 
slopes are covered with mosses almost to the limit of 
the eternal snow, which is at 15,000 feet on the western 
and a little lower on the eastern side. The rocky wall 
which crowns the mountain is a crater, part of which has 
fallen in. The base of this crater is a hollow filled with 
snow and ice. On the eastern side the ice extends above 
the crater wall, but on the west there are bare spaces. 
There is a great cleft from the top of the wall for about 
300 feet down. ; 
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By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


Dr. F. N. Drake has recently called attention in the 
Medical News to the great advantage in diphtheria above 
the larynx of preserving the false membrane as long as it 
will remain in place, because it answers admirably, after a 
nonirritating disinfectant has been applied over it, to re- 
tain the medicament used and to dress the diphtheritic 
spots in the mucous membrane beneath ; the false mem- 
brane may be disinfected by irrigation with a solution of 
any of the soluble disinfectants, and the medicament after- 
ward applied to the diseased areas should be slow of solu- 
tion or insoluble. Dr. Drake says that he has found 
washed sulphur, applied with a wad of absorbent cotton 
on the end of a stick or a large camel’s-hair brush, to an- 
swer well. It should be well packed into the meshes of 
the membrane. From three to five applications in the 
twenty-four hours suffice, or twice during that time in 
mild cases. Patients old enough to express themselves 
frequently assert, soon after the sulphur has been applied, 
that their throats feel better. Probably the sulphur, 
while in the meshes of the moist, warm, fresh membrane, 
takes up oxygen and sets free sulphurous acid. 


Experience has shown that the use of the new artificial 
tympanum is very valuable is cases of chronic disease of 
the middle ear. The most striking successes, according 
to a writer in the New York 7’ribune, have occurred in 
patients laboring under perforation of the membrana 
tympani, the artificial drumhead proving satisfactory— 
being also sometimes extremely us2ful in cases of accommo- 
dative loss from alterations in the contents of the tym- 
panum, in which the Eustachian tube was unobstructed 
and the naso-pharynx fairly healthy. The immediate im- 
provement in the hearing power is an important fact in 
this case, the intensity of the sonorous vibration being at 
once increased, and sounds are clearly defined which be- 
fore appeared to be only confusion—the sensibility, too, 
of the organ is so magnified, and the sense of hearing so 
much changed, that the patient does not appear deaf dur- 
ing conversation; others, again, laboring under perfora- 
tion, but without serious deafness, use them as ear pro- 
tectors with decided comfort, in such cases the artificial 
drumhead forming a screen between the middle ear and 
external meatus, and acting as an efficient shield during 
occasions of exposure. 


AN intelligent article in the New York Sun contains the 
following information upon the inseet pests and diseases 
of chrysanthemums, now so deservedly popular as culti- 
vated flowers: ‘ Black and brown plant lice (Aphides) 
are yery troublesome to indoor-raised young plants, par- 
ticularly in the spring. Fresh Scotch snuff or tobacco 
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powder dusted on them while the plants are damp, and re- 
peated a few times every second or third day, will dislodge 
them. Green fly and thrips may also be removed in the 
same way. But the larve of the ladybird are the best in- 
secticide. The larve of Triphleps insideosus and Ly- 
gus campestris, two very small insects, infest the points 
of the shoots, ruining the flower buds. No trustworthy 
antidote has been found for them. The chrysanthemum 
bee fly (Eristalis tenax), a large brown fly, hovers about 
the plants when they are in bloom and soils the blos- 
soms, and Diabrotica 12-punctata, a near relative of the 
striped squash bug, eats and sadly mars the blossoms in 
October and November, but it is more destructive out 
of doors than inside. Cutworms and white grubs (the 
larve of the May bug) destroy the roots. We have little 
security against them. Mildew and ‘ black spot’ are dis- 
eases of the leaves attacking some varieties, and some va- 
rieties have been nearly exterminated by them in America. 
Dusting the affected parts with sulphur may check, but 
not eradicate, the disease. A liquid called ‘water of 
Grison,’ obtained by boiling one pound each of sulphur 
and quicklime and three quarts of water together for ten 
minutes, is also used in solution as a check against the 
spread of mildew. Black spot is mostly caused by over- 
wetted heavy soil and overcrowding the plants and keep- 
ing them wet. To avoid it, grow the plants on well- 
drained land, and not touching, close together, and, in 
the case of greenhouse plants, lift early and bring in- 
doors.” 

An invention reported from Vienna has peculiar value, 
if as serviceable as claimed, to practical applications in 
electric lighting. This is a process for combining glass 
with other metals, so as to secure an equal expansion with 
glass itself. At present the most important reason for 
employing platinum wire in the manufacture of incandes- 
cent electric-light bulbs has been its near approach, in 
point of expansion, to glass, so that a platinum made to 
fit a hole in a glass bulb will fill it always, thus prevent- 
ing the fatal inrush of air which would otherwise take 
place. But platinum is very expensive, and if the Vienna 
composition can substitute a cheaper metal, as copper, in 
composition with glass, a great saving will be effected. 


Tue newspapers of Salt Lake City contain an account 
of the finding, on the shore of Great Salt Lake, about fif- 
teen miles from the city, of abundant wells of natural gas. 
Natural gas has been known and employed there in small 
quantities for many years. Lately a company sunk an 
eight-inch pipe about 200 feet, when a six-inch pipe was 
placed inside and run down to a depth of 500 feet. At 
this point, which was reached last winter, a tremendous 
flow of natural gas at once entered the pipe, forcing up- 
ward a shower of mud, gravel and débris, which arose in a 
column a couple of hundred feet in height, continuing for 
nearly twelve hours, when something clogged the pipe and 
it stopped. The quality of this gas, according to the re- 
ports of the company, is not surpassed by any in Ohio or 
in Pennsylvania; and the quantity is as great as is usually 
found at their best wells. 


‘* How To select good timber” is thus answered by Pro- 
fessor Rankine in a recent article: ‘‘ There are certain ap- 
pearances which are characteristic of strong and durable 
timber, to what class soever it belongs. 1. In the same 
species of timber that specimen will in general be strong- 
est and most durable which has grown the slowest, as 
shown by the narrowness of the annual rings. 2. The cel- 
lular tissue, as seen in the medullary rays (when visible), 
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should be hard and compact. 3. The vascular or fibrons 
tissue should adhere firmly together and should show no 
woolliness at a freshly cut surface, nor should it clog the 
teeth of the saw with loose fibres. 4. If the wood is col- 
ored, darkness of color is in general a sign of strength and 
durability. 5. The freshly cut surface of the wood should 
be firm and shining, and should have somewhat of a trans- 
lucent appearance. A dull, chalky appearance is a sign of 
bad timber. 6. In wood of a given species, the heaviest 
specimens are in general the stronger and most lasting. 
7. Among resinous woods, those which have least resin in 
their pores, and among nonresinous woods, those which 
have least sap or gum in them, are in general the strong- 
est and most lasting. 8. It is stated by some authors that 
in fir wood that which has the most sap wood, and in hard 
wood that which has the least, is the most durable-—but 
the universality of this law is doubtful. Timber should be 
free from such blemishes as clefts or cracks radiating from 
the centre ; ‘ cupshakes’ or cracks which partially sepa- 
rate one annual layer from another; V ‘ upsets,’ where the 
fibres have been crippled by compression ; V ‘ ringalls,’ or 
wounds in a layer of the wood which have been covered 
and concealed by the growth of subsequent layers over 
them. 


An excellent suggestion has been made by an expert 
photographer. He says that there is no real satisfaction 
in a photographic portrait. At the best it catches only 
one expression out of the ever-changing tones that make 
the face of one for whom we care charming. Why, he 
asks, should it not be possible to accomplish a good result 
by taking a composite photograph of one person—that is, 
by photographing that individual repeatedly in the same 
pose; when he is grave and when gay; when tired and 
when fresh as a lark; when meditative and when alert? 
This would be an interesting experiment. Another in- 
genious photographer has devised a screen behind which 
ladies may be photographed with dummy feet. These 
peep out innocently and naturally from under the dress, 
and enable the sitter to triumph over any real or fancied 
disadvantage in the size or shape of her feet. A hand 
camera for taking a series of photographs in quick succes- 
sion is frequently called into requisition, and an improved 
form of this instrument has been devised by M. Lumitre, 
of Lyons. The framed plates move in grooves at the back 
of the camera, being projected forward into position by a 
spiral spring, as each one, after receiving its image, is re- 
leased by a bolt and falls down into the bottom of the 
camera. The number of plates used is indicated by a 
counter outside. 


Tue recent death of Petzval, whose objectives for por- 
trait photographs and lantern projection are unsurpassed, 
recalls to our minds how long a period has elapsed since 
any notable improvement has taken place in object glasses 
for screen work. It has been the good fortune of an 
American firm, J. W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, to 
furnish an epoch-making contrivance for those who have 
to use the lantern at varying distances from the screen. 
The New Multifocal Attachment, which they have wisely 
protected by patent, is the most valuable accessory that 
has ever been offered to the exhibitor and lecturer. It 
consists of an achromatic combination of lenses which is 
placed just behind the ordinary projection objective. 
This new accessory, having been prepared after a special 
formula, is so delicately adapted to its work that its curves 
help to correct and improve the definition of the objective; 
but the principal purpose of this new accessory, as ¢3 
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pressed by its name, multifocal, is tu provide many points 
of image production in the range of the objective, each 
image point giving a different size of picture for the 
screen, according to the desired distance. In common ex- 
perience the lecturer is obliged to set the instrument at one 
invariable distance from the screen, or else carry several 
screens of different sizes. Everyone can appreciate the 
relief offered by the Multifocal Attachment, which allows 
complete liberty of choice for the station of the lantern 
with only one screen. The exhibitor can now literally 
“‘eut his coat according to his cloth,” and diminish or in- 
crease the size of his picture so as neatly to cover the 
screen at any distance. It is simply impossible to ex- 
press the satisfaction and freedom from care which the 
possession of this admirable contrivance gives to one 
whose problem includes night after night the provision 
for work in halls of many dimensions. But besides having 
to carry screens of different sizes, the operator needed 
heretofore three or four pairs of objectives of different 
powers, a matter of great expense, besides the cumbersome 
task of packing and unpacking several sets of glasses. 
Some have very imperfectly met this difficulty by taking 
the objective apart, and using only one lens ; but this ob- 
viously destroys the corrections of the complete Petzval 
system, which are necessary for a perfect picture, a matter 
which no careful exhibitor can neglect. The Multifocal 
Attachment not only dispenses with the burden and ex- 
pense of additional objectives, but also furnishes a picture 
more nearly perfect then the best combination gives 
without it, never disturbing the equilibrium of the sys- 
tem of lenses, but adding new powers of definition with 
entire freedom from distortion of lines and color disper- 
sion. This attachment can be furnished in three graded 
powers to suit different objectives. Combination C re- 
duces the picture to 3-4 of original size. Combination B 
reduces the picture to 5-8 of original size. Combination 
A reduces the picture to 1-2 of original size. Taking as 
example an objective producing a picture of 20 feet di- 
ameter at 50 feet distance, C gives a picture 15 feet diam- 
eter at 50 feet distance, B gives a picture 12 1-2 feet diam- 
eter at 50 feet distance, A gives a picture 10 feet diameter 
at 50 feet distance. A varying size of picture on the same 
screen is sometimes desirable. When a portrait or statue 
is to be shown, it might be desirable to have it relatively 
larger or smaller than the scale of landscape views. To 
effect this formerly required a change of objectives and 
an unpleasant interruption ; but with the new attachment 
the statue may be shown life-size or colossal, and a portrait 
can be reduced to precisely the best size for lifelike pres- 
entation. The phantasmagoria effect with the Multifocal 
Attachment is now possible without moving the lantern 
backward or forward. Simply by increasing the distance 
of the multifocal system, the picture can be reduced to a 
disk of light of a few inches diameter, and slowly or rap- 
idly enlarged to cover the whole screen. In scientific 
demonstrations the operator sometimes needs a sharpened 
pencil of light or a parallel beam. Such wants are readily 
met by this wonder-working improvement. All workers 
with the lantern should know about it, as they will appre- 
ciate what can be accomplished with it in covering all per- 
plexities in the distance and size of picture on the screen. 
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Tue most-talked-about and probably the most-read book 
of the month was Mrs. Humphry Ward's ‘* History of 
David Grieve” (Macmillan & Co., New York). It at- 
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tracted immediate and widespr:ad attention because it 
was written by the author cf ‘* Robert Elsmere,” although 
had it not had this recommendation its merits alone would 
no doubt in course of time have given it a large circula- 
tion. The novel is of a high class of literary excellence. 
There is in it all the strength and force of the master’s 
hand. It is full of invention, and the characters, although 
there is not a pleasing or lovable one in all the book, are 
well drawn. As its title indicates, it is the history of a 
life—or, rather, of two lives, those of a brother and sister, 
who are left in the care of a weak-minded uncle and a 
hard aunt. These two lives, especially the boy's, are 
traced with a good deal of care from childhood, through 
youth to maturity. Their careless bringing up, their 
loves, their successes, their failures, their petty troubles, 
their friends, are all described in detail, and often with far 
too much detail. It is not a book that will attract what is 
called the popular or general novel reader. It is too heavy 
and long drawn out, and too free from sensationalism, to 
please those who derive pleasure from the majority of 
novels that are now being published. It will, however, 
attract all who think that a novel should be more than a 
mere string of mystery freely knotted with exciting, hair- 
raising events. 


Tue following admirable sonnet, by J. G. Dillenbeck, 
won from over three hundred competitors the prize of #50 
offered for the best poem on ‘‘ Colorado,’’ by the Denver 
Sun: 

“Thou hast thine eyrie in the lifted lands, 
O Colorado, mountain-born and free ; 
Unvexed by terrors of the far-off sea, 
On earth’s high crest thy favored realm expands. 
Nature bestowed thy dower with lavish hands— 
The richest gifts within her treasury, 
Which from creation she reserved for thee, 

Thy ore-veined mountains and thy golden sauds. 

Far eastward, ocean-vast, thy plains extend ; 

Westward thy snow-crowned mountains meet the sky; 

Heavens of unclouded blue above thee bend, 

And the bright sun looks on thee lovingly. 

To what God hath so wrought, may great souls lend 

The fadeless lustre of achievements high.” 


Unper the comprehensive title of ‘‘ The Chinese: Their 
Present and Future; Medical, Political and Social,” Dr. 
Robert Coltman, Jr., surgeon in charge of the Presbyterian 
Hospital and Dispensary at Feng Chow Fu, gives some 
interesting and valuable information about the people of 
the Celestial Empire. It is a handsome book, illustrated 
with fifteen photo-engravings, and published by the F. A. 
Davis Company, Philadelphia. 


‘‘Fetix Oxpzox’s Reco.uections,” charmingly. illus- 
trated by Joseph Becker, will be a feature of the next 
(May) number of Fraxx Lresuize’s Popvtar MonrTuiy. 
This paper is the last piece of literary work done by its 
lamented author, the late Colonel John Flavel Mines. It 
was prepared by him expressly for this magazine in Octo- 
ber last, only a few weeks before his death. A book em- 
bracing a collection of the choicest ‘‘ Felix Oldboy ” pa 
pers is now in press, and will be issued this spring by the 
Harpers. 

“ Tur Bay,” all about infants and infancy, isa monthly 
journal for mothers. No.1 has a very chic portrait of Baby 
McKee on its front page. The periodical is prettily gotten 
up, and its comprehensiveness is shown by the various de- 
partment headings: ‘‘ The Nursery,” “‘ Chats with Moth- 
ers,” ‘“ Baby’s Clothes,” ‘“‘ The Family Doctor,” ‘ Gossip 
from Babyland,” ete. Baby Publishing Company, 907 
Broadway, New York. 
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Witu1am Hosra Batrov’s ‘‘ fourth exponent of the new 
type of fiction” is entitled ‘‘ An Automatic Wife,” and is 
further characterized as ‘‘a novel of the new code of 
honor.”’- The motive concerns a man who, having a series 
of grievances against ‘‘the ladies” in general, discovers a 
new species of woman in embryo, and proceeds to educate 
and develop her into an automatic wife conformable to 
his somewhat advanced ideas. In the course of his ex- 
ploitation of this theme, Mr. Ballou includes —‘‘ incident- 
ally,” as he says—such seemingly irrelevant matters as a 
defense of the Creoles of Louisiana, whom, he declares, 
fiction has wantonly decried ; a demonstration of the ne- 
cessity of national control of the Mississippi River, with a 
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region which the author describes so vividly and so sym- 
pathetically. It is full of character types and the ro- 
mance of love, besides abounding in incident and action. 
There is, for instance, an Indian fight in the opening chap- 
ter. Toward the end of the book, too, the reader comes 
upon an unobtrusive little murder episode—which, how- 
ever, detains him only through two or three pages. As 
the author remarks, ‘‘ After all, in those days in Texasa 
murder was no great affair : 
* * * * * * * 

If this story meets with anything like the appreciation for 
which it honestly bids, it will win a very large circle of 
readers. 


‘(WHAT A CHARMING PICTURE YOU MAKE SITTING THERE, Erue! 
[Horror of little Spinks until he discovers the lady alludes to the bronze lion. 


national system of levees; a demand for a State for the 
negro, with data in evidence; a revelation of the fallacy 
of the theories of wear of Niagara Falls; the “ only au- 
thorized biography” of Christine Nilsson ; and a glance at 
the evolution of the theory of evolution. Heterogeneity 
seems to be the main characteristic of the new type of fic- 
tion which Mr. Ballou is striving to introduce. The suc- 
cess of the innovation is still questionable. 


‘“Hetp In Trust,” constituting No. 1 of the ‘ Lone 
Star Series,” is a novel from the breezy and versatile pen 
of Belle Hunt, author of a volume of Texas poems, and 
with whose work the readers of Frank Lesuie’s Porutar 
Monratry are not unfamiliar. The scene of the story in 
question is laid in the South, chiefly in that Texas frontier 
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Tue History or Davin Grieve. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
576 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


Tue Cuinese: THEIR PreseNT AND FuturE; MeEpicau, Po- 
LITICAL AND Socran. By Robert Coltman, Jr., M.D. 
Illustrated. 220 pp. Cloth, $1.75. The F. A. Davis 
Company, Philadalphia. 

A Litrte Comepy or Errors. By §. 8. Morton. 297 pp. 
Paper, 50c. The Price-McGill Company, St. Paul. 

Tue Namexess CastLE. From the German of Maurus 
Jokai by M. Dassel. 350 pp. Paper, 50c. The Price- 
McGill Company, St. Paul. 

Heutp 1n Trust. By Belle Hunt. ‘‘The Lone Star Se- 
ries,” No.1. 246 pp. Paper, 25c. The Lone Star 
Publishing Company, 48 University Place, New York. 
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OUR TRANSCONTINENTAL CARAVAN. 


By Mrs. FRANK LESLIE. 


It was only forty years ago that Carlyle under- 
took the “* Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris,” 
his characteristically crossgrained and lugubrious 
chronicle of which has recently done duty as a 
magazine leader. He traveled from London to 
Paris and back, was away from home about a 
week altogether, and ends his “tale of woe in this 
strain: “Am home safe—scarce credible !—and 
have as it were slept ever since. Oh, the joy of 
being home again, home and silent !” 

In the month 
of January of 
this present year 
of grace a cara- 
van of 120 men 
and women made 
an excursion (in 
no wise futile) 
from New York 
to San Francisco 
and back, twice 
crossing this en- 
tire continent 
with all its 
prairies, deserts, 
mountains, riv- 
ers, woods and 
city wilder- 
nesses, from 
ocean to ocean, 
traveling in all 
8,676 miles, in 
twenty-five days. 
Strange as it 
may appear, the 
hard-worked 
newspaper men 
and women of 
whom this 
mighty caravan 
was composed went mainly in search of rest and 
recreation ; and, stranger still, they enjoyed these 
blessings in uninterrupted profusion all along the 
line. The phrase ‘‘all along the line” is pecul- 
iarly expressive here, because, although traversing 
a score of States and Territories, and over a dozen 
different railway systems, the effect to the excur- 
sionists, living uboard the same train throughout 
the entire trip, with ‘‘all the comforts of home,” 
was that of one single, straight, smooth and level 
track all the way from New Yoxk to San Fran- 
cisco, and another, further to the south, all the 
way back. 


MR. T. J. KEENAN, JR., EDITOR OF THE PITTSBURGH ‘‘ PRESS,’’ FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF PRESS CLUBS. 


This trip was memorable, and deserves to be 
put on record, for several reasons. It represents 
the acme of modern railway travel, and shows 
what the finest train in the world is like. It af- 
fords a bird’s-eye view, so to speak, of our great- 
country, with its salient features and contrasts 
gathered into one focus. It gives a glimpse of 
the actual Great West of to-day, with which to 
replace the impression, still lingering in some 
civilized minds, of that wild country portrayed, 
for instance, in 
Jules Verne’s 
fascinating  ex- 
travaganza, 
“Around the 
World in Eighty 
Days.’’ It 
stretched a 
double band of 
human friend- 
ships across the 
continent. And, 
finally, it mark- 
ed the first an- 
nual convention 
of the Interna- 
tional League of 
Press Clubs. 

T he develop- 
ment and execu- 
tion of the 
mighty plan of 
campaign involv- 
ed in this con- 
vention was real- 
ly a stupendous 
achievement. Its 
complete suc- 
cess, no doubt, 
depended upon 
the efficiency and good will of many high officials 
in various capacities, and might have been (though 
it was not) marred by the shortcoming of any one 
of a thousand minor functionaries. But the gen- 
eralissimo, the actual organizer and executive 
head, the one person, if any, to be singled out for 
unanimous recognition and praise, is Mr. T. J. 
Keenan, Jr., editor of the Pittsburgh Press, and 
first President of the International League of 
Press Clubs. Yes, we are all free to acknowledge 
that it was the most unassuming gentleman of 
the party to whose unfailing tact and tireless 
energy everyone owed the personal comfort, the 
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GLIMPSES OF BOUDOIR, DINING CAR, AND SMOKING ROOM. 


y perfect ease of mind, that made this grand trip 
remarkable. 

The distinguished company of delegates and in- 
vited guests need not be invidiously catalogued in 
this summary chronicle. Suffice it to say that 
each of the fifty-two delegates represented fifty 
members of the club to which he or she 
belonged, or collectively a total of 2,600 
journalistic workers, from twenty-two 
press clubs in as many different cities. 
Mr. Charles W. Price, editor of the Hlec- 
trical Review, delegate from the New: 
York Press Club, and Secretary and 

Treasurer of the International 
League, insured at the outset 
the perfection of the railroad 
- arrangements by placing them 
under the efficient control of 
Mr. M. C. Roach, General East- 
ern Passenger Agent of the New 
-York Central Railroad ; Mr. 
J.C. Yager, Eastern Division 
INTERIOR OF A SLEEPING CAB. Superintendent of the Wagner 
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WOMAN’S BUILDING, FOR THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 


Palace Car Company; and Mr. W. B. Jerome, 
General Western Passenger Agent of the New 
York Central. 

So it befell that at 10:20 o’clock on the snowy 
morning of January 6th our party embarked at 
the Grand Central Depot, New York city, upon 
the heaviest solid vestibuled train that ever made 
the round trip between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. This train was indeed a triumph on 
wheels, one of the modern wonders of the world. 


OMAHA “' BEE” BUILDING. 


Those who were in a position to make compari- 
sons conceded that it surpassed the one which 
had but lately conveyed President Harrison on 
his excursion to the Pacific coast. It was com- 
posed of six cars, placed in the following order: 
the buffet smoking car No. 655, followed by the 
two sleepers Westmoreland and Windermere, the 
dining car in the middle of the train, and the two 
stateroom cars Raeburn and Magenta in the rear. 
The whole train was heated by steam, lighted by 


gas, and supplied 
with hot and cold 
water. The cars 
were upholstered 
with silk damask to 
correspond with the 
woodwork, seats, 
etc., with a frieze of 
plush to match. 
The staterooms were 
so arranged that at 
a moment’s notice 
they could be thrown 
en suite. The din- 
ing car was a minia- 
ture Delmonico’s, in 
which thirty persons 
at a time could be 
luxuriously served. 
By removing the 
tables, it could be— 
and frequently was, 
during the trip— 
converted into a 
cozy entertainment 
hall. The _ buffet 
smoker was the “ re- 
servation ” to which 
the gentlemen re- 
sorted in their hours 


M. H. DE YOUNG, EDITOR OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ‘¢ CHRONICLE,” 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
OF PRESS CLUBS. 
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PASADENA AND THE SIERRAS. 
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of ease, and was in- 
timately associated 
with the purely 
pleasure part of the 
trip. If anything 
can be imagined as 
wanting in its equip- 
ment, it is a phono- 
graph, to preserve 
the stories, debates 
and ‘good things ” 
uttered here in so- 
cial session by the 
newspaper men, 
“not necessarily for 
publication, but as 
a guarantee of good 
faith” and good- 
fellowship. There 


-were likewise bath- 


rooms, a barber’s 
shop, card tables, 
and a writing desk 
—this latter rarely 
occupied, it being 
the very thing most 
of the party were 
traveling to escape. 
Those who, from 
force of habit, felt 
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that they ust record something, dictated to a 
stenographer, and the typewriter did the rest. 
The ladies had exquisite little salons and bou- 
doirs in the Magenta and Raeburn. 

In this account of our splendid caravan train, 
too, its ‘“‘crew” of attendants and their outfit 
certainly deserve honorable mention. These were 
twenty in number, including conductor, steward, 
four cooks, five waiters, six porters, a baggage- 
man, etc. They wore a handsome uniform ; and 
the constant immaculate neatness of the kitchen 
personnel was a matter of wonderment to us until 
we learned incidentally that 500 aprons, 500 jack- 
ets and 200 cooks’ caps had been bronght along 
from New York. This led to further statistical 
revelations, such as, for instance, an equipment 
of 1,000 sheets, 1,000 pillow slips, 2,500 hand tow- 
els, 500 barber towels, 50 glass towels, 500 table- 
cloths, 1,500 napkins, 650 doylies, etc. 

Reckoning on the basis of the above figures, we 
estimated that the entire trip, everything included, 
must cost something like $50,000. Now that it 
is over, we cannot doubt that it reached that sum 
-—and we are equally sure it was worth it. 

Speeding northward along the icebound Hud- 
son, then due west through the Mohawk valley 
and central New York, our first brief day is 
spent in getting “‘settled down” to life in the 
flying hotel which is to be our home for the next 
three or four weeks. We retire to rest at Buffalo, 
sleep through Ohio, awaken and breakfast the 
next morning in Indiana, and at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon arrive in Chicago. Nearly a thousand 
miles on our pilgrimage, and left home only yes- 
terday ! 

We came, we saw—and Chicago conquered. 
Not that we had brought any World’s Fair ran- 
cors with us from New York. We were long 
since resigned on that subject. But when our 
train was drawn out to the Jackson Park grounds 
and we saw the colossal works already under way 
for the coming Universal Exposition—when we 
saw how stately and vast and appallingly ener- 
getic an American metropolis was the Chicago of 
1892, resignation gave place to satisfaction, and 
satisfaction to enthusiastic pride. The Colum- 
bian World’s Fair will be worthy of Chicago, of 
the United States, of the American people. 

Here are 664 acres of ground, with a frontage 
of a mile and a half on blue Lake Michigan ; 
and over all this broad area floors are being laid, 
columns erected, skeleton facades and domes ris- 
ing as if by magic, under the hands of 4,000 
skilled laborers. With pardonable exultation we 
observed that the one structure in a state of com- 
pletion sufficient to exhibit the beauty of its pro- 
portions and design was the Woman’s Building, 
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designed by Miss Hayden, of Boston, and destined 
to be one of the prominent features of the great 
fair. 

After the visit to the World’s Fair grounds— 
whither the press people had been conducted ina 
special local train, under the direction of a dele- 
gation headed by Major Moses P. Handy, which 
had come out to meet us before we reached Chi- 
cago—Editor Scott of the Herald did us the hon- 
ors of his establishment. This latter is one of the 
most sumptuous and perfectly equipped news- 
paper homes in the world ; and the enthusiasm 
which its inspection aroused among the repre- 
sentatives of the Herald’s Eastern contemporaries 
was propitious for the subsequent speechifying at 
the Press Club. It was here at Chicago, by the 
way, that our caravan crossed the oratorical Ru- 
bicon. Thenceforward, all the way out to Cali- 
fornia and back, speeches were about as frequent 
as mealtimes. Town delegations, representatives 
of the press, mayors, local board-of-trade commit- 
tees, ‘‘silver-tongued” speakers, oldest inhabit- 
ants, and prominent citizens in various capacities, 
all had their hospitable and complimentary say. 
The scene of these amiable discourses was some- 
times the place where we were being entertained, 
and sometimes in our reception parlors aboard the 
train, where we listened and responded at sixty 
miles an hour. There was, naturally, less spice 
of variety in these responses than in the ‘‘ few re- 
marks” that called them forth. Certain stock 
phrases and formulas and glittering generalities, 
prepared by members of our party at an early 
stage of the journey, were, I fear, warmed up and 
served over and over again; but they had the ad- 
vantage of being ready at a moment’s notice, and 
seemed to go off well. 

Our stop in Chicago was just eight hours long. 
We left at 11 o’clock in the evening, via the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railway, for Omaha—a 
500-mile run, which was accomplished by 2 P. m. 
the next day. Our Omaha sojourn, with Con- 
gressman Rosewater as host, was a repetition of 
that of the preceding day at Chicago—minus the 
World’s Fair. The newspaper visit was to the 
imposing Bee building, a jin-de-siécle landmark 
of the Nebraska metropolis. Omaha marks the 
eastern terminus of that historic pioneer of trans- 
continental iron highways, the Union Pacific 
Railroad system, and will always seem, to old tray- 
elers, the true beginning of the California trip. I 
remember this place twelve years ago as a raw, 
overgrown, ill-paved and motley-looking frontier 
town. Now it is a flourishing, stately city. 

Another all-night journey, and a very rapid 
run—sometimes at the rate of seventy miles an 
hour—brings us to Denver, at eleven o’clock in 
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the forenoon of our fourth day. Colorado’s cap- 
ital, throned on the “lifted lands,” and guarded 
by the eternal Rockies, seems very much the same 
Denver as hefore—only more so. That is to say, 
the enterprise and public spirit of its citizens has 
already realized some of its ambitious dreams. It 
looks like a city of quick and easy fortunes. Its 
theatres and public buildings are handsome, some- 
times even lavish in their richness. The archi- 
tecture, both of stores and of residences, while 
often showy and on a magnificent scale, is gen- 
erally commonplace. 

That same night, after the theatre, we resumed 
our journey through the Rocky Mountains, now 
awful and sublime in their wintry ermine. We 
stopped early in the morning at Royal Gorge, for 
photographs, and again at noon, in Leadville, for 
some novel sensations peculiar to the local clime. 
These consisted of a sleigh ride out to Glenwood 
Springs, where some of the party tried the an- 
tithesis of a swim in the hot pool, at a natural 
temperature of above eighty degrees, with a snow 
blizzard raging round about. At eight o’clock 
P, M. we resumed the journey to Salt Lake City, 
changing at Grand Junction to the Rio Grande 
Western Railway, and arriving in the Mormon 
Mecca at ten the next morning. 

Salt Lake City gave us a cordial (and full- 
dress) reception, which made the place seem 
more familiar than ever to those of us who had 
been there before. With a population of 55,000, 
with the new Mormon Temple, the splendid ho- 
tels, business blocks and theatres, and the broad 
avenues, planned by Brigham Young, now lined 
with rich and tasteful residences, Salt Lake City 
has taken on a look of inviting prosperity which, 
combined with its strange and romantic surround- 
ings, to say nothing of its history, invests it with 
an interest quite unique. This history here un- 
derlies all business and social life. It is conspic- 
uously in evidence in the architecture, dominated 
by the old tortoise-backed Tabernacle and the 
new $5,000,000 Temple of white granite, begun 
in 1853, and not yet finished. That weird sheet 
of water, the Great Salt Lake, or American Dead 
Sea, lying to the west of this Zion of the Latter 
Day Saints, at the bottom of a valley singularly 
like that of the Jordan in Palestine, attracted our 
tourists, as it must attract all passers-by on the 
great transcontinental highway. We looked up 
our old friends, the G s, a typical Mormon 
family of countless offspring, and found them 
scattered, the girls partially married and the boys 
excessively so, all prosperous and presumably 
happy. In the evening, at the entertainment 
tendered us in the Knutsford Hotel parlors, we 
exchanged greetings with many of Utah’s distin- 
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guished sons; and Mr. George Cannon, the Mor- 
mon champion, deplored the existing dissensions 
between his people and the Gentiles. 

It was midnight when we steamed away from 
Salt Lake City, through Ogden, and into the 
wild, wintry desolation of the Wasatch. Our 
gallant train was now back on the main line 
of the Union Pacific, and all the next day we 
were bowling across the Bad Lands of Nevada, 
or threading frightful gorges, or wriggling up 
and down and across the mountain chains—but 
all the time making headway for the Golden 
Gate. This was the last great stage of our west- 
ward journey—the 900-mile stretch between Og- 
den and San Francisco. Railroad caravan life 
had not grown monotonous—on the contrary, we 
were becoming daily more attached to our rolling 
home. Now that we had struck the lava beds 
and sagebrush wilds, we were temporarily secure 
from certain ennuis of crowded civilization. 
Here, the miners and Indians let us pass with- 
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out delegations and speechmaking ; and whole 
days went by without a single Kodak being 
snapped at us. This was indeed a relief to our 
feminine nerves. At many of the impromptu 
receptions along the route our equanimity was 
disturbed by the consciousness that, at the most 
inopportune moments, half a dozen amateur (girl) 
photographers were ‘‘ pressing the button,” and 
would subsequently ‘“‘do the rest,” with the po- 
tentiality of flooding the country with alleged 
portraits of ourselves that would terrify any be- 
holder. 

It was on the morning of Wednesday, January 
13th—just one week after leaving New York—that 
we made our California début in the picturesque 
agricultural town of Auburn, the capital of Placer 
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County. <A citrus fair was in progress. The 
town was en féte, and the strains of a brass 
band thrilled our American hearts. Coming as 
we did from winter’s snowy and glacial strong- 
holds, the balmy air and blooming flowers and 
waving palms of this Far Western Italy seemed 
like an awakening in fairyland. We visited the 
citrus fair, touched, tasted and handled some of 
those abnormally large and luscious fruits that 
one reads about with wonder tinged with skepti- 
cism. When, after breakfast, we departed from 
Auburn, it was with a cordial regret quite dis- 
proportionate to our short acquaintance. 

Scenery, vegetation, sunlight and balmy tem- 
perature—all proclaimed the Italy of the Ameri- 
can Continent. The snow banks, the patches of 
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sparse and stunted pines, 
which we had left at the 
Blue Cafion summit the 
evening before, were now 
replaced by luxuriant or- 
chards and the green man- 
zanita shrub. The scenery 
from the elevations of the 
rolling land was sublime, as 
viewed through that won- 
drously clear atmosphere, 
which caused the distant 
ermine - fringed Sierras to 
look only a stone’s throw 
away. ‘To one of our party 
who wanted to wager that 
it would be an easy matter 
for him to put a rifle ball 
into a certain white spot on 
the hillside, a Californian 
quietly remarked : ‘ Well, 
Mr. Editor, if you have a 
rifle that can land a ball 
in a target forty-five miles 
off, you can bring it out 
here, and win the whole 
State.” 

California’s hospitality 
proved no less generous than 
her climate. The freedom 
of the State, as it were, was 
presented to the Eastern 
journalists as soon as they 
had crossed her borders. 
Addresses of welcome, pres- 
ents of fruits and flowers, 
invitations to banquets and 
excursions, free telegraphic 
facilities—everything tend- 
ed to encourage the im- 
pression that we were mon- 
archs of all we surveyed. 

Late on that same after- 
noon (Wednesday, January 
13th) we arrived at Oak- 
land, the preface to San | 
Francisco. Friends, com- 
mittees and carriages met 
us on the very threshold. Under hospitable 
guidance, the press delegates were enabled, with- 
out any feeling of being rushed, to dine at Bald- 
win’s Hotel. This far-famed hostelry, which is 
an ideal establishment, as its head is an ideal 
host, was our headquarters during the week in 
San Francisco. 

San Francisco has been abundantly described 
and depicted. It is pre-eminently an attractive 
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and cheerful city, with a social atmosphere of easy 
good will. The place seemed familiar, probably, 
even to those of our caravan who had never been 
there before. On the day following our arrival 
we were driven, through avenues skirting a beau- 
tiful park, to that noble promontory named Sutro 
Heights, after the great American engineer, Mr. 
Adolph Sutro, whose elegant residence occupies 
this coigne of vantage. Here we were enter- 
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tained in princely style, and lunched on the lawn, 
in full view of the shining Pacific, whose infinite 
horizon gave the imagination scope to figure, 
beyond, 
—‘‘the long wash of Australasian seas.” 

The famous Cliff House was visited, with the 
dripping sea lions disporting themselves on the 
black rocks, just as they were when Frémont first 
saw them, more than half a century ago. A con- 
vention meeting and a reception rounded out this 
day, and on the morrow there was a fresh pro- 
gramme of sight seeing, a sail on the bay, and 
an inspection of Mare Island. The ‘open lit- 
erary session” of the League convention, held in 
the evening at the Powell Street Opera House, 
was enjoyable to the newspaper workers, and, I 
hope, not uninteresting to their San Francisco 
audience. It gave the former a chance to pro- 
claim some of their pent-up enthusiasm for the 
golden West. This feeling further expressed 
itself in the unanimous election of Editor M. H. 
De Young of the Chronicle as President of the 
League for the ensuing year. The entire list of 
officers, as completed at this election, is as follows: 
Vice Presidents—Colonel John A. Cockerill, New 
York Commercial Advertiser ; General Charles 
H. Taylor, Boston (lobe; George W. Childs, 
Philadelphia Ledger ; General Felix Agnus, Bal- 
timore American; P. B. Veuster, Milwaukee 
Secbote ; Mrs. Sallie Joy White, President New 
England Women’s Press Association. Secretary 
and Treasurer, Charles W. Price, Electrical Re- 
view, New York. Executive Committee—T. J. 
Keenan, Jr., Pittsburgh Press ; Stephen O’Meara, 
Boston Journal ; Dr. John Frederick, New York 
Americanische Schweizer Zeitung; P. C. Boyle, 
Toledo Commercial ; H. P. Hall, St. Paul Mews ; 
H. D. Vought, Buffalo Courier ; William Berri, 
Brooklyn Standard- Union ; John B. Dampman, 
Reading (Pa.) Herald ; 8. G. Lapham, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Courier. 

Another experience peculiar to San Francisco 
was the walk through Chinatown—a strange exotic 
colony, with contrasts of neatness and squalor, 
picturesqueness and repulsiveness, bland sim- 
plicity and sinister suggestions of vice and misery. 
With the Chinese women it is a gilded slavery at 
best, and for the most part the gilding is only 
tawdry tinsel. Chinatown is a fascinating, but 
always a saddening, sight. 

By way of contrast, the delegates took their 
temporary departure on Saturday morning, by 
special train over the Coast Division of the South- 
ern Pacific road, for Monterey. This jaunt occu- 
pied three delightful days, and took us through 
a country combining the affluence of the tropics 
with the lonely grandeur of craggy peaks and 
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deep-gorged cafions. Here, on one hand, the 
lower slopes of snow-capped mountains were 
fenced off in immense vineyards, while on the 
other the wild winds swept through the gnarled 
branches of pine forests by the ocean’s edge. At 
Menlo Park, Senator Stanford’s stock farm, Palo 
Alto, the nursery of so many famous trotters, was 
visited ; also that young but already celebrated 
institution of learning, the university founded as 
a memorial to Leland Stanford, Jr. Monterey 
was reached in time for a drive of eighteen miles, 
after lunch, to Cypress Point, a charming seaside 
resort, which has caused many enthusiasts who 
had previously wanted to ‘see California and 
die’ to amend their prayer: ‘‘ Please don’t let 
me die, but let me live—at the Hotel del Monte !” 
An old Salt Lake City friend, Governor Murray, 
had charge of our entertainment at Monterey. He 
may have grown a little older in the years that 
have elapsed since last we saw him, yet he has the 
same keen eye for faces, the same warm heart for 
friends. Sunday was Santa Cruz day. Some of 
us went to church in sober, every-Sabbath fash- 
ion ; while others, on the specious plea that ‘‘ the 
groves were God’s first temples,” drove out to the 
big redwood trees of Mariposa. Then, San José 
(thirty-five miles by rail from Santa Cruz), and 
lunch at another of those magnificent Southern 
California hotels, the Vendome. On Monday the 
party divided, some going to tool a coach up 
Mount Hamilton to see the Lick Observatory and 
its colossal telescope, while the rest returned to 
San Francisco for a banquet at the Palace Hotel 
and a gracious reception at the Pleasanton by the 
Pacific Coast Woman’s Press Association. 

The final session of the convention occurred 
the next day, and in the evening the climax of 
the splendid hospitalities lavished upon the East- 
ern press representatives by their California 
brethren and sisters was reached in the memora- 
ble reception and banquet tendered by Mr. and 
Mrs. De Young, at their California Street man- 
sion. This happy evening, spent with the new 
League president and his lovely and accomplished 
wife, was fittingly the last impression we carried 
away from the city of the Golden Gate—for the 
next morning our delegation was reunited aboard 
the caravan train, and with many warm adieux 
the homeward journey began. 

There was yet Sacramento, the city par excel- 
lence of beautiful girls. Indeed, it were worth 
while to die and be born over again, with the 
chance of being a man, so that one might go 
West and make love to a fair daughter of Cali- 
fornia’s capital city. Then, Fresno, with its 
vineyards and wine cellars; and the marvelous 
subtropical vale of Pasadena, with its Alpine walls. 
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Pasadena is rapidly becoming a home of wealth 
and fashion. We were entertained here by Pro- 
fessor Lowe, a scientist well known in the East, 
but who is now numbered among California’s 
millionaires, and is building in this Eden one of 
the most luxurious and artistic homes in the 
State. From Pasadena we made an excursion to 
Redondo Beach, and saw one more glorious sun- 
set”over the Pacific Ocean. 

Resuming the journey toward San Diego, we 
touched at San Bernardino, Redlands and River- 
side, in the heart of the orange district and of San 
Bernardino County. This is the largest county 
in the United States, being actually larger than 
the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Delaware com- 
bined. It includes in its population former resi- 
dents of nearly every State and Territory in the 
Union ; and, in the valleys at the base of the 
Coast Range, with peaks 12,000 feet high, grow 
oranges, lemons, figs, grapes and olives within 
fifteen or twenty miles of the region of perpetual 
frost and snow. Mr. D. W. McLeod, a large cul- 
tivator at Riverside, told us that the income of 
that town from oranges alone was $1,250,000 per 
annum, all produced on less than 6,000 acres of 
land that twenty ‘years ago was a barren waste. 
Such are the achievements of irrigation. 

One of the unfading memory pictures of our 
trip is the sail down San Diego Bay, in the glory 
of a morning that mirrored Paradise, over waters 
blue-tinted, pink-flushed, silver-rayed, and past 
mountains to whose aerial enchantment distance 
could not lend ; with the quaint embowered town 
of San Diego outspread on its knoll behind us, 
and the glimmering line of the Pacific ahead. 
The great white war ship San Francisco lay in the 
bay, and we were welcomed aboard by Admiral 
Brown and his handsome wife, who showed us 
with proper pride the gold-mounted silver service 
presented by the city for which the gallant vessel 
was named. The afternoon of that same day was 
spent at Coronado Beach, which boasts the larg- 
est seaside hostelry in the world. In the evening 
we left San Diego, facing eastward on the At- 
chison, Topeka and Santa Fé line—loitering by 
the wayside just once more before quitting the 
State, to see by torchlight the melancholy ruins of 
the old Spanish mission of San Juan Capistrano. 
Monday, January 25th, we crossed the boundary 
line of California and of a week of dreams, and 
plunged into the appalling desert of Arizona. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad 
is a mighty achievement, comparable to Russia’s 
Transcaspian line in Central Asia. From the 
Needles to Albuquerque is a continuous railroad 
ride of some thirty hours across the Mojave and 
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Bad Lands. Sagebrush, sand and alkali, rattle- 
snakes, prairie dogs and Digger Indians! These 
latter are abject specimens of humanity indeed ; 
but the Pueblos, whom we encounter as we ap- 
proach Albuquerque, represent a superior race, 
and are among the best surviving types of the 
North American Indian. Albuquerque is a kind 
of double, unamalgamated town, where the Span- 
ish population still outvotes the American. But 
it is in the direct path of progress, and has the 
making of a great city, with New Mexico a State. 

Santa Fé, the capital, was our first stopping-off 
place since California ; and the time we had to 
enjoy its hospitality and study its features of in- 
terest was all too short. This ancient city lies in 
a@ charming nook on the west side of the Santa 
Fé Range, and is sheltered from the northern 
winds by a spur of low hills which extend from 
the mountains west as far as the Rio Grande. It 
lies in the centre of the valley through which runs 
the Rio Santa Fé, a beautiful mountain stream. 
Its elevation is 7,029 feet. Its population is 
7,850, and it has good schools and churches. We 
were welcomed at the State Capitol by Governor 
Bradford Prince, whose admirable address was fol- 
lowed by a hymn very sweetly sung by the Indian 
girls and boys of the Ramona school. Then came 
a reception and banquet at Governor Prince’s 
official residence, the historic Palace. In some 
respects this structure surpasses in historic inter- 
est any other antiquity in the United States. It 
antedates the settlement of Jamestown by nine 
years, and that of Plymonth by twenty-two, and 
has stood during the 292 years since its erection, 
not as a cold rock or monument, with no claim 
upon the interest of humanity except the bare 
fact of its continued existence, but as the living 
centre of everything of historic importance in the 
Southwest. Through all that long period, whether 
under Spanish, Pueblo, Mexican or American con- 
trol, it has been the seat of power and authority. 
Whether the ruler was called viceroy, captain gen- 
eral, political chief, department commander or 
governor, and whether he presided over a king- 
dom, a province, a department or a Territory, this 
has been his official residence. It was here that 
General Lew Wallace, during his term as Governor 
in 1879-80, wrote ‘‘Ben Hur.” It is a strange- 
looking “‘ palace,” being built of adobe, one story 
in height, with. walls from four to five feet thick 
and exceedingly well preserved. 

The leading citizens of the town and prominent 
officials of the Territory, aided by Colonel Pierson, 
commander of Fort Murcy, and the officers of the 
Tenth Infantry, took part in the reception of the 
press delegates, vying with each other to enter- 
tain their visitors. All regard their capital with 
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affectionate enthusiasm as be- 
ing New Mexico’s great city 
of destiny. Santa Fé enjoys 
the distinction of being the 
second oldest town settled by 
whites on this continent, con- 
ceeding St. Augustine, Fla., to 
have been the first. Many of 
the buildings now standing in 
this town antedate the so- 
called oldest buildings at St. 
Augustine. San Miguel 
Church, with its Spanish bell 
cast in 1356, still standing 
and in good state of preserva- 
tion and occupied, is said to 
have been built in 1545. 
Upon this question there is 
doubt, some holding the date 
to be 1580. In 1680 the roof 
was destroyed by Indians. It 
was partially restored in 1692, 
and fully repaired by the 
Spaniards in 1710. The in- 
terior length of the chapel is 
70 x 24 feet, and 25 feet high. 
The walls are of adobe, and 
range from 5 feet in thick- 
ness at the bottom to 24 feet 
on the top. A two-story adobe 
building, said to be a rem- 
nant of the Toltec Pueblos, is 
still pointed out to the visitor 
as the oldest building in 
America. It has been occu- 
pied as a place of residence 
continuously since 1545, and 
how much longer the oldest 
inhabitant is not prepared to 
take his affidavit, further than 
it was a very old building 
when San Miguel Church was 
begun. 

After a stop at quiet, rest- 
ful Las Vegas, a visit to the 
hot springs, an exciting burro 
ride, and a banquet at the 
Montezuma Hotel, the long 
stretch—through Kansas _ to 
St. Louis without a break— 
was begun. Once more 
speeding along the familiar 
line of the Wabash, we who 
had just come from the Pa- 
cific coast began to feel that 
we were now really approach- 
ing the Far East. 
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ANCIENT ADOBE HOUSE, SANTA FE, N. M.— THE OLDEST DWELLING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The entertainment at the St. Louis Jockey ing. One of our shining lights, Miss Kate Field, 
Club, and the reception at the Board of Trade, of Washington, being a native of St. Louis, was 
of the same city, were both cordial and gratify- enabled to voice the appreciation of the visitors 
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with peculiar fitness and spontaneity. She was 
proud of the city, which on its part had abun- 
dant reason to reciprocate the sentiment. In the 
evening at seven we were on the road again for 
Toledo, O.—436 miles. The next day (Saturday, 
January 30th) was divided between Toledo and 
Detroit—splendid entertainments at the Toledo 
Club and Produce Exchange, and a right royal 
reception by that gallant American soldier, Gen- 
eral Russell R. Alger, at his home in Detroit. 
Such was the worthy finale of the unprece- 
dented round of generous hospitalities and 
graceful courtesies extended to and heartily en- 
joyed by the representatives of the International 
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League of Press Clubs on their transcontinental 
trip and first annual convention. It took one 
more day (with a lingering look at the winter 
fairyland of Niagara) to get home, so that on 
Sunday evening, January 31st, our superb car- 
avan train glided into the Grand Central Depot, 
New York city, just as she had left it twenty-five 
days before—with flying colors. Not a mishap 
had marred our excursion from beginning to end. 
We came back four weeks older in time, but years 
riper in experience and ideas, proud as we never 
had been before in the consciousness that we were 
Americans, and representatives of Americans 
through a liberal, free and fraternal press. 


THE, QUEEN'S RED: ROSES. 


By Kate A, CARRINGTON, 


Tue ball is over, the dancers gone, 
And the tapers are growing dim ; 
In the pale gray light of the early dawn, 
On the polished floor lie blossoms woru 
By youth and beauty an hour ago, 
Whon the loud waltz strains grew soft and low. 


They are roses, dyed a passionate red, 

And: they kissed the soft white flesh 
With glowing lips that mutely said, 
“Oh! beautiful one, hold high your head, 
For you are queen of the revel to-night, 
And your eyes are stars of love and light.” 


And the radiant eyes grew brighter still, 
And this queen held high her head; 
She drank the perfume that roses distill, 
And drank the praise of others until 
Her beauty bloomed ’neath the heat of praise, 
As flowers expand ‘neath the sun's warm rays. 


But now the queen has gone to rest, 

And the dancers all have fled, 
And the blood-red roses that kissed her breast 
Lie where she cast them down with a jest— 
Can it be only an hour ago . 
When the waltz strains sounded soft and low? 


O beautiful queen, can it be you sleep 

And dream of the short sweet night ? 
Do you dream of the eyes you have made to weep, 
Of the hearts you have stolen, but will not keep ? 
Or is it true that your dreams instead 
Are only perfumed with roses red ? 


BEATRICE’S 


BIRTHDAY. 


By Dora HAsTINGs, 


BASILHURST-BY-THE-SEA was a ‘‘ fashionable ” 
watering place in which the element of fashion 
was conspicuously absent. Its red-roofed log 
cabins, gimcrack cottages, and dining hall redo- 


lent of new paint and warm pine boards, had the 
merit of cheapness, at least. But this was a doubt- 
ful merit in Colonel Raymond’s eyes. 

_ It occurred to him to wish—as he left the afore- 
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said dining hall on a certain sunny August morn- 
ing—that Miss Lagrange’s summer flights were 
taken on more conventional lines. He had not 
enjoyed the scrambling breakfast served to him 
in company with indiscriminate cottagers and 
their numerous children ; though it must be con- 
fessed that if Miss Lagrange had been one of the 
number, he could have adapted himself cheerfully 
to its incongruous elements. As it was, he made 
no long tarrying over the fried pan-fish, the omni- 
present pie and the never-failing doughnut, but 
swallowed his cup of chicory in haste, and betook 
himself to the unshaded roadway that fronted 
Basilhurst-by-the-Sea. 

It was a sufficiently familiar path, for it was 
now the third summer since Miss Lagrange had 
taken the whim to build an eyrie for herself on 
the frowning rocks that overhung Janney’s Reach. 
It was not a watering place then ; the summer 
boarder had not invaded its cool solitudes; and 
Beatrice, protected by her two faithful servants, 
who had been slaves on her father’s plantation 
many a year ago, dwelt in peace betwixt the sea 
and the sky; such peace at least as was possible 
to a woman who had wasted her youth in pas- 
sionate resentments and vain yearnings. Colonel 
Raymond had crossed her path when resentment 
had given place to compassion, and the heart’s 
wild desire had lapsed into that solemn tender- 
ness which thinks no ill of the dead. To him her 
pensive, pure face, with its great, pathetic eyes 
that seemed always seeking for some lost delight, 
had been a magnet from the first. He had fol- 
lowed her in various wanderings, finding out her 
hiding place however silently she folded her tents 
for departure, and accepting the invariable an- 
swer to an oft-repeated question with temporary 
submission, but an inward and invincible deter- 
mination to storm the fort again. 

That determination was strong in him this 
morning as he climbed the narrow path, half 
hidden in young fir trees, to her nest on the cliff. 
She was in the little loggia which sheltered her 
from the wind, and gave her an unbyoken view of 
the tumbling sea below. The rustic table before 
her was strewn with wild flowers—yellow arnica 
blossoms, pink and white yarrow, bunches of 
Alpine clover, and wild roses full of penetrating 
sweetness. 

“‘It is my birthday,” she said, greeting him 
with the kindly smile which was at once his de- 
light and despair. ‘‘ You have come in time to 
help me with my decorations. Once in the year 
I wear wild flowers—they wither so soon, you 
know.” 

“‘Ts that the reason for wearing them? I 
should like to crown you with flowers that would 
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not fade,” he answered, wistfully. ‘Are not 
there amaranths, or asphodels, or something of 
the sort, that bring youth and hope and hap- 
piness to their wearers? Beatrice, I wish you 
would give me the right to find such flowers for 
you !” 

She laughed softly. 

““Where do they grow, dear friend ? 
the circle of a wedding ring, I fear.” 
“But yes, they do; they shall—I promise you, 
Beatrice !—if you will only consent to wear the 

wedding ring.” 

“Its place is filled,” she returned, gravely, as 
she glanced at a curious serpent ring on the sig- 
nificant finger. ‘‘ I always wear this when I wear 
my wild flowers. It is a talisman.” 

“* An evil one !” exclaimed the colonel, acridly. 
“*T would like to pitch it into the sea.” 

“* Ah, no !” she answered, smiling faintly. «It 
is well to remember how the serpent entered 
Eden. He was a smooth-tongued beast, and 
tempted the woman with lying promises.” 

‘The woman takes her revenge with cruel 
speeches, Beatrice.” 

«*She does not mean to be cruel. 
her.” 

‘With all my heart,” returned the colonel, 
promptly. ‘‘ But on one condition.” 

He caught at her hand, but she withdrew it 
swiftly. 

“Not to-day—not now!” her breath coming 
quickly as she shrank from him. ‘ You think 
I am cruel,” she added, earnestly, “but I only 
mean kindness. Indeed, indeed I wish you would 
be content with what I give you. If you only. 
knew how much better friendship is than love! 
The one stays and the other goes.” 

‘* T’ll take the risks !” he said, breathlessly. 

There was a yielding tone in her voice that had 
never been there before, an appealing look in her 
eyes that made him long to snatch her to his 
heart and defy all the ghosts of the past to come 
between them. 

“Til take the risks,” he repeated. 
me the opportunity, Beatrice !” 

«* Well, I have warned you,” she replied, softly. 
“‘Tt is for you to take the consequences, But 
not now ”—as he seized her hands, his face ra- 
diant with sudden joy. ‘‘ To-day is mine, my 
friend. After this it is your turn — perhaps. 
Come to me at sundown, and you shall know,” 
she added. 

“*My dearest ! 
tell you e 

“Don’t say anything. And don’t ‘ call me pet 
names’ !” she exclaimed, with a flash of the play- 
ful spirit that had been one of her charms years 


Not in 


Forgive 


“Only give 


What can I say—how can I 
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ago. ‘Nothing is promised—nothing—except ‘‘ To-day is mine; perhaps to-morrow will be 
that you may come at sundown.” yours—I don’t know! Good-by till the sun sets 
** And that I must go now, it seems ?”—for she on my last birthday.” 
had risen, and was gathering up her flowers. * = + 
‘* Yes, you must go now,” said Beatrice, look- “On her last birthday ? What the deuce does 
ing at him with pensive wonder in her eyes. she mean by that ?” 


* * * 
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The colonel strode down the sunny road to his 
own lodgings with a puzzled mind. He was not 
of an imaginative turn, and did not apprehend the 
significance of her speech until he had pondered 
it painfully. It came to him at last that she had 
no intention of suicide; that she only meant to 
abolish the memories, whatever they were, that 


fully—‘‘ ‘ All things come to him who waits’; and 
that detestable ring ”— with a sudden spiteful re- 
membrance —‘“‘ that green-eyed serpent that has 
kept me out of paradise—if the Lord spares me, 
ll pitch it into the sea to-morrow !” 

* * * * * * 


Beatrice scattered her flowers about her little 


‘**, GHOST? HE ANSWERED, LAUGHING SHORTLY. 


seemed always to embitter her birthday; in short, 
that she would begin a new life with him, and 
forget everything but love and happiness! The 
ground was buoyant beneath his feet as he reached 
these conclusions. He trod upon air, and felt a 
boyish desire to toss up his middle-aged hat in 
his jubilant satisfaction. 

«©The old proverb is true,” he thought, bliss- 
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drawing room, and pinned a bunch of Alpine 
clover in her bosom. She put on her broad- 
brimmed hat and loose gloves, and clambered 
down the shelving ledges to the pebbled beach 
below. 

She had a hiding place here between two mighty 
bowlders which had knocked their heads together 
in some prehistoric upheayal, and thus formed a 
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shallow cave, in which she liked to sit. It had not 
yet been discovered by the cottagers, who found 
the bathing cove farther down the shore more at- 
tractive. The beach here was rough, and the 
steamer’s dock intervened, obstructing thorough- 
fare, so that she had no fear of intrusion. 

As she sat in the doorway of her cave the tide 
rippled up with a soothing murmur, and the tink- 
ling melody of a banjo floated toward her from 
Babson’s Island. <A party of young folks had 
gone over for a clambake, but a girl and her 
lover still sat in the little rowboat, and her fresh 
young voice rose presently in a sweet old song 
that Beatrice used to sing herself in happy by- 
gone hours. 


‘““Come again, dear dream!” 


rang the long-drawn refrain, and the listener’s 
heart thrilled to it with a passionate memory. 
Why did it ever go, that dear dream of her own, 
that would never, never come again! It had 
nothing to do with her tryst at sundown, which 
she remembered now with a sense of pity for the 
lover who had sought her so persistently, and a 
sense of anger at herself for having no love to 
give him in return. Why could not she care for 
him, and yield herself gladly to his strong, kind 
arms? Ile was good, he was upright in all his 
ways, he was a faithful friend ; while the other 
Beatrice hid her face in an agony of shame. The 
other was neither good nor faithful; he had died 
in falsehood and sin; yet she knew in her deep- 
est soul that neither heaven nor earth held a 
creature whom she could love as she loved him 
still. 

She rose up in her restless pain, and began to 
pace the beach. The steamer from Mount Desert 
was rounding the point of Babson’s Island. Her 
forward deck was dotted with gronps of people 
waving handkerchiefs to other people on the 
dock. Beatrice took no heed of either. She did 
not hear the bustle of arrival, or the clamor of 
friends greeting one another. She paced to and 
fro in her lonely pain, living over her vanished 
dream of happiness. It was her last day. To- 
morrow her thoughts must be trained to look for- 
ward, not backward ; but now the full tide of 
memory swept over her unchecked, separating 
her from the world. 

The people on the dock drifted away presently. 
The steamer had landed her passengers and was 
leaving a white trail behind her as she traveled 
down the Reach to another settlement. Some 
men in red flannel shirts were piling up freight 
at the end of the dock. Another man in a gray 
traveling suit stood near the rail, resting his 
sketching block on it.. He had made a few rapid 
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strokes with his pencil when he suddenly caught 
sight of the slim figure pacing the sands below. 
Its white robes caught the sunshine with a daz- 
zling effect, and his eyes followed it with a dawn- 
ing wonder. As it receded he walked hastily 
toward the end of the dock that joined the road- 
way, swung himself lightly over the rail, and 
leaped from rock to rock in pursuit of the flitting 
figure. Beatrice had hardly seated herself in her 
cave before his shadow fell before her. She looked 
up, startled ; he looked down, amazed ; and their 
eyes met with mutual recognition, his brighten- 
ing with sudden joy, hers widening .with horror. 

“Ts it you, Beatrice ?—and no dream!” the 
man exclaimed. 

“And you, Ralph ? Not a ghost !” she gasped. 

“A ghost ?” he answered, laughing shortly. 
«‘Take my hand and put it to the test.” 

But she shrank back, shuddering. 

“‘T thought you were dead, Ralph !” 

«*And you are not wild with joy to find me 
alive! You will not take my hand to-day, though 
ten years ago you flew to my arms. And they 
talk of a woman’s constancy !” 

«*Ten years ago I trusted you.” 

“‘What have I done to forfeit your trust ?” 
he demanded. 

She stared at him as one horror-stricken. 

“‘Do I need to tell you, Ralph ?” 

“Most certainly. Howcan [ exonerate myself 
from an unknown charge ?” 

‘‘There is no exoneration possible in this case. 
Why dissimulate, Ralph, and pretend ignorance 
at this late day ?” 

“So I have been accused, judged and con- 
demned—all in the dark !’ he exclaimed with an 
air of genuine amazement. ‘‘ This grows inter- 
esting, Beatrice. I have carried about with me 
for nine years or so a tolerably bitter complaint 
against you. It is something unexpected to be 
brought to book for a wrong on my side.” 

«You have no cause of complaint against me,” 
she answered. 

“‘Ah, you think so? Perhaps my prejudices 
are old-fashioned, but it seemed to me that the 
breaking of a solemn engagement, without excuse 
or explanation, was an injury. I confess it has 
rankled for nine years.” 

“Without excuse ? Oh, my God !” 

Beatrice wrung her hands with sudden passion. 
The smoldering fire leaped into flame. 

‘*Was it no excuse,” she cried, wildly, “that 
you left me, who had promised to be your wife, 
and went straight from my arms to—to a creature 
that——” 

She stopped, trembling violently, and covered 
her face with her hands. The serpent ring 
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sparkled in the light, and the man’s eyes flashed 
with amazed recollection. 

“You are wearing my ring still!” he ex- 
claimed, excitedly. ‘‘ What does that mean, Be- 
atrice ? Where is your husband ?” 

An indignant glance was her only reply, but 
he persisted, vehemently. 

«* Answer me, Beatrice! Why do you wear my 
ring when you are another man’s wife ?” 

“Tam no man’s wife,” she returned, scornfully. 
<« You might spare me this cheap acting, Ralph.” 

«Acting ? In God’s name, why should I act 
a part with you?” he demanded, fiercely. ‘I 
was told that you were married, and I had no 
reason to doubt it. It was the only explanation 
of your conduct.” 

“None was needed for my conduct,” she re- 
joined, proudly. ‘I did not marry, or think of 
marriage. And I kept your ring for a warning 
against all men. I have worn it one day in each 
year—you can judge with what happy memories ! 
But this is the last. To-morrow I tread a new 
path. I blot out anniversaries. Take back your 
ring, Ralph, and let us never look in each other’s 
face again.” 

She drew the jeweled serpent from her finger, 
and put it into his hand. He tossed it from him 
with an oath.” Z 

“‘ That for the ring! But we do not part yet, 
Beatrice. Not till I know the path you tread to- 
morrow.” 

«* What is it to you ?” she asked, drearily. 

“It is so much that I mean to know whether 
you tread it alone, or not !” 

‘*T have gone alone for many years,” she said. 
<< Tf I am tired of solitude, and have listened at 
last to a man who has not deceived or forsaken 
me, what is it to you, who have done both ?” 

«‘T have done neither. I give the lie to your 
charge.” 

“* Ralph !” she cried, appealingly. 

“*I give the lie to it,” he repeated, stoutly. 
<* You shall listen to no man on that plea.” 

She looked at him steadfastly, with a dawning 
apprehension in her eyes. 

“Have I done you an injustice all these years ?” 
she faltered. 

‘+ Suppose you tell me the sins imputed to me ? 
I am still in the dark.” 

‘Oh. if I have been mistaken! But how is 
that possible? I saw it in open, shameless print.” 

“‘ Saw what ?” 

«That you Oh, how can I tell it ?” she 
cried, in agonized tones. “It was a low place 
of amusement, where no good man should have 
been-—least of all the man who had taken an in- 
nocent girl’s heart into his keeping.” 
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“Go on,” as his voice wavered and broke. 
‘* What was done in this low place of amuse- 
ment ?” 

“There was a jealous quarrel—about a woman. 
And pistols were drawn — and the woman was 
shot.” 

“« By whom ?” 

«« By Ralph Breckenridge.” 

«And then, what ?” he persisted, calmly. 

«Then, arrest, imprisonment—some one gave 
bail—and he escaped,” she answered, like one 
gasping for breath. 

“Leaving his friend to pay the forfeit. 
have the story correct, so far. 
After he escaped, what ?” 

‘‘He went abroad and took his own life in a 
gambling den,” said Beatrice, her lips stiffening 
and growing white. 

<‘Yet you see him alive before you. How do 
you account for that ?” he asked, sardonically. 

She rose to her feet, shivering. ‘‘ Let me go, 
Ralph !” she cried, faintly. ‘‘ Le me go home !” 

But he caught her tottering figure. 

“*Do not be afraid, Beatrice! Iam not a lost 
spirit.” 

“<T know it,” she sobbed, ‘“‘ but Iam a miser- 
able woman. I have ruined my own life.” 

“Tf you had condescended to hear me—if you 
had not returned my letters unopened, and been 
in haste to put yourself out of my reach, so that I 
had no means of enlightening you—all this would 
have been so easily explained ! I tried to suppress 
it —for the woman did not die, after all. I 
wasted my substance to hide my cousin’s disgrace, 
and to save his broken-hearted mother from open 
shame. It never occurred to me, so help me 
Heaven ! that ‘his was the cause of your conduct 
to me.” 

‘‘T have wronged you beyond forgiveness,” 
moaned Beatrice. 

‘‘That remains to be proved. Who is the man 
you have listened to ? What have you promised 
him ? Is to-morrow your wedding day ?” 

“No! Oh, no, no!” 

All her remaining strength was exerted for this 
denial. She slipped from his grasp, limp and un- 
conscious, with the last word, and her white face 
grew deathlike. Breckenridge laid her down 
gently, and sprang to the water’s edge hat in 
hand. The cold dash in her face restored life 
in a measure, but Ralph’s passionate entreaties 
were more effectual. She opened her languid 
eyes to find her head on his breast, and his face 
bent down to hers in an agony of pleading. 

“My darling! My own darling! Beatrice! 
Heart’s dearest !” 

Tears were dropping from his eyes ; she put 
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up her weak hand to brush them away, and it 
was caught and covered with wild kisses. 

““My precious one! I thought I had killed 
you !” 

«‘ You have given me life,” she murmured, rapt- 
urously. ‘* We will tread the new path together, 


dear.” 
* 


* * * * * 


At sundown Colonel Raymond climbed up to 
the cottage on the cliff with a great bunch of hot- 
house roses in his hand. Miss Lagrange’s colored 
major-domo met him with pompous suavity. 

‘‘ Miss Beatrice is not at home, sah. She’s out 
sailing with Mr. Breckenridge, sah.” 

‘‘With Mr. Breckenridge ?” 

“Yes, sah. The gentleman she was engaged 
to when we lived in Virginny, sah. He arrove 
dis mawnin’, unexpectedlike.” 

«© Ah, indeed! Have the kindness to present 
my compliments with these flowers. And good 
evening to you, Daniel.” 

The colonel walked away with his usual mili- 
tary erectness, but his step was not elastic. He 
stumbled once or twice as he strolled aimlessly 
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down to the beach. The sands were deserted at 
this hour, but the white sails of a little skiff 
standing out to sea caught the glow of the sun- 
set. The colonel shaded his eyes with his hand 
as he looked after it. Then he paced the beach 
slowly with downcast looks. It was low tide, and 
there was the usual drift of seaweed and stranded 
jellyfish. He stooped, mechanically, to pick up 
something that glistened at his feet. It was 
caught in a tangle of green weed, against which 
the golden scales and jeweled eyes made them- 
selves significant. He recognized the ring with 
a mingled sense of rage and exultation. 

«‘T’'ll have the pleasure of throwing it into the 
sea, at all events. And this may as well go with 
it. The mermaids may scramble for both !” 

He took a tiny box from his vest pocket, glanced 
for a moment at the diamond solitaire it held, 
then tossed it with the golden serpent far out 
into the Reach. The two rings dropped, each 
with a separate splash, into deep water, and no 
high tide has yet returned them to the shore. 
But the full tide of Beatrice’s married happiness. 
has never ebbed. 


Ir was in the first week of September, 1842, 
that I came to the city of New York, to make 
my home here. The weather was hot and sultry, 
and I can remember, even at this distance of time, 
how the yellow dinginess of the sun tried in vain 
to pierce the haziness of the atmosphere, and that 
the leaves of the trees, which then lined many of 


the streets, seemed.too weary to shake off the gar- 
ment of dust that lay thick upon them. 

The boy of seven had made the journey from 
his grandfather’s home in Maryland, under the 
shadow of the Blue Ridge, by stage and steam 
cars, and had brought an anxious heart under his 
little jacket. He could not recall the face of the 
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young mother who had wept to part with him in 
dleath, and now he was to meet the older sister 
whom he knew and loved, and a younger sister 
of whom he had no memory, and presently he was 
to be witness of the marriage of his father to a 
lady whom he was to learn to call mother. It was 
an ordeal for the little lad to face. Looking back 
into the golden mist of that September afternoon, 
I see a carriage drive up to the curb in front of a 
house that still faces the noisy spot where the love- 
liness of St. John’s Park then dimpled the quiet 
stateliness of the neighborhood, and a slender 
little child in roundabout and ruffled collars is 
met by his father at the door and made welcome. 
But there was no smile on his face until a blue- 
eyed girl of nearly nine years put her arms around 
his neck and kissed him. He called her ‘‘ daugh- 
ter ’in those days, and she called him “sonny,” 
and only last week he found that name in an old 
letter written by his mother, in the year she died, 
to her sister in the Far West. Then the sister, 
who was always his counselor and guide until 
at sixteen she kissed him good-by and in the 
sweetness of her fair maidenhood passed up into 


the city whose gates are never shut, took him by 
the hand and led him across the room to a pretty 
little girl of five, in white, who sat on a cricket 
and tried to look as if she was not frightened, and 
told the little lad that she, too, was his sister. 
Of the rest of the introductions I have no remem- 
brance. .Only I recall a stately sort of tea at a 
mahogany table that had no cloth upon it, but 
was polished like a mirror, and my grandmother’s 
courtly colored servant, Abraham, who waited 
upon us. 

The house in which we lived was on St. John’s 
Park, in Varick Street, on the same block on 
which old St. John’s Church stands. It was 
built of brick, was three stories in height, and 
had dormer windows on the steep attic roof. The 
rooms were large, the walls hard-tinished and pa- 
pered ; the doors were of solid mahogany, dark 
and highly polished ; the mantelpieces were mar- 
ble and ornamented ; handsomely carved cornices 
surmounted the pillars at the sides of the parlor’s 
folding doors; the furniture was solid, if se- 
vere, and had the merit of being costly, if it was 
not graceful, and the heavy red satin curtains 
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that shut out the night and a large part of the 
day were as much in the fashion of the time as 
was my grandmother’s lace cap and her Turkey 
carpets. Ottomans, divans and crickets were then 
the instruments of torture on whose slippery cov- 
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erings of horsehair children sat and were obedi- 
ently “seen, but not heard.” Furnaces were un- 
known then, stoves being an abomination. Open 
grates in which Liverpool soft coal was burned 
was the rule in our house, and somehow we shiv- 


ered through the winter on it, burning our faces 
while our backs were freezing, and some of us 
managed to grow old in this discomfort. Gas 
was considered by our neighborhood to be excel- 
lent for the streets and public places, but was too 
ill-smelling and dangerous for use in private 
houses. Astral lamps with sperm oil made 
light for us in the parlors and large rooms, 
and when we had “company” or a “ party,” 
wax candles were lighted in the great silver 
candlesticks and candelabra which were my 
grandfather’s pride. A spermaceti candle al- 
ways lighted us children to bed, and I be- 
came such an adept with the snuffers that IL 
could snuff anybody’s candle out while pre- 
tending to help them, as I did one night 
when the Bishop of New Hampshire was our 
guest and I stole out and left him alone with 
my grandmother, in the darkness of the hall, 
candlestick in hand and bowing a 
good night. : 

In the year 1842 Croton water 
was introduced in New York, but 
it was many years before it was 
taken into the houses. People had 
an idea that its presence would 
prove a source of unhealthiness, 
and servants were not as afraid of 
their steps then as now. In our 
back yard was a well which had 
furnished drinking water to the 
family of our next-door neighbor, 
Henry A. Coit, as well as to our- 
selves. ‘There were also 
three cisterns for rain 
water, which supplied the 
kitchen boiler with water, 
which was _ filtered 
through charcoal as_ it. 
was. pumped up. When 
Croton water was intro- 
duced in our house, it. 
was supplied through a 
hydrant that stood under 
the front stoop, and pails, 
pitchers and human mus- 
cle distributed it as want- 
ed. Neither Croton nor 
gas pipes were allowed in 
the house up to the time 
my grandmother struck 
her tents and moved up to 
Twenty-third Street, in Chelsea, in the fall of 
1850. The water of Croton River was turned on 
in the fountain of the City Hall Park on the Fourth 
of July, 1842, amid great popular effusion ; but the 
great Croton procession was deferred to the 12th 
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of September, and we went to the house of Dr. 
Hunter, on Hudson Street, near Laight, to wit- 
ness it. The one feature of the parade which 
stands out with most distinctness is a body of 
little boys in white jackets, who had miniature 
kegs slung across their shoulders. They were 
representatives of some temperance organization, 
I think. As I look back, they march by in all the 
glory of their happy childhood, rosy, radiant and 
fearless. I wonder how the survivors would ap- 
pear if their depleted ranks were to parade to- 
morrow. Perhaps, however, these venerable men 
might turn the langh upen the small boy who 
watched them from the window. 

The wedding which I came to witness took 
place in St. John’s Church, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1842. Bishop Onderdonk performed the 
ceremony, and I stood at the chancel and watched 
it. I do not remember how the bride looked, but 
I can recall the appearance of my sisters very dis- 
tinctly. ‘They were dressed alike, in yellow plaid 
silk (there are some pieces of it still existing in a 
silk counterpane fashioned by my grandmother's 
hands), with ruffles at the neck. Their hair was 
plaited in long “ pigtails ” which hung down their 
backs and ended in bows of ribbon, and their 
white pantalets hung down almost to the in- 
step of their feet, which were clad in low slippers 
fastened with black braid that crossed and _ re- 
crossed the ankles. The church was full of peo- 
ple, and there was a reception at the house after- 
ward ; but in trying to call up the scene I see 
only my sisters and the old church at whose 
chancel I was catechised and contirmed. 

With the new St. John’s—new only as to its 
interior—I have no sympathies, not because of 
any ecclesiastical doubt or dispute, but because 
the evolution of the butterfly from the chrysalis 
has changed everything. In the days when I 
went to Sunday school there and my successive 
teachers were Mrs. Lindley Murray ILoffman, 
Chandler Berrian and Sullivan H. Weston (after- 
ward doctor of divinity and pastor of the 
church), the interior of St. John’s was a com- 
fortable place of white paint, relieved by the 
prismatic differences in the upholstery of the 
pews, which the owners decor&ted to suit their 
tastes ; by the big organ at one end and the mass- 
ive three-decker pulpit arrangement at the chan- 
celend of the church. Ah! that was a pulpit 
indeed. None of your wineglass arrangements in 
which a stout man “touched all around,” as a 
clerical friend once confessed to me, but a mass- 
ive and towering structure warranted to withstand 
Sidney Smith’s ‘‘ forty horse power ” of eloquence. 
The base of the edifice consisted of a semicircular 
chancel, with a mahogany railing, and at the rear 
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a communion table of white wood, on which re- 
posed two plethoric pillows of purple velvet that 
held each a Prayer Book; above this old-fash- 
ioned altar rose the reading desk, in which on 
Sunday afternoon the clergyman who read the 
service entered in his surplice, and the preacher 
in a black gown, and drew the door to and fast- 
ened themselves in as if they were afraid one of 
them might accidentally tumble out ; above this 
reading pew again, and above the level of the 
galleries, rose a solid square pulpit, furnished 
with a substantial purple cushion in front to 
receive the written sermon and resist any reason- 
able amount of pounding, and this tower of 
thought was entered by a door in the wall, to which 
a winding stair led from the robing room. Doctor, 
afterward Bishop, Wainwright was then the stated 
preacher, and was much admired by his very dis- 
criminative congregation. The Rev. Dr. Higbee 
was the special favorite by reason of his fiery elo- 
quence, but was only heard there about once a 
month. It must be confessed that the congrega- 
tion displayed a marked tendency to go to sleep 
under the sermons of the worthy rector, the Rey. 
Dr. Berrian ; but he was a good man and ortho- 
dox, much liked sociably, and made an admirable 
executive of the parish. The Rev. Drs. Parks, 
Haight and Hobart (son of the bishop of that 
name) were the other pulpit luminaries of old 
Trinity, but officiated chiefly at Trinity Church 
and St. Paul’s Chapel. 

Dr. Berrian lived at No. 50 Varick Street, the 
next door north of the church, in a spacious 
house, with ample garden, which is now used as 
the parish hospital. The residence of Dr. Wain- 
wright was in Hubert Street, and was one of the 
acknowledged social centres of the city. An ele- 
gant and accomplished gentleman, no public oc- 
casion was complete without his presence. I re- 
member to have heard that Daniel Webster, at a 
dinner party, told him that he could select a text 
for him which it would puzzle any preacher to 
hit off satisfactorily in a sermon of the usual 
length of twenty minutes; andon Dr. Wainwright 
expressing his doubts, the statesman challenged 
him to preach on the two words, “ the lawgiver,” 
and the divine, after a moment’s thought, con- 
fessed that he had spoken too quickly. It did not 
take much to create a sensation in the little me- 
tropolis of fifty years ago, where everybody knew 
his neighbor, and I recall with what excitement 
the Courier and Enquirer was read and com- 
mented on during the progress of a controversy 
between Dr. Wainwright and the Rev. Dr. Potts, 
of the Duane Street Presbyterian Church, on 
‘A Church without a Bishop; a State without a 
King,” the successive articles from the pens of 
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these gentlemen being 
printed in its columns. A 
modern newspaper would 
not publish such matter 
except at advertising rates. 
Yet the family newspaper 
of that day wus not wholly 
behind the age, for when 
in this same month of 
August, 1842, Thomas Me- 
Coy was killed by Christo- 
pher Lilly in a brutal prize 
fight of one hundred and 
twenty-one rounds, near 
Yonkers, the Courter and 
Enquirer expressed its re- 
gret that the account given 
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OLD HOUSE ON THE KINGSBRIDGE ROAD. 


by its reporter “contains more details of the 
butchery than we like to give, but——” Every 
reader of a newspaper knows the sort of excuse 
that usually follows such an exordium. 


CROTON WATER CELEBRATION, CITY HALL PARE, 1842. 
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As soon as I be- 
came somewhat accus- 
tomed to my sur- 
roundings, I found St. 
John’s Park, to which 
we gained admission 
by a key, was in some 
sort a substitute for 
the meadows at the 
foot of the Blue 
Ridge, and I found in 
its winding paths 
many a pleasant com- 
panion. Let me call 
the roll of the neigh- 
borhood, and of my 
schoolmates and 
friends, as well as I 
can from memory. 
On the Beach Street side of the park 
lived the widow of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, one of whose grandsons was a 
playmate of mine; the Hyslops, 
Smedbergs, George Griffin—the cele- 
brated lawyer, to whom Dickens took 
a great fancy—and the Renwicks. 
On the Varick Street side were the 
Aymars, Coits, Blenkards, Mortons, 
Stuarts, and the Dash family ; David 
Lydig, whose daughters married two 
distinguished judges, and Daniel 
Lord, Jr., lived on Laight Street, as 


did also Dr. Green and the Schuylers. 
On the Hudson Street side were the 
homes of the Drakes, Hoffmans, Hunt- 
ers, Randolphs, Bethunes, and other 
solid citizens of mercantile renown. 
Far uptown lived State Senator James 
E. Cooley, on Macdougal Street, and | 
the Bogerts and other family friends 
lived in Bleecker Street, quite on the 
upper edge of fashion. Bishop Onder- 
donk’s residence was in Franklin Street 
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near West Broadway, and the Rev. Dr. Higbee’s 
house was in Chambers Street. The Kast Side of 
the city was still a fashionable place of residence. 
The Harpers all had their homes there, and A. T. 
Stewart lived in a modest way on that side of 
the town. I used to go often to the house of 
George C. Morgan, a pillar of Trinity Parish, on 
Pike Street. Miss De Mille, Superintendent of 
the Girls’ Sunday School at St. John’s, lived in 
Mott Street ; and East Broadway was one of the 
handsomest streets in the city, beautifully shaded, 
and inhabited throughout by some of the best 
people in the community. 

It was a primitive, peaceable, law-abiding and 
religious little city to whose mercies I was turned 
over at the age of seven. There was little dis- 
play on the outside, but much courtesy and show 
of wealth and hospitality indoors. Everybody 
went to church on Sunday, and usually twice, 
and every child went, morning and afternoon, to 
Sunday school. Though the public schools were 
in a formative state, the boys and girls went 
somewhere to school from the first week in Septem- 
ber to the last week in July, with only Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, the Fourth of July and 
Evacuation Day for holidays. Moreover, the rod 
was never spared in school, and of two famous 
teachers of that day, Mr. William Forrest and Dr. 
Morris, it used to be said that they ‘‘ate a boy 
every day.” No stores were permitted to be open 
on that day, and no omnibuses were allowed to 
run. There were no horse cars, and but two 
lines of omnibuses—Niblo’s stages on Broadway 
and the Kipp & Brown, from the Battery to Chel- 
sea, by way of Canal and Hudson Streets. So 
strictly honest was the average conscience that 
the drivers of stages never asked for the fare in 
advance, but collected their sixpence when the 
passenger signified his desire to alight by giving 
‘fone pull for the right, two pulls for the left ” 
side of the street, pulling for this purpose a 
leathern strap that was attached to the door, and 
also—by a hole in the top of the stage, through 
which the fare was handed up—to the leg of the 
driver. 

Foreigners were not numerous, and they were 
peaceful. Like the man whose wife was resigned 
to death, they had to be so. In the Eleventh 
Ward, where to-day the English language is lit- 
tle used, there was not a German resident, and 
when an emigrant in flat cap, round jacket and 
china pipe appeared on the streets, he was hooted 
at by the boys as an international freak. The 
element of mischief and danger then was the 
“* Bowery boy,” or, as he preferred it pronounced, 
“*b’hoy.” He was a native American, and in- 
tensely so. When the Irish tried to form the 
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O’Connell Guards he broke them up and pre- 
vented it, though the militia were called out by 
the Mayor ; and when the Germans went quietly 
over to Hoboken to hold their games in the Elys- 
ian Fields, he went over, too, and for several suc- 
cessive years knocked Gambrinus out with Bow- 
ery lightning. Asa fireman he was a success and 
a public benefactor ; as a ‘‘ Plug Ugly” and a 
‘‘Dead Rabbit ” he was a public nuisance. There 
must have been something of the romantic con- 
nected with this buccaneer of the streets, in suit 
of broadcloth and shirt of red flannel, for even as 
I write there comes to me the echo of his serenade 
to the girl of his heart : 


“‘ Bowery gals, won’t you come out to-night 
And dance by the light of the moon ?”’ 


It has always seemed to me that his existence was 
a sort of protest against the puritanism that per- 
vaded New York seventy years ago. Not many 
years prior to the time of which I write, and 
within the memory of many persons still living, 
chains were placed across the streets in certain 
localities to prevent carriages from passing and 
by their noise disturbing the worship of the con- 
gregations. So still were the streets and so 
thickly clustered were the downtown churches at 
one time, that it was said the energetic voice of 
Dr. Livingston, of the Middle Dutch Church, on 
Nassau Street, could be distinctly heard by two 
neighboring congregations. 

When the wedding festivities which had 
brought me to New York were finally concluded 
a family council determined that I must imme- 
diately be sent to school. The private school of 
Mr.Jeremiah J. Greenough, at 82 Franklin Street, 
was chosen as the scene of¢my apprenticeship to 
learning. The number of pupils here was limited 
to twenty, and there were seldom more than 
twelve or fifteen in attendance. Our temple of 
learning was a modest two-story brick house, and 
our schoolroom occupied the entire front of the 
second story. In the yard was a famous apricot 
tree, the taste of whose delicious fruit still lingers 
in my mouth. Mr. Greenough was a faithful and 
successful teacher, conscientious to a fault and 
unsparing of punishment. At the end of three 
years and a half I left him with regret, having 
then read the six books of Virgil in Latin, and 
the ‘‘Reader” in Greek, and being at eleven 
years of age almost equipped for college, and pos- 
sessed of a marvelous memory. I had been his 
favorite scholar, and he regretted always that he 
had never been able to drive the spirit of mischief 
out of me. I think that his own pre-eminent so- 
briety was a perpetual temptation to some of us 
to break out of bounds. How many of my com- 
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panions of forty-five years ago are alive I do not 
know, but they stand before me now in the flush 
and strength of youth, as I may perhaps see them 
again some time, when we have found the fount- 
ain of a new youth and are done forever with 
schools and schoolmasters. 

Let me call them up in review. There was 
George H. Suckley, afterward surgeon in the 
regular army, and medical director of a corps in 
the late war. He took me under his wing at the 
beginning, and fought my first battles for me. 
George De Forest Lord, well known in law and 
social circles ; and Smith E. Lane, who has since 
filled positions of promise, were also among the 
older boys. Bowie Dash, now a grave and rever- 
end vestryman of Trinity Parish, who was one of 
the junior pupils, caught a tremendous “ lick- 
ing ” the day I entered the school (I caught many 
a one later on), and sent me home in mortal ter- 
ror. Ifenry Ogden, Gracie Ulshoeffer, Joshua 
Isaacs, Andrew Patrullo But I forget that the 
present generation regards our muster roll as the 
back number of a musty old publication, and 
would rather turn to something new. 

In April, 1846, I entered Trinity School, at 
%6 Varick Street, of which the Rev. Dr. Morris 
was rector. There I found one hundred and fifty 
scholars, severe discipline, a head who rioted with 
the boys during play hour and thought nothing 
of whipping a dozen or so immediately afterward, 
and a school of which we were all proud. There 
I found myself ready for college in the course of 
two years, and kept back by reason of my youth. 
I was small for my age, and wore a roundabout 
even after I had entered college; but Dr. Morris 
used to give me his Latin or 
Greek class sometimes, and 
would lay his rattan on the 
desk and say, “Felix, if any 
boy looks crooked at thee, 
just show him this, and then 
we will take him into Blue- 
beard’s closet and show him 
the seven ghosts.” 

Morris was a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and 
was very proud of his Irish 
blood, but liked to affect the 
Quaker dialect, which, in his 
case, made a ridiculous com- 
bination. Rollicking and riot- 
ous in his moods, he would 
roar out across the room : 


‘* Johnny T, 
Dear little b, 
How does thee d? 
Come hither to me!” 
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Then he would proceed to thrash the unfortunate: 
youth ‘‘ within an inch of his life,” as he some- 
times promised. There was no romance in this 
harshness, but parents did not object at that time, 
and it illustrates the spirit and methods of the . 
people of a past generation. To-day Dr. Morris. 
would be an anachronism, and might find his Blue- 
beard in a police magistrate. I must honestly 
confess, though, that I think his rattan did more 
good than harm. 

Soon after entering Trinity School I was pres- 
ent with the rest of the school at the consecration 
of Trinity Church, which the present generation. 
already calls ‘‘ old Trinity,” and takes for an an- 
tique. The consecration took place on Ascension 
Day, in May, 1846, and was a grand affair. Our 
rector, Dr. Morris, read the first lesson, the prayer 
of King Solomon at the dedication of the Tem- 
ple, in his most sonorous style, and we boys ad- 
mired him from the benches in the middle aisle. 
He wore his silk gown and college cap. A year 
later I became one of the choir boys of old Trin- 
ity. Dr. Hodges, who was Doctor of Music of 
the University of Oxford, was organist, and 
drilled his sixteen young choristers four times 
aweek. In a magazine article, not long ago, I 
saw a picture of the modern drill of the Trinity 
boys, who were seated on either side of the organ- 
ist ut the piano. That was not the way our sturdy 
drillmaster went to work with us. We were not 
allowed to sit down, but stood up for two hours. 
at a time as we practiced. Nor did we wear sur- 
plices ; public opinion would not have tolerated 
them. We sang in the organ loft at the rear of 
the church, ard in addition to the sixteen boys. 


M‘GOWAN’S CREEK. 
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there was a double quartet 
choir of men and women. 
For a time Mrs. Sinclair (as 
she chose to be called), the 
divorced wife of Edwin 
Forrest, the actor, led one 
quartet. Dr. Hodges and 
his wife, who was a sister, 
I believe, of Professor 
Clement C. Moore, ardently 
supported her cause. 

As for amusements, there 
was no lack in those days. 
On Saturdays, Mr. Green- 
ough used often to take half 
a dozen boys with him on 
excursions out of town. 
We took our lunch baskets 
with us, and would take a 
long walk through shaded 
streets and lanes, passing 
green fields and bits of 
forest, to the new reservoir 
at Forty-second Street, 
where the old * Middle 
Road ” crossed the present 
Fifth Avenue. Or we went 
to Fort Gansevoort, then 
standing at the foot of the 
Great Kill Road, now Gan- 
sevoort Street, on the North 
River front. It was a 
round brick structure, like 
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the fort on the west side of Governor’s Island, and 
was then ascene of desolation within and without. 
It was a lonely neighborhood, but the vivid im- 
agination of boyhood peopled it with the heroes of 
1812, and it was a favorite spot with us. On 
rare occasions we went by stage to Harlem, then 
a sleepy, well-shaded little hamlet, whose two 
churches, built of wood, painted white and adorned 
with green blinds, are the only points still con- 
spicuous in my memory. But there were real 
woods close at hand, brooks and ponds with live 
fish in them, wild passes and: rocky heights, on 
which stood earthworks and stone fortifications ; 
and there were wild flowers and wild birds, snakes 
and squirrels, and whatever else could delight the 
heart of a boy. Thus it came about that the Isl- 
and of Manhattan came to be in my eyes the most 
beautiful spot on earth. I learned to know the 
beauties of Kip’s Bay, of Tubby Hook and of 
the “ birch-bark country” above Fort Washing- 
‘ton, the legendary loveliness of Kingsbridge and 
the valley of the Spuyten Duyvil, the gloomy 
glory of McGowan’s Pass, the cultivated comeli- 
ness of Bloomingdale, the sweet simplicity of 
Harlem, and the varied and unapproachable 
charms of the Hell Gate region. Did I not 
know when the peach tree would blossom in our 
back yard, and the grapevine leaves begin to 
-shade the porch ; when the lilac bushes in the 
park would put forth their fragrance, and the 
magnolias their flowers ? Had I not learned when 
the bluebird would go to housekeeping in the 
horse-chestnut tree, and the oriole hang her nest 
on the branch of the sycamore in front of our 
house ? What more would a boy need to make 
him love his city home? I look back through 
the gathering shadows of half a century of life 
on this fair island, and thank God that He led 
my childish feet to so pleasant a spot, and opened 
my eyes to its loveliness. 

But there were other amusements for the chil- 
dren, as well as for their elders. Who can forget 
the American Museum of old times? In 1842 
the world of little ones first saw General Tom 
‘Thumb, the dwarf, and made acquaintance with 
Barnum’s famous mermaid. Then there was the 
“‘lecture room,” in which all sorts of perform- 
ances, including roaring farces, were given, and 
which were attended by ministers and austere 
men and women who would not have risked their 
souls in a theatre for any amount of money. 
There was another museum on Broadway, oppo- 
site the City Hall Park. It was sometimes known 
as Peale’s, and sometimes as the New York Mu- 
seum. The same paper which contained the no- 
tice of my father’s marriage contained a card 
from the museum management announcing a 
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reduction of the price of admission to a shilling, 
and assuring the public that everything is “ per- 
fectly genteel” at that standard. It would ap- 
pear that the times were hard even then, and the 
city had not recovered from the panic of 1837. 
The Park Theatre announced that it would re- 
open on August 22d, at reduced prices, admission 
to the boxes being seventy-five and fifty cents, to 
the pit thirty-seven and a half cents, and to the 
gallery twelve and a half. This reduction was 
said to be ‘* in consequence of the distressed con- 
dition of every kind of business.” Among the 
prominent actors in the “stock,” whose names 
shine in the permanent annals of the stage, were 
Burton, Fisher and Placide, and Mrs. Knight. 

Edwin Forrest was then receiving the plaudits 
of the ‘“‘ Bowery boys” at the Chatham Street 
Theatre in his favorite part of Jack Cade. At 
Niblo’s the Ravels were carrying all before them 
in their wonderful pautomimes, one of which, 
*Red Gnome and White Warrior,” I remember 
to have witnessed with mingled terror and de- 
light. At the Bowery Theatre Booth was the 
great attraction. “Tom” Hamblin played Jago 
to his Othello, and the part of Cassio was taken 
by J. W. Wallack, Jr., while “‘the beautiful and 
artless Desdemona” (thus the advertisement ran) 
was represented by Mrs. Flynn. War plays were 
popular then as now, and on the night of Mr. 
Booth’s benefit a new nautical drama, entitled 
“«Stewart’s Capture,” founded on a naval fight in 
the War of 1812, was presented for the first time. 
The hero, Commodore Stewart, was the grand- 
father of Charles Stewart Parnell. 

The New York of 1842 was a quiet little city 
of four hundred thousand inhabitants, which 
ended at Union Square and was sparsely settled 
above Bond Street. Shipyards extended along 
the East River front from Clinton Street to the 
Stuyvesant Swamp, and the ruins of the burned 
House of Refuge still cumbered the site of the 
present Madison Square. The Harlem Railroad 
extended only as far as Harlem village ; but they 
were breaking ground in Putnam County to con- 
nect it with Albany. John Jacob Astor, reputed 
to be worth from fifteen to twenty millions, was 
the richest man in the city, and Stephen Whitney, 
who lived in Bowling Green Place, was believed 
to hold second place. Vanderbilt’s ‘‘ independent 
opposition ” line of steamboats was running to 
Newport and Providence, and the idea had never 
entered the old commodore’s head that his grand- 
sons would lead fashion at Newport and be en- 
rolled in the aristocratic Four Hundred of modern 
New York. Daguerreotype likenesses were a nov- 
elty, and it was announced that they would be 
taken in ‘‘all kinds of weather.” 
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The cost of living was not expensive as com- 
pared with present prices. The new Astor House, 
and the old City Hotel which oceupied the site of 
the Boreel Building on lower Broadway, charged 
one dollar a day for transient guests, and the best 
of board could be had at a fashionable boarding 
house for four dollars a week. Rents were reason- 
able. The upper part of the house 312 Broadway 
was offered for rent from September, 1842, to 
May, 1843, for $140, and half of the house 388 
Broadway for $300. 

Then, as now, the militia kept themselves in 
the public eye. The Tompkins Blues, which had 
been camped for several days on Staten Island, 
returned to the city, and were escorted up Broad- 
way to their armory by Captain Story’s Union 
Riflemen. Among newspapers, the 7ribune was 
forging to the front under the powerful leader- 
ship of Horace Greeley ; the Herald was receiving 
almost as many blows as dollars ; the Sun, under 
the conduct of the Beach family, was fighting 
everybody; and it was about this time that 
William Cullen Bryant, editor of the Lvening 
Post, attempted one morning to horsewhip Ed- 
itor Stone of the Commercial Advertiser, on the 
sidewalk of the City Hall Park. The politicians 
were busy as usual, of course. Judge Morris was 
.Mayor ; and among the Aldermen were Henry L. 
Davies, afterward Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals; Francis R. Tillou, subsequently Re- 
corder ; Elijah F. Purdy, the future ‘‘ war horse ” 
of the Democracy ; Caleb 8. Woodhull, afterward 
Mayor. There was not a single liquor dealer in 
the Board, and the members served without pay. 
Mr. Seward was completing his term as Governor, 
and bent on declining a renomination. The Whig 
newspapers extolled him to the skies, derided 
President John Tyler as ‘‘his accidental excel- 
lency,” and announced in advance their adhesion 
to Henry Clay as their next candidate for the 
Presidency. 

The war with the Seminole Indians in Flor- 
ida having been finally closed in August, 1842, by 
Colonel Worth (whose monument now faces 
Madison Square), as set forth in a proclama- 
tion from Washington, the politicians decided 
that it was just the time to build a new post 
office, and proposed that the government should 
purchase the “‘ Brick Meeting ” plot, bounded by 
Nassau and Beekman Streets and Park Row. It 
was occupied by the brick Presbyterian church, 
over which the Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring had 
presided for more than thirty years, and his large 
and wealthy congregation were thinking seri- 
ously of moving uptown. The clergy were loath 
to leave the vicinity of the old Dutch town for the 
suburbs, and they clung there to the last moment. 
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' The Rev. Dr. Phillips preached in the Wall 
Street Presbyterian Church; Dr. Knox, Dr. 
Brownlee and Dr. De Witt in the Dutch churches 
in Nassau and in Fulton Streets; Dr. Parkinson 
was pastor of the First Baptist Church, in Gold 
Street ; Dr. Milnor, formerly a Representative in 
Congress from Pennsylvania, was the eloquent 
rector of St. George’s Church, in Beekman Street ; 
there was a Moravian church in Fulton Street, 
and a Methodist house of worship in John Street. 
This latter church alone of all the group still re- 
mains to keep watch and ward over the ancient 
ramparts, 

A voyage to Europe was a novelty in those 
days, and only undertaken after long and ample 
consultation. Packets were still in favor with the 
conservatives, the loss of the steamship President 
with all on board, in the previous year, having 
given a terrible shock to thecommunity. Though 
the United States had been the first to cross the 
ocean by steam, the Savannah, launched in this 
city and furnished with engines built at Morris- 
town, having crossed to Liverpool and thence gone 
to St. Petersburg in 1819, it was difficult to find 
business for American steamships, and in the au- 
tumn of 1842 it was announced that the Great 
Western and the Sirius would probably be with- 
drawn. A similar fate met the Collins line, later 
on, which struggled in vain with a series of ap- 
palling casualties against which no human fore- 
sight could have made provision. The clipper 
ships launched from the East River yards, which 
we boys often visited on a Saturday in summer, 
were models of beauty, and their speed and luxu- 
rious furnishing made the ocean voyage under 
saila pleasure. Some of these ancient packets still 
haunt our waters, but in a sorry and debased old 
age. Their masts have disappeared, their bright 
paint is gone, and they follow meekly in the tow 
of a sputtering little tug, in the humble capacity 
of coal barges. 

As I passed through a dingy little street a few 
days ago I looked up and suddenly recognized a 
shabby old house to which I felt like taking off 
my hat. I remembered it as one of several in the 
byways of the city where lived in my boyhood a 
few dear friends of my grandmother. ‘They were 
mostly widows and maiden ladies of colonial de- 
scent, and their small houses were models of neat- 
ness, and invariably made pleasant by an unpre- 
tentious but genuine hospitality. Over the man- 
telpiece there sometimes hung a sabre, and some- 
times a commission in the Continental Army signed 
by John Hancock, President of Congress. The 
eyes of the cheery women who made so brave a 
fight for their homes brightened whem the boy 
asked the meaning of those tokens of the past. 
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When in these later days that have sown snow 
upon my head I pass through the neighborhood 
in which these ladies lived, I look through the 
dingy walls of the old houses and see my grand- 
mother in her chair of state, her knitting in her 
hand, with her cat at her feet, listening courte- 
ously to the chirping of her visitors. That was 
a day in which money did not always count, and 
people were weighed in a balance of blood and 
character, manhood and womanhood. The sight 
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memory the years that are past, and its consola- 
tion is to look forward to a future which shali be 
linked with the most precious of its remem- 
brances. Now, after the lapse of half a cent- 
ury, I can understand what my grandmother was 
thinking about when she would drop her knitting 
in her lap and gaze into space for many a long, 
quiet minute. When I asked her what was the 
matter, she would turn to me with a smile that 
made her look like her portrait that was painted 


‘*T WAS ONLY REMEMBERING.” 


of my grandmother Joing honor to these guests 
always filled me with a feeling of awe, and if by 
chance I broke into the room like a youthful 
thunderbolt, I presently crept softly to her side, 
touched my lips to her cheek that had kept its 
ruddy tinge to three-score and ten, and, sitting 
at her feet, listened with an interest that never 
flagged to the serial story of an older New York 
which these busy talkers were never weary of 
telling. 

It is the delight of age to live over again in 


when she was a girl, in the radiance of her young 
beauty, and say: ‘‘ Nothing, Felix; I was only 
remembering.” As her words come back to me 
I cannot help feeling that I would be sadly dis- 
appointed if, when I had discovered her street 
and number in the city of many mansions, and 
had entered the door with the joyous anticipations 
of my boyhood on earth, I did not find her beau- 
tiful in the crown of her years as I remember 
her, with her knitting in her hand and her cat at 
her feet. 


THE FOUR UNIFORMS OF THE GERMAN CAVALRY. 


ARMIES OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE, 


By THomMAs DONNELLY, 


THE rumor of war is ever prevalent in Europe, 
and the cloud of impending conflict is supposed 
to hang without intermission over either shore of 
the Rhine, the Danube or the Bosphorus, while 
‘the horizon of European politics perpetually dark- 
ens with the smoke of artillery or glistens with 
the sheen of bayonets. The actual conflict, how- 
ever, only breaks out at comparatively long inter- 
vals, no matter how numerous or startling the in- 
tervening war scares may be. But as long as war, 
or, rather, the contingency of war, continues such 
an important factor in the calculations of Eu- 
rope’s statesmen, just so long must it continue to 
be a topic of absorbing interest in the Western as 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

It is certain that at no period in the world’s his- 
tory has the military art and its practical applica- 
tion to the organization of national defenses re- 
ceived so much attention as at the present time, 
nor has the average of military organization in the 
different European countries ever before reached 
2 point so near perfection. The map of the Con- 
tinent is spread before us, and, like a great chess- 
board with the pieces strategically arranged, it 
represents to our observation a panorama of op- 
posing nations, each of which is watching its 
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neighbor with a jealous and distrustful eye—ever 
on the alert to seize an advantage or to prevent 
its passive adversary obtaining one. It is true 
that alliances have been numerous of late between 
some of the powers, but such alliances are at best 
merely the result of individual selfishness and ap- 
prehension, and have not for their basis any true 
sentiment of brotherhood or international unity. 
For instance, there is the Dreibund, or Triple Al- 
liance, comprising Germany, Austria and Italy, 
and of which we have heard so much during the 
last two years. ‘This alliance, though presumably 
a merely defensive one against the designs of 
France and Russia, was perfectly capable of be- 
coming purely offensive, through motives of na- 
tional aggrandizement, on the part of the coun- 
tries composing it. On the other hand, the un- 
derstanding between France and Russia might have 
developed a policy of aggression sufticiently dan- 
gerous to the peace and autonomy of other na- 
tions. It is never safe to allow too great a con- 
solidation of power—overcentralization is contrary 
to the principles of political freedom. There is 
one view of these international alliances which is 
frequently taken, and undoubtedly it is worthy of 
careful consideration. This view is that where 
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several nations are banded together for purposes 
of common action, if need be, against other sim- 
ilar combinations, the balance of power is more 
evenly kept, and the danger of aggression upon 
either side is lessened. Because, where all are 
about equally strong, the aggressive initiative is 
less likely to be taken by any. Meanwhile, the 
cables continue busy sending us the perennial 
“‘war scare” news every now and then. 

It is not intended in the present sketch to deal 
at any length with the purely political or scien- 
tific aspects of the military question in Europe. 
The aim is rather to discuss briefly, and as enter- 
tainingly as may be, the general points of interest 
connected with the various armies, touching upon 
such matters as the comparative strength of each 
armament and the peculiar characteristics of those 
troops which are distinctively national. 

As Germany and France are more likely than 
any other nations of the European Continent to 
become involved in war, because of their heredi- 
tary rivalry and the jealousy and desire for re- 
venge engendered by the war of 1870, it seems 
fitting that we should glance first at the army 
of the German Empire. 

There is a general conscription in force in 
Germany, which makes the entire nation a vast 
recruiting ground. Every male subject of Em- 
peror Wilhelm is liable to military service between 
the ages of seventeen and forty-two years. This 
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is modified by certain qualifying conditions which 
make the actual number of Germans under arms 
in the regular service about 430,000 men. This 
is the strength of the army during time of peace, 
and is as muchas the national exchequer can 
stand. But if war should occur, at least 2,800,000 
men could be mustered in; yet to accomplish 
this it would be necessary to draw upon all the 
military reserves of the empire. Though the ac- 
complishment of German unity centralized the 
chief military command in the Emperor, during 
peace the influence of local tradition still prevails, 
many principalities still retain considerable of 
their former local administrative powers. In 
Bavaria, for example, the direction of military 
affairs is really local both as regards the finances 
and the command, and this also applies to the 
Duchy of Brunswick, Saxony and Wurtemburg, 
save as regards finances, the latter being a matter 
of Imperial concern. The troops of Bavaria still 
retain their old independent uniform of light 
blue and green. 

It is excessively slow work for the German 
soldier to rise to the higher grades. Everyone 
must serve as a private for fully three years, and 
can neyer be anything higher unless he re-engages 
himself. Noncommissioned officers are divided 
into five grades: Unter-offizier, or corporal; 
Sergent, or lance sergeant; Vice Feldwebel, or 
color sergeant; Feldwebel, or sergeant major; 
Porte-epee-faehnrich, or ensign—who is some- 
what higher than his comrades, because he has 
qualified through special examination and can 
become a second lieutenant by passing through 
one of the military academies. 

Commissioned officers have six distinct grades : 
second lieutenant, lieutenant, captain, major, 
lieutenant colonel and colonel. The promotion 
of these is peculiarly arranged. There are no 
fixed rules of promotion, but length of service is 
usually its basis, though the Emperor can and 
does distribute promotion according to his im- 
perial will. There are four grades of general 
officers: major general, lieutenant general, gen- 
eral of cavalry or infantry, and field marshal. 

Au extraordinary amount of attention is paid 
to the department of military science and intelli- 
gence. This great bureau is called the General 
Staff, and its unequaled organization is due to 
the genius and efforts of the late Von Moltke. 
No army in the world can produce anything to 
equal, for the same purpose, the German General 
Staff. 

Though all states of the empire have their own 
War Minister, these are in turn subordinate to 
the Imperial War Minister, who is head of the 
National Military Cabinet. As the German Army 


is divided into eighteen separate army corps, these 
are subject to the supervision of five inspectors, 
through whom the Emperor keeps in touch with 
every section of the immense general organiza- 
tion. 

Before referring to the individual regiments of 
the German Army, especially those with which 
foreign nations are most familiar, it is well to 
consider briefly the condition of the German sol- 
dier as regards the discipline to which he is obliged 
to submit. 

For years it has been known that German sol- 
diers are subjected to much brutal treatment at 
the hands of their drillmasters and officers. The 
strict rules which govern the conduct of officers 
toward their inferiors in the English service, and 
even in our own little regular army, do not pre- 
vail generally in Europe, and are especially con- 
spicuous by their absence in the German service. 
So common is the 
practice there on 
the part of officers 
who are drilling or 
inspecting a squad 
of striking a pri- 
vate in the face or 
kicking him in the 
shins, upon either 
the slightest or no 
provocation, that 
the following anec- 
dote will serve to 
illustrate the gen- 
eral callousness 
with which such 
occurrences are re- 
garded: Last year 
a pamphlet, writ- 
ten by a Prussian 
cavalry sergeant, 
was published in 
Strasburg. It de- 
scribed the antics 
of a certain major 
of the German 
Army who had 
made a regular 
practice of beating 
and kicking his 
men. He would 
strike them across 
the face, upon pa- 
rade, and commit 
other acts of bru- 
tality and violence, 
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customed had everyone become to this sort of 
thing, that in the present instance it was looked 
upon as nothing more than the usual routine of 
“discipline,” until at length the major’s conduct 
grew so ferocious and outrageous that his sanity 
came into question. An inquiry being ordered 
by the authorities into his condition, it was dis- 
covered that the officer was insane, and it was 
concluded from the evidence that he had been in 
that condition for probably several years. Yet 
he had held a position of authority during all that 
time! A number of American tourists had wit- 
nessed his violent behavior toward his men. 

Of all sections of the German Army the Prus- 
sian is the finest. Prussia supplies the backbone 
of the army, just as it has for centuries led the 
vanguard of Teutonic empire. In the wonderful 
campaign of 1866 Prussia routed within six weeks 
the united forces of Austria, Hanover and the 


every day in the 
week. But so ac- 
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Southern German 
states. This “staying 
power” is doubtless due 
to the Prussian blood, 
which is a mixture of 
Slay and Teuton. Even 
yet, along the banks of 
the Spree, in Branden- 
burg, the peasants speak 
the Wendic dialect, a 
species of Slavonic. 
The Prussians excel in 
stature and physique, 
and they possess the 
further essential ele- 
ments of good soldiers 
in being specially 
amenable to discipline. 
From Prussia come the 
Uhlans, the pride of the 
German cavalry, the 
dashing blue-coated 
lancers whose record is 
a part of history. 

The more famous among the German regi- 
ments bear nicknames, by which they are popu- 
larly known all over the country. These national 
pet names must soon disappear, for they will no 
longer possess any meaning when the impending 
changes in the uniforms are carried into effect. 
The famous White Cuirassiers are called Mehl- 
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saccke, or flour bags. 
The First Regiment of 
Foot Guards is called 
by the people Blech- 
koppen, or sheet-iron 
heads—because of their 
bright metal helmets ; 
and the Second Foot 
Guards, Hopfenstangen, 
or hop poles, on account 
of their height ; the 
First Grenadiers, Kar- 
tofelpeller, or potato 
peelers; the Sharp- 
shooters, Laubfroesche, 
or bullfrogs, because 
their uniforms are 
green; the Hussars, 
Glihwuermer, or fire- 
bugs, because they wear 
a mixture of green and 
scarlet, and the Pioneers 
are called Regenwuerm- 
er, or earthworms. 
There are nicknames for the various branches of 
the service as well as for the different regiments. 
The Imperial Guard, as a body, is called Ilam- 
meln, or ewes ; the cavalry, Sandhausen, or sand 
hares; the infantry of the line, Feldratzen, or 
field rats ; and the artillery, Kuhsoldaten, or cow 
soldiers—the exact meaning of the latter nick- 
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Name no one can explain, nor can its origin be 
traced. 

The majority of the German uniforms are sober- 
hued, being chiefly blue and black. The nearest 
approach to gay colors is seen in the hussars 
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away. Blumenthal, Chief of Staff to the late 
Emperor “ Unser Fritz,” is about the only one 
left. Count von Waldersee, at present chief in 
command of the army, has never had an oppor- 
tunity to exploit himself. It is known only that 
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and cuirassiers, who wear respectively red and 
white. 

If Germany were to go to war to-morrow, she 
would have to depend upon comparatively un- 
tried generals. The heroes of the past thirty 
years, who led her victorious legions, have passed 


Von Moltke liked him, and pushed him forward, 
believing him to be a man of parts. 

In its present state of organization the French 
Army can probably claim rank alongside the 
German; in numbers it already exceeds the 
latter by about 60,000 men. The peace effective 
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of the French Army is at present upward of 
492,000 men. This number is divided into eight- 
een army corps, each containing two divisions of 
infantry, one battalion of chasseurs, one brigade 
of four squadrons of cavalry, one artillery bri- 
gade, a battalion of engineers, three companies 
of transport troops, etc. In time of peace each 
of these corps is local- 
ized, or posted in one 
particular section cf the 
country, wherein it re- 
mains stationed, with 
its war supplies, during 
the continuance of 
peace. 

Frenchmen are sub- 
ject to service in the 
army for a period of 
twenty consecutiv 
years, unless specially 
exempted. The first five 
years are passed in the 
Regulars, the next four 
years in the Regular Re- 
serve, then five years in 
the Territorial Army, 
followed by six more in 
the Territorial Reserve. 
Very strictly has this 
conscription law been 
carried out, and the 
result has been that, as 
mentioned above, the 
numerical strength of 
the French Army is 
greater than that of the 
German foe. The reg- 
ular forces consist of 
880,000 men, 50,000 of 
whom are constantly on 
foreign service in Al- 
geria; 220,000 are at- 
tuched to the bureaux, 
and 20,000 belong to the 
Customhouse and For- 
esters’ battalions. There 
are 144 infantry regi- 
ments of the line, 30 
battalions of chasseurs, 
4 Zouave regiments, 4 regiments of Turcos, 3 
battalions of African light infantry, 4 regiments 
of fusiliers and 1 regiment of convicts organized 
as pioneers. France accepts foreigners as recruits. 
for her army, and to provide hospitality for these 
the regular army includes two distinct regiments, 
known as the Régiments des Etrangers, or For- 
eign Legion. During the war of 1870 an am- 
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bulance corps was raised in Dublin, Ireland, for 
the French service, and several well-known Irish- 
men fought under the tricolor, among whom was 
James O’Kelly, ex-correspondent of the New York 
Herald, who so narrowly escaped death in Mexico 
at the time of Maximilian’s downfall. The For- 
eign Legion does a great part of its service in 
Algeria. 

The infantry is the 
finest part of the French 
Army. The men are of 
low size, of light weight 
and wonderfully agile, 
and they can march, 
climb, ‘and wield the 
bayonet in close en- 
counters with unusual 
endurance, facility and 
skill. The one point in 
which the French in- 
fantryman fails is 
marksmanship. 

It is a somewhat curi- 
ous but indisputable 
fact that Frenchmen 
are poor horsemen. To 
this, and the additional 
fact that horses are 
scarce in France, may 
be attributed the com- 
parative inferiority of 
French cavalry. It has 
been _ authoritatively 
stated that the Germans 
could put in the field 
twice as large a cavalry 
force as France could 
command. Great efforts 
have been recently made 
to render this arm of 
the French service more 
effective. The cavalry 
consists of 12 regiments 
of cuirassiers, 23 of dra- 
goons, 20 of chasseurs 
& cheval, 12 of hussars. 
4 of chasseurs d’Af- 
rique, and 3 of Spahis. 
‘The dragoons and light 
cavalry can if necessary be formed into a corps 
of infantry sharpshooters, they having been spe- 
cially drilled and instructed with a view to thus 
utilizing them. While acting in the latter capac- 
ity they have received the highest encomiums 
from the foreign military critics who annually 
witness the army manceuvres. 

The vital necessity of an efficient artillery was 
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demonstrated to France during the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. So greatly did this impress the author- 
ities, that ever since 1870 they have expended con- 
stant attention and lavish expense upon the 
improvement of this arm of the service. There 
are now nearly 500 more mounted pieces in the 
French artillery than the Germans could produce. 
They are of the Bange type, of French design and 
manufacture. The aggregate number of French 
pieces reach nearly 1,900, while Germany has only 
about 1,400. The French have 19 regiments of 
field artillery, of 12 batteries each ; 19 regiments 
of 8 field batteries, and 3 horse batteries; 16 
batteries of heavy artillery, of 6 guns each; 2 
regiments of bridge batteries; 3 rocket compa- 
nies ; 12 Algerian batteries, and 6 mountain bat- 
teries. 

The Engineer Corps has 4 regiments of sappers 
and miners, with several railroad companies, and 
the commissariat department of 32 squadrons. 
Twenty of the latter are stationed in France, and 
the balance on service in Algeria. 

The great reserve force, called the Territorial 
Army, numbers 580,000 men and 37,000 officers. 
Troops of all arms are represented in the Terri- 
torial Army, which contains 145 regiments of in- 
. fantry and 9 of Zonaves ; 144 squadrons of cavalry 
and 4 of Algerian horsemen ; 18 regiments of ar- 
tillery, with 13 batteries in Algeria; 56 compa- 
nies of artillery transport corps, 18 battalions of 
engineers and 18 squadrons of regular commis- 
sariat and transport troops. 

About six years after the 
Franco-Prussian War a com- 
plete reorganization of the 
French General Staff took 
place. The old staff was com- 
posed of 513 officers. Under 
the present régime any oiticer 
securing a ‘‘General Staff” 
certificate is eligible for ap- 
pointment to the staff by the 
Minister of War. A General 
Staff certificate can be grant- 
ed by the High Military School 
after the candidate has gone 
through the regular course. 
But any officer whose rank is 
higher than that of captain is 
entitled to qualify for the 
General Staff by passing the 
final examination without un- 
dergoing the ordeal of the 
college course. The present = 2 
General Staff is composed of = 
800 officers, 150 clerks and 12 
geographers. 
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The old Imperial Guard of France—the coun- 
terpart of the English Foot Guards—which bore 
Napoleon’s eagles to ‘‘kingmaking victory,” have 
an equivalent to-day in the Garde Républicaine, 
which is permanently stationed in Paris, where 
its principal duties consist in the furnishing of 
sentries for the public institutions. It is about 
8,000 strong. The famous Zouaves, while they 
wear an Oriental uniform, are of course all native 
Frenchmen. - The Turcos are recruited in Al- 
geria, and are genuine dark-skinned sons of the 
Orient. The African infantry is composed of a 
species of negroes. 

The French Army is noted for the brilliant and 
varied colors of its uniforms, which possess a his- 
toric interest, being practically unchanged in fifty 
years. The infantry dress is still a blue tunic, 
with red trousers and epaulets ; the chasseur still 
wears the old-time coat of sky blue, while the 
cuirassier is costumed as of old in shining steel, 
and red and blue. The French regard the colors 
of the army uniforms, especially the red trousers 
of the infantry, with feelings akin to reverence. — 
No doubt they are wound up to a great degree 
with the military traditions of France. What 
their fate will be, in view of the prevailing and 
increasing tendency to abolish gay uniforms in 
favor of sober and inconspicuous colors, remains 
to be seen. 

The ‘‘Alpine Corps,” one of the most pictur- 
esque sections of the French Army, must not be 
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forgotten. Their dress is the native costume of 
the Savoyards accommodated to military require- 
ments. ‘Their Basque berets — resembling the 
round Scotch cap or bonnet—green velvet coats 
and knee breeches make a striking ensemble. I 
remember seeing them reviewed by Queen Vic- 
toria near Nice, eighteen months ago, when she 
expressed great admiration at their bearing. 
These Alpine soldiers are peculiarly lithe and 
agile. In war time they would be used for guard- 
ing the mountain passes into Italy. 

The Tonquinese contingent of the French serv- 


ice, raised in Tonquin, wears a mixture of the 
French uniform and native Chinese costume. 
The effect produced by a body of these Gallic- 
Mongolians is decidedly comic. One is irresist- 
ibly reminded of a Celestial version of the black 
Skidmore Guard. 

The Spahis are a local militia which has been 
organized in Algeria by the French, much on the 
same principle that we are now adopting in en- 
listing the Indians on the frontier. These black 
soldiers never leave Algeria. They were found 
very useful in the recent trouble between France 
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and the Sultan of Morocco in connection with 
the oasis on the desert near Teruan. 

The Senegalese troops are a native body of ne- 
groes, and as their name implies, serve under the 
French flag in the Senegal possessions. 

There are certain reasons which might conduce 
to give France an advantage over Germany when 
hostilities break ont once more between the two 
nations. In Germany Von Werder and Blumen- 
thal, the two surviving officers of note who held 
general rank in the war of 1870, have retired from 
active service, and are very aged. Von Waldersec, 
now in chief com- 
mand, was only a 
major in 1870, and 
is therefore inex- 
perienced as a war 
general. In France 
it is different. 
General Saussier, 
Commandant of 
Paris, and now at 
the head of the 
French Army, held 
a high command 
during the war, and 
would have all the . 
advantage of that 
experience in tak- 
ing his troops into 
the field. General 
de Galliffet, the 
most distinguished 
of living cavalry 
officers, and whose 
famous charge at 
Sedan caused the 
King of Prussia to 
involuntarily break 
out into expres- 
sions of admira- 
tion, would also be 
at the call of 
France; and he, 
too, was a drig- 
adier general in 1870, as was also General Miribel, 
the present French Chief of Staff. De Galliffet 
and Saussier, moreover, are each very little over 
sixty years of age. 

The law of compulsory military service enacted 
by the Russian Government in 1874 contained 
an exception in favor of the Circassians, the 
Czechs, the Rusniaks, the Mennonites, the na- 
tives of the Ural regions, Siberia, Turkestan and 
Transcaspia. Service is optional with these na- 
tionalities. The extraordinary diversity of race 
which distinguishes the make-up of the Russian 
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Empire accounts for this. It was felt by the 
Czar that a provision of exemption would be an 
act of justice to certain countries which, though 
component parts of the empire, might not be ani- 
mated by the same patriotic fervor characteristic 
of the true Slavonic Russian. The army includes 
Mongols, Scandinavians, Slavs, Germans, Turco- 
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mans, Esquimaux and Tcherkessians. 
sacks also are under a special law as regards serv- 


ice in the army. Out of Russia’s 107,000,000 
population, compulsory service applies to only 
about 80,000,000. 

Russia’s forces comprise the army and the 
Landwehr, or oppoltschenie. A Russian soldier 
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serves six years in the standing army, nine years 
in the reserve, and six years in the oppoltschenie, 
so that he is subject to military call from the age 
of nineteen to thirty-nine. Russia could place 
in the field 4,000,000 men in time of war. One 
half of this number would be regulars, and the 
other half militia. 

The peace effective of the regular army is 192 
regiments of infantry and 56 battalions of strelki, 
or: sharpshooters, aggregating 451,000 men and 
over 15,000 officers ; 56 regiments of cavalry and 
2 squadrons, a total of 51,270 men and 2,627 
officers; 342 batteries of artillery, with 1,532 
guns, 3,273 officers and 68,371 men; the en- 
gineer corps contains, inclusive of all ranks, 
20,278 engineers. Next comes the ‘standing 
reserve,” of 4,325 officers and 99,345 men; the 
“standing troops,” of 401 officers and 18,000 
men; the ‘local troops,” of 1,937 officers and 
97,778 men. Then there are the Cossacks and 
the irregulars. The Cossacks number 285 sotnias 
of horse, 50 sotnias of foot and 21 batteries—a 
total of 2,169 officers and 44,920 men. The ir- 
regulars number 5,776 horsemen. The grand 
total of all these figures is close on 900,000 men, 
which may be taken as the full peace strength of 
the regular army of Russia. Upon a war foot- 
ing these figures increase to 1,900,579 men, with 
366,354 horses and 3,876 guns. The annual cost 
of maintenance exceeds $150,000,000. 

The Czar is head of the army, but the actual 
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details of administration centre in the War Min- 
ister, with whom the Czar officially communicates 
through the Military Cabinet, the members of 
which are his aide-de-camp generals and generals 
of the suite. The Superior War Council, of which 
the War Minister is president, and the General 
Staff, similar to that of Germany, constitute the 
remaining administrative departments. There 
is an inspector general of the whole army, and 
under him are inspectors for each arm of the 
service. 

Russian officers acquire their commissions in 


-the following manner: They are selected from 


the Imperial Corps of Pages, which is composed of 
the scions of noble houses, who, after an instruc- 
tion of nine years’ duration in military science, 
are made ensigns or cornets in the guard or line. 
Officers are also appointed from the Yunker or 
cadet schools, one of which is attached to each 
branch of the service, and admission to which is 
obtained by passing an examination-—the can- 
didate being sixteen years old. Volunteers who 
have offered their services in advance of the con- 
scription can be appointed noncommissioned 
officers after several months’ service and the 
passing of a special examination. Promotion 
goes by seniority and selection in the lower 
grades, but in the higher grades seniority rules. 

The most famous regiment in the Russian 
Army is the Preobrashensky—part of the Imperial 
Guard. It was originally raised by Peter the 
Great. The first battalion of this regiment con- 
tains the tallest men in the Russian infantry. 
The other foot regiments of the guard are the 
Semeonoyski, the Ismaelovski, the Moskovski, 
the Parloyski, the Finnish Guard, the Lithua- 
nians and Volhynians, and the Grenadiers of Ke- 
koholm and St. Petersburg. All these corps are 
of extra physique. The dress is similar to that 
of the line : round, black astrakhan cap, with eagle 
and cockade ; a double-breasted green tunic, loose 
trousers and high boots. The present Czar, whose 
sympathies are entirely Slavonic, has counteracted 
the influence exerted by his father and‘ grand- 
father upon the uniforming of the army. The 
latter displayed strong German proclivities, and 
during their respective reigns the characteristics 
of the German uniform were prevalent every- 
where in the Russian service, the Prussian spiked 
helmet, or pickelhaube, being an ordinary sight. 
Now the Russian soldier wears nothing but a 
strictly Russian uniform, for that is the ukase 
of Alexander III. 

The Preobrashensky Regiment of the Guard, al- 
ready mentioned, is always commanded by “the 
Czarewitch. Catherine IT. was once its colonel, 
and entered St. Petersburg at its head. Ihave 
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been present on occasions when the Preobrashensky 
—drawn up on parade—has sung one of its war 
songs. Imagine the magnificent effect of 3,000 
voices simultaneously joining in the martial re- 
frain, the music bursting from the throats of 
men drawn up in warlike array, their arms and 
costume lending an additional charm and inter- 
est to the sound and scene. The Russian Cavalry 
of the Guard bears a high reputation for its or- 
ganization and physique. Its two divisions com- 
prise, firstly, the Horse Guards, the Cuirassiers 
of the Emperor, thé Cuirassiers of the Empress, 
and two regiments of Cossacks, all under com- 
mand of the Czarewitch ; and, secondly, the 
Horse Grenadiers, the Uhlans of the Guard and 
of the Emperor, the Emperor’s Hussars and the 
Grodno. Extremely picturesque are the costumes 
of all these. The Cuirassiers, for instance, wear 
white tunics, blue trousers, brass corselets and 
eagle-winged helmets. 

Among distinctively national Russian troops the 
Cossacks occupy first place. The Cossack pays 
no tax, but from eighteen to thirty-eight he must 
be at his Emperor’s call. The first three years he 
remains at home, learning all he can about the 
use of arms.’ Thereafter, till he reaches the age 
of thirty-three, he is on active service. The last 
five years he spends on in- 
definite furlough, which can 
only be interfered with in case 
of war, when he might be called 
to the colors to fill a vacancy. 
Ile receives pay, arms and am- 
munition from the War Depart- 
ment, but he himself supplies 
his horse, accoutrements and 
uniform. 

Self-reliance is the Cossack’s 
great virtue, and in contrast to 
the bulk of the Russian Army, 
mainly moujiks, he becomes 
most daring and_ resourceful 
when left to shift for himself. 
Nothing affrights him, and he 
rather conquers circumstances 
than yields to them. The most 
remote and glorious traditions 
of Muscovite conquest are in- 
separably bound up with the 
deeds of the fearless Cossack. 
The very fact that his uniform 
is a sort of native dress, sup- 
plied by himself, and that he 
brings to the performance of 
his military duties an instinct- 
ive devotion inherited and fos- 
tered amid the wild recesses of 
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his native regions, clothes his personality with a 
certain romance. 

The recent conquest of that great tract of Cen- 
tral Asia known to ancient geographers as Turco- 
mania enabled Russia to add to her army a valua- 
ble contingent, viz., the Tekke Turcoman Cavalry. 
After the fall of Merv and Bokhara these fierce 
Orientals were induced to attach themselves to 
the conqueror, hopeless though the task might 
have seemed. These Turcoman horsemen, with 
their high astrakhan caps, long, dark robes, and 
scimiters of ancient fashion, present a picture 
rich in color and historic interest. 

The Czar’s Circassian Cavalry Bodyguard are 
reliable soldiers, and can perform the most won- 
derful feats of horsemanship. I have seen them 
often spur their chargers to lightning speed, and 
then, sliding dexterously from their saddles, 
swing sidewise along the horse’s belly, take aim 
with their carbines, unerringly strike a distant 
target with their bullets, and then, with equal 
ease and dexterity, reassume their position in 
the saddle. 

To illustrate the tolerance of the Czar’s rule, 
it is interesting to mention that the Turcoman 
troops observe unmolested all the functions of 
their religion, while their standard bears upon 
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one side only the arms of the White Czar, the under command of English officers. This is a 
other being emblazoned with the emblems of fact which has been little, if at all, commented 
Islam. ‘The Turcomans also have men of their on, but it may have an important bearing dur- 
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own race for officers, under whom they move in ing future complications between England and 
large bodies, whereas in India the native troops Russia. 
who serve under England must move en masse The Finnish Regiment of Foot Guards is a his- 
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toric one. It has endeared itself to the Romanoff 
rulers since 1825, when it remained faithful to 
the Czar Nicholas during the conspiracy to de- 
throne him. 

Great is the affection and mutual confidence 
displayed in the Russian Army between officers 
and men. 
father,’’ and the 
treatment they re- 
ceive justifies the ex- 
pression. 

Peculiarly — obsti- 
nate are the Russian 
- soldiers when driven 
to the wall. From 
the time of Suvaroff 
it is not on record 
that they ever sur- 
rendered. Wherever 
they, as the besieged, 
have been forced to 
give way, their course 
invariably has been 
to burn or blow up 
the city, and either 
force their way out 
through the invest- 
ing army or retreat, 
leaving only shape- 
less ruins behind 
them. It is an ex- 
ploded idea to con- 
sider the Russian 
soldiers as essentially 
fierce. Their con- 
duct upon the field 
is marked by all the 
requirements of 
strictly civilized war- 
fare, and Archibald 
Forbes himself has 
more than once told 
me that the result of 
his observation of 
their conduct during 
the entire Russo- 
Turkish campaign of 
1877 convinced him 
that the Russian 
soldier is humane and docile, fierce only in that 
degree which the conditions of combat legitimizé 
and demand. ; 

The march of the Russian infantry is a long, 
steady movement, with sufficient swing in it to 
avoid any suggestion of unnatural restraint, and 
the general effect is very graceful and pleasing to 
the eye. 


The latter call their officers “‘little- 
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General Obrutscheff, Chief of the General Staff ; 
his assistant, General Kourupatkine, and General 
Komaroff, who presides over the Transcaspian 
provinces, are perhaps the most prominent Rus- 
sian generals of to-day. The Grand Duke Mi- 
chael is inspector general of the imperial forces. 

The combined armies of Austro-Hungary would, 
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if called into the field to-morrew, organized upon 
a war footing, constitute the grand total of 
1,276,000 men. Of this, the regular army claims 
872,000, inclusive of reserves, 310,000 to the Land- 
wehr, and 94,000 are reserves on the recruiting 
lists. An extra reserve, called the Landsturm, 
was created by the military law of 1882, and is 
composed of men between thirty-two and forty 
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years of age. Its exact present strength is un- 
certain. 

The River Leitha is a dividing line between 
the two great sections of the empire. Cisleithania 
comprises the German provinces of the empire ; 
also Galicia, Dalmatia and Bohemia. Transleith- 
ania includes Hungary, Croatia and Slavonia. 
The Emperor of Austria is also King of Hungary, 
and thus the imperial rule consolidates all these 
territories ; each section is autonomous as regards 
its local government, the Reichsrath administer- 
ing Austrian affairs, and the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment those of Hungary. The army and foreign 
relations are the only questions under exclusively 
imperial control. 

Austro-Hungary has three separate military 
organizations: the Regular Army; the Landwehr 
of Cisleithania, and the Honved Army, or Trans- 
leithanian Landwehr. Military service is com- 
pulsory. Every citizen aged twenty years is called 
on to serve, and continues a soldier for twelve 
consecutive years. Of this period three are passed 
in the standing army, seven in the reserve and 
two in the Landwehr. 

The Austrian Army contains fifteen army 
corps. The Emperor is chief in command. He 
issues his orders through the Military Chancel- 
lerie, and through this intermediary he reaches 
the three Ministers of National Defense. One of 
these is the Minister of War, who, with the Grand 
‘Duke Albrecht, is the real director of the Austrian 
Army. Archduke Albrecht, who is uncle to Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, is the hero of Gustozza, the 
brilliant victory won by Austria over the forces of 
Victor Emmanuel in 1866. 

The Austrian General Staff is controlled by the 
Emperor. Field Marshal yon Beck is its chief, 
with General von Herneck for assistant. The 
officers of the General Staff are partly distributed 
through the higher army commands, and partly 
engaged in the development of military sciences 
in the General Chancellerie. The artillery and 
engineers have each a general staff of their own. 

The standing army is composed of 102 regi- 
ments of the line, each of which, in addition to 
its number, bears the name of its ‘‘ proprietary 
colonel.” This is an entirely honorary title, con- 
ferred by the Emperor upon foreign personages 
of distinction. 

The following are the grades in the Austrian 
service: Caporal; Zugsfruehrer; Fuerwerker, 
or sergeant major; and Cadet-offizier-Stellver- 
treter, or officer’s substitute. The latter grade 
can only be attained by an examination at the 
Cadetten-schula. Austria has sixteen of these 
schools. Higher grades are: General - major ; 
Feldmarschall Lieutenant (respectively brigadier 
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and general of division) ; Feldszugsmeister, or 
general of an army corps; and lastly, Field 
Marshal, of which Grand Duke Albrecht is the 
only present representative. 

The most famous regiment in the service is the 
Fourth Infantry, raised in 1696, and called the 
Hoch-und-Deutschmeister (Grand Master of the 
German Knights.) 

In 1866 the prevailing Austrian uniform was 
white. This made the soldier a magnificent 
target for the enemy, and so dark blue was sub- 
stituted. The Jaegers (sharpshooters) wear a 
gray tunic and broad-brimmed hat, with a great 
plume of cock’s feathers fastened in it. The , 
Tyrolean Carabiniers have a brown and_ blue 
tunic, and their cockade of pheasant’s feathers 
produces a brilliant effect. The Hungarian 
Honved infantry wear trousers fitting as close 
to the leg as the skin itself. 

Truly justified is Austria in priding herself 
above all things upon her cavalry. It is an ideal 
force, both as regards dash, efficiency and _brill- 
lance of costume. Fourteen regiments of dra- 
goons are recruited in Bohemia and the German 
provinces, 11 regiments of Uhlans in Galicia and 
Croatia, and 16 regiments of hussars from Hun- 
gary and Transylvania. On or off parade, the 
Austrian cavalry officer is the very pink of fash- 
ion and style. The Royal Hungarian Guard, 
whose uniform is composed of scarlet, silver, and 
leopard skins, is a gorgeous body of men, and 
very warlike in mien. The artillery wear maroon 
brown. Count Pegasevitch is the most famous 
cavalry officer in Austria, 

Italy’s present state of military organization 
may be said to have originated in 1873, when 
General Reccotti proposed a scheme for placing 
the Italian Army upon a new footing. Another 
scheme was afterward proposed by General Mez- 
zaccopi. The government adopted a compromise 
between the two. 

The average annual cost of the Italian Army is 
190,000,000 lire. Service is compulsory upon all 
Italian subjects between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-nine, with the exception of convicted crim- 
inals. The annual number of conscripts who are 
actually available for service is 160,000. These 
are divided into three categories. The First and 
Second join the permanent army for eight years, 
the Mobile Militia four years, and for the remain- 
ing period, the Territorial Militia. The army 
comprises the men with the colors and those on 
unlimited furlough. The Mobile Militia is liable 
to be called out in time of war, or for training, 
or for the preservation of the civil peace. A 
member of the Territorial Militia must attend for 
instruction at least thirty days, spread over a pe- 
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riod of three years. The Third Category of the 
annual levy of recruits pass their whole nine- 
teen years of service in the Territorial Militia. 

About 3,000 volunteers are annually accepted, 
who serve for three years or for a special term. 
The nominal strength of the Army is 790,000 ; 
Mobile Militia, 330,000 ; and Territorial Militia, 
880,000. But of these about one-half are entirely 
untrained. For actual service the regular forces 
would probably number 430,000 men. The army 
has 12 territorial commands, 24 territorial divis- 
ions, and 87 districts for recruiting purposes. 
Each infantry company contains about 90 men. 

Alpine regiments are distinct in character, and 
are recruited from the border districts. 

Volunteers pay for their service in the cavalry 
2,000 lire per annum, and 1,500 lire for service 
in the infantry. Under these conditions a volun- 
teer’s service is made up thus: one year’s active 
service, seven years on furlough, four years in 
Mobile and seven years in Territorial Militia. 

The permanent army is thus arranged: The 
General Staff, the Staff Corps, the Artillery and 
Engineers, Infantry, Cavalry, Royal Carabiniers, 
Corps of Invalides, Sanitary Corps, Commissariat 
Corps, Corps of Paymasters, and the Veterinary 
Corps. 

The Artillery contains 12 regiments of field 
troops, 5 of fortress and 2 brigades of horse artil- 
lery, with 5 companies of artillery artificers and 1 
company of veterans. The officers number 1,434. 

The Engineer Corps has 4 regiments, with an 
additional one of pontoniers. 

There are 96 regiments of Infantry of the Line, 
each of 3 battalions, and a depot. The famed 
Bersaglieri comprise 12 regiments, each of 3 bat- 
talions of 4 companies, and a depot. The Alpine 
regiments are 6 in number, each of which have 
20 battalions, or 72 companies. 

The Cavalry makes a total of 22 regiments, of 
6 squadrons each, and depot. 

The Royal Carabiniers are composed of 11 Ter- 
ritorial Legions and 1 Legion of Pupil Cuarabi- 
niers. This body is really a police force similar to 
the French gendarmerie. 

The Corps of Invalides and Veterans has a staff 
and 4 companies. The Sanitary Corps contains 
742 medical officers, who are responsible for the 
sanitary arrangements of the army and the hos- 
pital service. The Commissariat Corps looks after 
subsistence and barrack quarters. It numbers 
346 officers. The Corps of Paymasters keeps the 
accounts of the army. The Veterinary Corps 
numbers 153 officers. 

To attain the rank of commissioned officer the 
candidate must be eighteen years old,’and have 
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served two years as a noncommissioned officer, or 
one year as a volunteer, or pass direct as lieu- 
tenant from a military institute. 

The Bersaglieri were formerly recruited in 
Northern Italy almost exclusively, but of recent 
years the tendency has been strong in the Italian 
Army to destroy the feeling of sectionalism, and 
the result is that now men from all sections of the 
country are found in the Bersaglieri. The latter 
troops, with their great plumes of feathers, roll- 
ing, jaunty, rhythmical gait, and lightning use 
of their limbs and arms, are soldiers of whom any 
country might be vain. 

The notable features in the changes of the 
armaments are the innovations in the matter of 
small arms, cannon, and death-dealing weapons in 
general. The French were the first to supplant 
the existing repeating rifle with the Lebel mag- 
azine gun, and it was they also who took the ini- 
tiative in the adoption of melinite, or smokeless 
powder. These unexpected innovations produced 
something resembling a scare on the other side of 
the Rhine, and the German Government forth- 
with began the task of turning the Mauser re- 
peater into a magazine gun, the latter having 
failed to give satisfaction. The Mannlicher rifle 
has since been adopted for the German Army, as 
well as an imitation of the Melinite. As to artil- 
lery, the Germans have adhered to the Krupp sys- 
tem, although according to most experts the 
French Bange gun is a far more serviceable 
weapon than any furnished by the great Essen 
foundries. The Mannlicher magazine gun, al- 
though of a different calibre, is also the arm of 
the Austrian service, while Russia, on the other 
hand, is rearming her forces with a rifle of the 
Lebel pattern. Russia’s artillery is still supplied 
by Krupp, to a great extent, but some of it is 
manufactured in Russia. Italy has the Vetterli- 
Vitali, and also gets its artillery from Essen. 

Great strides have also been made in rapid- 
firing artillery, and it is with some pride one 
notes the fact that in this field American ingenu- 
ity and inventiveness stands unrivaled. The 
Gatling, the Maxim and the Hotchkiss guns take 
precedence over all other inventions of the kind. 
They are in use in every large European army, 
and will play a prominent réle in the forthcom- 
ing great conflict. Ballooning is another modern 
feature of warfare, and if the French experiments 
now making prove successful, the possible anni- 
hilation of entire armies at very little risk and 
cost may be confidently looked forward to by all 
those who believe that the greater the slaughter 
the nearer the approach of the millennium of 
universal peace. 
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A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. 
Cuarrer XXVIL— Tue 


EITHER time nor chang- 
ed conditions could dis- 
guise her for an instant. 

Rose Gaff!” he ex- 
claimed, in profound 
astonishment. 

Deny him to his face ? 
Something about the 
man convinced her that 
such a course would be 
useless. 

She determined to throw herself updn_ his 
mercy. 

“© Oh, hush! hush!” she implored, her face as 
white as her Worth gown; ‘you will kill me, 
Mr. Hume, if you call me by that dreadful name 
—here.” 

His lightning glance flashed over her glistening 
little figure. 

‘What is the matter with the name ?” he 
said ; ‘Cand why may I not speak it here? Good 
Heaven! Rose, Jet me remind you of the circum- 
stances under which I last saw you.” 

“JT know—I know! I was drifting off to sea 
in an oarless boat, and you were struggling for 
life in deep water.” 

“* Perhaps you are not aware that I was actually 
accused of your murder, and held in durance for 
the same ? But for your cousin Bess, I might 
have been violently dealt with by my accusers.” 

She seized his arm in sudden panic. 

«Oh!—oh! Don’t mention Bess. We must 
not talk here—somebody will come searching for 
me, and surprise us. This way !” 

She ran toward a bow window, and darted be- 
hind its sheltering drapery. 

Ilume followed. 
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«‘T never dreamed,” she gasped, “of seeing you 
again—I had almost forgotten your existence.” 

‘«That is flattering !” he answered, with a half- 
suppressed smile. ‘*We parted—in the sea. We 
meet—at the Governor’s Ball. Pardon me—the 
meeting seems stranger than the parting.” 

“You are dying to ask me how I came here,” 
she faltered, “and in a dress like this. I have 
found friends—rich, powerful friends. You saw 
the letter which I wrote to Bess ?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘T was picked up in the boat, and brought to 
this city. A rich lady adopted me, and sent me 
to school. I live with her, and my name is Hill- 
yer—not Rose—no !” shuddering, ‘‘ but Mignon— 
it pleases those who now love me most to call me 
that. You must not ask anything more. I beg 
you, as a gentleman, to forget that you and I ever 
saw each other until this moment.” 

IIe was not slow to grasp her meaning. 
lean, tawny face grew very grave. 

« You deny your own name—your own pal 
life. Where is Bess ?” 

«Ido not know.” 

“Where is Andy Gaff ?” 

“TI do not know.” 

«“ Then you have ceased all communication with 
the people at Cape Desolation ?” 

““Yes. I am no longer of them, I tell you. 
You saw, with your own eyes, Mr. Hume, how 
unhappy I was there. Why should you wish me 
to remember the place, or anything in it ?” 

With a faint, sobbing cry, she fell on her knees, 
and clasped him suddenly in two beautiful arms. 

*“You alone know of my past,” she said. <‘‘ Re- 
main silent, and all will be well—speak, and I 
am lost. Can you, a strong man, set yourself to 
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destroy a feeble girl ? I ask only that yon keep 
out of my way, and leave me unnoticed. It is not 
difficult for you to do that. What right have you 
to meddle in my affairs ?—to interfere with mat- 
ters which in no way concern you ? You chanced 
once to see me in another place—under different 
circumstances. Why need you remember it now ? 
Rose Gaff perished months ago in that open boat. 
With Mignon Hillyer you have nothing to do. 
Oh, give me your word, Mr. Hume—your word ! 
You are upright and honorable, and will keep it 
sacred. Promise to shut your lips on my poor 
little secret—promise never to betray our former 
acquaintance to anyone !”” 

In spite of her theatrical attitude, his old pity 
for her revived instantly. Genuine anguish 
thrilled her voice—whitened her young face. She 
was in some false position, playing some double 
game, and, alas! struggling still against the 
chains which bound her. Could he consent to 
aid her—lend himself to her deceit ? No; but 
ler beauty and her despair touched him deeply. 

“ Rose,” he said, lifting her, pale and trembling, 
from the floor, ‘‘I wish to God that I had not 
met you to-night! It was an unlucky chance 
which brought me to this ball. Mind you, I have 
not danced before since the evening at the fish- 
house. Stop crying—you drive me wild! This 
is a bad business. Ido not like it. With what 
person, or persons, have you found a home ?” 

“‘With a woman—kind, rich, generous. I love 
her very dearly, and she loves me.” 

«And what story have you told her about your- 
self ?” 

“‘T decline to answer,” she replied, pale, but 
defiant. 

“My poor child, it is all plain to me. You 
have concealed your marriage, and assumed the 
réle of a free woman.” 

‘«‘ And if I have ?” she answered, with an un- 
easy play of color in her pale face, ‘‘ the deceit is 
an innocent one, for it concerns only myself.” 

“Rose,” he said, with paternal gravity, ‘let 
us reason together. You have the beauty of a 
Circe ; cannot you see that you invite great peril 
by the course you are pursuing ? God knows I 
pity you ; but a 

‘© Oh, if you pity me,” she cried, snatching the 
words from his lips, ‘‘keep my secret, Nigel 
fume !—for the love of God, keep my secret !” 

She was madly importunate. His whole nature 
revolted against hurting anything so lovely, so 
unfortunate. In the ballroom the music rose and 
fell, the dancers still capered over the waxed floors. 
In that curtained window Hume stood with the 
girl in silver white, gazing down upon her, sorely 
perplexed. 
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“* Now listen to me,” he said, at last; ‘«I can 
promise but one thing—to treat you as kindly as 
though you were my own sister. I am not the 
person to follow you about and make unpleasant 
disclosures—put that thought out of your mind 
at once. I shall not harm you, but I must keep 
you from doing harm to others. You are wrong— 
all wrong! No honest man or woman can ap- 
prove of you for a moment. My lips are sealed 
on the subject of our former acquaintance, and 
the existence of Andy Gaff, till such a time as 
you may, by some act of your own, compel me to 
open them.” 

With this promise, such as it was, she saw 
plainly that she must be content. The main 
thing now was to conceal from him her treachery 
toward Bess Hillyer. 

‘Your friend, Mr. Ilarold—I hope he is not 
here ?” she faltered. 

“‘Jack has gone West—you have nothing to 
fear from him. Let me tell you briefly what hap- 
pened to me, Rose, after your disappearance in 
the fog.” 

IIe did so. She listened. 
ance of interest. 

«« These things occurred a year and a half ago, 
he said. ‘‘I left the {cape on the very night of 
my release from the fishhouse, and have never 
heard from the place since. That girl Bess,” 
meditatively, was a noble creature! You must 
have been mad to shift your burdens to her shoul- 
ders, and then abandon her, as you did.” 

‘*Mad with despair—with the sickening hope- 
lessness of my life! An opportunity was offered 
me; I seized it. Iam not sorry !” with a fever- 
ish recklessness in her tone. 

“Well, settle that with your own conscience. 
But I have a word of advice for you—find out if 
Andy Gaff still lives !” 

“‘T feel—I know that he is dead !” she shud- 
dered. ‘‘ What may not have have happened at 
Hillyer’s Cove in eighteen long months ? God 
has given me my release before this time—I will 
not think otherwise !” 

‘*My poor child, make the proper inquiries, 
and you will probably find that Andy is very much 
alive. He was physically strong, and Bess, with- 
out doubt, has cared for him well. It will hardly 
do for you,” severely, ‘‘to act as though the de- 
sire cf your heart had really been granted you.” 

Tle was dismayed to see her quail and grow 
white. 

“IIe is—he must be dead!” she repeated, 
wringing her hands. ‘‘ He is lying in that Hillyer 
tomb, where all his woes and my own began. 
Do not intimate anything different. I cannot 
bear it !” 


But with no appear- 
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A dark suspicion flashed across Hume’s mind. 

“Who is the man,” he said, sternly, ‘‘ that has 
made you wish for Andy Gaff’s death ?” 

She broke from him quickly. . 

**T hear footsteps. We shall be discovered. I 
cannot stay another moment here,” she whispered, 
and slipped out of the embrasure, and vanished 
instantly. 

Follow her he would not, even at a distance. 
She should be placed under no espionage. Fora 
long time after her departure he stood in the win- 
dow, thinking his own thoughts. Why had he 
come to this wretched ball ? Simply to catch one 
more glimpse of Edith Fassel. Well, his rencontre 
with Andy Gaff’s wife was likely to disturb him 
not alittle. Determined to give her every possi- 
ble chance to escape him, he purposely avoided 
the supper tables, and spent the rest of the night 
in a little card room, where a few elderly people 
were playing whist. There he trumped his part- 
ner’s tricks, and behaved generally like a man all 
astray. At last he prepared to leave the revel. 

As he was crossing the hall he looked up, and 
saw two ladies descending the staircase—an old 
woman in black fox fur, and a young girl ina 

. long eashmere cloak. 

“© My dear Mignon, you will be quite worn out 
to-morrow,” the elder party was saying, in a 
strangely familiar voice. ‘I ought to have car- 
ried you away an hour ago.” 

“<T am not fatigued in the least, dear Mrs. Elli- 
cott,” the girl protested. ‘I could easily dance 
till daybreak.” 

At the foot of the stair Paget Fassel stood wait- 
ng for the two. A passionate happiness burned 
in his gray eyes; his air was that of a tamed and 
conquered creature. Just as she reached Fassel 
Mrs. Ellicott chanced to espy her rejected and 
disgraced nephew. It was their first encounter 
since the rupture of the previous year. She beck- 
oned him forward. 

“‘How do you do ?” she said, calmly. ‘‘ Let 
me present: you to Miss Hillyer—my heiress,” 
making a superb gesture toward Mignon. ‘I 
hear that you are getting on in the world, nephew. 
That does not displease me, for I bear you no ill 
will.” 

“‘Thank you, my dear aunt,” replied Hume, 
dryly. 

The little group looked hard at each other for 
a moment. Mignon’s breath seemed suspended 
on her lips. She made a slight inclination of the 
head toward Hume, then gave her hand to Paget 
Fassel, and hurried to the carriage. Fassel en- 
tered the vehicle with the two ladies, and it rolled 
away into the night. Like a statue Hume stood 
gazing after it. 
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“* Miss Hillyer ’ he muttered. ‘‘ Nothing more 
likely than that she should resume her maiden 
name. But heiress to the Ellicott fortune, and 
successor to my own unlucky self — gracious 
Heaven !” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A LETTER. 

MicNon, with her lover and Mrs. Ellicott, 
drove rapidly off to the Beacon Street house. 

Before she reached it, the girl, by a few adroit 
questions, had made herself possessor of the major 
portion of Hume’s experience with his aunt. 

«The young fellow is becoming famous in his 
profession,” said Fassel, good-naturedly. 

‘* Bellamy, for some unknown reason, has thrust 
him into great prominence,” replied Mrs. Ellicott, 
coldly. 

Mignon, nestled in a corner of the carriage, was 
thinking. Now that Hume had discovered her 
position in the Ellicott household, his sense of 
honor would bind him anew to silence. Should 
he whisper aught. against her, he would certainly 
be accused of jealousy and malice, and a desire to 
oust her from the place which he had lost, and 
still secretly coveted. His relation to Mrs. Elli- 
cott was an unpleasant discovery, but as matters 
now stood betwixt aunt and nephew, she had little 
to fear from that tie of blood. Hume would rec- 
ognize her right to the name of Hillyer, without 
suspecting that she was personating Bess. As 
the danger thickened, the girl’s courage seemed 
to rise. Like a desperate gambler, she deter- 
mined to play the game on to the bitter end. 

Fassel followed the two ladies into the drawing 
room. Morning had come, but he could not leave 
Mrs. Ellicott without a parting word. 

“TI beg you will not keep me waiting long for 
this little hand,” he said, as he led Mignon up to 
the old dame. 

“Ah,” she sighed, ‘‘ must I lose the child just 
as she has become essential to my happiness ? I 
feel disposed to quarrel with you, Paget, and at 
the same time it makes me glad to know that she 
has won a heart like yours. Now you will quit 
roving, will you not, and settle down to civilized 
life ?” 

He shook his head. 

“T cannot promise that, but Mignon has con- 
sented to share my wanderings. She wishes to 
see the world—my world, of adventure and dis- 
covery. Whither I go, she will go also.” 

With a face as white as her dress, Mignon clung 
suddenly, nervously, to her lover. 

“Yes, yes! take me far away, where no one 
can find me—I want to begin a new, new life! I 
also want our engagement kept secret. Nobody 
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must know that I have promised to marry you but 
Edith—your sister.” 

“*My dear!” cried Mrs. Ellicott, aghast. 

Mignon began to sob. 

“Ts it such a great thing to ask ? What has 
the public—what has society to do with my hap- 
piness ? Strangers shall not talk about it! If 
you refuse me this little favor, you will make me 
miserable.” 

“Let her have her way, Mrs. Ellicott,” said 
Fassel, tenderly. ‘‘ Do not oppose or thwart her 
in anything. Her wishes are mine.” 

Mrs. Ellicott yielded the point with a sigh. 

“Very well. Let me at least hope that you 
will not take Mignon from me for a long time to 
come.” 

«A long time ?” he echoed, joyfully. ‘‘Ah, no! 
Ina very short time! I must start for the ruins 
of Zapatero next month, and not alone—not with- 
out Mignon !” 

“Next month !” cried Mrs. Ellicott, in dismay. 
“‘And pray, where is Zapatero—in Central Af- 
rica ?” 

He laughed. 

“Not half the distance—no further away, in 
fact, than Nicaragua. Its monolithic idols——” 

‘** Paget, was it for this that I first told you 
about Elizabeth Hillyer, and begged you to find 
her at Cape Desolation ? How can this dainty, 
delicate girl consent to leave all the luxury with 
which I have surrounded her, and fare forth to 
explore the wild places of the earth with you ? 
What does she know or care about ancient ruins 
and monolithic idols ?” 

*‘She knows about love,” he answered, exult- 
antly, his gray eyes shining with the light that 
never was on sea nor land, ‘‘ and she will follow 
whither it leads.” 

“Ts this true, Mignon ?” sighed Mrs. Ellicott. 

«It is true,” the girl faltered. 

And so the matter was settled. Mignon’s en- 
gagement was to be brief and secret, her mar- 
riage strictly private, and then Fassel would im- 
mediately carry his bride away. Neither the 
enamored lover nor the indulgent benefactress 
thought for a moment of opposing the girl’s 
wishes. Everything should be arranged as she 
desired. 

With a weary step Mignon ascended to the 
chamber where Fifine was waiting to disrobe her. 

«‘ Mademoiselle has had one grand triumph ?” 
ventured the sleepy maid, as she took off the 
girl’s ball dress, and brought forward the em- 
broidered night robe, which had been hanging be- 
fore the dressing-room fire. 

‘‘Don’t ask me, Fifine,” Mignon answered ; 
«*my head is in a whirl—help me to bed.” 
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Paget Fassel loved her! Oh, the rapture and 
the terror of that thought ! And she, like Elaine, 
had 


‘ —‘‘ lifted up her eyes, 
And loved him with that love which was her doom.” 


What was Andy Gaff, that he should stand be- 
twixt her and such happiness ? What was her 
marriage but a horrible mockery ? 

««He is not my husband,” she said to herself, in 
fierce rebellion. ‘I will be bound no longer to 
a creature void of sense and reason. I will dreak 
my fetters, since nobody ever pitied me enough to 
loose them for me. If he is dead—well ; and if 
he lives, I will never again acknowledge his claim 
upon me. Paget Fassel will carry me far beyond 
the risk of discovery, and should the worst come 
I can throw myself on his love and pity. He can- 
not refuse to shield me—I know he cannot re- 
fuse !” 

Her unlucky meeting with Hume had shaken 
her out of all fancied security. Should her en- 
gagement reach his ears he would expose her at 
once. Her safety depended now upon secrecy and 
flight. She was walking on a volcanic crust, but 
it was too late to pause or turn back. She must 
press on, and trust to the lucky star which had 
led her thus far. The Ellicott money she might 
never secure—indeed, her audacious venture had 
been doomed to failure from the beginning, but 
there was something better than wealth to which 
her hopes clung desperately. 

‘J will resign the fortune,” she sobbed, with 
her face in her downy pillow, ‘‘for it belongs to 
Bess; but not the love—that is mine—I won it 
myself, and I can never—never give it up !” 

Meanwhile, in another chamber, Mrs. Ellicott, 
assisted by Susan Taylor, was also preparing for 
slumber. 

“T am an unfortunate woman, Susan,” she 
sighed ; ‘‘I can keep nothing precious. It is 
my ead fate always to find myself left alone.” 

‘‘What has happened now, ma‘am ?” replied 
the waiting woman. 

“You are not to mention the matter, Susan— 
it must be kept a family secret for the preseut— 
but I am about to lose my little Mignon.” 

Susan drew the pins carefully from her mis- 
tress’s gray hair. 

‘*Lose her—how, ma‘am, if I may make boli 
to ask ?” 

“Mr. Fassel proposed to-night, and she ac- 
cepted him. They will be married at once. Be- 
cause you are a privileged servant I tell you this; 
but you must not breathe a word to anyone. 
Strict privacy is to be maintained in the whole 
affair. Ah, it is a most desirable match, Susan ; 
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but—do you not see ?—Mr. Fassel will take Mi- 
gnon to other countries, and [ shall again be 
alone.” 

“‘She’s made good use of her time !” mut- 
tered Susan. 

“Why, as to that, Mr. Fassel has been in love 
with her for a year. Learned men frequently 
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Mrs. Ellicott started nervously. 

‘“Mr. Lepel’s ghost !—how can you say such 
dreadful things, Susan ?” 

«‘Lord knows he has reason to walk here in 
these days, ma’am. Often I feel creepy and 
queer, as though he was making after me through 
the house.” 


THE BUTTERFLY.— FROM THE 


select women of that soft, childish type—it is the 
charm of contrast, I suppose. Well, I might have 
known that I could not long keep Mignon.” 
““You managed to live without her a good 
many years, ma’am; I trust you can do the same 
ag’in. For my own part, I’d rather have Mr. 
Lepel’s shadder in this house—yes, his ghost— 


than any number of Mignons !” 
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“Nonsense ! J wonder at you, Susan! Go to 
bed. Both you and I are growing too old for 
balls.” 

Susan Taylor went up to her own room at the 
top of the house. Dawn was in the sky; but she 
had no desire for sleep. Her stubborn enmity 
against the so-called Elizabeth Hillyer was now 
blazing up afresh. 
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More men than Paget Fassel had loved that 
pink-and-white doll! Had not Lepel Ellicott 
met his death while flying, forgetful of truth and 
honor, to meet her? What secret part had the 
girl played in his destruction ? Susan burned to 
know ; but who could answer the question ? She 
was a plain, dull woman, unused to indirect 
methods. She turned the subject in her mind 
for a space, and finally brought out pen and paper, 
and in the gray light of morning sat down to her 
table, and wrote as follows : 


“« To the Postmaster at Cape Desolation, Maine Coast: 
‘Its likely that strangers sometimes apply to you for 
Information, sir, as you ought to know Everybody in your 
own place, and everything that happens there. 
“Tm a stranger, and I’m After information. 
you'll take the trouble to give it to me at once. 
‘“Three years or So ago, a yacht owned by Mr. Lepel 
Ellicott, of Boston, stopped, as I suspicion, at cape deso- 
lation. Mr. Ellicott went ashore and made Acquaintances. 
I aske you if a girl named Elizabeth Hillyer, a native, was 
mixed up with his visit. Maybe the two was sweethearts— 
for reasons best known to myself, I'd go so far as to take 
my oath on it. But I want your written Word, sir. That’s 
Proof. Anything you can tell about Elizabeth Hillyer will 
be thankfully received—especially how she decoyed Mr. 
Ellicott and brought him to Death. 
‘* Yours to command, 


I hope 


Susan Tay.or.” 


In a postscript the Cape Desolation magnate 
was instructed to send an answer to the Boston 
Post Office; then, to insure prompt attention, 
Susan folded a bank note carefully in her letter, 
and sealed all with grim precision. 

““That ought to fetch him!” she murmured, 
hopefully. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A RESCUE. 

A witp December night was gathering on the 
Maine coast. 

The wind blew straight from the northeast, 
churning the little harbor into a fury of foam. 
For hours the mercury had been steadily falling. 
Up at Ira Berry’s grocery a circle of fishermen 
sat around the red-hot stove, feeding the fire with 
pine knots, and talking of the weather. 

“Tom Duff won’t git the mail over here to- 
night,” said Ira Berry. ‘‘ He’s an hour arter 
time already. Most likely the old mare is stuck 
in the drifts.” 

Through a storm-blurred window behind the 
molasses hogshead and the barrel of kerosene Ira 
was watching the road, buried now in whirling 
snow. 

Vl risk Tom,” replied Hiram Duff, the father 
of the belated mail carrier, from his chair by the 
stove. ‘He'll pull through. The mare, she 
siv’t so swift as some, but she’s stiddy. One 


over her black hair. 
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thing’s sartin—nobody’ll be coming over from 
Hillyer’s Cove to-night arter letters.” 

“Dunno ’bout that,” responded Captain Ira, 
doubtfully. <‘‘ That sailor gal’s neither sugar nor 
salt. It'll take more’n a nor’easter to keep her at 
home. She comes constant, month in and month 
out; and, arter all, she’s never got but one letter.” 

Deep shadows now filled the corners of the gro- 
cery, and gathered on the rickety stair that led 
up to the sail loft. Captain Ira started to light 
his oil lamps. 

“« It’s te be feared,” he remarked, ‘ that Caleb 
Hillyer and the sailor gal has that air idjit on 
their hands for his nat’ral life.” 

«©And Caleb he’s laid up with a crick in his 
back, and can’t hobble,” answered Duff, curving 
his horny hands around the rusty stovepipe. ‘* He 
war never a saving man. I calkerlate Bess keeps 
the house.” 

A blast of wind shook the grocery door, and 
rattled the dry shark’s tail nailed thereto ; then 
the latch was lifted, aud Bess Hillyer, breathless 
with the buffeting of the elements, and powdered 
white with snow, stepped into Berry’s grocery. 

She wore a plaid cloak, and a close hood tied 
She was a trifle paler and 
thinner than of old, but she still kept the bright, 
untamed look which had always distinguished 
her. Not waiting even to shake the snow from 
her garments, she advanced to the counter, and 
asked, eagerly : 

‘Ts the mail in, Captain Ira ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tom’s late—lost in the drifts, most likely. 
Gracious Lawd ! How’d you ever cross the cliffs 
to-night, Bess Hillyer ? Go up to the stove and 
warm yourself, girl ? How’s Caleb’s back ?” 

Duff and the other fishermen moved respect- 
fully, to allow her to approach, but she shook her 
handsome head. 

“Thank you. I’m not cold. Uncle Caleb is 
worse to-night. He wanted to come in my stead, 
but I knew he could never make his way through 
the snow.” 

Ira Berry turned again to the storm-blurred 
window, and directly espied a black, moving 
speck on the distant road. 

“‘Mail’s in sight,” he announced, briefly ; and 
soon after Tom Duff, muffled to the eyes, and 
with a rime of frost on his red beard, stalked into 
Berry’s grecery, and flung the mail bag on the 
counter. 

‘Blessed if I was ever out in sich weather 
afore !” he growled. ‘It’s nuff to freeze every 
drop of brine in the Atlantic! You'll be lucky 
if you git back to the cove alive, miss,” as his 
eyes alighted on Bess Hillyer. 
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She did not hear—she was watching Ira Berry, 
as he opened the bag and drew out the letters— 
not more than a half-dozen in all. He looked them 
carefully over ; then said, in a regretful tone: 

‘None for you, Bess—and a shame, too, arter 
the walk you’ve had—better luck next time, 
maybe.” 

For weeks and months the same disappoint- 
ment had met her in the same place ; yet it had 
never seemed so keen as on this night. She 
clinched her hands involuntarily under her 
cloak. Oh, Rose !— wicked, willful, cruel, yet 
always fondly loved ! 

Without another word Bess turned to the door. 
At the same moment Ira Berry took up a letter 
addressed to the Postmaster of Cape Desolation, 
broke the seal, and, with an astonished air, drew 
out a bank note, and began to read ; suddenly he 
made for the door as fast as his maimed leg would 
permit. 

“«« Bess, I say !—Bess Hillyer—come back, will 
you?” The girl was already struggling in the 
deep snow. ‘‘ Here’s some female woman a-writ- 
ing to me about you, and from Boston city, too. 
Blessed if I can make head or tail out of it !” 

Bess turned back at the call. Excitement is al- 
ways contagious. The fishermen arose from their 
seats by the stove, and crowded around the post- 
master. 

“Do you know any she person named Susan 
Taylor ?” said the latter to Bess. 

«© No,” she answered. 

«<Then listen to this, for a brazen one.” And 
Captain Ira restéd his crippled limb on an over- 
turned bait basket, and proceeded to read aloud 
Susan Taylor’s letter. 

«* Any remarks to be made ?” he asked, dryly, 
when he had astonished the little company with 
that curious communication. ‘‘ Does any of you 
know about the yacht, or the gentleman named 
Ellicott ? As a government officer, it’s my plain 
dooty to enlighten this female woman. Moreover, 
she’s sent five dollars to furbish up my memory.” 

Hiram Duff helped himself to a plug of tobacco 
from Ira’s counter. 

“‘T’ve seen a good many yachts at Cape Desola- 
tion,” he answered ; ‘‘ but I dunno as I remember 
one from another. There was never any Mr. 
Ellicott in these parts, to my knowledge. Susan 
Taylor better put her head in the nearest water 
pail. And as for them questions about Elizabeth 
Hillyer, they’re insults—downright insults, as we 
all can see.” 

«* Jest so,” assented Ira. 

Bess stood bewildered—amazed. Though the 
writer of the letter was plainly an humble and il- 
literate person, she dealt with startling subjects. 
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“Strange !” said the girl, slowly. ‘‘ Lepel Elli- 
cott was my kinsman. Uncle Caleb knows about 
him. His mother once offered me a home in her 
house. J decoyed—/ sent him to death ? What 
can the woman mean ?” 

*«Don’t mind her meaning, miss,” replied Cap- 
tain Ira, soothingly. ‘Was Mr. Ellicott your 
sweetheart ?—that’s the question I’m called to 
answer.” 

Bess smiled faintly. 

“‘T never saw him in my life—he died several 
years ago !” 

“That settles it !” said Ira, with a judicial air ; 
and he tossed the letter on the counter. 

Bess opened the door to depart. 

“‘See here, Miss Hillyer!” cried Tom Duff, 
moving briskly after her ; ‘‘ won’t you let me walk 
with you to the cove ?” 

But she waved him back. 

““No, indeed! I am not afraid ;’ and for the 
second time she stepped out alone into the dark- 
ness. 

On all the bleak north coast no wilder spot 
could be found than Cape Desolation in mid- 
December. It seemed like a place cut off from 
the living world—forsaken, forgotten—given over 
to Death. No friendly sail dotted its waters on 
this night, no screech of tug nor voice of man 
disturbed the dreadful solitude. The black sky 
hung low overhead, the thundering breakers 
crashed on the shore like artillery ; every land- 
mark was fast disappearing in the snow. Only 
here and there a lamp shining from some fisher- 
man’s cottage gave sign of life and cheer. Bess 
drew her plaid cloak closer about her slender but 
compact body, and started for Hillyer’s Cove. 

Fruitless had been her errand to the post office 
—sad was the heart that she carried back to Ca- 
leb’s cottage. But no suspicion of the truth had 
yet dawned on her mind. Perhaps Rose was sick 
or dead—perhaps she meant to break forever from 
the cape and all upon it. Eighteen months had 
passed since her flight, and still she did not re- 
turn. Better than anybody else, Bess understood 
the character of her cousin. 

‘© We shall never see nor hear from her again !” 
she said to herself, as she toiled forward along the 
perilous cliff path. 

Then her thoughts turned to Susan Taylor’s 
letter. How strangely the woman had associated 
Elizabeth Hillyer’s name with that of the dead 
Lepel Ellicott ! 

“¢Maybe the two was sweethearts.” 

Foolish, ghastly words ! 

Bess felt that she had touched upon a mystery, 
yet had no power to grasp it. She determined to 
ask Ira Berry to give her the letter. She suddenly 
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felt a strong desire to possess it—to study its 
meaning at her leisure. 

How dark the night was growing! Bess could 
no longer see the stunted balsam firs that made 
black specks along the dreary white waste. The 
cold, too, was intense—piercing to one’s very mar- 
row. And her garments, coated with ice and snow, 
weighed upon her like armor. 

She struggled on. 

The gale seemed to increase every moment. 
The great waves crashed against the cliffs, as 
though they would tear those stern coast barriers 
from their foundations. For once Bess Hillyer’s 
intrepid heart quailed. 

A terrific blast swept her off her feet—hurled 
her to the dizzy verge. She managed to rise and 
breast the wind again. But she was bewildered 
by the whirl of thick snowflakes in her face, and 
benumbed with the cruel cold. 

Again she was dashed prostrate. She crawled 
forward on hands and knees for a space, but was 
soon obliged to stop—frozen, exhausted. 

She comprehended the full danger of the situa- 


tion. Not half the distance to the cove was yet 
traversed. She could neither turn back nor go 
forward. In the darkness and blinding storm 


she was likely to be swept ovor the cliffs. A false 
step, a strong gust, and she would go down into 
the foam and terror of the breakers. To crawl 
cautiously forward was her last expedient, but 
her icy garments impeded her movements, and so 
difficult was that means of progress that Bess 
soon relinquished it as hopeless. 

Once more she tried to stand upon her feet. 
The wind had grown stronger, or her own limbs 
weaker. To her dismay she was unable to rise. 

‘And if I stay here,” she thought, ‘I shall be 
frozen stiff before a half-hour goes by.” 

All power seemed to leave her. She could not 
even lift her voice to cry for help. And who was 
abroad on that terrible shore to hear, even if 
she succeeded in shrieking louder than wind and 
wave ? She tried to remember Andy and Uncle 
Caleb. What would become of the two should 
she perish on the cliffs? But the thought no 
longer nerved her. She fell with her face to the 
earth, and the snow drifted over her in millions 
of stinging, swirling flakes. 

Several moments passed. What touch was that 
upon her shoulder ? Her failing senses revived— 
she moved feebly. A man was bending above her 
in the storm and darkness. 

** Andy !” she cried. 

He raised her bodily from the snow. In some 
way he seemed to comprehend that she, his best 
friend, was in peril and needed assistance. In 
spite of the gale, he held her firmly, securely— 
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the poor fellow was as strong in body as he was 
weak in mind. 

“Come home !” he said. 

“‘T cannot,” she answered, faintly. 
am dying.” 

He threw an arm about her and drew her for- 
ward. She stumbled for the third time. He 
snatched her up, and then she was dimly con- 
scious that he was bearing her in a pair of iron 
arms on and on, through the drifting snow. In- 
mediately feeling and knowledge slipped away 
from Bess, and a great darkness fell. 

She awoke in the living room at Hillyer’s Cove. 
Martha Bray and Uncle Caleb were chafing her 
numb hands, and pouring scalding mixtures down 
her half-paralyzed throat. 

“Lord bless us !” cried Caleb, as the girl’s dark 
eyes opened, ‘I told you not to start out on such 
a night, Bess. Did you git any letter ?” 

““No,” she half sobbed ; ‘‘ Rose has forgotten 
us—she will never write again. Was it really 
Andy who met me on the cliffs ?” 

Uncle Caleb pushed her armchair nearer to the 
roaring fire. His weather-beaten face was gray 
with anxiety. p 

“Yes, twas Andy. The critter was sitting hur 
in the chimbly corner, all quiet enough, when 
Marthy Bray she came in, and says she, ‘ Bess 
will be blowed over the cliffs, or buried under the 
snow, sartin sure. A wus’ night it never was my 
lot to see, and I’m going out to git some of the 
cove men to look for her, as you can’t but jest 
hobble, and Andy’s no good anyway.’ And as 
soon as ever he heard that, Andy he started up 
and was off like a flash, and sez I to Marthy, ‘I 
bet a taller candle that poor critter understood !’ 
and she run to the windy, and, bless my soul! he 
was actually taking the cliff path. And half an 
hour arterward in he came, a-lugging you in his 
arms, and you frozen, stiff, and next to dead.” 

Bess started suddenly up in her chair, pressing 
back the hair from her white face with two shak- 
ing, unnerved hands. Near by in the chimney 
corner Andy sat, as unmoved as though nothing 
had occurred. But he looked Jess heavy and soul- 
less than usual. Something youthful, handsome 
—a likeness, perhaps, of what he had once been— 
appeared in his face ; or was it only the deceptive 
brightness of the firelight ? 

‘‘ Why, he saved my life!” said Bess, in slow 
amaze ; ‘‘I was perishing, Uncle Caleb, when he 
found me !” 

She ran to the corner. 

“Andy, Andy! You have repaid us to-night 
for all our past care of you !” she cried. 

Ile put out his hand and touched her dress, as 
though to make sure that all was well with her. 


**T think I 
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Uncle Caleb watched him with a sudden accession 
of interest. 

‘*Sure enough, he did save you, Bess,” said the 
old man, thoughtfully, “for I can’t lift a leg, and 
afore Marthy Bray had roused the cove men you’d 
have died in your tracks. Now, maybe, some- 
thing might be done for that poor critter.” 

“Uncle Caleb, haven’t we often consulted the 
doctors about poor Andy ?” 

“True, gal; but the downright learned ones— 
the miracle workers—ain’t found in these parts. 
That reminds me—the last time I was over to 
Berry’s grocery some of the fishermen had a news- 
paper, and they was reading about an operation 
that a Bostin surgeon had performed in a hos- 
pital. And who do you think the operator was ? 
Why, Mr. Hume, that shot you in the arm—him 
as was locked up for killing Rose !” 

“No!” 

‘Yes, I say. Wasn’t he a-studying for a sur- 
geon when he was at Cape Desolation ?” 

‘‘T remember that.” 

‘‘ Well, according to the newspaper, he can 
now handle a knife in good shape. Who knows 
but what he might help Andy’s head ?” 

‘‘Who knows ?” repeated Bess, mechanically. 

‘Seems to me, a man that tramps out of a 
night like this and saves a life—especially your 
life, sailor gal—ain’t altogether an idjit. He has 
his times, has Andy, when he appears to be try- 
ing to git himself in order ag’in. And Rose,” 
shutting his lips tightly—‘* Rose was a heartless 
minx, to run away and leave him as she did !” 

“T will go no more to the post office, Uncle 
Caleb,” said Bess, dejectedly. ‘Rose does not 
mean to write again. Somebody ought to go and 
search for her.” 

‘‘She was an ongrateful jade, and a contrary 
and self-willed one, always !” stormed Uncle Caleb. 
“First she must marry Andy offhand, and when 
misfortin come, then she must be quit of him! 
Who’s a-going in search of her, Bess, and where 
do you spect she’s to be found ?” 

“‘T will go, Uncle Caleb. The letter in which 
Rose sentethe money was postmarked Boston. 
She must have been in that city at the time it 
was written—perhaps she is there still. To that 
city I will go. What you have said about Andy 
to-night puts new thoughts in my head. Nigel 
Hume was a kind gentleman—you and I liked 
him well, did we not ?” 

“ Sartin.” 

“Tf he has become famous, it will not be hard 
to find him. I’ve a little money—I'll take some, 
and go to Mr. Hume, and ask him to help Andy, 
and also to tell me some way by which I can dis- 
cover Rose.” 
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Caleb gave a grunt of disapproval. ‘‘ Maybe, 
you’ve forgot the trouble that gal made Mr. 
Hume about eighteen months ago.” 

‘‘He is not the person to bear malice—I am 
certain he will give me whatever aid he can.” 

Caleb looked at her wistfully. 

“Is your mind made up, sailor gal? I know 
right well you can’t be scared out of a thing, 
nor talked ont of it, once your mind is made up.” 

“Uncle Caleb, I must go and look for Rose— 
Rose, who is lost somewhere out in the great 
world !” 

Caleb’s eyes wandered to Andy. 

«Take that poor critter with you, then, and lay 
his case afore Mr. Hume. You may as well catch 
two fish on one hook. The surgeons they do 
great things in these days—cut a man to bits, and 
put him together ag’in, and he none the worse 
for it. Marthy Bray may go along to help you, 
and I’ll keep house alone.” 

Should she speak of Susan Taylor’s strange let- 
ter? After a little deliberation she decided not 
to do so. She simply said : 

“‘Uncle Caleb, did you ever see my relative, 
Lepel Ellicott—he that died ?” 

““No, gal.” 

«Did he ever visit Cape Desolation ?” 

“‘Lawd above! Not that I know of, unless 
*twas arter his death !” 

“Of course, there is some strange blunder !” 
murmured Bess ; then she leaned toward Andy, 
her grand dark face half sad,- half smiling. 

«‘ Andy, do you want your poor head taken in 
pieces and patched together again ?” she said. 
«© You and I will go to Nigel Hume and test his 
skill. Perhaps he can give you help. At any 
rate we will know if a single chance of recovery 
is left to you—yes, we will start to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A MEETING. 

EDITH, are you quite willing to receive me as a 
sister ?” said Mignon, her red lips curving in a 
wistful smile. 

** Indeed, yes,” replied Edith Fassel. 

‘You are not sorry that your brother loves 
me ?” 

“No, no! I ask but one thing of you, Mignon 
—make Paget happy. You have won a royal 
heart.” 

**T know !” said the girl, with unwonted so- 
lemnity, ‘‘ and my own good fortune frightens me. 
I quite understand that Iam not worthy of such 
alover. He is as learned as I am ignorant—as 
wise as I am frivolous.” 

“‘Comparisons are odious,” said Edith Fassel, 
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smiling. 
do not like women to be learned or wise. 
suit him, it seems, just as you are.” 

A fortnight had elapsed since the Governor’s 
Ball. The two girls, wrapped in furs, and seated 
in Mrs. Ellicott’s carriage, were rolling home 
from an art exhibition. Mrs. Ellicott herself 
occupied the vehicle with her young companions, 
and was listening to their conversation, but with- 
out joining in it. 

Suddenly she made a movement. 

“Let us stop at Domburg’s atelier,” she said, 
*<and see his portrait of Edith. I wonder if there 
is time for him to paint Mignon before Paget car- 
ries her to the antipodes ?” 

She gave the order to her coachman ; the car- 
riage came to a stand, and the trio alighted and 
proceeded to climb a stair leading to the studio 
of the most celebrated portrait painter in the city. 

Domburg’s servant, who knew all his master’s 
rich patrons, came forward to meet the visitors. 
The artist was out, but would return shortly. 
Meanwhile would the ladies enter, and possess 
the place ? And he bowed them into a pictur- 
esque studio, full of light and color. 

Masterly pictures covered the walls, and leaned 
against the antique tables. Rich stuffs trailed from 
the armchairs. A sword and a cavalier’s hat lay 
ona Turkish divan, under a curtain of crimson 
silk. Bronzes and bric-d-brac of all kinds filled 
the available spaces. The place was not deserted. 
Before an unfinished portrait, resting upon an 
easel, a man stood, as though spellbound. 

His back was toward the door. So absorbed 
was he in gazing at the canvas that he neither 
saw nor heard the invaders. Evidently he was 
waiting for Domburg, for he held his hat in his 
gloved hand, and he had not troubled himself to 
fling open his long, closely buttoned overcoat. 

As the eyes of the three women fell on that 
rigid male figure, Mignon made a hasty step 
backward ; a wintry pallor swept Kdith Fassel’s 
classic face ; Mrs. Ellicott stiffened, then coughed. 
The man turned, revealing the dark, lean face of 
Nigel Hume. 

There the trio stood confronting him—one the 
object of his hopeless passion, one the kinswoman 
who had cast him out, the third the girl whose 
fate he held in his hand. Hume bowed to all 
with composure. 

«¢Am I to meet you wherever I go, nephew ?” 
demanded Mrs. Ellicott, in an aggrieved tone. 

“‘T trust not—if you find me an unpleasant 
sight,” he answered ; and, remembering’ her in- 
firmity, he wheeled forward a chair. ‘‘ My dear 
aunt, you must be fatigued with climbing the 
stair.” 


*‘ Te loves you—that is enough. Men 
You 
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She nodded her thanks, and took the oaken 
throne. 

‘‘What is that picture yonder on the easel ?” 
she asked, with sudden animation. ‘‘ As I en- 
tered, nephew, I thought you were about to bow 
down to it ; positively you looked like a devotee 
before a shrine! Can I believe my eyes ?” She 
adjusted her glasses. ‘‘ Yes, it is Edith Faasel’s 
portrait !” 

If she had thought to cover him with confusion, 
she did not succeed. 

‘““And an excellent likeness, too,” he said, 
calmly. ‘‘ Domburg’s hand has lost none of its 
cunning since he painted your son Lepel.” 

“<The admiration which you refused to the sub- 
stance you give to the shadow !” sneered the old 
dame. 

Pretending not to hear her, he moved toward 
the door. 

“*T will call again,” he said to Domburg’s serv- 
ant, and with another formal bow he was gone. 

Mrs. Ellicott limped forward to view the unfin- 
ished portrait. 

“It is exceedingly lifelike,” she said. <‘‘ Yes; 
Domburg must try his skill upon Mignon. He 
will make of her something worth looking at.” 

Mignon, full of consternation, did not utter a 
word. How small was this city, where, as it 
seemed, she could not move without jostling 
against the man whom she now dreaded above 
all others! Yet she could not but acknowledge 
that his conduct was most honorable—most for- 
bearing. Two weeks had passed since the ball, 
and he had not annoyed her in any way. Ah, he 
did not yet know the full measure of her sin ! 
Gossip, always busy, had indeed begun to link the 
name of Paget Fassel with that of Mrs. Ellicott’s 
beautiful heiress, but Hume was still ignorant of 
the secret engagement. 

‘* Tf he will remain silent for another fortnight, 
I will ask nothing more of him,” thought Mignon, 
trying to conceal her perturbation by staring hard 
at an etching on the wall. 

Edith Fassel, disturbed, too, but from a widely 
different cause, touched her arm gently. 

““Domburg has extravagant tastes,” she said. 
‘Look at that rug—made for some Indian rajah, 
probably—and those celadon vases! He reminds 
one of Boucher, the prince of decorative art, who 
could paint only in a perfumed boudoir, draped 
with pink and blue satin.” 

«* Boucher died at his easel, did he not ?” shiy- 
ered Mignon, with an absent air. 

** So the chronicler saith—alone, his brush in his 
hand, and those Pompadour colors around him.” 

A small man, in a velvet jacket, with long gray 
hair curling upon his shoulders, entered briskly. 
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He greeted Mrs. Ellicott and Edith Fassel with 
acordiality that betokened long-established friend- 
ship. And his fine eyes lighted with an artist’s ap- 
preciation of the beautiful as they fell upon Mi- 
gnon. Paint her? He would try; but was it 
possible for him, or any other, to do justice to 
such dazzling tints ? Mrs. Ellicott pointed to the 
canvas on the easel. 

‘This really is superb, Domburg, 
warmly, 

He smiled. 

“* Well, it has already found some ardent ad- 
mirers. One good friend of mine comes con- 
stantly to watch its progress—makes of it a sort 
of fetich, in fact. Perhaps you encountered him 
to-day ?” 

“‘ Yes, we did,” assented Mrs. Ellicott, dryly. 
“* Pray, how did Nigel Hume chance to be your 
friend ?” 

“In a professional way, madam. I owe my 
life to his skill. Ah, I can never be grateful 
enough to him. It gives me joy when he drops 
into my poor workshop to look at my work.” 

Mrs. Ellicott abruptly changed the conversa- 
tion. The order was taken for Mignon’s portrait, 
the hour appointed for her first sitting ; then the 
three ladies left the studio. 

They talked of Domburg and his art as they 
descended the stair. Mrs. Ellicott, a step or two 
in advance of her companions, limped across the 
pavement to the curbstone, where the carriage 
and blooded horses waited. A lackey opened the 
door. She took her seat on the satin cushions, 
and Mignon and Miss Fassel were about to follow, 
when there was a breathless rush forward—a hand 
touched Mignon—a voice went through her like 
a knife. 

‘*Rose—oh, Rose! Is it—can it be you, dear ?” 

A dark girl, in plain garments, had separated 
herself from the crowd of passing pedestrians and 
was standing at Mignon’s side—her olive face ra- 
diant with loving recognition, in her fine eyes a 
great astonishment and joy. 

“* Rose! Rose !” she repeated, holding out both 
hands to the girl in the Redfern gown and jacket 
of costly seal, ‘‘ don’t you know me—me— Less ? 
Why, how grand you look—how beautiful! I 
had to stare very hard to make sure that it was 
you.” 

Yes, Bess Hillyer, the sailor girl, there in that 
city street, face to face, eye to eye with her lost 
cousin! She did not see Edith Fassel—all her 
attention was fixed upon Mignon. The heart of 
the latter gave a frightful leap, and then seemed to 
stand still. Here was something infinitely worse 
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than the encounter with Nigel Hume at the Gov- 
ernor’s Ball. Bess herself was before her, calling 
her by the old hated name! Tad all her treach- 
ery and deceit been in vain, then? Not yet 
would she own herself vanquished. 

“IT do not know you,” she said, drawing 
hanghtily, contemptuously back. ‘*And I am 
not Rose. You are laboring under some mis- 
take.” 

Bess recoiled a step—grew pale. 

*« Tunderstand,” she said, in alow voice. ‘* You 
are ashamed of me. Oh, Rose! I have come a 
long way to find you. It is more than a year 
since you sent us news of yourself. Tow strange 
—how cruel !” 

Mignon’s eyes dilated a little. 

**T tell you Iam not Rose !” she repeated, with 
cold scorn. ‘This is unbearable! Whoever you 
may be, I must ask you to pass on.” 

“* Whoever I may be ?” echoed Bess Hillyer, in 
poignant distress. ‘‘ Oh, will you deny me to my 
face ?” 

Fear made the other pitiless. 

“‘T say again, I do not know yon!” she an- 
swered, with vehemence. ‘I never saw you till 
this moment! Do not dare to speak to me 
again !” 

Mrs. Ellicott leaned forward on her satin cush- 
ions. 

“©Come into the carriage, Mignon,” she com- 
manded. At the same moment the lackey pushed 
Bess Hillyer smartly back. 

“* Move off, miss,” he said, ‘‘or I will call the 
police.” 

Edith Fassel followed Mignon into the carriage, 
the lackey took his seat, and the horses pranced 
away down the street, leaving the sailor girl, a 
stranger in a strange city, standing on the curb- 
stone, staring blankly after them. 

““TIt was Rose !” she muttered, with pale lips; 
“it was certainly Rose !” 

Inside the vanishing vehicle, Mignon pressed 
close to Mrs. Ellicott’s side, as though seeking her 
protection. Betwixt a laugh and a sob, she said : 

“The impudent creature ! Do I look as though 
my name was Rose ?” 

‘dith Fassel glance] back through the car- 
riage window. She had been deeply impressed 
with Bess ITillyer’s appearance. 

“T never saw a more striking-looking person !” 
she said. ‘‘ There was a ring of truth in her voice. 
I feel certain that she really was in search of 
some one, and was deceived by a chance resem- 
blance. I wish,” thoughtfully, ‘that we could 
know something more abont her.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FLORENTINE MAY DAY. 


A FAITHFUL 


LOVER OF NATURE. 


By W. I. Lrnco_n ADAMS. 


In these days of great commercial enterprises, 
when ambitious young men leave their farm 
homes in the country and flock to the crowded 
cities in the vain search of employment ; when 
great wealth, with its inevitable tendency toward 
luxurious living and artificiality, is increasing on 
all sides, threatening to undermine the very foun- 
dation principles of our republic, the life of a 
consistent and faithful lover of nature is a whole- 
some and delightful example. Such was the life 
of Henry David Thoreau. : 

A glance at the history of man shows that nat- 
ure has always been the kindest of mothers. 
From earliest times, when a people were strug- 
gling for existence, and, later, when building and 
developing their State, they were forced to ad- 
here to the simpler forms of life, and were as a 
consequence strong and brave. When, however, 
incessant toil won freedom from hardship and 
brought great riches, the sure tendency of wealth 
and idleness has been inevitably manifested. The 
once hardy people, becoming weak and indulgent, 
have gone down before a stronger race. Thus the 
Iuxurious Asiatic was overpowered by the virile 
Greek ; the Greek in his turn, departing from 
nature, went down before the sturdier Roman. 
And, later, the Roman himself, once conqueror 
of the world, was in his Inxuriance overcome by 
the hardy Teuton. 

Thoreau must have considered these things in 
his brooding solitudes. A lover of his race and 
land, he made both the objects of his profoundest 
study. Are we, descendants of the hardy Anglo- 
Saxon stock, in our mad efforts for material 
glory forgetting those essentials which made our 
forefathers invincible, and like others who have 
grown rich before us—are we becoming luxurious 
and weak ? Such questions rushed in upon this 
lover of nature and man with tremendous force, 
as he observed the life about him, in peaceful 
Concord though he was, and imperatively de- 
manded an answer. 

Thoreau could not quietly conform to things as 
he found them simply because they existed as 
they did. He took things seriously, himseli in- 
cluded, and was compelled by his conscience to 
solve all his own problems. The great problem 
is life. Let us see how he solved it. And to do 
this we must review, at least briefly, his own in- 
teresting career. 

Henry David Thoreau was born in Concord, 
Mass., July 12th, 1817. His mother, shrewd, 


generous and most earnest in fulfilling her rela- 
tions to her family, which she conceived to be 
the highest duty of woman, was a worthy mother 
of sucha man. His father, a lead-pencil maker 
by trade, was a silent, plodding, unambitious 
man, cheerful in disposition, social and very 
strong. David was one of four children, and in 
his early boyhood showed remarkable firmness of 
character, noted even by his playfellows, who 
called him ‘‘ the Judge.” From the Concord vil- 
lage school he went to Cambridge, in 1833, and 
was graduated at the university in 1837, without 
any particular distinction. After leaving college 
he went first to Maine, with his brother, in search 
of a school, and taught there about two years. 
He soon wearied of this occupation, however, and 
turned to his father’s trade of pencilmaking in 
Concord, which he completely mastered and then 
gave up, declaring that he should never make an- 
other- pencil. ‘‘ Why should I ?” he said to the 
friends who congratulated him on having opened 
the way to fortune. ‘I would not do again what 
I have done once.” He went back to the woods 
instead, and there resumed his loving study of 
nature. 

In 1845 he went to Walden Pond, on the out- 
skirts of Concord, and there built with his own 
hands the rude structure where he dwelt in soli- 
tude for two years and two months. ‘‘I went to 
the woods,” he says, ‘‘ because I wished to live 
deliberately ; to face the essential facts of life, 
and see if I could not learn what they had to 
teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that 
I had not lived. I did not wish to live whet was 
not life, living is so dear ; nor did I wish to prac- 
tice resignation, unless it was quite necessary. I 
wanted to live deep, and suck out all the marrow 
of life, to live so strongly and Spartanlike as to 
put to rout all that was not life, to cut a broad 
swath and shave close, to drive life into a corner 
and reduce it to its lowest terms, and if it proved 
to be mean, why, then, to get the whole and genu- 
ine meanness of it, and publish its meanness to 
the world ; or if it were sublime, to know it by 
experience, and be able to give a true account of 
it in my next excursion.” 

Here he wrote ‘* Walden,” that classic of outdoor 
literature, and described in it his life in the woods. 
In it he also set forth much of his philosophy of 
living. ‘* Every morning was an invitation to 
make my life of equal simplicity, and I may say 
innocence, with nature herself,” he writes. “I 
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have been as sincere a worshiper of Aurora as the 
Greeks. I got up early and bathed in the pond ; 
that was a religious exercise, and one of the best 
things which I ever did.” And, ‘“‘ We must learn 
to reawaken and keep ourselves awake, not by 
mechanical aids, but by an infinite expectation of 
the dawn which does not forsake us in our sound- 
est sleep. I know of no more encouraging fact 
than the unquestionable ability of man to de- 
velop his life by a conscious endeavor. It is 
something to be able to paint a particular pict- 
ure, or to carve a statue, and so to make a few 
objects beautiful ; but it is far more glorious to 
carve and paint the very atmosphere and medium 
through which we look, which morally we can 
do. ‘To affect the quality of the day, that is the 
highest of arts.” 

It should be remembered that Thoreau’s life at 
Walden was merely a characteristic episode in a 
consistent and harmonious career. ‘‘I left the 
woods for as good a reason as I went there,” he 
says. ‘I learned this at least from my experi- 
ment: that if one advances confidently in the 
direction of his dreams, and endeavors to live the 
life which he has imagined, he will meet with a 
success unexpected in common hours. He will put 
some things behind, will pass an invisible bound- 
ary; new, universal and more liberal laws will 
begin to establish thémselves around and with- 
in him; or the old laws be expanded and in- 
terpreted in his behalf in a more liberal sense ; 
and he will live with the license of a higher order 
of beings. In proportion as he simplifies his life 
the laws of the universe will appear legs complex, 
and solitude will not be solitude, nor poverty 
poverty, nor weakness weakness. If you have 
built castles in the air, your work need not be 
lost ; that is where they should be. Now put the 
foundations under them.” 

He lived here at the annual expense of $66.993, 
subsisting for the most part on vegetable food, 
and happily doing without much that is deemed 
essential in these days. _He avoided wealth, not 
so much because of innate dislike for it, or fear 
of its dangers, as for unwillingness to bear its 
burdens and be enmeshed among its complica- 
tions. ‘‘A man is rich in proportion to the num- 
ber of things he can afford to let alone,” he said, 
and characteristically declined a rug offered hint 
for his door by a lady, saying that it must be 
brushed and shaken, which would consume valu- 
able time. He declined invitations to dinner 
parties because, as he said, each was in every- 
one’s way, and he could not meet the individuals 
to any purpose. ‘They make their pride,” he 
said, ‘‘in making their dinner cost much ; I make 
my pride in making my dinner cost little.” Emer- 
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son said he did not like the taste of wine, and 
never had a vice in his life. 

Of course such a life estranged him more or 
less from his kind. Emerson understood him as 
few did, and wrote of him to Carlyle, as, on the 
whole, the best representative of Concord, nota- 
ble as it was for remarkable men, and spoke of 
him as the one to whom he would first introduce 
his hard-headed friend, were he to visit these 
shores. 

Thorean’s sympathy with nature, and with all 
natural things, as Emerson suggests, seemed to 
give him added senses. He could find his way in 
the woods at night as easily as by day. He could 
see as through a spyglass; hear as with an ear 
trumpet, and each track upon the earth or in the 
snow revealed to him the creature which had gone 
before. He could sit immovable as a part of the 
soil he rested on until the bird, the reptile, the fish 
which had retired from him should come back— 
nay, moved by curiosity, should come to him and 
watch him. He would put his hand in the stream 
and gently stroke the shyest fish, and he could 
call the birds or any wild creature by imitating 
their cry. His short, firmly built body admira- 
bly fitted him for the life which he lived. He 
was an excellent swimmer, runner, skater, and 
could probably outwalk the hardiest countryman 
in a day’s journey. 

Thoreau’s interest in the Indian as a natural 
product of our land was keen, and Indian relics 
abounded in Concord. He made a special study 
of the subject, visiting Maine chiefly for this pur- 
pose. When a small party of Penobscot Indians 
visited Concord and camped on the shores of the 
placid river there, he would make the acquaint- 
ance of them, and learn all he could of their life. 
He seemed to have a peculiar knack for finding 
Indian relics. When asked by a companion on 
a walk where one was most likely to find arrow- 
heads, he replied, *‘ Anywhere,” and picked one 
up at his feet. 

One day while walking with a friend Tho- 
reau detected a long-searched-for flower across 
a wide pool, and waded right in to secure the 
prize. After examining the flower he decided 
that it had been in bloom five days, and there- 
upon drew out his diary, in which the names of 
all the plants that should bloom on this day, with 
which he was familiar, were recorded. He kept 
an account of snch matters as scrupulously, it is 
said, as a banker does of his notes and interest. 
He said if he waked from a trance in any partic- 
ular swamp he could tell by the plants what time 
of the year it was, within two days. But he would 
not offer the results of his observations to any 
natural history society. ‘‘ Why should I?” he 
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said. “To detach the description from its con- 
nections in my mind would make it no longer 
true and valuable to me, and they do not wish 
what belongs to it.” 

But in all this loving study of nature Thoreau 
never lost his real sympathy for men. Indeed, it 
was for them that he went to the woods, to find 
a disclosure of that larger life which he felt was 
for them as well as for him. He was fond of 
children, and showed unusual tact in controlling 
them. ‘Hermit and stoic as he was,” says his 
devoted friend Emerson, ‘he was really fond of 
sympathy.” Ife entered heartily into the soci- 
ety of young people, whom he delighted to enter- 
tain, as none better than 
he could, with the varied 
anecdotes of his experi- 
ences in field and river. 

Thoreau was, more- 
over, the first man in all 
New England publicly to 
defend John Brown. He 
sent notices to most of 
the houses in Concord 
that he would speak, in 
a certain hall, of John 
Brown, on Sunday even- 
ing, and invited every- 
one to come. The Abo- 
litionist Committee sent 
him word that such an 
action would be prema- 
ture and unwise. He re- 
plied: “I did not send 
to you for advice, but to 
announce that I am to 
speak.” The hall was 
well filled with members 
of all parties, and his ora- 
tion excited a sympathy 
in his hearers which 
was a@ surprise even to 
themselves. Thoreau per- 
sonally assisted in freeing not a few slaves. 
‘Morbid hermits, stoics and sentimentalists,” as 
Page, his English biographer, truly says, ‘do 
not usually show such concern for weak and down- 
trodden fellow creatures, or such practical and 
ready power to aid them.” 

Yct his life was not great in respect to accom- 
plishment in these directions, but rather as an 
example. He would have advised no one to follow 
him in details; for him it was the only way to 
live, because to him it seemed right. Others 
must follow their own convictions as he followed 
his. Nor was his life merely a passive protest 
against the wrong which he saw. We refused to 
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pay his tax because, as he thought, it was being 
wrongfully expended, and as a consequence was 
lodged in the village jail. ‘‘ Virtue,” he said, 
‘is something positive, not negative,” and it was 
his aim to be ‘“‘not merely good, but good for 
something.” He was, therefore, much more than 
a faithful lover of nature. Tle was a fearless so- 
cial reformer, a broad philosopher and a true 
poet. There was such versatility in his mind, 
and such breadth in his character, that we can 
here consider but one phase of the man, which 
took form in his passionate love for the wild nat- 
ure about him. He devoted himself so faithfully 
to the fields and woods of his native town that 
he made them known and 
interesting to all reading 
Americans, as well as to 
many people beyond the 
seas. His publishers say 
that his books are being 
more widely read every 
year. He is the recogniz- 
ed master of a host of 
nature lovers and writers 
of the present time. He 
declined to give up his 
large ambition of knowl- 
edge and action, as Em- 
erson says, for any nar- 
row craft or profession, 
aiming at a more compre- 
hensive calling, the art of 
living well. If he slight- 
ed or defied the opinion 
of others, it was only that 
he was more intent upon 
reconciling his practice 
with his own belief. 
Never idle or self-indul- 
gent, he preferred, when 
he wanted money, earning 
it by some piece of manual 
labor agreeable to him, as 
building a boat or a fence, planting, grafting, 
surveying or other short work, to any long engage- 
ment. With his hardy habits and few wants, his 
skill in woodcraft—his powerful Arithmetic—he 
was competent to live in any part of the world. It 
would cost him less time to supply his wants than 
another. Ile was therefore secure of his leisure. 
Summing him up, Emerson writes : ‘« He was bred 
to no profession, he never married, he lived alone, 
he never went to church, he never voted, he re- 
fused to pay a tax to the State, he ate no flesh, 
he drank no wine, he never knew the use of to- 
bacco; and, though a naturalist, he used neither 
trap nor gun.” 
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“I FELT HER APPROACH MY BED, AND LEANING OVER SHE—SHE KISSED ME.’” 


JE NE SAIS PAS, 


By LipA Rose McCase. 


“Your first visit ?” 

In strolling from my studio, at the further end 
of Rue St. Honoré, toward a boulevard café—dis- 
tant some three miles—I curiously observed Deve- 
reux dart a penetrating, always respectful glance 
under the quaint bonnet of every Sister of St. 
Vincent de Paul that we encountered in the 
street. I had noticed myself that they were 
abroad in great numbers that glorious spring 
morning, and naturally supposed that their cos- 
tume would strike a stranger curiously ; but Dev- 
ereux’s curiosity certainly took a questionable 
form. ‘Twenty years’ familiarity with the streets 
of Paris had failed to dull my interest in these 
angels of mercy flitting about in their ill-fitting 
blue jean skirts, square bodices, flowing sleeves, 
and white linen bonnets with outspreading wings 
that flapped in the breeze, keeping the too in- 
quisitive at bay and seeming, like the pinions of 
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the Holy Ghost, to exhale peace and good wiil. 
But I was an artist — must I confess it ? some- 
thing of a poet, a romancer, too; while Dey- 
ereux—— 

**T have been coming on and off to Paris 
since Well, it does not matter,” said he, in 
answer to my query. 

‘© Ah! then the garb of St. Vincent is not un- 
familiar to you ?’ I said, congratulating myself 
that I had at last found something in which Dey- 
ereux was evidently interested. I had never laid 
eyes upon the homely old man until he came to 
my studio, some mornings since, bearing a letter 
from my uncle, who explained that he wis a judge 
in one of the Western States, administrator of an 
estate to which our family were heirs ; eltogether, 
aman worthy any attention it might please me to 
bestow. Ihad found him slow, phlegmatic, unin- 
teresting, but resolved to do my best by him until 
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La Bretagne sailed. Reaching Avenue Grand 
de l’Opéra, we dropped into the ‘‘ Bignon” for a 
déjetner. 

The best part of Devereux’s life lay behind 
him. His clean-cut, beardless face had the air 
of one born old. It never occurred to me that 
youth, comeliness, the pleasures in which I then 
reveled so richly, could ever have been his, until 
a pint of extra dry magically softened the lines 
which lent to his sallow face the texture of parch- 
ment. Turning to the cast of Venus de Milo, 
half hid by growing plants in a snug corner of 
the café, he quoted, in as pure French as I had 
ever heard on foreign lips, those beautiful lines of 
Heine in which the poet implores the goddess’s 
aid and she replies: ‘‘ You know I would help 
you if I could; but see, 1 have no arms !” 

“IT regret that this is our last day together,” I 
said as we sauntered arm in arm to the café dour. 
Devereux smiled; I had thought it a lost art 
with him ! 

“Yes,” he said, absently. ‘‘ No sooner do minds 
touch than they part. Paris has always been dear 
to me. I would prolong my stay had I not en- 
gaged passage on La Bretagne.” 

«<The deuce you have ?” said I, feeling for my 
stateroom certificate as we turned into Boulevard 
des Capucines. But Devereux suddenly loosened 
his hold upon my arm, and turned in the gate 
of the Madeleine. I watched him ascend the 
steps with the agility of five-and-twenty. Hesitat- 
ingly I was about to follow, when he halted, doffed 
his silk hat, and respectfully peered into the faces 
of two Sisters of St.Vincent de Paul leisurely de- 
scending the church steps. Apparently satisfied, 
he now silently rejoined me, and together we con- 
tinued the morning stroll. 


II. 


It was the third day out. Comfortably wrapped 
up in steamer rugs, we had ensconced ourselves in 
the extreme end of the bow. The sea was as calm 
as a summer day. The dying sun tinged the heav- 
ens and the world of waters in shifting, phantas- 
magoric splendor. We lit our after-dinner cigars, 
and from admiring sky and sea, fell, in a way that 
was becoming habitual with us, to speculating on 
the social and metaphysical questions of the day, 
and their effect as developers of character. 

“‘T was once very ill at Paris,” said Devereux, 
suddenly breaking—for the first time in our ac- 
quaintance—from the impersonal to the personal. 
**T was stricken with fever at Rome, but persisted 
in continuing the journey to Paris, where it was 
found that I had the smallpox. Consciousness 
deserted me after crossing the borders of France, 
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and with the first return of light, which came 
only after many weeks of darkness, my soul was 
flooded with a vision that has not ceased to in- 
fluence my life. Patiently I had studied the 
white, gilt-edged paneling that formed the walls 
of my chamber, the high white wooden mantel 
with its biblical tiles and bit of fagot smolder- 
ing between the brass dog irons on the open 
hearth. The Louis XIV. mirror on the quaintly 
curtained dresser reflected from the wall over my 
high canopied bed images with red lights burning 
before them. As my eyes became accustomed to 
these woeful or benign sentinels an almost hu- 
man tangibility grew up between us. Convales- 
cence advancing, I gradually became familiar with 
the story of the earthly temptations and struggles 
of these plastic expounders of the ancient faith, 
and we had many a friendly chat together in the 
silence of my chamber. Was it hallucination of 
returning senses that one morning the Virgin laid 
the Infant on the pedestal, and folding her deli- 
cate blue cloak about her, floated to my bedside, 
and bending tenderly over me, said, in dulcet 
French, ‘ C’est le temps pour prendre yotre mé- 
decine, mon cher malade’ ? 

«“ Yes, those were the eyes of the Virgin that 
gleamed upon my famished soul, but human was 
the voice—human the touch of the soft, shapely 
hand that tenderly smoothed my brow. ‘ Where 
am I? Who are you ?’I cried. ‘Mon cher en- 
fant,’ said the sweetest voice that ever smote 
listening ears, ‘ you are in the House of St. Vincent 
de Paul; you have been a very sick child, but 
with God’s help and Sister Martha’s care you will 
soon be restored to health.” She held the medi- 
cine to my feverish lips, while my hungry soul 
devoured her angelic beauty. No hallowed vis- 
ion of the galleries of Italy, in which I had spent 
so many blissful days, revealed such a divinity ! 
As time went on and the eglantine blossomed on 
the lattice screening the great dormer window of 
my chamber from the gaze of the narrow, seques- 
tered street, Sister Martha came every afternoon, 
and sat beside the bed where I lay so far away 
from the friends, the world I knew and loved so 
well. 

“‘ Ah, those were the days,” sighed Devereux, 
“‘“when I was a stalwart, lusty fellow, with the 
fire of impetuous, pleasure-loving youth. 

** How empty were the days that Sister Martha 
failed to sit at my bedside and read, in her clear, 
exquisitely modulated voice, a chapter from the 
‘Lives of the Saints’! Her soul was nourished, 
sustained, by these daily recitals of the sensual 
combats overcome by the haloed lights of Mother 
Church. While I listened with a daily growing 
credulousness—how sweet to listen with a faith 
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kindred to that with which Sister Martha read !— 
I was suddenly overpowered by the consciousness 
that this woman, with her heaven-kissed face bend- 
ing reverently over the time-worn volume, had 
stirred a chord of my soul never to be attuned by 
a kindred touch on this side of the grave. 

“‘One day—my God, with what passion !—I 
confessed my love. The heaven-tinted eyes of 
Sister Martha bent more reverently over the deeds 
of the only heroes her life had ever known. Her 
breath came soft and regular, and when the 
speech of my passion had exhausted itself she 
quietly closed the volume, and laying it on the 
little curtained shelf over which a bust of St. 
Augustine kept watch, she turned to me, and 
gently folded my outstretched arms upon my 
breast. 

“«* Now, turn your face to the wall,’ said Sister 
Martha ; ‘it is time you slept.’ 

«© At length I grew tired of the annals of the 
saints, but I struggled to conceal my weariness, 
lest the readings should cease altogether. What 
would life be to me now should my eyes turn 
upon the pendulum when the hands reached 
three and I did not hear the soft pat of Sister 
Martha’s foot upon the stair, followed by the 
noiseless opening of the great paneled door, and 
feel her beatific presence as she leaned over me 
and asked in seraphic tremolo, ‘Comment vous 
trouvez-vous, mon cher enfant, aujourd’ hui ?” 

*‘One day, while reading the martyrdom of St. 
Catharine, Sister Martha suddenly closed the an- 
nals, and with a woman’s unerring intuitiveness 
said: ‘You are weary of the saints’ struggles. 
I will read no more. Is there a book you would 
like me to read ? Tell me and I will get it.’ 

“«My heart swelled with joy. ‘ Will you ? I 
cried, devouring with kisses the white hand that 
lay lightly as the petals of a daisy on the green 
expanse of the counterpane. In the portmanteau 
that hung at the foot of my bed I suddenly recol- 
lected that there was a souvenir of student days 
in the Latin quarter—a well-thumbed volume of 
Alfred de Musset. Back to memory, with the viv- 
idness of yesterday, came well-remembered pas- 
suges. To hear them read by Sister Martha, to 
watch their effect on her emotional face, would 
be the crucible of that inner life my maddening 
love trembled to divine. Taking the book from 
the portmanteau, she handed it to me, while 
eagerly I turned to the passionate lyric. ‘A la 
bonne heure !’ said the Sister, marking the place 
with the cross of her chaplet as she carried the 
volume to the flower-trellised window, where, 
seating herself on the low sill—seating, alas ! so 
that her face was thrown into impenetrable 
shadow—she began to read. Her voice was to my 
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soul as wind to the Molian harp. Breathlessly I 
waited for the well-remembered passage. Was it 
before, was it after, this or that couplet ? I kept 
asking myself, when quietly she closed the book. 
‘C’est fini, c’est beau, mon enfant,’ said Sister 
Martha, placing the book beside the annals of 
the saints. 

“‘Had memory deceived me? When Sister 
Martha closed the door behind her I secured the 
book and eagerly searched for the passage in the 
reading of which I had hoped to find a response 
to the flame consuming me. Could I believe my 
eyes ? There were the lines, word for word, as I 
remembered them. Could she have omitted them 
without my perceiving the ellipsis ?” 

“* Clever,” I interrupted. 

“Clever ?” repeated Devereux. ‘ It was super- 
natural ! 

“‘T repeated the experiment the following day,” 
he continued, living again, in the bow of La Bre- 
tagne, the halcyon days of vanished youth, ‘‘ se- 
lecting equally passionate lines of Heine. Always 
Sister Martha sat with her face in the shadow, 
always she read with the interpretation of a poet's 
soul, omitting with unprecedented skill the very 
lines I hungered most to hear; omitting so that 
I never discovered how or where until she left me 
with the volume in my hand. 

“*My love was now so masterful that doubt of 
its reciprocity was unquestioned. I argued with 
Sister Martha that all that is human is liable to 
err, that vows are made to be broken. She had 
made a mistake in pledging herself to the celibacy, 
the sacrifice, of St. Vincent de Paul. Such aclife 
was contrary to nature, and more than God had 
ever demanded of His creatures. In the struggle, 
the temptations of the world, the duties of love 
and home, were greater opportunities for serving 
God and humanity than in the seclusion of the 
cloister. 

“* Sister Martha did not deny or affirm. Sweetly 
her heaven-lit eyes rested on the Virgin over my 
bed, and her dainty, tapering fingers played on 
the chaplet at her side. ‘Fly with me! I cried ; 
and clasping her hand in mine, I planned an 
elopement. I would soon be strong, and once 
out of the hospital, she would join me. We 
would be married and go to the Mediterranean, 
the South of France, Italy—‘any spot on God’s 
good earth that pleases you, ma bien aimée, will 
we not ?’ I pleaded. 

“Sister Martha had slipped from my grasp, 
and, carefully counting the drops of medicine, 
‘You have fatigued yourself, mon pauvre enfant,’ 
she said, as she lifted the cordial to my lips and 
smoothed my pillow. 

‘Buoyed by the dream of our early union, I 
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now mended rapidly, and my departure from St. 
Vincent was the question of a few days. 
* * * x * 

“The twilight of a June day was creeping on. 
Fatigued by the day’s emptiness, I threw myself 
across the bed, and as the shadows hovering round 
the statues of St. Vincent, St. Joseph and St. 
Genevieve deepened I fell into a doze. I did not 
sec, I did not hear the door open ; I did not see, 
I did not hear her enter, but I felt her presence ; 
the soft, elflike, intangible presence of Sister Mar- 
tha filled my chamber as it did my soul. I felt 
her approach my bed, and leaning over, she—she 
kissed me! My first impulse was to throw my 
arms around her, but thought I, ‘ If I feign sleep 
she may kiss me again !’ 

«*T waited—how long, I could not tell—for the 
kiss that never came; for when I opened my 
eyes the chamber was empty, and the only sound 
that penetrated the darkness was the ticking of 
the Louis XIV. pendulum. 

“«T startled the shadows with my cries, ‘ Sister 
Martha! Sister Martha 

“©The door opened with a creak, and a candle 
held in a time-stained, palsied hand threw in 
ghostlike relief the bent, faltering form of a 
homely old house Sister. ‘Sister Martha?’ I 
cried ; ‘where is Sister Martha ?” 

‘Setting the candle on the table, the aged face 
turned to me, and a thin, faltering voice said, 
‘Je ne sais pas!’"—J do not know! 

‘‘Beseechingly I turned to the images on the 
wall—turned as I had often watched Sister Mar- 
tha during my love avowals ; and they were not 
deaf to my entreaties, for suddenly I found 
strength to make my way to the Mother of the 
House. 

‘‘Without any warning, I opened the door at 
the end of a long corridor, to find myself in the 
presence of the community, gathered like a flock 
of doves round the Mother’s chair. The sharp- 
ened eyes of love found in the faces now turned 
to me no trace of Sister Martha. ‘I want Sister 
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Martha. Where is Sister Martha ?’I cried, falling 
at the Mother’s feet. 

“‘Like the tender mother she was, she lifted 
me to her arms. ‘Je ne sais pas,’ said she. 

««They led me back to my chamber, where all 
that night and far into the following day I waited 
for the footstep that never came. Toward night- 
fall I made my escape. I sought the portal of 
every house of St. Vincent de Paul at Paris. ‘I 
want Sister Martha. Where is she ” I demanded ; 
always to receive the same response, ‘Je ne sais 
pas.’ 

“‘ Day and night I haunted the churches, the 
boulevards. I hid in the shadows of hospitals and 
lurked about the portals. Into every province 
of France I went, peering under every white- 
winged bonnet for the heaven-kissed face of 
Sister Martha. And Iam searching for it yet. 
The faith of the ancient Church will never be 
mine. Yet I never cease to implore St. Vincent 
de Paul, by the memory of the tortures he suf- 
fered while in slavery, to bring, if but to my 
dying bed, the face of Sister Martha.” 

“* How long ago was this ?” I asked, relieving 
Devereux’s moist, trembling fingers of the cigar 
long since extinguished. Turning to the dark- 
ening: waters, he pressed his eyes retrospect- 
ively. 

“A quarter of a century,” was the reply. 

The silence that ensued was too sacred to in- 
fringe with speech. 

Not until the deck boy had cleared away the 
chairs for the night was I brutal enough to turn 
to Devereux and ask: ‘ Are you sure she kissed 
you ?” A light streamed across the deck from 
the pilot loft. ‘‘ Are you quite sure that there 
was a Sister Martha ?” 

Never will be forgotten the face that Devereux 
lifted to mine. It was the awful awakening, the 
agonizing despair of a strong man suddenly be- 
reft of the one faith, the one trust snatched from 
the wreck of years. 

“Je ne sais pas,” said he. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. 


By Davip Ker. 


“JT nope I’m not easily frightened as a rule,” 
said Mrs. Ashley, as she poured out our tea in 
her snug little house at the pretty mission station 
of Matetua, which we had just reached after a 


long and exhausting march over a bare plain, as 
dry and hot as the Sahara itself. “But I’m not 
quite so brave as you think me, and I must con- 
fess that, once upon a time, I was more thor- 
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oughly scared than I ever want to be again. If 
you care to hear the story, I'll tell it to you. 

“‘When my husband and I first came out to 
Africa, we were much farther to the north than 
where we are now; and for the first month or two 
T didn’t like my new life at all. Our house stood 
close to one of the great rivers, and when the wild 
beasts came to drink there at night a pretty con- 
cert we used to have! First there would be a 
hippopotamus, crashing through the great reeds 
on the bank with a noise like some one breaking 
half a dozen windows at once; and then a lion, 
roaring till he seemed to shake the very air; and 
then half a dozen huge crocodiles, snorting and 
splashing over some piece of carrion that had 
come floating down the stream ; and then four or 
five of those large native vultures, screaming and 
fighting overhead ; and so it went on all night, 
just as if an army of lunatics had been having a 
battle with an army of wild beasts. 

«‘T remember well how startled I was when I 
came out one morning and found the print ofa 
lion’s great round paw in the soft earth, only a 
few yards from our door! And when, about a 
week later, I happened to look up as I passed un- 
der a big tree, and saw a huge snake coiled round 
a projecting limb, and just getting ready to 
pounce down upon me, I felt as if the only thing 
left for me to do was to get down to the coast as 
fast as possible, and sail by the first ship for Eng- 
land. 

“Now, I should tell you that our only white 
neighbors at that time were an English doctor 
named Tracy, and his wife, who lived just a few 
miles down the river, and were always dropping 
in to see us, or having us over to see them. 

“Mrs. Tracy was four years older than myself, 
and a fine, strong, clear-headed woman she was— 
just the one to make herself at home in this wild 
place, and really to enjoy it. But though she was 
very kind and pleasant, and always ready to help 
me in any way, this lady did vex me terribly some- 
times; for she was so perfectly fearless, and so 
well used to dangers of every kind, that, because 
she didn’t mind such things herself, she could 
not imagine why anyone else should, either. 
And so, when she heard of any of these fancies of 
mine, she would just smile in a provoking kind 
of way—as one might do at seeing a baby scared 
by a frog or a beetle—and say with a resolute lit- 
tle snap of her strong white fingers : 

*©* Pooh, pooh! my dear child! You'll never 
be able to live in a country like this, if you go on 
letting yourself be frightened at every trifle 

“Now, this used to worry me very much— 
more, indeed, than I should have cared to let her 
see; for I didn’t look upon snakes and lions as 
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trifles by any means, and, whenever she talked to 
me in this way, I couldn’t help wishing that some- 
thing would happen to give her a good fright for 
once, so that she might see for herself what it 
felt like. 

«* Well, the dry season came to an end, and it 
was just before the commencement of the rainy 
time—for, as I dare say you know, we have only 
two seasons in these parts, the season when it 
rains and the season when it doesn’t. One evening 
my husband and all his native servants had to go 
out and get in the dried grass before the rain 
came and spoiled it, and I was left in the house all 
alone. 

“It was a black, dismal, stormy night, and 
I soon began to feel very lonely and dreary ; for 
though I had been left by myself in the same way 
once or twice before, yet on that particular night 
I seemed to be more nervous than usual, though 
I couldn’t in the least tell why. 

“* As it grew darker and darker, and the wind 
kept moaning drearily through the empty house, 
and the lions were heard beginning to roar in the 
distance, I felt very low, indeed, and began to 
miss my courageous friend, Mrs. Tracy, and to 
wish very much that I had her bright face and 
cheery voice to keep me company. But then I 
thought again that even if she had been there 
she would have been sure to begin laughing at 
me, as usual, for being so easily scared; and I 
made up my mind that I would be quite brave 
this time, and not let myself be frightened by 
anything. 

‘‘But this valiant resolution was soon put to 
the test; for hardly had it passed through my 
mind, when all in a moment, right overhead, 
there came the most horrible sound I had ever 
heard—something between a howl, a shriek and 
a goblin laugh, so loud that it seemed to go 
through my head like a knife. 

“* All my heroic resolves went to the winds in a 
moment, and up I jumped, and gave a scream 
that made the whole house echo. 

‘*And then—what do you think happened ? 
Why, there came a great flapping of wings, and 
I saw a huge white oz flit past the window, and 
flap heavily away to hide itself among the trees ; 
and I dare say the poor thing was quite as much 
scared at hearing me scream as I had been at 
hearing if. 

‘This was certainly a very unromantic wind-up 
to my adventure, and I did all I could to keep 
the story from reaching Mrs. Tracy, for I knew 
what she would say. But the story leaked out 
somehow, and you may think what a quizzing I 
got. 

‘* Well, about a week after that Mrs. Tracy and 
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her husband came over to spend the evening with 
us ; and while the two gentlemen strolled up and 
down outside, she and I sat in the house, talking. 
It was quite dark, and we were just waiting for 
them to come in, when all at once I heard a flap 
of wings on the roof ! 

“Mrs. Tracy didn’t notice it, but Z knew di- 
rectly what it must be, and chuckled to myself at 
the thought of what was coming. 

‘‘The next moment the cry broke out, ten 
times worse than when I heard it before; in fact, 
it sounded so horrid and unearthly that even I, 
though I had been expecting it, could not help 
starting. 

“‘As for poor Mrs. Tracy, she sprang up with 
a sort of gasp, and flung her arms round my neck 
so tight that I thonght for a moment she’d have 
choked me. 

«©*Oh, mercy! what’s that ? she cried, in a 
voice that sounded to me as if somebody were 
throttling her. 

*©* Don’t be alarmed, my dear,’ said I, as quietly 
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Tne Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway 
is ‘he principal French line, not only on account 
of its length, but more especially with regard to 
its very extensive passenger and goods traffic. It 
follows one of those great highways indicated by 
nature, well termed by a contemporary writer 
‘* the historic roads ” of France, upon which have 
taken place, in the course of history, the grand 
movements of migration, of war and of commerce, 
and along which are stationed the principal towns 
of the provinces. To-day, when natural obstacles 
are disappearing, when even the Alps are being 
leveled, and when the barriers once existing be- 
tween the peoples have been removed, these great 
lines of communication of past ages no longer pos- 
sess their ancient importance ; but the road from 
Paris to the Mediterranean through the basin of 
the Rhone remains, nevertheless, one of the “‘ great 
highways of the nations,” and will continue to 
render France the natural intermediary between 
the populations of the northern and southern 
slopes of the Continent. 

In fact, this line, which connects the capital of 
France with the basin of the Mediterranean, and 
consequently, with Algeria and the French col- 
onies in the east, is, by its natural prolongation 
to Calais. of extreme importance to England, to 
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as I could—for I was secretly delighted at the 
thought of turning the tables upon her so com- 
pletely. ‘ You'll never be able to live in such a 
country as this, if you let yourself be scared by 
a trifle like the cry of an owl.’ 

“** Good gracious !’ she gasped ; ‘was that sound 
really nothing more than that owl of yours ” 

‘*** Nothing more,’ said I, coolly, ‘as I'll show 
you ina moment. Look here !’ 

“T went and leaned out of the window with the 
lamp in my hand, and in an instant we saw the 
great, clumsy creature go driving heavily past, 
flapping its wings and blinking its great, round 
eyes in terror at the sudden glare; and away it 
went into the bushes, and we saw no more of it. 

“Then, when it was gone, Mrs. Tracy turned 
to me with a very conscious kind of look, and 
said, half laughing and half vexed : 

“*¢ Well, my dear, I do not think I shall ever 
make fun of you again for being easily fright- 
ened.’ 

“« And indeed she never did.” 
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whom it transmits the Indian mail arriving via 
Brindisi and Mont Cenis. 

Western Switzerland, for its part, connects with 
this great thoroughfare lines which permit of 
rapid and frequent intercourse with Paris, Lyons 
and the south of France. The branch lines, which 
connect on the frontier with the railway system 
of Western Switzerland, were decided upon in 
principle as soon as the railway system of Eastern 
France was elaborated. Some of them were con- 
structed simultaneously with the Paris, Lyons 
and Mediterranean line ; others could only be car- 
ried out at a later date, as one by one the means 
of access increased. Dijon and Lyons are the two 
principal junctions. At present the grand express 
from Paris to Marseilles requires less than fifteen 
hours to traverse almost the entire length of 
France ; besides this there are express trains di- 
rectly connecting Paris and Geneva in twelve 
hours, Paris and Lausanne via Pontarlier and 
Jougne in less than twelve hours, Paris and Neu- 
chitel in ten and a half hours, and Paris and 
Berne in twelve hours; and it is via Belfort and 
Besancon that Basle forwards travelers from the 
west of Germany to Lyons and Marseilles. 

The plan of the main line offered no serious 
difficulties, with the exception of the passage 
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from the basin of the Seine to that of the Sadne 
and Rhone, separated by the ridge of the Céte 
d’Or, which passage was effected by piercing the 
tunnel of Blaisy, one of the most remarkable 
among those which have been constructed on 
French territory. On the other hand, the lines 
branching off to the east have almost all necessi- 
tated a very considerable number of artificial 
structures. That line especially which forms the 
subject of the present work, and which branches 
off from the main line at Dijon to cross the Jura 
Mountains between Pontarlier (Department of 
Doubs) and Neuchatel, has subjected the skill of 
the engineers to a very severe trial. 
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are moreover intersected by deep gorges; and 
numerous hollows or ‘cirques of erosion” open 
amphitheatrelike in the massive ramparts, prin- 
cipally in the zone which dominates Besangon, 
Ornans and Salins. This series of bulwarks, with 
the great elevation of its summits and its abrupt 
descent to the east, long opposed almost insuper- 
able obstacles to the construction of roadways. 
In our century, however, the art of engineering 
has partly triumphed over these difficulties, and a 
score of carriage roads now wind along the sides 
of the mountains or through the defiles, while 
communication between the two slopes of the 
Jura is effected by no less than three railways: 
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WINTER IN THE JURA—THE FACTEUR, OR POSTMAN. 


The Jura, iudeed, in spite of its comparatively 
moderate elevation, forms a rampart between 
France and Switzerland very difficult to cross, by 
reason of its peculiar structure. Instead of a cen- 
tral ridge throwing out to the right and left lat- 
eral branches separated by broad valleys diverging 
from a central point, the Jura is composed of dis- 
tinct and parallel chains, resting on the plateau 
which serves them as a base, and forming on the 
French side an inclined plane. The eastern slope, 
by much the steepest, is almost entirely on Swiss 
territory. The lesser ridges, comparable to the 
waves of the sea, occupy a part of 'ranche-Comté 
and Burgundy, and slope down to the banks of 
the Doubs and the Sadne. Most of the ranges 


that from Lyons to Geneva, tunneling beneath 
Mont Credo, and the lines from Pontarlier to 
Lausanne and Neuchatel, traversing the most 
picturesque portions of the Central Jura. 

Charles Nodier has called Franche-Comté “a 
preface to Switzerland.” The traveler coming 
from France cannot, indeed, choose a route more 
interesting and more varied than the line tray- 
ersed by the express from Paris to Berne, espe- 
cially between Dijon and Neuchitel. To the well- 
cultivated plains of the Seine and the vine-covered 
hills of Burgundy succeed the less fertile lands of 
Franche-Comté, which become more and more 
picturesque as the train penetrates into the Jura, 
till suddenly we issue from its wild and magnifi- 
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cent defiles into the Swiss tableland, 
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with its garland of snowy peaks and its 
beautiful, placid lakes. 

The first aspect of Dijon is that of 
the seat of some departmental govern- 
ment, and not, as we might expect, 
that of an ancient Burgundian city 
once the capital of the most powerful 
fief of France. Since the Revolution 
the old ramparts have been partly de- 
stroyed or altered, many of the towers 
have been pulled down, and other re- 
cent changes have in some degree less- 
ened its originality. Such as it is, its 
appearance is still quite stately, and it 
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is rightly considered one of the prettiest 
towns in the province. It owes its 
elegant and at the same time monu- 
mental character to the beautiful quarters where 
are found the mansions of the ancient magis- 
tracy, to its monuments of the Renaissance, to 
its delightful promenade, and to its clean and 
brightly lighted streets. Finally, its schools and 
scientific and artistic collections, and the souve- 
nirs left by its great men, render the town of the 
highest interest to visitors. 

In the beautiful crescent-shaped Place d’Armes 
stands the Palace of the Dukes of Burgundy, also 
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called the ‘‘ Logis du Roi” and the ‘ Palais des 
Etats,” which now serves as Townhall and Mu- 
seum. The present edifice was erected in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century; but of the 
ancient ducal palace, which dated from the tenth 
century, or even earlier, there remains only the 
superb tower called Tour de la Terrasse, com- 
pleted by Philip the Good, the tower of Brancion 
—since the captivity of René d’Anjou, Duc de Bar, 
called also ‘‘'Tour de Bar,” the great Salle des 
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Gardes on the north front, the kitchens and the 
vaulted apartments in the basement. ‘This pal- 
ace, a splendid monument of its epoch, bears wit- 
ness both in its interior and exterior to the pomp 
of the House of Burgundy. The modern portion 
of the edifice, built on the site of the now van- 
ished chapel, contains the Museum of Natural 
History, the Archeological Museum, and the 
School of Fine Arts, founded by an artist of tal- 
ent, Devosges, who devoted his life to awakening 
in his fellow citizens a love of the arts. The 
carefully arranged museum associated with the 
school is one of the best collections in the prov- 
ince; it is naturally devoted for the most part to 
Burgundian art, but foreign schools are neverthe- 
less represented by some good paintings. Enter- 
ing the beautiful Salle des Gardes, our attention 
is at once attracted by the huge fireplace ; but it 
is the celebrated tombs of Dukes Philip the Dar- 
ing and John the Fearless which are most worthy 
of admiration, owing to the richness of their 
sculptures ; in this room, also, are the “ retables ” 
or portable chapels of the dukes of Burgundy. 

The Church of Notre Dame, begun in the thir- 
teenth century, is, according to M. Viollet le 
Due, ‘‘ the most perfect type of thirteenth-cent- 
ury Burgundian architecture.” The facade, in 
fact, is unique. The clock with figures is also in- 
teresting ; it is called by the inhabitants ‘ Jaque- 
mart,” having been, as they say, constructed by 
the Flemish mechanic Jacques Marc, and brought 
from the town of Courtrai by Philip the Hardy. 

To the east of the ducal palace we shall find 
St. Michael’s Church, completely rebuilt in the 
sixteenth century by a burgher of Dijon named 
Hugh Sambin—a friend and pupil of Michael An- 
gelo—who has found means to mingle Gothic and 
Grecian art without impairing the imposing effect 
of the whole. 

On leaving Dijon the railway line takes its 
course between the Ouche and the Canal de 
Bourgogne across a plain which might become a 
little monotonous were it not that the chain of 
the Jura is already visible on the horizon. The 
country is watered by several rivers ; upon leay- 
ing the forest of Mondragon we perceive on our 
left the dam upon which the great road to Aux- 
onne leads over a broad expanse of meadow land, 
often flooded. The Sadne, which receives all 
these different streams, soon appears, and a pretty 
railway station on the right bank of the river in- 
vites the traveler to descend at Auxonne. 

In spite of the pleasant look of the little town, 
which, once a fortress, was later the seat of a 
count, we can only greet from afar the gable of 
its handsome Renaissance castle and the spire of 
the Church of Notre Dame. 
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But while the train is crossing the Sadne on a 
bridge of ten arches we may call to mind that 
Napoleon I., when in garrison at Auxonne, in 
1788, narrowly escaped being drowned in the 
river; and that later, in 1815, the town madea 
heroic resistance to the Austrians, and only capit- 
ulated two months after the abdication of Napo- 
leon. Rendering all honor to the loyalty of this 
original people, we must now bid adieu to Bur- 
gundy and cross the frontier of Franche-Comté, 
to enter the department of the Jura. On the left 
appears Mont Roland, crowned by the ruins of 
an ancient convent of black friars, who attributed 
the founding of their monastery to Roland, the 
nephew of Charlemagne ; the stone statue of the 
paladin has alone remained upright in the midst 
of the ruins. After passing a tunnel pierced 
through a spur of this mountain we approach the 
charming banks of the Doubs, and soon arrive at 
Déle, picturesquely situated on the flank of a 
hill whence it commands the valleys of the Doubs 
and the Loue. ‘From the esplanade of St. Mau- 
rice a magnificent landscape is unfolded : on the 
right the town, at its feet the Doubs and the 
canal, a smiling and fertile plain studded with 
villages, the immense forest of Chaux, and facing 
us, on the horizon, the misty blue chain of the 
Jura, above which there often glitter the glaciers 
and eternal snows of Mont Blanc.” 

Here again is one of those ancient and original 
towns where the traveler is always tempted to 
make a halt. More important than the present 
chief town, Lons-le-Saulnier, by its history, its 
antiquities, and also by its industries, Déle was 
formerly the capital of Franche-Comté, and the 
seat of the university and parliament of the prov- 
ince. The people of Dédle, jealous of their lib- 
erty, knew how to defend it in time of need ; 
they still show us the *‘ cave d’enfer,” where their 
forefathers made a heroic defense against Louis 
XI. There are many interesting edifices deserv- 
ing of a visit ; and, what is seldom the case in 
the provinces, the library and the collections of 
medals and antiquities are worth the trouble of 
looking through. However we are compelled to 
bid adieu to this quaint town; we leave on the 
left the branch railway to Besancon, of which we 
shall have occasion to speak further on, and, de- 
scending the valley, we cross first the canal and 
then the Doubs by a fine bridge, and enter the 
immense forest of Chaux. This beautiful forest, 
formerly a favorite hunting ground of the Empe- 
ror Frederick Barbarossa, is now the property of 
the state. After we have left its shady recesses 
the landscape becomes more and more diversified, 
and soon we cross that part of the course of the 
Loue which bears the sentimental name of Val 
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a’Amour. After leaving for a short time the de- 
partment of the Jura for that of the Doubs the 
line passes Arc, whose magnificent salt springs 
are fed by the water from the saline deposits of 
Salins. We are ascending constantly; cuttings 
become more and more frequent ; we re-enter the 
department of the Jura and cross the barren val- 
ley in which lies Mouchard. It is here that the 
line from Paris ramifies into three branches—to- 
ward Salins, Lons-le-Saulnier and Pontarlier. 
We will postpone for the present a visit to Salins, 
and without leaving the train will continue our 
journey toward the southeast, following the base 
of the first escarpments of the Jura, covered with 
vineyards. All this country is historic soil, where 
the spade is continually bringing Roman remains 
to light. Between two mountains of brownish 
limestone, producing very famous wines, stands 
Arbois, an ancient fortified town. It is washed 
by the Cuisance, whose waters, like those of most 
of the rivers of the French Jura, flow in full vol- 
ume from a deep grotto a mile or two distant 
from the town, in a circular hollow surrounded 
by steep escarpments. Beyond Arbois we pierce 
this first spur of the Jura in a tunnel some five 
hundred yards in length, and, after passing sev- 
eral other tunnels, we reach a plateau having an 
altitude of 2,100 feet. All the places in this in- 
teresting basin of the Doubs, situated at the base 
of the Jura, are industrial and manifacturing ; 
every water course js utilized as motive power. 
Owing to its elevation, however, the country is 
not rich, and in spite of the astonishing indus- 
try of the population it is inferior to the average 
of France. 

The higher the line ascends the wooded slopes 
of the mountains the more we are captivated by 
the picturesqueness of the landscape, which often 
partakes, however, of ruggedness. On issuing 
from the tunnel of Moringon we suddenly find 
ourselves face to face with the sombre forest of 
Joux, through which we again enter the depart- 
ment of the Doubs. 

Leaving behind us Mont Seigne and several 
ponds formed by the Drugeon, we cross that river 
and follow the range of the Laveron, with its 
wooded summits. 

The landscape is beginning to assume a sterner 
character: to the left of us are peat moors ; to 
the right, dark and gloomy fir woods. The rail- 
way leaves the banks of the Drugeon and curves 
more to the east, and soon we see before us, loom- 
ing larger as we approach nearer to it, Mont Lar- 
mont, towering above Pontarlier. The smoke 
rising from the factory chimneys announces to 
us that we have reached the town where the main 
line from Paris to Berne joins ours. 
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Tf, instead of journeying without a break from 
Dijon to Pontarlier, we have a little leisure to de- 
vote to beautiful Franche-Comté, our first excur- 
sion will be to Salins. With this intention we 
leave the main line at Mouchard and take the 
train on the branch railway to Salins, which we 
reach in a few minutes. 

This delightful little town forms an exception 
in this part of France—still too little known to 
tourists—for it attracts numerous visitors, partly 
because of its baths, partly on account of its pict- 
uresque situation and pretty surroundings. 

In approaching Salins from Mouchard we can- 
not help being struck, even while yet distant, by 
the unusual situation of the place; the forts of 
Belin and St. André crowning the lofty rocks are 
visible at a great distance ; on the left rises Mont 
Poupet, an ontpost of the Jura, while the torrent 
of La Furieuse pursues its turbulent course at the 
bottom of the valley. 

The town occupies the background of the nar- 
row gorge, and rises, amphitheatrelike, to below 
the terrace of St. Anatoile, for a length of nearly 
two miles. 

But Salins is above all a starting point for 
longer excursions. Where, for instance, can one 
find anything more poetical than the sources of 
the Lison ? They are situated near the pretty vil- 
lage of Nans-sons-Sainte-Anne, seven miles from 
Salins, where the Hotel Hugon, of unpretending 
exterior, offers its hospitality to tourists. 

From here a very few steps bring us to a spot 
where we may contemplate, united in the space 
of one or two miles, landscapes the most diverse. 
Before we reach the Fond Lison, a pretty, shady 
footpath leads us along the torrent of Verneau to 
a lovely cascade in a framework of freshest verd- 
ure; afew steps further and we enter beneath a 
vault, where a mysterious silence reigns; there, 
among the magnificent rocks, the source of the 
Verneau issues almost noiselessly from the ground. 
Its transparent water, retained in the cavities, re- 
flects the rocks and the lofty overhanging walls. 
This delightful bit of scenery cannot but afford 
an agreeable surprise to the visitor. 

But this is only a preface to the Fond Lison. 
We must descend the same footpath and leave the 
village by the highroad leading to Amancey. In 
less than twenty minutes we shall be at the 
source; to the right, on the further bank of the 
Lison, a vast cave extends into the bare cliffs ; this 
is the Grotte Sarrazine, or Grotto of the Saracens ; 
the name seems to confirm the hypothesis of a 
barbarian incursion into this district. 

“The entrance to the cave assumes vaster and 
vaster proportions the nearer we approach. We 
follow the bed of a torrent in which the blocks of 
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stone are draped by an extraordinarily thick cov- 
ering of evergreen mosses. All the plants which 
fear the rays of the sun and the agitation of the 
air here attain a monstrous growth. We ascend 
slowly. Although the light of day has not left 
us, the damp moss is succeeded by dust and hard 
rock, a soil which never has been moistened by 
rain or dew, nor by the cold breath of the cavern. 
We are under St. Christopher’s Mantle, in the 
Grotte Sarrazine. . . . The cave is so spacious 
that it could take in the entire fagade of Notre 
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Dame de Paris ; so lofty that under its canopy 
of stone, eterywhere illuminated by the light of 
day, flocks of birds may often be seen fluttering 
and screaming, without betraying the slightest 
fear of the visitor. Refuge of the winged race, 
thousands of whose nests line the walls from top 
to bottom—almost unique asylum of innumerable 
tribes of large white-bellied martins, which people 
the spacious vaults—this grotto formed a mag- 
nificent palace for our own ancestors in the 
era of savagery... .” 

The source of the Lison is to be 
found at a few hundred paces from the 
Grotte Sarrazine ; in front of us, at the 
foot of a rock crowned by lofty oaks, 
the spring pours forth from the mouth 
of a vast cavern as a milk-white water- 
fall some forty feet in height. In dry 
seasons the stream dwindles to an in- 
finite number of little silver threads, 
but after rainy weather a huge volume 
of water issues from the unknown 
depths and flows peacefully along at 
the bottom of the valley. 

If we are fond of contrasts we may 
now take the footpath leading from the 
mill, and in less than five minutes we 
shall reach the Creux Billard, or Puits 
Billard. Where there is a gap in the 
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veil of foliage we see before us a formidable 
cirque of naked rocks rising to a height of 100 
fect, while at their base, in the depths of the 
chasm, a tiny lake slumbers tranquilly in the 
midst of the vast rocky fragments which strew 
the ground. 

It is possible to descend to the bottom of the 
Puits across the rocks, and there one is seized 
with a vague impression of terror: the least sound 
is repeated by a thousand mysterious echoes. In 
wet seasons the Cascade of Meigette here descends 
with a tumult redoubled by the echo of the rocky 
hoilow. 

Above the Creux Billard, a few hundred paces 
distant, is the Pont du Diable, or Devil’s Bridge, 
whose single arch is boldly thrown across a preci- 
pice nearly 300 feet in depth. 

From the heights of Montmahour, which com- 
mand the valley, the view falls upon the plateau 
of Alaise, which is believed by some antiquarians 
to be the scene of Czsar’s celebrated victory over 
the Gauls. 

At Déle, where we have left the banks of the 
Doubs after catching but a glimpse of them, the 
tourist in quest of natural beauties and quaint old 
cities may leave “the Paris, Pontarlier and Berne 
express, and, reascending the river as far as Be- 
sancon, rejoin the line at Pontarlier after visiting 
Ornans and the sources of the Loue. It is a de- 
tour, indeed, but one which no one will regret 
having made. 

The River Doubs, with its banks fringed with 
poplars and willows, meanders through an idyllic 
valley, the direction of which becomes more ap- 
parent the nearer we approach Besangon. The 
traveler visiting this picturesque country for the 
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first time is astonished to find it so little patron- 
ized by tourists. 

All along the valley the watch towers of old 
feudal castles alternate with the very modern fac- 
tory chimneys which bear witness to great indus- 
trial activity. Advancing toward Besancon, we 
lose sight of the Doubs, which here winds to the 
east past lofty hills. Not far from one of these 
sharp curves there is to be seen one of 
the most remarkable natural curiosities 
in France, the Grotto of Osselle. 

In order to reach it we take the 
train froin Franois station to Byans, 
on the Besangon and Mouchard line ; 
thence a walk of about two miles brings 
us to the Mills of Osselle, where a guide 
and torches may be hired. The en- 
trance to the grotto is very narrow, and 
gives no intimation of the marvels 
within. There we find a succession of 
vaults adorned by immense stalactites, 
many of which have received appro- 
priate names from the objects which 
they are supposed to resemble—the Pul- 
pit, the Venddme Column, Louis Phi- 
lippe’s Bust, the Palm Tree, the Organ, 
etc. Through the grotto there runs a 
little rivulet, crossed by a bridge, on 
which the sound of an invisible cascade 
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is heard. In this cavern there have been found 
bones of the cave bear, a gigantic species long 
since extinct. 

From here we may continue our journey by 
train, but a walking tour through the valley of 
the Doubs is far more interesting. At Thoraise 
we may avoid one of the windings of the Doubs 
by passing through a tunnel two hundred yards 
in length, dug for the canal from the Rhone to 
the Rhine. Further on we see the extensive ruins 
of the feudal castle of Montferrand. Beyond 
Avanne the Doubs is confined to a narrower chan- 
vel, presenting scenes of greater wildness, and 
after passing these we reach Besancon. 

The situation of Besangon is very unusual, and 
is especially favorable for a fortress. But this is 
more obyious when the town is approached from 
the other side, by the Ornans road. We see at 
one glance the enormous rock crowned by the 
battlements of the citadel, on the other side the 
slopes commanded by the fort of Brégille, and 
between them the Doubs, commencing its wide 
sweep around the town. All the neighboring 
heights are crowned by forts; since 1871 a large 
number of new ones have been constructed, so 
that Besancon is now one of the most strongly 
fortified places in Europe. 

Besancon, with its archbishopric, its academy, 
its faculties of science and literature, is also a very 
industrial town. The skill of its watchmakers is 
well known. The ancient city is rightly proud 
of the famous men to whom it has given birth: 
the composer Goudimel, the Granvelles, father 
and son; the poet Mairet, the statuary Breton, 
Fourier, the celebrated philanthropist ; the author 
Prondhon, the sculptors Jean Petit and Clésin- 
ger, and, lastly, Charles Nodier and Victor Hugo. 

The town has preserved some very interesting 
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traces of its Roman origin; at the end 
of the Grande Rue stands the Porte 
Noire, or Black Gate, dating, probably, 
from the epoch of Antoninus, and of 
which the half has been restored. The 
Porte Taillée, also of Roman origin, was 
enlarged under Louis XV. in the in- 
terest of the traffic with Switzerland. 
Lastly, there are the ruins of the Capi- 
tol, and, near the cathedral, several col- 
umns, the remains of a Roman theatre, 
ornamenting the Square of St. Jean. 
In the cathedral, which dates from the 
twelfth century, we may remark several 
statues and paintings by the old mas- 
ters, among others a ‘Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian,” by Fra Bartolomeo. 

The prettiest tour which can be un- 
dertaken from Besancon is that to the 
valley of the Loue, combining a great number of 
picturesque scenes. ‘The road leads through the 
Porte Taillée, and leaving the Doubs on the left, 
rises to the plateau. The aspect of the lofty 
plateau of Franche-Comté is tolerably monoto- 
nous, but at Ornans the scenery again assumes a 
more varied appearance. 7 

From this pretty borough, the home of Cour- 
bet, the sources of the river may be reached either 
by a branch of the railway from Besancon to 
Locle, or by the diligence which leaves twice a 
day for Pontarlier, or, lastly, by ascending the 
valley on foot. 

Five miles from Ornans we pass Vuillafans, 
commanded by the ruins of the “ new castle ” in 
which Charles the Bold took refuge after his de- 
feat at Grandson ; then Mouthier, rising pictur- 
esquely on the slopes of the Loue. A little above 
the village the road passes near the Cascade of 
Syratu. Beyond the Percée de la Vieille-Roch 
the sound of falling water indicates that we are 
approaching the river, and we soon find our- 
selves at the sources of the Loue. At the back 
of an immense hollow the river pours its dark- 
green waters from a formidable opening 200 feet 
in breadth and 100 in height. Gently flowing in 
the depths of the grotto, it forms at its outlet a 
beautiful, foaming cascade ; then, continuing its 
course, it threads its way between enormous moss- 
covered rocks. 

The town of Pontarlier, the most loftily situ- 
ated in the valley of the Doubs, the chief place of 
an arrondissement, with a population of about 
6,000, is situated at the entrance to one of the 
principal defiles of the Jura, the gorge of La 
Cluse. Destroyed several times by fire, Pontar- 
lier presents quite a modern appearance. The 
Grande Rue, broad and handsome, and running 
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the whole length of the little town, terminates at 
one end in a bridge over the Doubs and at the 
other in a triumphal gate erected by the inhabit- 
ants in honor of Louis XV., on the model of the 
Porte St. Martin in Paris. Sitwated on the Doubs, 
which has here already attained the dimensions of 
a small river, Pontarlier possesses several watch 
and other factories, and distilleries, and during 
the quiet winter season many of the inhabitants 
employ themselves with the manufacture of sieves 
and wooden measures. But its principal impor- 
tance is due to its position and to its carrying 
trade with Switzerland, which has largely in- 
creased since the opening of a line leading di- 
rectly from Pontarlier to Lausanne via Jougne. 
Formerly the town formed, together with nine- 
teen villages, a ‘‘ baroichage ”—a kind of inde- 
pendent republic—which was united to France 
only in 1678. 

Near this little town occurred one of the last 
and most sanguinary incidents of the terrible war 
of 1870-71. In the last days of January, 1871, 
the remnant of General Bourbaki’s army camped 
around Pontarlier, arrested in its disastrous re- 
treat, which in some respects resembled that of 
the Grande Armée in Russia. The inhabitants 
of Pontarlier were admirable in their devotion ; 
they received 3,500 of the sick and wounded. 
General Clinchant, who had succeeded General 
Bourbaki, was successful in saving his famished 
army by entering Switzerland through the gorges 
of La Cluse. Thanks to his energy, the retreat 
was accomplished, though at the price of desper- 
ate conflicts and nameless sufferings. 

On leaving Pontarlier the railway enters the 
gorge of La Cluse, the passage of which is appar- 
ently barred by dark mountains; the river, the 
railway and the road fill the narrow defile. By 
the roadside a monument covered with wreaths 
of immortelles recalls the deadly combats waged 
around La Cluse ; it bears the inscrip- 
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follies of his youth, and these threatening walis 
witnessed the death of the celebrated and un-' 
fortunate negro, Toussaint-Louverture. Ll ort 
Larmont, a veritable eyrie, overtops Fort Joux 
by nearly a hundred feet. At the foot of the 
forts and at the mouth of the gorge the little 
village and church of St. Pierre de la Cluse pre- 
sents a picturesque appearance. The railway 
crosses the line from Pontarlier to Jougne. 

The two villages of Verriéres, about half a mile 
apart, the one on Swiss and the other on French 
territory, have nothing in common but the name. 
The road is lined with houses, some low and of 
a rustic aspect, others several stories high and 
roofed with red tiles; most of the inhabitants 
are watchmakers, and many of them are at the 
same time cultivators of the soil. 

The train, which here reaches the loftiest point 
on the line between Paris and Berne, makes its 
way through forests of fir, and soon penetrates a 
savage gorge ; close by, on the left, but invisible 
from the railway, is the beautiful village of Bay- 
ards, also the defile through which ran the old 
road to France, where Charles the Bold was 
stopped by the Swiss in 1476. 

Tunnels now follow each other in quick succes- 
sion. ‘The aspect of the country has completely 
changed ; we are now in a fertile valley, watered 
by the Areuse, on the banks of which stands the 
industrial village of St. Sulpice. New tunnels de- 
prive us of this landscape to present us with an- 
other, having a wider horizon. We have reached 
Fleurier-Boveresse station ; and the Val de Tra- 
verse, with its large and stately villages, which 
elsewhere would bear the name of towns, its broad 
meadows and its lofty mountains, lies before us 
in all its unexpected loveliness. 

Motiers is associated with the memory of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (1762 to 1764). Facing M6- 
tiers is Boveresse, surrounded by fields of a bluish 
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‘* Aux derniers défenseurs de la Patrie. 1 : 
Février 1871.” (To the last defenders of our 
Country. 1 February, 1871.) 

The landscape is in harmony with 
the grave events of which it has been 
the witness. Enormous rocks crowned 
by lofty walls rise all around us; they 
are the forts of Joux and Larmont, 
commanding the entire district. Fort 
Joux—dating from Roman times, oc- 
cupied during the Middle Ages by 
haughty barons who laid tribute upon 
the country round, taken by Louis 


XIV.—could easily be rendered im- 
pregnable. Mirabeau here expiated the 
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tint. Here grows the wormwood from which the 
distilleries of the large industrial village of Couvet 
prepare their absinthe. 

We now arrive at Travers, another manufactur- 
ing village, which has been entirely rebuilt since 
the terrible fire by which it was completely de- 
stroyed in 1864. In the vicinity are the cele- 
brated asphalt mines, famed throughout Europe. 
Finally, at the extremity of the valley, is Noi- 
raigue, at the foot of the enormous rocks of La 
Clusette, through which runs the highroad to 
Neuchitel. On the other side of the valley lofty 
acclivities, clothed from base to summit with dusky 
firs, conceal from our view the magnificent ravine 
of the Creux-du-Vent ; the scenery is sternly pict- 
uresque. 

The hour’s journey from Noiraigue to Neucha- 
tel is perhaps the most interesting on the entire 
route. The planning and construction of the 
railway line through these wild gorges presented 
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innumerable difficulties ; engineers and workmen 
were at times obliged to carry on their labor sus- 
pended by ropes from the summit of the cliffs. 

On leaving Noiraigue we immediately enter the 
celebrated ravines of the Areuse, to meet with a 
succession of splendid glimpses of a landscape 
which calls to mind the savage grandeur of the 
Alps ; in the depths the torrent foams and thun- 
ders through the channel which it has cut for it- 
self in the rocks in the course of ages ; numerous 
tunnels add the charm of variety to the scenery— 
then, all at once, tunnels, rocks and boisterous 
torrents vanish, and in their place there opens a 
boundless prospect of vineyards surrounding nu- 
merous prosperous villages; beyond, the azure 
surface of the Lake of Neuchatel, and on the 
horizon the long range of the Swiss Alps. The 
change is so sudden, the contrast so great, that 
it is difficult to repress a cry of admiration at this 
dramatic entrance to Switzerland. 
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‘* STUNNED WITH SURPRISE AT A CLIMAX SO UNEXPECTED, HE CLUTCHED AT A WEAPON TO KILL IT.” 
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By Mrs. A. PHILLIPS. 


HE thought it most absurd. 

“T cannot help it,” she murmured. 
it would kill me with fright to see one. I havea 
rooted horror of them. I think I must have got 
it first when I was a child, from reading the story 
of the temptation of Eve by the serpent. It 
seemed such a dastardly thing to come and spoil 
their happy life in Paradise. Don’t you ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and looked at her 
with a pitying smile, which said, ‘‘So you believe 
that, do you? Poor little darling, what a lot you 
will have to unlearn !” 

They had not long been married. He was an 
Indian civilian holding a good appointment as 
judge over a large district. A portion of every 
year, therefore, was spent under tents, while he 
was going from place to place adjudicating cases. 
It worried him, rather, to find that the beautiful 
girl he had just married was wanting in nerve in 
any one particular. It had been his boast that 
the woman he married should be no hysterical, 
morbid creature, full of fears and fancies. 

He had come home on purpose to marry. It 
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did not take him very long to form his decision, 
circumstances having favored him at the out- 
set. Being good-looking, somewhat ambitious, 
of determined will and fair prospects, he had no 
difficulty in captivating the beautiful girl who 
now sat gazing at him so pleadingly for protec- 
tion. In point of face, manners, education, she 
was all he could desire. A good dancer, a fear- 
less rider, it never struck him she could have 
what he regarded as little short of a morbid an- 
tipathy. A man of iron nerve himself, he had no 
sympathy for any display of nerves in another, 
least of all in his wife. 

The whole scene arose out of his telling - her 
of his contempt for a certain lady he knew in 
India, who shrieked if she saw a spider. 

“I have no patience with such women,” he 
added. ‘*I don’t know what I should do if you 
were one of that sort, for my district abounds in 
snakes.” 

She gave a shiver and was silent. It was after 
dinner ; they were sitting in an airy apartment 
looking out on a strect leading into Kensington 
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Gardens Square. To-morrow they were to em- 
bark in the P. & O. steamer for India. They had 
spent a busy day shopping, making those final 
preparations necessary to a recommencement of 
hostilities against fashion, climate and duty, which 
constitutes Indian life for the majority. 

He noticed that she was silent and thoughtful. 
She had suddenly grown very pale. 

‘‘What is it, little woman ?” he asked, taking 
his cigarette from his lips to sip some coffee. 

Ilis interest in studying the mental weather 
chart of her expressive face had not as yet grown 
* flat, stale and unprofitable ” to him. 

After some irresistible coaxing on his part she 
told him about her deadly fear of snakes, which 
amounted to a thrill of horror even at the very 
mention of them. 

‘« Tt sends a most peculiar, weird chill all through 
me,” she cried, frankly, making sure of his sym- 
pithy. 

It was this he thought most absurd. 

‘* Silly nonsense,” he said at length, with a 
shade of disappointment in his voice. 

He had not anticipated any lurking weaknesses 
in a creature so finely formed as his wife. He 
felt it as unpleasantly as if she had revealed to 
lim some physical infirmity. But he said, ca- 
ressingly : 

«*Oh, I'll soon cure you of this folly. 
have my wife a prey to such fancies.” 

She looked at him doubtfully, then she asked : 

“© How ?” 

“‘Oh, you shall see those snake charmers per- 
ferming, and Ill make you handle one of them— 
te snakes, I mean—just to show you how harm- 
icss they are.” 

“Not if I died for it!” she cried, with deter- 
mination and alarm, her blue eyes flashing as 
siie spoke, and her hands clinching. 

He grew serious. T'aking the cigarette from 
his lips, he laid it down, and looked at her won- 
deringly. Ile was not a man to accept a “nay” 
where he said ‘‘yea.” His will was not only a 
law to himself, but he made it so to every one 
else he had to do with. His official position had 
something to do with this. It had trained his 
mind to rely on his judgment as unerring, and 
now, having formed his estimate of life, on what 
principle it should be conducted, he was pledged 
to his own conclusions. 

He did not press the subject further just then. 
He had tact enough for that, but he made up his 
mind to cure his wife of her absurd fears in spite 
of her protestations. He thought it only right. 
Her life would have to be spent in a district of 
India abounding in snakes. To have her rendered 
mentally and physically convulsed with fear 
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would be not only injurious to her, but a bar to 
their joint happiness. Her morbidness must, 
therefore, be treated and overcome. Having none 
of these fears himself, he determined that she 
should have none either. He would inspire her 
with confidence. 

«But how? Ah, well, there was no time to 
consider the matter just then. Sufficient that he 
knew it,” he thought, ‘‘ and now it must be post- 
poned.” 

‘Don’t distress yourself,” he said, rising. 
“© Come, put on your things and let us be geing.” 

She put her arms round his neck and gave him 
a clinging embrace, as if: she sheltered herself on 
his breast from every fear. She was soon smiling 
again, despite his rallying reproach that she was 
“silly.” Then she put on her hat, and they went 
out to spend their last evening with friends. 

The whole subject was soon forgotten in the va- 
rying scenes of their journey, visiting new places, 
meeting new people, all of which was so full of 
interest to her fresh mind and ripe intelligence, 
that he found pleasure in her enjoyment. 

It was the cold weather when they arrived in 
India, and he at once started to resume his ap- 
pointment, under tents, in the districts. 

Tent life was full of charm and novelty for her. 
Their domestic arrangements recalled all she had 
ever read of feudal times. Her husband might 
have been one of those old barons traveling in 
state with his body of retainers. Everything was 
in readiness for them on their arrival in camp. 
Obsequions servants bent low to welcome them. 
Dinner was served in the wilderness with all the 
skill of a Parisian chef. Their journeys from 
camp to camp partook of the nature, in a small 
way, of a royal progress. She was delighted with 
everything, and her husband was gratified that 
she found the new life so congenial. She had 
evidently forgotten her fears. 

For the moment she had. Nothing had oc- 
curred to remind her. Her foot had hardly 
touched the ground, since she had arrived, for the 
purposes of walking. She had ridden or driven 
everywhere. Hence she had no reason to remem- 
ber her fears—until one evening, when she was 
only too unpleasantly reminded. 

Their encampment then was on the borders 
of a lake; not a very large lake, but picturesque 
from its solitary wildness. Their large tent was 
pitched under a tope of mango trees. In this 
they spent the day and dined. Two smaller ones 
served as bedroom and dressing tent for her hus- 
band and herself, while beyond were others for 
their servants. She was never weary of her tent 
life, and had made their living one quite home- 
like. It interested her to peep now and then into 
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another, which was pitched near their dwelling 
tent, where her husband carried on his official 
work surrounded by a staff of Indian clerks. 
How pleasant, when after some hours spent alone, 
he would come into ¢ifin, and make her tell him 
what she had been reading or doing, and plan 
some enjoyable ride for the evening! How de- 
lightful those cool mornings before sunrise, sit- 
tin under the purdah, taking chofa hazari! Or 
again in the evening, after dinner, to sit beside 
him while hc smoked and told her stories of the 
country, enjoying his well-earned repose after a 
heavy day’s work ora long ride to some distant 
part of his district ! 

It was on one of these occasions that he told 
her he might be late returning, and that she was 
to plan some amusement for herself. She ar- 
ranged to take a walk round the lake and make a 
sketch if she could. 

Starting off with her sketchbook and camp 
stool, she followed the path which lay through 
some trees and brushwood around the edge of the 
lake. She walked on in full security, having no 
fears, lulled as they had been by a life which had 
brought her as yet no discomforts, only the re- 
verse. True, there were various forms of life 
around her. Birds in abundance, some of them 
very diverting—such as the noisy coppersmith, 
whose metallic ‘‘clang-clang” reminded her of 
the men who made their cooking pans in the 
bazaars. Screaming parrots, making the trees 
gay — monkeys, climbing, chattering — busy in 
their family life. Dogs, hideous and homeless, 
but at the same time harmless, now and then vis- 
ited them. Frogs, in the twilight, sang serenades 
in their ditches, and the lamp was a beacon that 
lured myriads of frisky denizens of the insect 
world to their nightly doom; while ants large 
and ants small, ants red and ants black made free 
with all their worldly possessions. But of none of 
these was she afraid. 

Without apprehension she now walked along. 

She had not gone very far before her ears 
caught a strange and ominous sound as of some- 
thing rustling among the leaves. In a moment 
her fears were aroused. She stood spellbound 
for the moment, mesmerized by terror. 

There, going across the very path she was 
about to tread, and wholly unconscious of her, 
or suspecting any interruption in his evening 
walk, crawled a snake, about five feet in length, 
making his way into the thicket beyond. 

She shook in every limb. Retracing her steps, 
she tottered back to the tent in time to see her 
husband dismount from his horse. 

She had no words to greet him, but fell heavily” 
into his arms with a loud scream of relief. 
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‘What does it mean ? 
claimed in alarm. 

As soon as she could speak she told him what 
she had seen. 

He frowned and said, sternly : 

‘You had nothing to be frightened of. It 
never touched you. They won’t unless attacked. 
You really must conquer these morbid fears, or 
your life will be a burden to you, and so will 
mine. If you are to be a companion to me, and 
not a miserable, ailing creature, you must exert 
yourself, and compel your will to conquer these 
absurd, unreasonable fears.” 

*« But people are stung by them,” she remon- 
strated. 

«* Yes—natives, who go about with bare feet. 
But you have rarely heard of an English lady 
being injured by one of them, except in very ex- 
treme cases.” 

“That is true,” she thought, anxious to do as 
her husband wished. So she kissed him and 
asked him to forgive her. ‘‘I am foolish, and 
you are right—I will try.” : 

And for a time she did try, until at length she 
once more forgot her fears, and might have for- 
gotten them forever had not some evil genius 
prompted her husband to consider how he could 
best remedy the troublesome antipathy which 
possessed his wife’s mind against such an ordi- 
nary reptile as a snake ! 

He was not a man to act hurriedly. He waited 
his opportunity; then trusted to the suggestion 
it might prompt. 

Both were presented to him as he was riding 
back one morning through the jungle. Coiled up 
by the wayside, asleep, was a snake. He at once 
stopped his horse. Some demon of conjugal 
discipline whispered to him that here was the 
very thing to cure his wife forever of her un- 
reasoning prejudice—as he thought. To get off 
his horse, kill it, and then attach it to his saddle 
and let it trail after him as he rode back to the 
encampment, was short work. 

He reached the tents at nine o’clock. His wife 
was dressed, and had gone into the large tent to 
await him for breakfast. 

He hid the dead snake in an empty box in his 
dressing tent from the observation of the serv- 
ants, intending, so soon as they had all gone to 
dinner in the middle of the day, to carry it into 
his wife’s tent, and deposit it in a coil in one of 
the corners. When she discovered it no doubt 
she would be frightened and cry out; but when 
she found the creature was quiescent, and did not 
harm her, her fears would be at once overcome, 
and that trouble would be forever at rest. 

He meant well. He thought he was doing her 
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a service. The discipline of the will to conquer 
nervous fears was an article of his belief. To 
serve his principles he exacted martyrdom. He 
was not uncommon in his ideas in this respect. 

He came in to breakfast in excellent spirits. 

“‘ Well, darling,” she cried, rising to give him 
a welcome, ‘I am so glad you are come at last ; 
Tam longing for my breakfast.” 

As he kissed her he felt a sense of proud satis- 
faction in her beauty. 

“How well she looked this morning in her 
fresh white gown, her pretty, fair hair rippling 
over her still fairer brow ! How bright, how clever 
she was! What a sweet, gentle nature she pos- 
sessed! Only that one drawback, a tendency to 
morbid sensitiveness, which showed her nerves 
were not not as robust as he could desire.” 

So ran the undercurrent of his thoughts as 
they chatted gayly while breakfast was going on, 
he about his work, she about hers ; the books she 
was going to read, the letters she was about to 
write home. 

**T hope you will tell them that you are very 
miserable,” he said, smiling. 

“‘Oh, dreadfully miserable,” she answered, 
mockingly. ‘I have told my mother that, owing 
to your cruelty, my life is simply unbearable, and 
that in all probability I shall return home by the 
next mail.” 

“That’s right !” he said, rising from the table 
to go into his office, where petitioners were al- 
ready awaiting him. 

She, as soon as breakfast was cleared away, sat 
down to her work, her reading and painting, until 
difin time. Ter mind was full of happy ideas, 
auguring no evil now or in the future. 

Her husband was late for tiffin, she noticed. 
He did not come in straight from his office, as 
was his custom. Presently she saw him go into 
his own tent ; he would come in a few minutes, 
no doubt. She loved him very much, he had 
made her very happy, and, thrown as they were 
day after day on each other’s society for interest 
and companionship, her thoughts were never very 
far away from him. 

The servants had all gone to their dinner when 
he left his office, and going into his dressing tent, 
he opened the box where the dead reptile lay. 

Dragging it after him, trailing it along the 
ground as he went, he took it into his wife’s tent, 
and coiled it up as if asleep, in one corner. It 
might not catch her eye immediately, but it soon 
would, and then his cure would be complete ! 

He was slightly confused as he came in hastily 
and took his seat at table. She had habituated 
herself never to question him when he came in 
from his office. No doubt some difficult case was 
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on his mind, so the meal passed off rather more 
silently than usual. They agreed that they would 
ride in the evening, and she left him to go to her 
tent for her usual afternoon siesta. 

He heard her go, and waited for ten minutes 
with curious anxiety. He expected to hear her 
scream ; he was waiting for it. She was bound 
to see the snake in the narrow limits of their 
sleeping tent. It lay coiled up not far from her 
wash-hand stand, and her eye would fall upon it 
when she went to wash her hands. He threw 
himself on a long chair and waited. 

Strange! It was a quarter of an hour sinco 
she had gone, and she had not seen it. 

* * A * * * 

In another moment he was electrified by a 
piercing shriek. 

«* Ah, she has seen it at last !” 

H[e was determined to wait; her cries would 
cease when she found the creature harmless. 

But shriek followed shriek with such alarming 
intensity that at last the servants came rushing 
from their tents, and_he could remain quict no 
longer. 

A few strides soon brought him to his wife’s 
tent, where—oh, horror !—he saw the snake in 
the act of springing upon her! 

Stunned with surprise at a climax so unex- 
pected, he clutched at a weapon to kill it. Tis 
servants flew to his aid with sticks, and the snake 
was captured. Then he turned to where his wife 
lay, a spasm of agony on her beautiful face. 

He knelt by her, he called on her, he strove to 


move heaven and earth to revive her. He was 
distraught. But all in vain ! 
The shock had killed her. 
* * ® * “ * 


His men roused him to show him another ser- 
pent coiled up in the corner. 

Yes, there it was where he had left it, but what 
did it mean ? It had not come to life, then, as 
he had supposed, and killed her. 

His men were full of excitement, telling him it 
was “‘the other snake that had killed the Mem 
Sahib.” 

«The other snake !” he cried, aghast ; ‘* what 
other snake ? Were there two ?” 

Then they explained to him—bringing in the 
second snake, identical with the first—that some 
snakes are so attached, that when one is killed 
and taken away, its mate will track it to any spot 
and find it. Ile had trailed the dead snake after 
him along the road and again into the tent. Thus 
he had given the living snake an easy scent. It 
had lost no time in pursuit, never pausing in its 
search until it had found its mate and wreaked 
its revenge ! 
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THE history of the greatest war since the close 
of the Napoleonic era, from the pen of the great 
general who organized in peace and directed in 
the field the army which overturned the French 
Empire and crushed the French nation, must be 
regarded with no common interest—and it is a 
narrative worthy alike of the writer and the 
theme. It was begun by Von Moltke in the 
spring of 1887, and concluded in January, 1888. 
He worked at it for three hours a day when at 
his country house at Creisan. It was undertaken 
at the request of his nephew. When the proposal 
was first made to him, he said: ‘‘ You have the 
official history of the war: that contains every- 
thing ”— but presently added, ‘‘ To be sure, that 
is too full of detail for the general run of readers, 
and far too technical. An abridgment must be 
made some day.” His nephew asked leave to lay 
the work on his table. Next morning he began 
his task, and in January, 1888, placed it, com- 
pleted, in his hands, ‘‘and never again alluded to 
the matter.” 

Von Moltke’s style is very characteristic of the 
man—clear in thought, simple in expression, con- 
cise in narrative, absolutely impartial, scrupulously 
just to his opponents, kindly to his friends. His 
book requires to be read with great care and close 
attention. Very sparing of words, his real mean- 
ing is often rather indicated than expressed ; very 
silent by nature, what is left unsaid is often more 
eloquent than what is said. 

It is thus he opens his work : 


‘‘ The days are gone by when for dynastical ends small 
armies of professional soldiers went to war to conquer a 
city or a province, and then sought winter quarters or 
made peace. The wars of the present day call whole na- 
tions to arms—there is scarcely a family that does not 
suffer by them. The entire financial resources of the state 
are appropriated to the purpose, and the different seasons 
of the year have no bearing on the unceasing progress of 
hostilities. As long as nations continue independent of 
each other there will be disagreements that can only be 
settled by force of arms; but in the interest of humanity 
it is to be hoped that wars will become less frequent as 
they have become more terrible. 

‘Generally speaking, it is no longer the ambition of 
monarchs which endangers peace. The passions of the 
people, its dissatisfaction with interior conditions and af- 
fairs, the strife of parties, and the intrigues of their lead- 
ers, are the causes. A declaration of war, so serious in its 
consequences, is more easily carried by a large assembly, 
of which none of the members bear the sole responsibility, 
than by a single man, however high his position—and a 
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peace-loving sovereign is less rare than a parliament com- 
posed of wise men. The great wars of the present day 
have been declared against the wish and will of the reign- 
ing powers. Nowadays the Bourse has assumed such in- 
fluence that it has the power to call armies into the field 
merely to protect its interests. Mexico and Egypt have 
been swamped with European armies simply to satisfy the 
demands of the haute finance. 'To-day the question, ‘Is a 
nation strong enough to make war ?’ is of less importance 
than that, ‘Is its government powerful enough to prevent 
war?’ Thus united Germany has up to now used her 
strength only to maintain European peace; a weak gov- 
ernment at the head of our neighboring state must, on 
the other hand, be regarded in the light of a standing men- 
ace to peace. 

" “The war of 1870-71 arose from just such relations. A 
Napoleon on the throne of France was bound to establish 
his rights by political and military successes. Only fora 
time did the victories won by French arms is distant coun- 
tries give general satisfaction ; the triumphs of the Prus- 
sian armies excited jealousy, they were regarded as arro- 
gant, as a challenge; and the French demanded revenge 
for Sadowa. The liberal spirit of the epoch was opposed 
to the autocratic government of the Emperor; he was 
forced to make concessions, his civil authority was weak- 
ened, and one fine day the nation was informed by its 
representatives that it desired war with Germany.” 


The French plan of campaign is thus described : 


“The French plan of campaign was indeed based on 
the delivery of unforeseen attacks. The strong fleets of 
war and transport ships were to be utilized to land a con- 
siderable force in Northern Prussia, and there engage a 
part of the Prussian troops, while the main body of the 
army, it was supposed, would await the French attack be- 
hind the fortresses on the Rhine. The French intended 
to cross the Rhine at once, at and below Strasburg, thus 
avoiding the great fortresses; and also at the start pre- 
venting the South Germany Army, which was destined to 
defend the Black Forest, from uniting with the North Ger- 
mans. To execute this plan it would have been impera- 
tive to assemble the main forces of the French Army in 
Alsace. Railway accommodation, however, was so inade- 
quate, that in the first instance it was only possible to 
carry 100,000 men to Strasburg ; 150,000 had to leave the 
railways near Metz, and remain there till they could be 
moved up.”’ 


Compare this with the German preparations 
and plan: 


‘““The means of mobilizing the North German Army 
had been reviewed year by year, in view of any changes in 
the military or political situation, by the Staff, in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of War. Every branch of adminis- 
tration throughout the country had been kept informed of 
all it ought to know of these matters. The Berlin author- 
ities had likewise come to a confidential understanding 
with the army chiefs of the South German states on all 
important points. It had been conceded that Prussia was 
not to be reckoned on for the defense of any particular 
point, as the Black Forest for instance ; and it was decided 
that the best way of protecting South Germany would be 
by an incursion into Alsace across the central portion of 
the Rhine; which could be backed up by the main force 
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assembled at that point. The fact that the Governments 
of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden and Hesse, denuding their 
own countries as it were, were ready to place their contin- 
gents under the command of King William, proves their 
entire confidence in the Prussian generals. As soon as 
this understanding was arrived at the other preparations 
could be made. The orders for marching and traveling 
by rail or boat were worked out for each division of the 
army... . At the meeting points cantonments were as- 
signed to each corps and division, stores and magazines 
were established; and thus when war was declared it 
needed only the royal signature to set the entire apparatus 
in motion with undisturbed precision. There was noth- 
ing to be changed in the directions originally given; it 
sufficed to carry out the plans prearranged and prepared. 

‘“The mobilized forces were divided into three inde- 
pendent armies on a basis worked out by the General of 
the Prussian Staff. . . . The three armies combined num- 
bered 384,000 men. 

“In his plan of war submitted by the Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, and accepted by the King, that officer had his 
eye fixed from the first upon the capture of the enemy’s 
capital, the possession of which is of more importance in 
France than in other countries. On the way hither the 
hostile forces were to be driven as persistently as possible 
back from the fertile southern states into the narrower 
track on the north. But, above all, the plan of war was 
based on the resolve to attack the enemy at once wherever 
found, and keep the German forces so compact that a su- 
perior force could always be brought into the field. By 
whatever special means these plans were to be accom- 
plished was left to the decision of the hour; the advance 
to the frontiers alone was preordained in every detail.” 


In the German Army a very great latitude is 
given'to officers commanding corps and divisions 
to act on their own responsibility when placed in 
circumstances not distinctly foreseen in their in- 
structions ; and in practice this permission was 
so largely taken advantage of during the war of 
1870-71, that it is doubtful if it did not, in some 
instances, lead to unsatisfactory results. It is 
singular that, owing to this cause, hardly one of 
the great battles of the war—up to and excepting 
Sedan—was fought where, or as it was, intended. 

Thus at Worth: ‘‘The Crown Prince,” says 
Von Moltke, “‘sent orders that nothing was to 
be done that would bring on a battle on that 
day.” In regard to Spicheren, he says: ‘“‘ As a 
battle on that day was neither expected nor prob- 
able, a simultaneous arrival of troops had not 
been prearranged. 

The danger of these isolated attacks made on 
their own responsibility by independent corps 
was, however, much lessened by the strong feel- 
ing of good will and comradeship of the Prussian 
generals. The moment the firing was heard, 
everybody within reach of the sound at once 
hastened on, without waiting for orders, to join 
in the fray. Thus ready support arrived from 
every side. Speaking on this point at Spicheren, 
Von Moltke remarks : 
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_‘**In strong contrast to the good-fellowship and helpful- 
ness of the Prussian generals and the eagerness of their 
troops was the strange vacillation of the divisions behind 
General Frossard’s line; only three, indeed, were sent for- 
ward to his support, and only two came up when the fight 
was already ended.” 


The following remarks of the Field Marshal’s 
on the Spicheren engagement involve a great mil- 
itary truth : 

‘Tt has been asserted that the battle of Spicheren should 
never have taken place where it did, as it frustrated plans 
on a larger scale. It certainly had not been anticipated, 
but, generally speaking, a tactical victory rarely fails to 
coincide with a strategic policy. Success in battle has 
always been thankfully accepted and turned to account. 
The battle of Spicheren prevented the Second French 
Corps from retiring unharmed ; it brought the Germans 
in touch with the enemy’s main force, and it gave the su- 
perior command a basis for fresh plans of action.” 


The general advance of the Germans and their 
great right wheel round the right flank and on 
the rear of the French army, culminating in the 
desperate battle of Mars-la-Tour—whereby their 
line of retreat on Verdun was finally cut—are 
admirably described. 

His idea for the ensuing battle of Gravelotte is 
thus concisely and clearly enunciated : 


“In preparing for the forthcoming battle on August 
18th, two possible issues were to be anticipated. To this 
end the left wing was dispatched in a northerly direction 
past Doncourt toward the nearest of the routes still open 
for the retreat of the French. If the enemy were already 
retiring they were to be at once attacked and detained; 
the right wing would follow to support the left. 

‘“In case the enemy was encountered at Metz, the left 
wing was to turn eastward and outflank the French on the 
north, while the right was to keep them engaged in fight- 
ing until this movement was accomplished. The battle 
under these circumstances could not be decided until late 
in the day, owing to the widely turning movemént of a 
portion of the force. A peculiar feature of the case was 
that both parties had to fight with changed front and 
break up their lines of communication. The consequences 
of victory or defeat would thus be greatly enhanced or 
aggravated, but the French had the advantage of a larger 
field for action and of reserves behind them.” 


The heavy losses sustained by the Prussian 
Guards in their attack on the decisive point of 
St. Privat are thus described : 


‘Several ranks of riflemen, one above the other, were 
placed in front of the French main position on the hedges 
and fences on a slope up the ridge. At their back towered 
St. Privat, castlelike, with its massive buildings, which 
were crowded with soldiers to the very roof. The open 
plain in front was thus exposed to an overwhelming shower 
of projectiles. The losses of the attacking Guards were, 
in fact, enormous. In the course of half an hour five bat- 
talions lost all, the others the greater part of, their officers, 
especially those of the higher grades. Thousands of dead 
and wounded marked the track of the troops, who, in 
spite of their losses, pressed forward. The ranks as fast 
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as they were thinned closed up again, and their compact 
formation was not broken, even under the leadership of 
young lieutenants and ensigns.” 


Yet it is sad to think that much of this heavy 
loss was owing to an overcompact formation. 

Very interesting is the account of the march of 
the Third German Army and the newly formed 
Army of the Meuse (three corps) upon Chalons, 
and its sudden wheel to the right and march on 
the Argonne Forest, when the unexpected move- 
ment of the French army under MacMahon, from 
Rheims, by Stenay, toward the Moselle—to try 
and join hands with Bazaine—became known. 

Foiled in their endeavors to reach Montmedy, 
the French army stood to fight at Sedan. The 
terrible battle which there ensued is remarkable 
as the first in this war in which the movements 
of all the German army corps were executed in 
exact accordance with the orders of the Chief of 
the General Staff. Von Moltke had evidently at 
last got his corps leaders thoroughly in hand— 
that is, with perfect freedom of action within 
their own spheres, but these spheres defined in 
accordance with the general plan. 

We will make but one extract from the account 
of this, to the French, so fatal battle : 


‘General Margueritte, with five regiments of light horse 
and two of Lancers, charged out of the Bois-de-Garennes. 
He fell among the first, severely wounded, and General 
Galliffet took his place. The charge was over very treach- 
erous ground, and even before they could attack, the ranks 
were broken by the heavy flanking fire of the Prussian 
batteries. Still, with thinned numbers but unflagging de- 
termination, the squadrons charged on the Forty-third 
Infantry Brigade and its reinforcements hurrying along 
from Fleigneux. Part of the German infantry on the 
hillsides were lying under cover; others were fully ex- 
posed in groups of more or less strength. Their foremost 
lines were broken through at several points, and a detach- 
ment of these brave troops forced their way past eight 
guns, through a hot fire, but the reserves beyond checked 
their further progress. A troop of Cuirassiers, issuing 
from Gaulier, fell on the German rear, but encountering 
the Prussian Hussars in the Meuse valley, galloped off 
northward. Other detachments forced their way through 
the infantry as far as the narrow way by St. Albert, where 
the battalions holding it gave them a warm reception; 
others, again, entered Floing, only to succumb to the 
Fifth Jagers, who fell on them in front and rear. These 
attacks were repeated by the French again and again, and 
the murderous turmoil lasted for half an hour, with stead- 
ily diminishing success to the French. The volleys of the 
infantry fired at short range strewed the whole field with 
dead and wounded. Many fell into the quarries or over 
the steep precipices, a few may have escaped by swimming 
the Meuse; and scarcely more than half of these brave 
troops were left to return to the protection of the fortress. 
But this magnificent sacrifice of the splendid French cay- 
alry could not change the fate of the day.” 


The results of the victory are thus summed up: 
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‘This splendid victory had cost the Germans 460 of- 
ficers and 8,500 men. The French losses were far greater. 
Seventeen thousand were killed, the work principally of 
the strong force of German artillery ; 21,000 Frenchmen 
were taken prisoners in the course of the action, 83,000 
surrendered ; 104,000 in all... . The trophies taken at Se- 
dan consisted of 3 standards, 419 fieldpieces and 139 guns, 
66,000 stand of arms, over 1,000 baggage and other wagons, 
and 6.000 horses fit for service. With the surrender of 
this army, Imperialism in France was extinct.” 


The situation on the fall of Sedan is admirably 
depicted. After noting the outbreak in Paris, on 
the arrival of the news of Sedan, he says: 


“Though the troops were under arms in their barracks, 
the government till now in power offered no resistance ; 
the Empress left Paris; General Trochu and several mem- 
bers in the minority in the Chamber combined to form a 
government, which they styled ‘The Government of Na- 
tional Defense and War.’ War to the bitter end was their 
motto, and the entire nation was called to arms.” 


Had Gambetta had the patriotism to select a 
military chief of the general staff (and Chanzy 
would probably have been the best fitted), and 
put the entire operations under his control— 
whilst he retained for himself the whole political 
power, and that of embodying the people in the 
ranks of the army—he would have increased im- 
mensely the difficulties of the Germans, and might 
even have altered the terms of the final peace. 

The investment of Paris was completed on the 
19th September. 

On the 27th October Metz surrendered, and 
Bazaine laid down his arms. “Six thousand 
French officers and 167,000 men were taken pris- 
oners, besides 20,000 sick who could not be at 
once removed—about 200,000 in all. 

With the capitulation of Sedan, the surrender 
of Metz, the fall of Strasburg and the investment 
of Paris, the struggle enters upon an entirely 
new phase. The war with the regular armies is 
over, that with the population in arms of France 
has begun. 

The history of this part of the war is written 
in much detail and with wonderful clearness by 
Von Moltke, but it has not the same great and 
decisive events, the same dramatic unity in the 
issues involved, as the first portion. It is the 
struggle of France in arms, with men compara- 
tively undisciplined and untrained, though boil- 
ing with courage, in detached armies, over a large 
theatre of war, and in the midst of a dismal 
winter of snow and frost, to relieve Paris and 
save Belfort. Both efforts in the end failed— 
though for long the relief of Paris hung in the 
balance—and had an experienced soldier had the 
direction of the armies of France, the issue might 
have been different. 


THE SWORDFISH OF THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 


A NAUTICAL GLADIATOR. 


By Hucu M. Smirn, Unirep STates FisH CoMmMISSION. 


AmonG the larger species of fishes occurring 
off our coast, few are more interesting than the 
swordfish. It is the best-known representative 
in our country of a somewhat numerous family, 
found in all the oceans, whose members are all 
more or less similar in general appearance, al- 
though called by different names. They are 
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chiefly characterized by a prodigious develop- 
ment of the upper jaw, which, together with 
some other features, forms the basis for a classi- 
fication into the three groups of sailfish, spear- 
fish and swordfish. 

The huge proportions of the swordfish, the 
peculiar and formidable weapon which it bears, 
its pugnacious and 
ferocious nature un- 
der certain condi- 
tions, its commercial 
value as the object 
of an important fish- 
ery, the excitement 
which attends its 
chase and capture, 
and the numerous 
records of its offen- 
sive and defensive as- 
saults on men, vessels 
and boats, all com- 
bine to make it one 
of the most note- 
worthy inhabitants 
of the ocean. 

The element of 
danger which enters 
into the life of the 
fisherman adds much 
to its excitement and 
attractions, and con- 
tributes to the main- 
tenance of the re- 
spect and admiration 
which is so gener- 
ously bestowed by 
the public upon the 
followers of this gen- 
erally hazardous call- 
ing. Usually the 
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perils which fishermen have to meet and to ex- 
pect are such as naturally arise from the vicis- 
situdes of wind and wave. In a few instances, 
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the New England coast, the most exciting and 
probably only really dangerous fishery remaining 
to which the hardy Yankee could give his atten- 
tion was that for swordfish. This, while not 
necessarily perilous, always carries with it enough 
uncertainty to add to its attractions in the esti- 


ON THE ‘‘ PULPIT’’— PREPARING TO STRIKE. 


however, the actual pursuit and capture of the 
sea creatures are attended with danger, whal- 
ing and swordfishing being among the most 
conspicuous examples. With the decline and 
practical abandonment of shore whaling upon 


mation of the fisherman, and to more than offset 
in the landsman’s mind the financial success of 
the business. Professor Goode has referred to 
the strange fascination which draws men to this 
pursuit when they have once learned its charms. 
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An old swordfisherman who had followed the in- 
dustry for twenty years has told that when on the 
cruising ground he fished all night in his dreams, 
and many atime he had bruised his hands and 
rubbed the skin off his knuckles by striking them 
against the ceiling of his bunk as he raised his 
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THE LOOKOUT. 


arms to hurl the harpoon into a visionary mon- 
ster swordfish. 

In point of size, the swordfish has few rivals 
among fish. The average length of specimens 
taken on the Atlantic coast is eleven or twelve 
feet, including the sword, which is three or four 
feet long. The maximum length known to have 
been attained has been about sixteen feet, al- 
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thongh specimens so large are quite rare and are 
seldom seen. The weight of a fish eleven feet 
long is between three hundred and four hundred 
pounds, while a sixteen-foot monster would turn 
the scales at seven hundred or eight hundred 
pounds. 

About the 1st of June swordfish make their ap- 
pearance in large, scattered schools off the south- 
ern part of the New England coast, being at- 
tracted, like bluefish, horse mackerel, sharks and 
other predaceous species, by the presence of 
weaker fish, upon which they subsist, notably 
menhaden, mackerel aud herring. During the 
summer months they range over a wide area, ex- 
tending from Block Island to Nova Scotia, and, 
exceptionally, Newfoundland. Toward the end 
of October they begin to move off our shores, and 
by the advent of cold weather they have all dis- 
appeared. ‘The fishery terminates some time be- 
fore the fish withdraw from the coast, as the low- 
ered temperature and boisterous elements cause 
them to seek more congenial haunts at greater 
depths, where it is impossible to capture them. 

As a rule, the swordfish leads a lazy, peaceful 
life near or at the surface, and is seldom observed 
except under fair skies and on calm seas, when it 
may be seen gliding leisurely through the water, 
apparently without the slightest exertion, with 
the long caudal and dorsal fins projecting above 
the surface in a way that is sufficiently character- 
istic to distinguish the fish even at long dis- 
tances. In the midst of such a state we may 
often see a sudden change in the nature of the 
movements: restless activity takes the place of 
listless wandering ; the water is all in commotion 
as the fish darts here and there with apparent 
rage, jumping half out of the water, diving, spurt- 
ing again to the surface, and lashing the waves 
into foam. After a time perhaps we see the re- 
mains of small fish floating about in the water, 
and we come to the proper conclusion that our 
gladiator has fallen in with a school of luckless 
herring or menhaden, and has been using his 
skillful weapon in providing the means to assuage 
the pangs of hunger, which we may well imagine 
are frequent and pronounced in a body of such 
proportions. 

The swordfish, like the shark, is the host of a 
peculiar parasitic fish known as the remora or 
sucker. Of the several species inhabiting our 
waters, one is a special attendant upon the sword- 
fish. By means of a singular appendage on the 
upper surface of its body resembling the sole of a 
rubber shoe it clings to the opercular flap of the 
swordfish, and partakes of the meals which the 
latter provides for himself. As with the sharks, 
the swordfish remora appears to be an honored 
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Old fishermen report that the remora is 


guest. 


frequently suffered to first partake of the food, 
while the gladiator lies by, apparently for the 
purpose of witnessing its effects before venturing 


REMORA, OR PARASITIC ‘ SUCKER.’* 


to the feast, like the ancient Roman ¢yranni, 
who, in the days when poisoning was a favorite 
pastime of their subjects, made their slaves taste 
the food in their presence before eating them- 
selves, whence the name pregustatores. 

The flesh of the swordfish is a staple product in 
most of the larger coast cities of New England, 
and the demand is so large and constant that an 
established fishery of considerable magnitude is 
maintained, the principal centres of this industry 
being Portland, Me.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Glonces- 
ter, Provincetown, and New Bedford, Mass.; New- 
port, R. I., and New London, Conn. Fresh sword- 
fish always commands a good price in the markets, 
and the seventy-five vessels which annually follow 
the fishery yield handsome returns. The catch in 
recent years has amount- 
ed to nearly a million 
pounds, for which the 
fishermen received about 
fifty thousand dollars. 

The apparatus employ- 
ed in this fishery consists 
of a harpoon to which one 
end of a line is fastened, 
while to the other a large 
cask is attached. The 
harpoon is about fifteen 
feet long, and is provided 
with a detachable iron 
head into which a wooden 
shank fits. The fish are 
harpooned from the end 
of the bowsprit of the 
vessel, where asmall plat- 
form about two feet 
square, called the rest, or 
pulpit, is built, in which 
the harpooner stands. 

On the cruising grounds 
a man is always kept at 
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the masthead, from which elevated position an 
experienced eye can distinguish the fins of the 
swordfish at a distance of several miles. When a 
fish is sighted the lookout sounds the note of 
warning, the vessel is steered 
in the direction of the fish, 
the captain takes his place in 
the pulpit, and the exciting 
moment draws nigh. There 
is usually no difficulty in ap- 
proaching, as the fish has no 
fear of a large vessel, al- 
though, singularly enough, it 
is very difficult to come up 
with one in a small boat. 
When the fish is abont ten 
feet in advance of the vessel, the strong and ex- 
perienced arm of the skipper raises the harpoon 
and thrusts, not throws, it into the back of the 
fish, near the large fin, immediately afterward 
withdrawing the pole handle, while the iron head, 
to which the line is attached, remains in the fish’s 
body. 

With a mighty plunge the surprised fish makes 
off, and, as it darts away in erratic course, en- 
deavors to rid itself of the cruel harpoon. The 
line is paid out from the side of the vessel, the 
cask is thrown overboard, and two men jump into 
the small boat which has been in tow, and, taking 
the line, row after the stricken monster. The 
wound inflicted and the labor of pulling the cask 
cause the fish to rapidly weaken, and the men in 
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BOLTING WITH THE FLOAT. 


be first attacked. 
There are many re- 
corded instances of its 
purely offensive as- 
saults on vessels and 
boats, and it would 
seem that the greatest 
powers of the fish 
have often been ex- 
hibited in this way. 
The general shape, 
huge size and mas- 
sive framework of this 
marine sword bearer 
suggest great strength 
and endurance, but it 
is difficult to believe 
some of the really au- 
thentic stories related 
of the fierce on- 
slaughts of the fish, 
and the _ herculean 


the boat soon have him alongside, when his suf- force and persistent savagery displayed in its 


ferings are ended by the thrust of a lance, and attacks. 


the trophy is secured, unless, as sometimes hap- Scarcely a year passes without furnishing its 
pens, the fish evinces a disposition to object to quota of swordfish adventures. Vessels have been 
such treatment, when a stove boat, with awetand struck, and have leaked so badly that the use of 
scared, if not an injured, fisherman, is the result, pumps was necessary to avoid sinking; others 
and the real adventure and danger of the fishery have been attacked and actually sunk ; many have 
are displayed. returned home with broken swords projecting 


The swordfish appears to be of a naturally pug- from their hulls. 


nacious disposition, and does not always wait to | A few years ago the captain of a small fishing 
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RETIRED FROM BUSINESS, 


vessel of Lanesville, Mass., approached a wounded 
swordfish in a dory, and was pulling in the har- 
poon line in order to dispatch the fish, when the 
latter made a sudden turn; the line, which had 
been taut, became slacked ; the captain lost his 
balance and fell over on his back, and was in the 
act of rising when the fish struck the bottom of 
the boat, entering his sword to the depth of 
twenty-three inches and inflicting a wound seven 
inches deep in the poor man’s body, from the 
effect of which he died in three days. This fish 
weighed over three hundred pounds, and the 
sword was thrust into the boat with such force 
that it was necessary to chop it off in order to sep- 
arate the fish and the boat. This weapon has be- 


come a historic specimen in the National Museum 
at Washington, and commemorates one of the few 
instances in this country in which this modern 
gladiator has killed a fisherman. 

Perhaps the most remarkable case in which the 
phenomenal power of the swordfish has been man- 
ifested was that of a vessel which returned to port 
with the broken end of a sword projecting from 
her hull. On being traced it was found to have 
been driven through the copper sheathing of the 
vessel, an inch-board undersheathing, a three-inch 
plank of hard wood, a solid white-oak timber 
twelve inches thick, and a two-and-a-half-inch 
hard-oak ceiling, and finally into the head of an 
oil cask, where it remained fast. 


HARPOON AND FLOAT. 


BADGER HUNTING. 


WHEN a Frenchman or a German, living in 
the north of his country, wants a little variation 
or relaxation from the routine of summer country 
life, between the spring rabbits and the fall pheas- 
ants and partridges, he hails the discovery of a 
badger earth with delight. 

In America we do not know much about the 
badger proper, save the few favored ‘‘ sports’? who 
have imported them ; our species is the ground 
hog, an altogether different animal from the 
fierce, pugnacious little beast of Europe. They 
are becoming very scarce there, and in England 
readily fetch $10 each. They are principally used 
for ‘“‘drawing.” That is to say, they are sold to 
men who profess to be sportsmen, and are then 
irritated until they become very cross and savage. 
Then a party of men owning dogs, fox terriers, 
bull terriers and others, under a certain weight, 
bring them to where the badger is kept ; the un- 
fortunate but brave little animal is put into a 
kennel made of a barrel laid on its side, with one 
end knocked out, and the dogs are turned down, 
one by one, to ‘‘draw” him, i. e., drag him out 
of his kennel inside of two minutes. 

This is no easy task ; he is very fierce and act- 
ive; he has jaws like steel traps, and if they 
close on his favorite mark, a dog’s fore leg, he 
will snap the bone like a pipestem. Consequently 
it takes a phenomenal dog to draw him, and large 
sums of money change hands on the result. This 
sport is forbidden by law, but it flourishes just 
the same. The skin of the badger is used, in 
Germany, for pistol furniture, and his flesh is 
cured, like bacon, by the peasants ; while his hair 
is very valuable for making shaving brushes. 

There are two methods in use for obtaining 
these animals, the one most productive of fun 
being digging him out. When an earth is 
found, a small terrier dog is put in to attract 
the animal’s attention and keep him from dig- 
ging deeper and faster than the men can follow. 
Then the digging is started, one man working 
with the spade and the others standing around. 
One will be armed with a huge pair of pincers to 
nip around him ; another will have a bent piece 
of wood, shaped like a peddler’s stick, to lever 
over his neck and hold him down, if a chance 
offers ; and there they wait until the badger is 
unearthed. 

When they get down to the dog, he turns to 
see what is the matter, the badger pins him, gen- 
erally by the shoulder; the dog is drawn out by 
the tail, with his badger attachment, and as the 
men tumble over each other to secure him with 


their instruments, they either pin him to the 
ground, or away he goes, with two or three other 
dogs after him. They soon bring him to bay, 
and eventually the men get him, and biting and 
snapping at everything in his reach, drop him 
into a bag. 

Another way is to locate the badger’s haunt, 
and choosing a moonlight night, watch him come 
out to feed. Then a stout deep bag is placed in 
his earth, and pinned to the roof, side and floor 
with bright pieces of steel having tapering heads. 
A well-soaped cord runs round the neck of the 
bag, and the two ends are carried right and left 
of the earth, for fifty yards each way, where they 
are held by two men who lie flat on the grass. A 
third man gets into a tree, or on an eminence, 
where he has a good view of the surroundings. 
Then a small army of dogs are loosed, and hunt- 
ing around, soon locate the badger, who makes 
for his earth, snapping at the dogs nearest to 
him. Just as he plunges head foremost into the 
bag the man on the lookout whistles, the two 
men pull the cord, and Monsieur le Blaireau, 
safe in the bag, swings between heaven and earth 
like Mohammed’s coffin. 

Little is known about the natural habits of the 
badger; the period of gestation is supposed to 
be eleven months; but there is a recorded case of 
one giving birth to young ones twelve months and 
two days after the date of capture. In color they 
are black and white, and are of a timid, retiring 
nature until cornered. ‘Their food is mostly 
vegetable. 

Not very far from London lies a charming de- 
mesne, laid out at ‘the end of last century by an 
enthusiastic landscape gardener, whose special de- 
light was that most impressive of our familiar 
trees, the beech. In this demesne—the exact sit- 
uation, for reasons which will be appreciated by 
the Selborne, Society, need not be particularized— 
there is a point in a cuplike hollow from which 
nothing but beech trees can be seen. It is only a 
slight depression, the sides of the cup sloping up- 
ward at a very small angle with the horizontal, 
but the surface has all sorts of irregularities. 
Here you have a patch of smooth ground, there 
a little sandy cliff, three or four feet high ; but 
everywhere are the smooth stems and delicate 
foliage of the beeches. The place is beautiful 
enough in the early spring, but in the autumn, 
when the ground is covered with beech mast and 
the leaves have turned to their golden brown, it 
is more beautiful still. If you come here on a 
moonlit night, and stand quietly in the shadow 
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of a trunk, you will probably see that poor, in- 
offensive victim of persecution, the badger. 

This glade suits him for several reasons. In 
the first place he is fond of mast, and he gets it 
here in profusion. Secondly, he is a hermit of 
hermits, and as badgers are strictly preserved on 
the estate, he is secure here against molestation. 
But the chief advantage of the place is the light 
dry soil, interlaced with a network of stout roots, 
easily burrowed by a badger, and presenting seri- 
ous obstacles to the spade and pick. The badg- 
er’s method is to start at the foot of a bank and 
bore a horizontal tunnel. When he has gone far 
enough in, he turns vertically upward and ex- 
cavates a little chamber, just big enough to hold 
him, a few inches above the level of the burrow. 
Sometimes he makes two chambers, reserving one 
of them as a storehouse for tightly-rolled grass 
balls. He sleeps all day in his burrow, and comes 
out at night to feed. The dusky-gray color of his 
body would make it difficult to see him, were it 
not that the white stripes on his head, which in 
some quarters have earned him the name of Baw- 
sined Pate, are readily distinguishable. When 
he comes out of his hole he wastes no time, but 
trots off at once by one of his usual ‘‘runs” in 
search of toads, snails, insects, wild bees’ nests, 
worms, young rabbits, fruit, and above all roots. 
Although he is omnivorous, he is said to be par- 
ticularly fond of bluebell roots. Those who have 
dug a wild hyacinth know that it likes a soft soil 
chiefly composed of dead leaves, and the bulb is 
always deep down below the surface. This will 
account for the deep, funnel-shaped excavation 
made by the badger when he unearths one. 

If you wish to catch a badger alive, you must 
wait till he is away from home foraging for food, 
and then fix a bag carefully in the mouth of the 
burrow. Round the neck of the bag there should 
be a running noose, which should be firmly fast- 
ened to a root orastump. The bag having been 
placed in position, a couple of dogs should be 
turned loose to quarter the district. They will 
soon disturb the badger, and he will come shuf- 
fling back to his earth. In a strange country, 
with no holes, the dogs might catch him; but 
here, where every inch of the ground is familiar, 
he will probably reach the burrow first. He 
plunges blindly into the bag, drawing the noose 
tight by hisown momentum. This simple method 
is now seldom employed, because few people want 
live badgers. In the wicked old days, when the 
sport of badger drawing was popular, there was a 
brisk market for them. It is a mystery how such 
a, barbarous practice could ever have found favor. 
An empty barrel, with one end open, was laid on 
its side, and, the badger having been put in, a 
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dog was allowed to attack it. After much snap- 
ping and snarling, the two would fasten upon 
one another, and the dog would then be ‘drawn ” 
out by its tail, with the badger adhering. This 
would be repeated several times with each dog, 
and the dog which gripped the badger with the 
least hesitation was considered to be the victor. 
Of course the dogs were terribly mauled, for a 
badger, by reason of its sharp teeth, and the pe- 
culiar manner in which the two jaws are hinged 
together, can bite with remarkable force and 
tenacity. 

Although badger baiting has died a natural 
death, the instinct of tormenting an inoffensive 
animal still survives in a modified form. When 
we were boys at school we once took part, not 
without subsequent searchings of conscience, in a 
modern development of the ‘“‘sport.” There were 
four or five boys, each of whom held a dog by its 
chain, and a badger was turned out of a sack 
upon the open downs, about twenty yards in 
front of them. Away went the badger in a 
straight line across country, and the boys ran 
after it, with the dogs tugging furiously at their 
chains. Downhill the boys gained on their 
quarry, but uphill the badger once more held 
his own. ‘There is something deceptive about a 
badger’s gait, which makes him appear to travel 
more slowly than he really does. After a chase 
of about a mile the badger was rapidly approach- 
ing a spinny, and great was the excitement of 
its keeper for fear it should run into the under- 
wood and be lost. Just at this point the hind- 
most boy, thoroughly exhausted, flung himself 
down panting upon the grass, and let go the 
chain of his dog. In a few bounds the dog 
cleared the space between himself and the badger 
just as the latter was entering the spinny. When 
the rest of us arrived on the scene the two were 
locked together, the badger having fastened upon 
the dog’s nose. With some difficulty we got the 
badger into the sack, and the next thing was to 
prize his mouth open and release the dog. This 
was effected by means of a piece of stag’s horn 
which one of the boys produced from his pocket 
with true schoolboy resourcefulness. 

Boys are certainly inconsiderate. We remember, 
for example, how on the way home from this badg- 
er chase some of us made fun of a serious boy 
who asserted that in Yorkshire, where he lived, a 
badger was ‘‘a professional man.” This happens 
to be strictly true. Advertisements may still oc- 
casionally be seen in the local papers of ‘‘ W. 
Smith,” or “J. Brown, Badger, York,” or wher- 
ever the place may be. This species of badger 
was a licensed “traveling buyer-up of produce.” 
Possibly his title may have been connected with 
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the Latin word bladarius, but more probably it 
was derived from the French word bagagier. It 
may even be, as has been suggested, that the 
name badger was given to the animal on account 
of its habit of storing provisions underground. 
But it is a curious thing that nearly all the pop- 
ular ideas about badgers are incorrect. The 
badger was long supposed to belong to the bear 
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‘“‘ And as this beast hath legs,.... 
One long, the other short, that when he runs 
Upon the plain, he halts, but when he runs 
On craggy hills, or steepy rocks, we see 
None runs more swift, or easier than he,” 


says Browne in the “ Britannia Pastorals.” Again, 
badgers have acquired a reputation for wildness 
and ferocity, whereas it has lately been shown 
that they may be easily and completely tamed. 
It has also, we believe, been established that 
they possess the remarkable power of trotting 
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family, whereas its dental formula shows unmis- 
takably that it should be classed among the wea- 
sels. It has been wrongly considered to be am- 
phibious. There has been a persistent but totally 
erroneous belief that its legs are shorter on one 
side than the other: 


backward, an accomplishment which is exhibited 
in a less degree by their cousins the ferrets. 

The fact that so many mistakes have been made 
about the natural history of badgers is no doubt 
due to their nocturnal habits, and the difficulties 
in the way of observing them. 


THE BRIDE OF 


THE TOMB. 


‘ A STORY OF CENTRAL RUSSIA. 


By Davip Ker. 


Part I.—THE Toms. 


“*Do you ask me to tell your fortune, Vasilissa 
Yakovna? (Basilia daughter of James.) Well, 
it is this: You shall find death in the midst of 


life, and life in the midst of death ! 
So spoke, amid the muttered exclamations of 
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‘‘ HE TOSSED DEXTEROUSLY INTO HER OUTSTRETCHED HAND 
A SMALL PHIAL FILLED WITH A DARK LIQUID.” 


astonishment which his strange words excited in 

the listening circle of burly majiks (peasants) in 

greasy sheepskin frocks, the village ‘* Yoorodeevi” 

(half-witted man) of Alexandrovskoé, known as 

“‘Meetya Blajenni,” or Dmitri the Blessed—a 

term universally applied in Russia, like its equiva- 
Vol. XXXIIL., No. 5—39. 
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lent ‘‘ Selig,” in Germany, to persons of weak in- 
tellect. 

Like most Russian imbeciles, Meetya was cred- 
ited with possessing supernatural knowledge as a 
set-off against his lack of worldly wisdom ; and he 
never made his appearance anywhere without be- 
ing asked by several of the peasants to tell their 
fortunes. 

When the pretty girl whom Meetya was address- 
ing stepped forward with the usual request, a 
knowing smile circled around the ring of merry- 
makers into which the idiot had suddenly intruded 
himself ; for she was the only child of Yakov 
(James) Kopaikoff, one of those griping village 
money lenders to whose charge must be laid the 
worst horrors of half the famines in Russia ; 
and everyone in Alexandroyskoé, and for several 
versts round it, knew well that her lover, Yury 
(George) Lapooshkin, though as fine a young 
fellow as could be found in the 
whole province, was too poor to 
be looked upon with any favor by 
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the rich, sordid, grasping old usurer. But the 
mysterious words in which the “ Blajenni” re- 
plied to her question, and still more the look and 
tone of sad and almost stern solemnity with 
which those words were uttered, made the most 
eareless of those light-hearted jesters feel serious 
enough. 

“‘Come, friend Meetya! foretell us some good 
by way of a change!” called out, with a forced 
laugh, young Ivan Kozloff, the wit of the hamlet. 
‘‘Give us some good news of our next harvest, 
ean’t you ?” 

“*Ah, Vanya! (Johnny), speak not so lightly 
of that harvest !” answered Meetya, so sadly that 
every one of his listeners trembled without know- 
ing why. ‘‘ When it comes, it will be a black har- 
vest for Russia, and few of you will live to see the 
garnering of it !” 

And, ere anyone could rally from the stupor of 
dismay which fell like a blight upon the merry 
eircle at this ghastly prediction, the prophet of 
evil had vanished as if the earth had swallowed 
him up. 

The next to quit the party was the beautiful 
Vasilissa herself, dragged away against her will by 
her crabbed old aunt, whom her father had told 
off to accompany her in all her walks like a watch- 
dog, to guard against any bold attempt on the 
part of the audacious Lapooshkin, whose daring 
and resolute temper the mean old skinflint knew 
and dreaded. 

The girl’s downcast face brightened suddenly 
when a tall figure, brushing past her as she made 
her way out of the crowd, whispered a few words 
in passing, which, though spoken far too low to 
be caught by the deaf ears of her cross old guard- 
ian, were evidently not lost upon her own. 

Then she went on with a lighter heart toward 
her cheerless and loveless home, while Yury La- 
pooshkin (for he it was) turned back into the cir- 
ele of peasants, to endure very good-humoredly 
the jokes of his village cronies, who asked him, 
with a meaning grin, which was to come t.rst, his 
wedding or the death of his father-in-law. 

The very next day, to old Kopaikoff’s un- 
bounded anger and astonishment, this ‘ impu- 
dent young rascal” had the presumption to call 
at his house, and ask permission to marry his 
daughter. How the peevish and grasping old 
man received this unheard-of proposal may be 
easily guessed; but the interview ended much 
more to Kopaikoff’s satisfaction than it had be- 
gun. Young Lapooshkin, firing up at the coarse 
abuse with which the usurer overwhelmed him, 
fiercely declared that he would not remain in any 
place where he had been so grossly insulted, and 
that he should leave the village forthwith; and, 
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to the old miser’s indescribable relief, he made 
good his words on the following morning. 

But old Kopaikoff, rogue and skinflint thongh 
he was, loved his only daughter as much as it was 
in his nature to love aught except his ill-gotten 
wealth ; and, like many fathers in other coun- 
tries than Russia, he was willing to give her 
everything but what she really wanted. For 
some time after Yury Lapooshkin’s disappear- 
ance Vasilissa found her father more than usu- 
ally indulgent ; and she seemed to take her lover’s 
wnceremonious departure so little to heart, that 
the old usurer inwardly chuckled at the thought 
that ‘‘the child had come to her senses again, 
and had put that young fool clean out of her 
mind.” 

How far the worthy Mr. Kopaikoff was right in 
this comforting belief will be seen later on. 

Young Lapooshkin was not the only familiar 
figure missed in Alexandrovskoé that spring ; for, 
after the day of the fortune telling, the villagers 
looked in vain for Meetya Blajenni. Whether deem- 
ing his work accomplished, or shrinking from be- 
holding the fulfillment of his own gloomy proph- 
ecies, the messenger of doom appeared no more; 
and by degrees the belief became general that 
*‘poor old Meetya has bidden us live long ”— 
the usual way of announcing a death among the 
peasantry of Russia. 

* * * * * * 

Week passed after week, and still there was no 
sign of evil to confirm the terrible prediction. 
May came and went, and gave place to the fin- 
est June within the memory of living men. All 
looked well for the coming harvest, and the grim 
prophecy gradually waned from a terror to a 
scoff. 

It was a splendid summer evening in the see- 
ond week of that memorable June, when the post- 
master of Alexandrovskoé happened to mention 
casually to three or four of his cronies that an 
officer who had just passed through the village 
on his way back from the Caucasus had said 
something of the cholera having broken out 
there. 

His hearers growled out a few muttered de- 
nunciations of ‘‘those dirty Mohammedan pil- 
grims that always bring it along with them,” and 
then thought no more about the matter. But they 
had cause to think of it again a week later, when, 
as they sat over their black bread and weak tea 
beneath the trees of the posthouse courtyard, 
their host spelt out to them laboriously, from a 
stray newspaper, the ominous tidings that the 
pestilence was spreading over the whole south- 
east of Russia, and advancing westward “as 
steadily as if it did a regular march every day.” 
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‘* And so it does,” answered a shrill, unearthly 
voice from the gate of the courtyard. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know, Pavel Petrovitch (Paul son of Peter), 
the story of ‘the man who walks with the pesti- 
lence’ ?” 

‘““What ? Uncle Meetya ?—are you come back 
to us ?” shouted the jovial postmaster. ‘‘ Where 
on earth have you been all this while ? Sit down 
and have some tea, old fellow, and tell us your 
story.” 

Half a dozen lusty voices echoed the invitation ; 
and Meetya, shambling forward in his fantastic 
dress of colored rags, took his seat among the 
guests, and, drinking off a huge tumbler of tea, 
began as follows : 

““You must know, then, brothers, that in the 
days of our father Ivan Vasilievitch, the Terrible 
Czar, there lived a Russian Boyarin (noble) who 
was so proud and cruel that the winter frost was 
milder than he. But as our proverb says, ‘ Money 
is not God, yet it shows great mercy’; and so 
everyone served him and bowed down before him, 
because he was very rich. 

“Now, it befell one evening that, as he was 
sitting in the porch of his fine house, there came 
by a beggar, ragged, dusty and footsore, who 
craved alms for God’s sake; but the Boyarin 
struck at him with his whip, saying, ‘Get away, 
and may the Tchort (devil) go with you!’ Then 
the stranger’s face lighted up like a window when 
a lamp is lit behind it (for he was no beggar, but 
the blessed St. Nicholas himself), and his voice 
was deep as a funeral knell as he answered, ‘I go, 
but thou, too, shalt go forth from hence, and 
with thee a devil, whose coming shall darken the 
whole earth ! 

“* And instantly (may God protect us from all 
evil!) a fearful thing stood beside the Boyarin, 
with shaggy hair and bloodshot eyes, and a face 
blue and livid asa corpse. This was the demon 
of the pestilence, and it clutched his hand with 
its bony fingers, and dragged him away to wander 
forever over the face of the earth, mowing down 
men like grass wherever he went. And thus he 
wanders still, and so must he do until the Day of 
‘Terrible Judgment !” 

Somehow the fun languished after that, and 
the jovial party soon broke up in disorder. 

* * * * * * 

A week later the first case of cholera declares 
itself in Alexandrovskoé. 

He is come at last, the fearful guest from the 
far-off Persian frontier and the dreary shores of 
the Caspian Sea—come to depart no more till he 
has taken his fill. The women and children die 
first, for they are the weakest ; and the poor little 
pinched faces that looked so wan with famine 
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when bread was scarce last winter are soon at rest 
for evermore. Gruff Alexey Nikeetin, the village 
butcher, who has so often growled at his children 
for disturbing him in the night with their crying, 
will never do so again. They are gone, all five of 
them ; and their mother lies beside them in the 
fragrant shadow of the pines beneath which she 
and her darlings used to play together in the sun- 
shine. 

But, after the children and women, the men 
begin to fall in their turn. The two doctors sent 
down in haste from the nearest town work as if 
each had the strength of ten; but what avails it ? 
The destroyer finds a ready victim in the poor 
peasant of Central Russia, whose ingrained igno- 
rance and barbarism are supplemented by a fatal- 
ism almost equal to that of his hereditary foeman, 
the Turk ; and to save such men in spite of them- 
selves is no easy task. 

«Let us alone,” growl the self-doomed victims. 
“If we’re to live, we shall live anyhow ; and if 
we’re to die, no medicine can save us !” 

One of the two devoted physicians was speedily 
struck down by the deadly disease which he had 
combated in vain ; and well was it for the other 
that he had brought with him an assistant even 
more brave and resolute than himself. The assist- 
ant was a tall, black-bearded, grave man in blue 
spectacles, so taciturn that hardly anyone in the 
village even knew the sound of his voice, but ap- 
parently knowing neither fatigue nor fear, and 
(as the overworked doctor truly said) ‘* worth 
any ten of those fools who always lose their heads 
just when they’re most needed.” 

Meanwhile, how fares it with poor Vasilissa, 
who has indeed found death in the midst of life, 
but looks in vain for the life which was to com 
to her in the midst of death ? ; 

At the first outbreak of the pestilence, her fa- 
ther—preferring to peril life itself rather than 
risk being robbed of his beloved money in at- 
tempting to carry it away—had shut up his house 
like a besieged fortress, and remained imprisoned 
in it ever since, with his daughter and her spite- 
ful old aunt, his servants having all deserted him 
at the first alarm. 

Here, with destruction in its worst form raging 
around him, dreading to be left alone, yet sus- 
pecting an enemy and a plunderer in everyone 
who approached him, tortured by the fear of 
death on one hand and of robbery on the other, 
the merciless usurer suffered himself some portion 
of the agony which his cruel and heartless extor- 
tion had so often inflicted upon others. But the 
destroyer that had snatched away so many to 
whom life was sweet spared this wretch, who 
seemed to live only that he might suffer more ; 
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and although the doctor’s silent assistant went 
daily past the barred-up dwelling, looking up at 
it as if in the expectation of being suddenly called 
in, it still remained untouched amid the general 
havoe. 

But the time came at last. One morning Vas- 
ilissa’s aunt broke with shrieks of mortal anguish 
the gloomy silence of the imprisoned household, 
Ere noon she lay dead, tenderly cared for to the 
very last by the girl whom she had reviled and 
tormented ; and now Kopaikoff and his daughter 
were left utterly alone. 

Wearily did the forlorn girl, imprisoned by 
her father and forsaken by her lover, strain her 
sunken eyes through her barred window into a 
world that appeared to be given over to destruc- 
tion, and wondered when the stroke of the pesti- 
lence would come to cut short a life which was 
already dead in all that can make life worth 
having. 

Thus she was sitting and brooding, late in the 
third week of that July, just as evening was be- 
ginning to wane into night, when she suddenly 
heard her own name uttered—seemingly close at 
hand, though no one was in sight—and the voice 
that. spoke it was one which she could never for- 
get, but which she had never hoped to hear again. 

‘¢Vasilissa !” whispered the voice a second time ; 
and, though the face that peered cautiously out 
from the leaves of a large tree which grew beside 
her window was that of the doctor’s spectacled 
colleague, the tones which addressed her were 
those of her lost lover, Yury Lapooshkin. 

“‘Yury !” she gasped, rather than spoke, ‘is 
this you ?” 

“Hush !” said Lapooshkin ; ‘all is lost if any- 
one overhears us. I can save you yet, if you will 
trust me, and have courage. Listen, and I’ll tell 
you how.” 

The words that followed were few, but they 
produced a startling effect. For one moment the 
girl’s face whitened to the very lips; and then 
the glow of a desperate resolution flushed her 
pale cheeks, and sparkled in her weary eyes. 

“Pll do it!” she said, firmly; ‘‘anything is 
better than such a life as I am living now. Rely 
upon me, Yury, and may God have mercy on us 
both !” 

«Amen !” rejoined the young Russian, fer- 
vently, as he tossed dexterously into her out- 
stretched hand a small phial filled with a dark 
liquid. In another instant he had slid down the 
tree, and vanished like a spectre into the fast- 
falling shadows of night. 

* * * * * a 

On the following morning Vasilissa complained 

of pain and sickness, and was unable to lcave 
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her bed; and the old miser—who, ever since his 
sister’s death, had seemed like a man haunted by 
demons—now lost what little self-command he 
ever hadyand wandered moaning about the house 
like a frightened child, utterly powerless to do 
anything for the sufferer’s relief. 

All at once he espied through a window the 
doctor’s silent assistant (who happened to be pass- 
ing at that moment), and shouted frantically to 
him to stop and come in, little dreaming that he 
was calling into his house the very man whom he 
had for months past been doing his utmost to 
keep out of it. 

The assistant gravely examined the patient, 
and shook his head. He then proceeded to ad- 
minister such remedies as he judged best; but, 
while doing so, he solemnly expressed to the dis- 
tracted father—who was almost too terrified and 
bewildered to understand him—his fear that he 
had been called in too late. It quickly appeared 
that he spoke only too truly; for, when he re- 
turned that evening, he found the stony-hearted 
old usurer standing in dumb despair over the 
white, still, rigid form which, miser and scoun- 
drel though he was, he would have given half his 
ill-gotten wealth to restore to life. 


PART II. 


LIFE IN DEATH. 


Op Kopaikoff being manifestly incapable of 
attending to anything, his visitor considerately 
offered to execute the necessary formalities for 
him, and betook himself at once to the village 
carpenter, Martin Lebedeff, who, though he had 
long since ceased to practice his trade in any 
other way, was busy making coffins from morn- 
ing till night. 

A few words from Lapooshkin conveyed his 
instructions to the carpenter, who seemed not a 
little astonished at what he heard. 

«You're my foster brother,” said he, ‘‘and of 
course I’m ready to go through fire and water for 
you; but how if the doctor ss 

‘*The doctor’s my friend, and knows all about 
it,” broke in Yury, impatiently. “Will you 
do it ?” 

“‘T will,” said Lebedeff, firmly ; ‘‘by this time 
to-morrow you shall have what you want.” 

Just before nightfall on the following even- 
ing Martin Lebedeff and another man in peasant 
dress—who, but for his want of spectacles, was 
curiously like the doctor’s assistant — brought 
poor Vasilissa’s coffin to the desolate house, and 
carried her away. But, strangely enough, instead 
of bearing her straight to the burial ground, 
where a hastily dug grave was waiting to receive 
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her, the two men took her away to Lebedeff’s 
workshop; and when the carpenter emerged 
from it, half an hour later, the coffin seemed to 
have grown suddenly lighter, for he carried it on 
his shoulder without any assistance. 

On the morrow the doctor’s taciturn colleague 
was nowhere to be found. But his disappearance, 
and Vasilissa’s strangely sudden death—which at 


any other time would’ have been the talk of the. 


whole village for days—now passed almost un- 
heeded, for the rapid progress of the pestilence 
had by this time blotted out every other thought. 
Better would it have been for brave old Vasili 
Bazaroff, the one-armed watchman, had he died 
like a man among the English bayonets at Inker- 
man, years ago. Gay young Ivan Kozloff will 
jest no more, and his best friends turn away with 
a shudder from the shapeless horror into which 
the spasm of his dying agony has wrung that 
bright and handsome face. The jovial postmaster 
lies writhing on the floor of his hut in mortal an- 
guish, with none to care for him. 

And so, man after man, the havoc goes on. 
Gruff Nikeetin has followed his children. Gray- 
haired Feodor Levitski, smitten down on the same 
day with his aged wife, begs the kind-hearted 
priest who tends them to bury them both in one 
grave—‘‘for it will be weary work for me in 
heaven, father, if I awake there all alone, and 
cannot find her.” Poor Meetya, the idiot—victim 
of his own gloomy prophecy—vwrithes out his 
death struggle on the steps of the little village 
church (whither he had instinctively fled for ref- 
uge), gasping with his last breath, ‘“‘ God has for- 
gotten us, but the devil has not !” 

And as the fatal summer begins to wane into 
autumn, the heat, so far from abating, only waxes 
more deadly, and destruction runs riot not merely 
in Alexandrovskoé itself, but in every village of the 
doomed province. The fruit drops unheeded 
from the trees, the ripe corn lies rotting in the 
fields ; the reapers themselves have been gleaned 
from the earth by another reaper mightier than 
they. The physician dies beside his patient, the 
priest beside his penitent. Coffins will no longer 
suffice for the countless dead, and the corpses are 
now flung pellmell into hastily dug pits, and 
trampled down there with a coarse jest instead of 
the prayers which no priests are left to read. 

And now, as the havoc rises to a height, men’s 
hearts grow hard and reckless. No one fears to 
die, for no one cares to live. Wretches whose 
nearest and dearest died last night, and who are 
themselves to die to-morrow, reel through the 
silent streets in mad orgies of debauchery, with 
frantic gestures and discordant cries. The very 
corpses are stripped in search of money to be spent 
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in drink, and night after night and day after 
day the groans of the dying are hideously min- 
gled with the drunken yells and curses of the 
living, many of whom fall smitten by the pes- 
tilence in the midst of these ghastly revels, and 
utter with their dying breath foul words of defi- 
ant blasphemy. 

From plundering the dead to robbing the liy- 
ing is always an easy transition; and some of 
these ruffians at length bethink themselves that a 
profitable victim lies within their reach in the 
person of the aged and decrepit usurer, who, 
whether dead or living (for no eye had seen him 
since the hour of his daughter’s death), was at all 
events alone in a house where a rich hoard of gold 
was lying unguarded. 

One night three shadowy figures came gliding 
up to the lonely house, the foremost carrying a 
dark lantern, the second a short crowbar, and the 
third a broad-bladed knife. To work they went, 
fearing no interruption ; for by this time there 
was not asingle constable left within several miles 
of the fatal hamlet, and the few villagers who still 
flitted ghostlike about the silent streets were 
much more likely to rejoice at the thought of see- 
ing the griping old usurer robbed of the gold 
which he had scraped together by roguery and 
wrong than to attempt any interposition in his 
behalf. 

The robbers quickly forced an entrance, and 
were eagerly searching the principal room in quest 
of booty, when suddenly the door beside them 
flew open with a crash, and the gaunt form of the 
old miser, swathed in a long shroudlike dressing 
gown, and with his lean, wolfish face blue and 
livid from the clutch of death, stood before them 
like a spectre newly risen from the grave ! 

With a howl of terror the ruffians turned and 
fled, upsetting and breaking the lantern in their 
flight. Its flame caught a heap of straw in one 
corner, which kindled the dry woodwork in its 
turn ; and ere morning the usurer’s home was a 
red heap of smoking ashes, at which the supersti- 
tious peasants pointed with trembling fingers, as 
they muttered to each other, in awe-stricken whis- 
pers, that ‘the devil had carried off the old skin- 
flint at last.” 

* * * * * * 

But even this catastrophe is speedily forgotten 
amid the multiplied horrors of that great harvest 
of death. In the doomed village the dead now 
outnumber the living, and those who still survive 
are too few and too weak to bury them. Labor- 
ers must be sent for from a distance, and in the 
meantime corpses lie tainting the air in the open 
streets, and dead faces, deformed with putrefac- 
tion, grin at the shuddering passer-by from the 
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windows of voiceless houses. Starving dogs prey 
upon the unburied carcasses, and perish in their 
turn; and one poor wretch arrays the lifeless 
bodies of his wife and children in their holiday 
clothes, lays out supper for the ghastly group, 
and then devours it all himself, chuckling with 
frightful glee at the thought of having ‘‘ got their 
share and his own, too.” 

Even Heaven itself appears to be against the 
miserable peasantry, for the summer heats are 
prolonged to an extent which the oldest inhabit- 
ant’s memory cannot parallel; and the panic- 
stricken wretches who form the gleanings of this 
mighty harvest of destruction watch in vain, day 
after day, for the coming of the cool autumn 
winds which alone can save them. How long, O 
Lord, how long ? 

At length, one bright, clear morning in the last 
week in September, a man who has been out at 
daybreak comes back with a blither face than has 
been seen in that doomed district for many a day. 

‘““Good news, brothers!” he cries, in tones 
which bring fresh hope to those who have almost 
forgotten what hope means. ‘‘ God has had mercy 
upon us—there has been a fros¢ last night! See, 
the ridges of clay in the ruts are as crisp as the 
crust of a rye loaf !” 

It is even so. The Frost King has come at last 
to save his suffering children from the destroying 
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invader. Day after day there blows steadily from 
the northeast, across a thousand miles of level 
steppe, the keen Siberian wind, which, too often 
a symbol of agony and terror to the foodless and 
fireless peasants, is for once the messenger of life. 
Little by little the deadly average of daily havoe 
begins to lessen. The dead no longer outnumber 
the living ; the shut-up cottages are reopened ; 
those who have fled from the fury of the destroyer 
venture back to their deserted homes ; the carni- 
val of death is over. 

And when all is past, and the current of ordi- 
nary life has resumed its course, the villagers of 
Alexandrovskoé are startled to see a well-appointed 
sledge come skimming down the main street one 
bright, frosty afternoon, in which is seated what 
they might well take for the ghost of the dead 
Vasilissa, were it not that no ghost ever wore so 
fresh a bloom, or a look of such perfect happi- 
ness. And beside her sits her bridegroom, Yury 
Lapooshkin. 

«‘This money, which has been gathered by 
doing evil, shall be spent in doing good, dar- 
ling,” said Yury, tenderly, when a diligent search 
among the ruins of the burned house had un- 
earthed the miser’s long-hidden treasure ; ‘‘ and 
it cannot be better employed than in helping our 
poor neighbors, and trying to make them happy 
once more !” 


A DAUGHTER. OF THE PEOPLE. 


By RosBert OGDEN FOWLER. 


Tar world is sweeter for her smile, 
That hath the Spring’s heart in it; 
We pause upon Time’s turning stile 
One breathless little minute 
To sun our souls within its bright, 
Warm rays, perchance to borrow 
Of its pure joy enough to light 
Us through the misty morrow. 


The world is merrier for her mirth, 
Clear peals of laughter ringing 

Till we forget life’s drudge and dearth 
Because our hearts are singing 

The dear old love-songs that we knew 
(Sweeter than any others) 

When life’s horizon looked so blue, 
And Youth and Love were brothers. 


The world is brighter for her eyes— 
Dear eyes that seem to treasure 

No touch of tears, no hint of sighs, 
But only joy and pleasure — 

An honest joy that loves to share 
Its wealth with sadder bosoms, 
And leaves, like flowers, everywhere 

The odor of its blossoms. 


The great world’s pulse, which throbs with suck 
A cold and changeless measure, 
Beats faster at her mystic touch, 
A servant to her pleasure ; 
No riddle here the poet sings, 
O World that loves a lover! 
For she that loves all living things— 
How could you help but love her! 


O Father Day, so strong and sweet, 
Who lightest life’s dark river! 
Guide, gently guide her joyous feet 

In pleasant ways forever ; 

O Mother Night! whose darkness lies 
Kind on the earth it cumbers 
Watch, softly watch with loving eyes 

Above her happy slumbers. 


FOOTSTEPS: OF THE 


SWEDES ALONG THE DELAWARE. 


By RIcHARD J. HINTON, 


THE “Swedes in their church at Wicaco” have 
not been without honor in their native place. 
Indeed, they are more honored there than in thé 
land of their adoption. Yet their oldest colony 
is deserving of considerable credit. The Ameri- 
can poet who of all our singers has most absorbed 
the native flavor of any section or event he has 
touched, excepting only John G. Whittier, has 
embalmed the Swedes of the Delaware, as he has 
the Acadians of Nova Scotia and Louisiana, in 
his exquisite hexameters. The melodious beauty 
of “ Evangeline ” has fastened upon the memory 
of its readers 


“‘'The sound of psalms that were sung by the Swedes 
in their church at Wicaco,” 


and the ‘‘songs of praise” that 
“* Across the meadows were wafted,” 


as the faithful Evangeline entered the old alms- 
house of Penn’s city, to find her long quest ended, 
while 

‘* Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of won- 


der, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a 
shudder 
Run through her brain i 
And 
** There escaped from her lips a ery of such terrible 
anguish 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their 
pillows.” 


And for Evangeline ‘‘ the end had come” indeed. 
Her quest was closed, and it left her memory im- 
mortal, embalmed in the music and pathos of the 
poet’s story—a type for all time of love and fidel- 
ity. So the ‘‘ Swedes in their church at Wicaco” 
have borrowed a golden honor, and from the flow- 
ing melody of Longfellow’s molten lines they have 
become, with the Acadian girl, part of that city 
which ‘‘ Penn the Apostle” founded on the banks 
of the Delaware. We find ourselves repeating in 
the summer days the following lines : 


‘‘ There all the air is balm, and the peach is the em- 
blem of beauty, ; 
And the streets still re-echo the names of the trees 
of the forest, 
As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts 
they molested.” 


Certainly something of this. still lingered when, 
two-score years since, a Swedish singer made the 
low vaulted roof and walls of the little ‘* church 
at Wicaco ” echo with the delicious swell of her 


birdlike cadences, as she joined in the same quaint 
old Lutheran psalms that 


‘* Across the meadows were wafted ” 


to the ears of Evangeline. It was a memorable 
day in the history of the Swedish church in South- 
wark when Jenny Lind, peasant-born, yet child 
of that genius which lifted her to the loftiest of 
social altitudes, sung on the Sunday of her arrival 
in Philadelphia in the lovely church made sacred 
to her by memories of fatherland and country 
folks. ’ 
* * * * * * 

The Quaker City is old, as go the annals of 
our driving race. It is so old, as yet to preserve 
more clearly—among our Northern cities, at least 
—a peculiar old-time American flavor, aspect and 
coloring. New York is ‘‘a midriff by the side of 
the Atlantic,” and in taking toll of all comers, it 
also, chameleonlike, takes on something of the 
latest sojourners, whether the same be Russian 
Slav or Hebrew, Italian, German, or the Far 
Western clientele of the latest bonanza chief from 
the Comstock or the Colorado Desert. Boston 
remains Puritan and Brahminical only in spots ; 
it has become Celtic and Portuguese, factorized 
and Canadian, to so large a degree as to have had 
its old-time flavor turn a bit acrid on the taster’s 
palate. Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, have their 
characteristics, but these are accidents only, never 
indigenous. Philadelphia is provincial and Amer- 
ican (in that sense) to the core. Even the church 
of the Swedes at Wicaco illustrates this most strik- 
ingly. 

The Swedish settlements, founded by a king 
and encouraged by the piety as well as statecraft 
of a Scandinavian queen, were begun long before 
the Quaker son of Admiral Penn added to his own 
name the bastard Latin which together make up 
the title of a great commonwealth. In giving it 
this combination, the worthy sectarian worked 
better than his private bit of vanity conceived. 
“Penn” is Welsh for a hilltop, and there are 
many of them in the great commonwelth. ‘¢ Syl- 
yania ” reminds us of the glorious woods that once 
abounded, some remains of which still shade 
the fields and make the landscape lovely. Har- 
rington’s ** Oceania ” was, plus the religious gray- 
ity of the followers of George Fox, the model on 
which William Penn sought to found his new 
commonwealth. The sturdy Scotch-Irish Coy- 
enanters and Presbyterians have done more, 
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however, than the stately Quakers to shape the 
destinies of the State. But it seems almost an 
accident that this should have been, as the story 
of the Swedish colonies along the Delaware in- 
dicate how very nearly another strain of human 
endeavor came unto shaping control. Yet all 
that is left thereof are a few names embaimed in 
city streets and fading villages, a ruined church 
on the Brandywine, the traditions of some rem- 
iniscent families, and a church building at 
Wilmington, Del., with this 
quaint structure in the very 
heart of oldest Philadelphia, 
the Swedes’ ‘‘church at Wi- 
caco.” 

The student of historical 
beginnings must be struck 
with the slight impression left 
by the Lutheran colonies of 
the seventeenth: century, 
while, like a geologist who 
discovers a fossil imprint, he 
may be able to rebuild a strik- 
ing episode from the socio- 
logical remnants that fall in 
his dryasdust way. In the 
little church I am about to 
describe I have found such a 
remnant. 

* * * %* 

Turning from the fine 
facades and broad flags, the 
enticing shop windows of 
upper and the historic associa- 
tions also of lower Chestnut 
Street, we cross Independence 
Square, and soon find a way 
into a very quaint section. 
Old houses, moldy in smell 
and appearance, usually two 
stories and a dormer-window- 
ed attic in height, brass- 
knockered doors, white 
wooden shutters, marble or 
at least white steps (when of 
wood), dirty streets, often a 
bit grass-grown, a few old 
churchyards fenced in from the sidewalks by ugly 
brick walls, with an occasional church building 
that architecturally is only redeemed from be- 
ing a huge shed or barn by wooden pillars and 
a paltry steeple or turret; numerous children, 
healthy and sturdy-looking, commonly running 
about with bare feet and legs, ragged clothes and 
sunburnt faces ; alleyways set thick with crowded 
dwellings; stores of many kinds, seldom big, 
often very small, such as belong to the quarters 
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of the poor, which yet are somewhat peculiar to 
this old section of an olden city—these make up 
some of the street pictures. 

One takes note often of the fact that there are 
a large number of household trades and pursuits. 
A fine-looking old mansion, for instance, in the 
upper or business edge of Southwark, the quarter 
under description, bears over its door a sign that 
tells of a French confectionery within. In the 
window of another quiet- looking, middle - class 
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house is set a coftin—the trade sign of an under- 
taker. A dingy sign over a private doorway tells 
in old provincial English fashion that “large 
wheat bread is made and sold within.” ‘‘Dra- 
pery” is announced over other quaint high- 
stooped dwellings. ‘‘ Liverpool” and <‘ York- 
shire” beer houses begin to tell of old British 
peculiarities, salt air and ships. ‘*’Alf and ’alf ” 
is announced on several signs, alongside of “old 
Tom gin.” ‘Thread and needle” stores are 
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not uncommon. There is a faint touch of salt 
in the air. Wandering over the hot bricks of the 
unsavory sidewalks, glimpses of gleaming waters 
and the leafy green of distant trees can be seen. 
There is a good deal of work done here, though lei- 
surely and without the rush and roar of Man- 
hattan. One catches the sound of various tongues, 
while the beauty of dark eyes and sun-kissed faces 
are not uncommon. The “sweet Irish brogue” 
mingles with the broad Doric utterances of 
Northern England, or the liquid vowels that roll 
from the tongues of Italian and Portuguese. With- 
al, though, this is not a foreign quarter, but one 
so unmistakably American as to be provincial 
even in its idiosyncrasies. The street names 
begin to be peculiar —less Quakerish and _pe- 
dantic than elsewhere in this city. “‘ Boon” Alley 
recalls a name known in earliest annals. ‘‘ Swan- 
son” and ‘‘Christinn ” should be corruptions of 
«Sven ” or ‘‘Swan,” and Christine, the Swedish 
queen under whom the first Scandinavian migra- 
tion begun. And here is what our student must 
come to see. 

A low brick wall, with a pair of light iron 
gates, behind which is a small old-fashioned, two- 
story brick building, and then a fine stretch of 
deep-green lawn; beyond it, bowered in trees, is 
an old and small church edifice—that of ‘ Gloria 
Dei,” commonly known as the Swedes’ “ church 
at Wicaco.” ‘This is a lovely ‘‘God’s Acre,” un- 
dulating as it lies to where, just beyond its moldy 
iron railings, one sees the broad and sun-kissed 
waters of the Delaware. The grounds are well 
kept. The grass is as verdant as the lawns of 
Old England, and great trees, ancient in their 
majesty, cast deep shadows of repose over the 
tiny mounds beneath, taking away also much of 
the garishness of the pretentious monuments 
that even here tell of the barbaric egotism that 
strives to mold the cerements of our dead. 

“« New Sweden ” begun to be in 1636, just after 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus. But for the 
early ending of that ambitious and doughty cham- 
pion of Lutheranism, it would have been in ex- 
istence several years before. Had he lived, and 
become interested in the American transplanta- 
tion of his people, it would not now be easy to 
imagine what changes might have been wrought 
in our later colonial life. Be that as it may, the 
Swedes ruffled it well for over a century, as the 
map of the Delaware settlements will show. 

With the exception of the ‘* De Vries ” settle- 
ment, destroyed in 1631, those shown in our map 
on the western bank of the Delaware are all of 
Swedish origin. 

The Ilollanders came from New Amsterdam, or 
Manhattan Islind. The Delaware River, like the 
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Hudson, was discovered by the same bold English 
mariner. Most persons have probably forgotten 
that Hendrik Hudson was not a Dutchman, but 
an Englishman in the employment of the Holland 
trading company that started to control the West 
Indies and the shores of North America. It is 
worth mentioning here that the Netherlanders had 
not at any time a special interest in the ‘ set- 
tlement ” of America. They were traders, not 
colonists, and in so far as they were the latter 
at any point, it arose from their need of holding 
trading posts or harbors, and thereby of making 
traffic. The Swedes were colonists, not traders ; 
producers more than traffickers. In all the con- 
tests that arose between Dutchman and Swede 
along the banks of the Delaware—and they were 
many and bitter—this is shown. The struggle 
ended in the triumph of the Dutch, until the 
English stamped out and subdued them both 
into an integral relation with their own life. 

The village of Wicaco then was located on that 
portion of Philadelphia now known as Southwark. 
It is over a half-century older than the stately 
city planned by Penn and his Quaker associates. 
Their settlement begun about three miles above 
the Swedish Church of Gloria Dei, which, as it 
now stands, was finished and consecrated in 1701. 
Its exterior is still substantially the same. Its 
interior has been modernized, though not in any 
offensive manner. 

“Gloria Dei” is probably the oldest church 
building but one within the limits of the United 
States, unless indeed there still stands the tumble- 
down structure which a few years since did duty 
as a place of Catholic worship in Sante Fé, N. M. 
But the edifice with which I am mentally compar- 
ing that of the Swedish Lutherans stands a lonely 
and, all conditions being considered, a superb 
monument also, to the devotion of the Catholic 
missionaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, who in their religions ardor blazed 
a way for the Cross over the Sierra Madres of 
Northern Mexico and into the very heart of the 
terrible ‘‘ Apacheria” region, where now the 
mining camp of the settler’s ranch proclaims for 
New Mexico and Arizona the presence of a new 
race and fresh energies. The Church of “St. Xa- 
vier del Bac” stands in bold proportions nine miles 
below Tucson, Ariz., in the very centre of a gray 
mesa, or mountain tableland. It is a striking 
object, with a few Indian mud or adobe huts 
crouched, squalid and squat, at its portals. The 
sky there is always intensely blue, the atmosphere 
wonderfully clear and rarefied, showing every out- 
line, as if against some marvelous background. 
Serrated mountain lines, a hundred miles distant, 
look as if they rose hugely toward the blue, within 
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the range of an easy morning’s walk. Buttes and 
peaks, rounded foothills and eroded, bold outpost 
mountains lying nearer, seem in that wonderful 


dwelling house, rolling on and from it for many’ 


The site was selected by lottery. Its builder 


foreshortening to be almost beneath the traveler’s and first pastor was the Lutheran commissary, 


hand. There is no verdure there. The tree leaves, 


even, are of a pale, 
lustrous green whose 
tint tells of the dry 
climate. Brown 
and gray all round, 
against the intensely 
blue sky, with the 
blazing radiance of 
its sunrises and the 
deep  empurpled 
magnificence of its 
sunsets, St. Xavier 
del Bac stands a 
solitary jewel on the 
brow of desolation, 
reminding one of a 
civilization long 
since vanishcd. 
The Church of 
*«Gloria Dei,’’ 
quaint, simple, rus- 
tic, in the midst of 
a great city, recalls 
a life that bore a 
larger outlook and 
aided in creating a 
broader civilization. 
There can be no 
greater contrast 
than the mission 
church in the wil- 
derness with this 
quiet little edifice, 
wafted, one might 
say, from among the 
snow-fed fiords of 
Old Sweden. ‘St. 
Xavier del Bac” was 
built in 1690 ; “* Glo- 
ria Dei” was begun 
in 1700 and conse- 
crated to worship in 
the following year. 
Here it stands, in 
the midst of busi- 
ness activity and 
crowding life—the 
river and the rail- 
road track at its 
back ; in front and 
all around ware- 
house, factory and 
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by the family of ‘* Sven,” some of whose descend- 
ants, with their name modernized to Swanson, 
still live in the city. There was also an acre of 
ground given for the pastor’s use, and the records 
state that the congregation bought twenty-five 
acres more as ‘‘glebe land,” paying therefor 
ninety pounds. This property seems to have dis- 
appeared, though the church still derives an in- 
come from the rental of the former parsonage 
acre. This church is of the same size as that of 
the one at Wilmington, sixty feet within as to 
Jength and thirty feet as to width. The chancel 
is circular ; there is now a gallery at the rear and 
on both sides, which is a later addition, though 
still a century old. ‘The service is Episcopal ; the 
congregation, with the 
cessation in 1732 of the 
Swedish missionary con- 
nection, having merged 
into their present  rela- 
tions. The interior is 
very neat, subdued and 
simple. There are two 
Swedish relics in the 
church itself, one being 
the marble font or baptis- 
mal basin, and the other 
a gilded carving under the 
gallery in the centre, rep- 
resenting two cherubs 
with wings outspread, and 
supporting an open Bible. 
The little vestry room on 
the south side of the 
structure has In it a num- 
ber of quaint relics, in- 
«eluding two old prints of 
Philadelphia from the 
Delaware, a drawing 
showing the river front, 
with log houses, etc., of 
the Swedish village of Wicaco, and the original 
pen-and-ink sketch of the last Swedish pastor of 
Gloria Dei, the Rev. Dr. Collin, whose pastorate 
extended for over sixty years. It is a strange 
head and face, and deserves the reproduction 
given it here, even at the risk of being accused 
of caricaturing the venerable Lutheran divine. 

In the vestry also there is an old, time-stained 
parchment bearing the signature of William 
Penn and the seal, a huge red disk of at least 
seven inches circumference, which always accom- 
panied the documents of that period. It is a pa- 
tent for the land, etc., on which the church now 
stands. By the way, the gentle Quaker and his 
representatives were not above playing a trick on 
the honest Swedes and Hollanders whom they 
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found in possession. It will be recalled that, by 
reason of the Cabot and other discoveries, several 
European governinents laid claim to the larger 
portion of North America. This was notably the 
case with Great Britain. The Dutch and Swedes, 
on the other hand, as traders and settlers endeav- 
ored to procure titles from the Indian owners. It 
is not necessary to consider what they paid. Prob- 
ably it was better in all cases than the bargain by 
which an oxhide cut into strips was made to 
cover many miles of territory. Proprietor Penn 
claimed under a royal grant, bargaining with the 
Indians only so far as to be able to keep them at 
peace. The honest Swedes, who had been on their 
farms for a generation and more before, were di- 
rected to turn in their In- 
dian deeds to the Land 
Office of the new govern- 
ment, for the purpose of 
having regular patents is- 
sued to them. In 1709 
they petitioned officers of 
the crown, complaining 
that the evidences of their 
agreements with the In- 
dians had been retained, 
and no patents had ever 
been issued. Indeed, they 
charged further that their 
lands had been sold from 
them, and new settlers 
given their patents. It 
was evident even then 
that the Philadelphia wag 
who years afterward wrote 
of the Quakers, 


‘* Pray, worthy Friends, ob- 
serve the text— 

Get money first, and virtue 

next,” 
might have found some 
examples of this prudence in the very earliest days 
of the English settlement. 

At the date of the petition the Swedes must 
have formed no inconsiderable portion of the 
population of Philadelphia, for in 1693 there 
were 193 Swedish families, consisting of 937 in- 
dividuals, of whom only 23 were single, while in 
52 families alone there were 261 individuals. Of 
the total, only 39 were born in Sweden. One 
writer says: ‘‘As they are a people proper and 
strong of body, so they have fine children, and al- 
most every house is full.” When they petitioned 
Penn’s representatives, twenty-five or thirty years 
after surrendering their deeds, they had increased 
largely in numbers. It would appear that the 
Swedes were considerably impoverished by the 
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action of which they complain- 
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ed. At any rate, they have 
failed to maintain as distinct a 


strain as that of less impor- 7 


tant bodies—the Welsh, for in- 
stance—in the population and 
character of Philadelphia. 

The charm of the Swedes’ 
church nowadays lies in the 
peaceful beauty it presents, hid 
away there in the midst of 
commercial activities. The 
clean, well-flagged walk; the 
simple, two-storied Sunday- 
school building at the front ; 
the quaint, well-proportioned 
church at the rear; the old- 
fashioned dwelling of the sex- 
ton, with a neat, one-storied 
modern structure near by, for 
vestry purposes, and the slight- 
ly swelling churchyard, clothed 
in lush greenery, dotted with 
graves and tombstones, and 
shaded by half a dozen grand 
old trees, make a picture of -: 
pious rest and calm which 
abideth in the mind. There 
are a few very old tablets and gravestones; some 
quite modern, for it is still used. Most of the 
tombs and stones are mossy and weatherworn; 
but there are some “spick and span ” white and 
gray marble monuments that flaunt offensively 
against their ancient neighbors of the dead. 
Here and there may be seen a little flag and some 
faded flowers, telling of Decoration Day and a 
soldier’s grave. Many of those whose graves are 
maintained were evidently mariners, as befitted 
their Scandinavian origin. 

Out under the sky, without the shadow of a 
tree branch or the twitter of a bird above it, 
without a bush or flower near by, stands, partly 
sunken, a plain tomb, rising three feet from the 
sward. Upon the slab that covers it is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

This monument 
covers the remains of 
ALEXANDER WILSON, 
author of the 
American Ornithology. 
He was born in Renfrewshire, Scotland, 
on the 20 July, 1766, 
emigrated to the U.S. 
in the year 1794, 
and died in Philadelphia, 
of the dysentery, 
on the 23 August, 1813, 
aged 47. 
Ingenio stat sine morte decus. 


THE OLD SWEDES’ 


CHURCH, WILMINGTON. 


One cannot but wonder why some lovers of 
nature, or some of the savants who have profited 
by Alexander Wilson’s labors, have not done 
something to keep his tomb in better repair, or 
to plant by its side a tree within whose branches 
the birds he loved and described could build their 
nests and sing their sweet songs. The only other 
tomb that attracts marked attention, as bearing 
an historic name, is one with the following in- 
scription : 

Sacred 
to the memory of 
Bernarp DAHLGREEN, 
who died 
July 19, 1824, 
aged 40 years. 


This is the resting place of a member of an 
American family long famous in the annals of 
their country, and whose founder, though a Swede, 
was himself a sturdy and worthy citizen. Count 
Dahlgreen was by birth a Swede, and served early 
in the century for several years as Consul General 
for that kingdom, residing in Philadelphia. He 
married an American lady of Huguenot descent, 
and of the historic and famous French name of 
De Rohan. Count Dahlgreen died an American 
citizen. To him is due in large degree the break- 
ing up of an infamous traffic in men and women,. 
who were brought hither from Europe, as they 
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had been for quite two hundred years before, as 
debt serfs or ‘‘ Redemptorists.” The old annals 
are full of the stories of this iniquity. The Penn 
Governors once disposed of a seditious leader 
known as ‘‘ Long Tim” by sending him to the 
Barbadoes, where he was sold to labor for a long 
term of years. Men and boys were constantly 
kidnapped. Count Dahlgreen ended the nefarious 
business, so far as Sweden was concerned, by caus- 
ing the last ship that brought a cargo of “ Re- 
-demptorists ” to be libeled, the people in the 
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meanwhile being set at liberty. He broke up the 
traffic, but at great cost to himself. His children 
and grandchildren have, however, built for him 
and themselves a worthy place and renown in 
the history.of a common country. 

The Swedes at Wicaco may well be proud of 
their lineage, if they have given no other sturdy 
and honored citizens to the great nation which 
they, in comnron with so many other strains, 
have helped to found, and to mold also in the 
founding. 


CALL THE RIVERS.” 


‘All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full.’’ —Zcclesiastes i. 7. 


THE mountain torrents hasten 
With cataract and roar, 
To reach the moaning ocean 
And break upon its shore. 
Their mystery and music, 
Their laughter and their leap, 
Are lost within the bosom 
Of the dark and sullen deep— 
Yet the sea is not full. 


Athwart the purple moorland 

The flashing streams go by, 
Now gray beneath the storm cloud, 

Now azure as the sky. 
By bracken, gorse and heather 

By crag, and rock, and plain, 
They hurry to the river, 

And the river to the main— 

Yet the sea is not full. 


Amid the quiet meadows 
The peaceful rivers glide, 
To meet the ocean’s murmur, 
The tumult of its tide. 
They leave the woodland whispers, 
Where summer blossoms lave, 
To mingle with the ripples 
Of the ebbing, flowing wave— 
Yet the sea is not full. 


How long, how long, wide ocean, 
Shall love be lost in thee, 

And strength and beauty perish 
In death’s immensity ? 

Oh, when shall ring the music 
Of the promise over thee, 

The blessed music of the cry, 
‘“There shall be no more sea”? 


Cruara THWAITES. 
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By BELLE Hunt. 


DuRING a visit to friends in the Indian Terri- 
tory last summer it was my good fortune to hear 
an account of probably the most unique military 
manceuvre on record. It was nothing more or 
less than an engagement between the United 
States cavalry stationed at Fort Sill and a herd 
of Matagorda cattle. 

It was just after the passage of the Oklahoma 
Bill, by which Texas cattlemen were ordered to 
vacate the Territory. Up to that time the neigh- 
boring stockmen had had what they call “a 
mighty soft snap of it.” After rounding up, and 
wintering their herds in the milder climate of 
Texas, they would—without money and without 
price, so to speak—drive them across the border, 
and give them a slicking process, before shipping 
them to the St. Louis or Kansas City markets. 
For, though our Texas mesquite grass is the fin- 
est wintering range possible—keeping its feeding 
and sustaining qualities long after it seems en- 


tirely parched up—it has not the oily, fattening 
qualities of the Territory grass. Of course these 
Texas ranchmen had no right in there: they 
knew it, and so did the Indians. They simply 
came by courtesy of that old-fashioned hospital- 
ity and neighborliness existing and traditional 
among uncivilized peoples—for it is probably due 
to their Indian associations that the hospitable 
Spaniards have their adage, ‘‘ My castle is yours.” 

The paleface found no trouble in getting along 
with his redface neighbors. The native had free 
access to the herds for all the beef and milch cows 
he wanted, and was the flattered recipient of nu- 
merous trinkets, tobacco and “ fire water” from 
his appreciative guests. 

So things went on, satisfactorily to both parties. 
As the country improved and railroads and wire 
fences interfered with his range, the stockman 
would recede to the unused reservations. 

This comfortable plan of reciprocity was sadly 
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broken in upon by Uncle Sam’s fiat, to the effect 
that Texas cattlemen should vacate the Territory. 
Among these herds was one bossed by a typical 
old Texan—one who believed in free grass, free 
air and free action. He boldly determined that 
he would finish up the season there—Governor’s 
fiat or no Governor’s fiat. ‘T’o do this he simply 
had to dodge the United States soldiers stationed 
at Forts Sill and Reno, whose instructions were 
to expel every herd of foreign cattle they found 
in the Territory. Fortunately for the Texans, 
there was no penalty attached to successive viola- 
tion of the law. They had simply to ‘‘ acknowl- 
edge the corn,” round up, and —‘‘ vamoose ”; 
then, so soon as the soldiers had gone back to the 
fort, there was no law to prevent their returning. 

In this manner of ‘‘ cognizance of the law ” this 
particular ‘‘boss” had managed to hold his 
ground for nearly a season. 

But at last his time came. His manceuvres had 
been observed at headquarters, and set down as 
having a good bit of the malice of forethought 
directing them. A special detachment of mounted 
cavalry was sent out to interview him, and, in 
short, to assist officially in his voluntary and ami- 
able removal. Now, it chanced that his herd was 
composed principally of the long-horned Mata- 
gorda cattle, famous for their hooking proclivi- 
tiesas well as conveniences. The boss owned up, 
said he was mighty sorry they had caught him 
before the round-up, and that he would be very 
much obliged to them if they would help him to 
get his herd out ; that they were the ‘ durnest 
cattle to stray he ever saw,” and seemed ‘dead 
stuck on that section of the Territory ”; that he 
“‘had been trying powerful hard to keep them on 
their own side of the border, but they would edge 
back to that grass,” etc. He invited the captain 
of the company to take a drink with him, and in- 
structed his ‘‘boys” to make no resistance; he 
was ‘‘the last man to kick agin the laws of his 
country,” etc. Now, please bear in mind, he did 
not instruct the Matagordas ; in fact, it is a le- 
gend in that now peaceful and law-abiding coun- 
try that he ‘‘ winked his other eye” at an old 
twisted-horn Matagorda bull, and said, ‘* The 
fight is in yo’ han’s, kurnal !” 

It was in April, and many of the cows calving, 
but that did not make any difference with the 
situation. 

It was a sight worth seeing—that herd of ten 
thousand bellowing, pawing, almost stampeding, 
cattle; the two full companies of mounted United 
States cavalry, with their glittering arms and uni- 
forms, and their prancing, frightened horses ; and 
that big, rimless prairie of waving grass, under 
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the cloud-dashed blue sky, for a field of action. 
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Above the sullen roar of the cattle could be heard 
the stentorian tones of th: commanding captain, 
and underneath all, piping a tremulous human 
treble, the shrill baby voices of the little calves 
being left behind from their mothers. 

Finally they got the procession in motion, the 
herd surging, crowding, crossing, hooking and 
pawing at each other, and the soldiers marching 
in fours behind and on either side of them. 

Off to one side, in a little cow-ponied, sombre- 
roed, ununiformed squad, the submissive boss 
and his submissive “‘ hands.” 

And now comes the tug of war ! 

The cows, discovering that they are being 
driven away from their calves, become frantic ! 
They stop, paw the ground, sending hoof loads 
of dirt and grass over their backs, and refuse to 
be comforted, the responsible old Matagorda bull 
“‘egging them on.” 

Finally they break ranks, and go bearing down 
upon the enemy, tails uplifted, eyes blazing, 
horns shaking, and bellowing like lions. 

‘Charge the brutes !” yells the captain. 

“Retreat ! retreat !” comes the second order 
before the first can be executed. 

“‘ Charge !”” 

“* Retreat !” 

Every time the ‘“‘ brutes” get the better of the 
engagement. ‘This is partly owing to the horses 
of the soldiers, which are completely “ rattled,” 
of course, in their unaccustomed situation. A 
cow-pony is as necessarily educated up to his bus- 
iness as a cowboy. He must learn to turn in 
three feet of space, and turn quickly! He must 
know how to dodge, hedge, fence and feint. 
These dignified, corn-fed government horses were 
sadly deficient in all these respects, and well 
it was for their riders, who, being equally digni- 
fied and corn-fed, would certainly have fallen off ; 
and, considering the temper of the Matagordas 
at that particular time, great would have been 
the fall thereof ! 

Well, this crawfish style of progress went on 
for two days and nights, till they reached the 
border. Meanwhile one mother cow after another 
was deserting, until, when the main herd did 
reach the border, there was about a third of it 
missing, calmly grazing with their families, ten 
miles back, on the peaceful, juicy range of their 
country of adoption. ; 

Another legend of this section is, that the sol- 
diers never did see those cattle any more. Un- 
molested, unquestioned, they dwelt on, thriving, 
happy, marrying and giving in marriage, increas- 
ing and multiplying, filling the earth. That’s 
why there are so many long-horned, hooking cat- 
tle in the Indian Territory. 
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OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN. 


By THomAS L. WINTHROP. 


SECOND (AND CONCLUDING) ARTICLE.* 


AsovTt 1751 the works at Worcester began to 
manufacture modest tea services of a porcelain 
simply decorated upon the white surface with 
sprigs or flowers in blue, applied by a process of 


FIG. 18.— WORCESTER—EARLY STYLE PLATE. 


coarse printing under the glaze. (Fig. 18). The 
system was unlike what was afterward practiced at 
Bristol, where flowers of similar character were 
traced by hand. Although the Worcester paste 
is nominally soft, like most other English porce- 
Jain, it is of a great variety of hardness, and spec- 
imens occur which might readily be mistaken for 
the true or Oriental porcelain. The fine decora- 
tions of a minute Japanese character, alluded to 
as ‘“‘Corean” when speaking of Chelsea, soon 
eame in fashion at Worcester, and acquired there 
a distinctly local manner. A “transferred ” or 
printed outline is the base of many of these early 
Japanese patterns, but the mechanical part of the 
decoration is pretty thoroughly concealed by hand 
painting. ‘There is even more individuality in 
another early Worcester style of treatment, which, 
though practiced elsewhere, was brought to the 
highest perfection at Worcester, and obtained a 
remarkable popularity. This was the process of 
transfer obtained by means of an impression on 
paper from a copper plate. The paper bearing 
the impression, still wet, was applied to the glazed 
surface of the ware, which was then fired to ren- 
der it indelible. Ross, a clever local engraver, 
and Hancock, already well known by his work 
for the Battersea enamels, besides other artists, 


* The first article, with illustrations numbered from 1 to 
17, appeared in the April number of Frank Lesrir’s Por- 
ULAR MosTHLY. . 

Vol. XXXIII., No. 5—40. 


engraved these copper plates with subjects ex- 
pressly for the Worcester manufactory. The 
“transfers ” .(Fig. 19) are commonly found in 
black upon the plain surface of the porcelain ; 
sometimes in a shade of brown, and in pink. 
Examples also appear where a few hasty washes 
of color give them the effect of paintings, but 
these are commonly found in combination with 
colored grounds, the ‘‘ reserves” of which they 
occupy, and thus they fall under a different head. 

When ill health formed the pretext for the sale 
of the Chelsea works, Mr. Sprimont, their pro- 
prietor, discharged several of his principal paint- 
ers, who found employment at Worcester, where 
they soon changed the style and raised the stand- 
ard of the decoration. ‘To the date of their en- 
gagement may be ascribed the first appearance 
upon that ware of the rich decoration of ‘‘ exotic 
birds,” as well as others of a kindred character, 
for which the manufactory became famous. (Fig. 
21.) These motives usually formed the decora- 
tion of panels or “‘ reserves,” bordered with beau- 
tiful gilt arabesques, upon objects grounded in 
a fine grosbleu, an equally fine ‘‘scaled blue” 
(known as the ‘‘salmon scale”), or in some 
other of the less common ground colors. Al- 
though the same hand may be frequently recog- 
nized upon the bird paintings of Chelsea and 
Worcester, they have quite a different effect, ow- 
ing to the superior hardness of the latter. In 


FIG. 19.— WORCESTER—JUG, WITH TRANSFER. 
GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, LONDON. 


the case of Chelsea, the colors sink into the glaze 
in avery soft and attractive manner, as they do 
upon the pdte tendre of old Sévres, while with 
Worcester they remain on the surface, and are 


F1G. 20.—WORCESTER—DISH AND TUREEN, 


perfectly appreciable to the touch of the finger. 
The grounding in grosblew was, of course, applied 
before the porcelain was glazed, but this, I be- 
lieve, was not the case with all the grounds. It 
will be seen that a rare yellow ‘‘ scale” was placed 
over the glaze ; the turquoise ground of pieces 
almost invariably marked with the Dresden 
“crossed swords” appears to have been encor- 
porated with it, while the fine apple green de- 
rived from Chelsea has commonly a most percep- 
tible relief. 

The choicest specimens of old Worcester are 
undoubtedly those with blue or scaled blue grounds 
and panels, variously decorated. Rich services 
for the table, as well as vases, were grounded in 
these blues, and their panels painted in exotic 
birds, flowers, or very rarely with ‘‘ Watteau fig- 
ures,” so called. 

The author of a very interesting work upon 
porcelain, published by the Messrs. Harper, has 
spoken rather slightingly of this decoration of 
‘“‘exotic birds,” and he remarks, in a chapter 
devoted to Worcester, that ‘‘ the exotic birds in 
bright plumage were common, resembling no 
known birds, but looking pretty enough on por- 
celain.” A wood cut given in evident illustra- 
tion of this contains the unmistakable representa- 
tion of a peacock, which is an ‘‘ exotic bird” 
never found upon authentic examples of old Wor- 
cester. The waved ribbon border appearing in 
the same illustration is also an unusual character. 
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These exotic birds may be readily recognized in 
any collection of drawings of Eastern birds, the 
colors a little taken liberties with, perhaps, by 
artistic license. The ‘‘ Watteau figures” have 
sometimes passed for Donaldson’s painting, but 
the student of porcelain need look no further 
for their origin than Hancock’s “‘ transfer” plates, 
from certain of which they are literally taken ; 
while the occasional appearance on Chelsea of 
similar figures may be easily explained by the 
fact that Hancock’s compositions were simply 
borrowed from the prints of the day, as may be 
seen by comparison. Found upon either ware, 
the specimens with Watteau subjects are rare 
and highly prized. Among the Worcester pieces, 
a pair of lobed cups and saucers, with the blue 
scaled ground, having mutilated handles of the 
beautiful pierced model, were once sold ‘by the 
Messrs. Christie for about £100. In Mr. Bohn’s 
first sale, March, 1875, a pair of tiny vases, five 
inches high, decorated in this way, brought the 
sum of £129 ($645), and at the Lonsdale sale, 
1880, specimens of a tea service with a turquoise 
ground, having three panels painted respectively 
with fruit, figures and flowers, were sold for about 
£50 each. ‘These latter had perfectly plain gilt 
lines defining their panels, and lacked the beauti- 
ful gold arabesques characteristic of Worcester, 
where the quality of the gilding was unexampled. 

No specimens of Worcester have ever excited 
so much interest, however, as the set of tall beak- 
ers or vases painted by Donaldson (Fig. 22), with 
mythological subjects, which once formed a part 
of Mr, Louis Huth’s famous collection, and lately 
passed into that of Baron Rothschild for a sum 
of between £1,500 and £2,000. These vases were 
first exchanged in my neighborhood for a quarter 
cask of sherry and a small glass conservatory. 
Of the same model are the remains of a set of 
vases exhibited among the relics of Washington 
at the Philadelphia Centennial, where they were 
described as having been presented to the ‘* Fa- 
ther of His Country” by Mr. Samuel Vaughan, 
of London, (Figs. 23 and 24.) Through some 
extraordinary mistake these interesting orna- 
ments, painted with animals and signed by 
O’Neale, have been called ‘‘ Indian ” by the au- 
thoress of a work upon the ceramic art ; not In- 
dian in the generally accepted sense of ware im- 
ported from China to meet foreign’ requirements, 
but actually Indian, as applied to the apocryphal 
productions of Central Asia. Without entering 
upon the question of the probably Chinese origin 
of all Indian porcelain belonging to both classes, 
I believe that no reasonable doubt can exist with 
regard to the Worcester origin of these ‘‘ Wash- 
ington vases,” which were carefully examined by 
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the veteran author, amateur, collector and man- 
ufacturer, Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A., etc., whose 
experience in Worcester china is allowed to be 
second to none in Europe, and who unhesitat- 
ingly pronounced them to be. Worcester. 

That the subject has been treated with some 
carelessness in the volume I have alluded to may 
be inferred from the fact that an illustration of 
three perfect vases accompanies the notice, while 
there is every reason to believe that. there are now 
only two mutilated ones in existence. In writing 
from the Centennial Exhibition, the distinguished 
author of ‘‘A Century of Pottery at Worcester ” 
makes use of these. words. in. reference to the 
Washington vases: ‘‘ They are of the same forms 
as those recently acquired. by Baron Rothschild. 
There is one centre vase and one side beaker. 
The centre vase is of the rich blue and gold with 
panels, the front panel being painted with a 
group of a lion and a lioness in a landscape, the 
reverse having a landscape only. This vase has a 
cover, is richly gilt in the usual old Worcester 
style, and one handle has been broken off. Both 
handles of the side vase have been broken off ; it 
is painted and gilt in a similar manner to the cen- 
tre,” ote. 

Following the example set by other factories, 
that of Worcester adopted classical models tow-rd 
the end of the century. 
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The two Chamberlains, father and son, had 
left the employment of the works ‘in 1784, when 
there had been a change of proprietorship, and 
had established, on their own account,, a small 
workshop. in the town of Woxcester for the deco- 
ration of ware which they procured ‘in the 
white.” Fine paintings by young Chamberlain 
are found upon ornaments of this epoch. About 
the beginning of the present century the Cham- 
berlains began to.manufacture porcelain for them- 
selves, and succeeded. about 1812 in producing 
the beautiful “‘ Regent’s body ” for a royal service, 
which cost the Prince Regent upward of £4,000. 
Two more royal services. and. a; few others were 
manufactured of this exquisite quality of porce- 
lain, but it was too expensive for general use. 

With regard to the marks to be found upon old 
Worcester, I am of the opinion,, other authorities 
to the contrary notwithstanding, that no confusion 
need occur. ‘The early. and simple wares in blue 
and white are usually marked with the blue cres- 
cent. Finer ware, and especially that grounded 
in blue, including the blue “scale,” was com- 
monly found with the ‘‘ square mark,” so called ; 
while one particular pattern seems to have a mark 
consisting of the two Chinese characters signify- 
ing ‘a Ming, a dynasty of China extending from 
1368 to 1619. In addition to.these marks we find 
occasionally, upon specimens affecting a Dresden 


Fic. 21.— WORCESTER—THE WILLET VASES. 
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FIG. 22.—WoRCESTER—VASE PAINTED BY DONALDSON. FIG, 24.—WORCESTER— WASHINGTON VASE. 
COLLECTION OF BARON ROTHSCHILD. U. 8. PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.O. 


style of decoration, the “‘ crossed swords,” accom- hilts, while all of Chamberlain’s goods bore the 
panied by numerals placed below or between their name written or printed. One more completes 
the short list of factory marks upon Worcester, 
and this occurs rarely, as it is probably the result 
of an accidental omission to mark the articles at 
the usual stage of manufacture. This is the gold 
crescent, « mark which I saw for the first time 
upon every piece of an early and most minutely 
decorated service acquired by myself, at Farnham 
Palace, at the sale of the late Bishop Sumner’s 
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FIG. 23,—-WORCESTER—WASHINGTON VASE. FIG. 25.—WORCESTER—VASE, WITH LANDSCAPE 
U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. IN SEPIA. 
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effects. It is of a Corean Japan pattern, of the 
most dainty execution, both as regards painting 
and gilding, and from the quality of the ware 
would probably be of no later date than 1770. 


FIG. 26,— PLYMOUTH—CENTREPIECE. 


In addition to these recognized ‘‘ factory 
marks,” there will often be found upon Worces- 
ter, in common with other old porcelain, some 
one or other of a tolerably numerous list .of small 
marks, called ‘‘ workmen’s marks.” These have 
been collected by Mr. Octavius Morgan, F.R.S., 
and embodied in a paper on the subject. Among 
them may or may not be included a character 
resembling a script W, which has been consid- 
ered by some persons as the initial of Dr. Wall’s 
surname, or that of the city of Worcester. These 
workmen’s marks are small, of various forms, and 
generally placed on one side rather than in the 
centre of the reverse of a piece ; in fact, they do 
not seem to claim importance, and may have been 
added by the workman to one article out of a cer- 
tain number, as a claim to proportionate remu- 
neration. 

The Worcester marks were doubtless largely 
imitated by the manufactory set up shortly after 
that of Worcester at Caughley (locally pronounced 
as if spelt Calf-ly), in the adjacent County of 
Shropshire. Most of the old Worcester porcelain 
is found to be of an ivory tint, inclining toward 
green, especially when held up to the light. That 
made at Caughley, however, tends toward a rather 
bluish gray, so that there would appear little dan- 
ger of confusion between the two wares, were it 
not that Worcester paste varies very much, and 
certain mixtures had the undoubted peculiarity 
of turning toward a very similar gray when a lit- 
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tle overfired. The Worcester “transfers” were 
successfully repeated at Caughley in great quan- 
tities, and it would be difficult to say where the 
imitations ceased. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Caugh- 
ley had no specialties of its own ; it has the credit 
of having invented or adapted from the Chinese 
the famous “ willow pattern,” as well as many 
other designs which became deservedly popular. 
About 1820 the Caughley factory, then having 
been removed to Coalport, issued a very beautiful 
ware, specimens of which are found marked with 
an elaborate impression in red from an engraved 
plate, setting forth that they are “feldspar porce- 
lain,” patented by John Rose & Co., who received 
a gold medal for the invention. At a still later 
period the Coalport (or Coalbrookdale) manufac- 
tory produced some clever imitations of old 
Sevres, both decorations and marks being re- 
peated with equal success ; but they are not likely 
to deceive those who discriminate between hard 
and soft paste. : 

The initial 8, or the full word “ Salopian,” is 
the recognized factory mark of the early days of 
the Caughley works, but a series of disguised 
numerals sometimes appears. The name of Turn- 
er, the founder of the establishment, is also 
stated to be used sometimes as a mark, but, as I 
think, erroneously, and throngh confusion with 
the Turners of Lane End, who, as is well known, 
never manufactured porcelain, but were inventors 
of a fine ironstone ware, upon which they printed 
the name of “Turner.” 


FIG. 27.— PLYMOUTH—COFFEEPOT. 


While these and some other manufactories of 
less importance were engaged in making soft or 
mixed porcelain in various parts of England, a 
druggist at Plymouth discovered the material for 
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making the true 
hard paste of the 
Orient, and took 
out a patent in 
1768, which he 
continued to 
work for about 
twelve years, 
when he aban- 
doned the under- 
taking, and sold 
the patent to 
Richard Cham- 
pion, of Bristol, 
a merchant trad- 
ing to the Ameri- 
can colonies. 
The earlier Ply- 
mouth porcelain 
is understood to 
have been coarse, 
and its decora- 
tion commonly 
to consist of pat- 
terns borrowed 
from the Chinese. 
Improvement is 
found later both 
in paste and 
painting, al- 
though no very 
high standard 


appears to have been reached. Bone, the en- 
ameler, is stated by Marryat, through some mis- 
take, to have been employed at the Plymouth 
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FIG. 28.—BRISTOL—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PLAQUE. 


works; but he was still a child at the date of 


their establishment, and is found to have been 
first apprenticed at Bristol, where his indentures 


appear on the 
parish books. 
The astronomical 
sign of the planet 
Jupiter is usu- 
ally given as the 
** factory mark” 
of Plymouth, but 
it is frequently 
found upon other 
wares, and I have 
seen it side by 
side with the 
Bristol ‘cross 
mark” on the 
same piece of 
porcelain. The 
same device has 
been included by 
Mr. Morgan in 
the list of “ work- 
men’s marks,” 
and should be 
allowed to remain 
there. (Figs. 26 
and 27.) 

The Plymouth 
manufactory best 
deserves a rep- 
utation as the 
parent of that at 
Bristol (Figs. 28- 


33), which, although it was probably the author 
of some few finer and more ambitious productions 
than ever came from Plymouth, was even more 


FIG. 30.— BRISTOL VASE. 
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Fia. 31.— BRISTOL—BOWL AND COVER. 
MUSEUM, LONDON. 
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short-lived. Both in turn succumbed to the diffi- 
culties and expenses attendant upon the making 
of hard porcelain in England. Champion failed 
in 1777, having previously offered to sell his pat- 
ent to Wedgwood. An obscure establishment at 
Newhall continued to make small articles and 
modest services of hard paste, during a short 
period, under Champion’s patent, which had 
been purchased ; but as a different material was 
shortly made the base of their manufacture, these 
works can hardly be considered as the successors 
of Bristol. 

With regard to the factory marks in use at 
Bristol, it is believed that only one has been 
claimed, the ‘‘ cross mark,” which is found in 
blue under the glaze upon specimens decorated 
in that simple way, and more commonly in a sort 
of slate color over the glaze. It is a mere St. An- 
drew’s cross, hastily traced, and usually accom- 
panied by numerals or some other devices. The 
numerals are now understood to be the private 
marks of the decorators. Henry Bone, the enamel 
painter, who was bound apprentice to Champion 
at the age of seventeen, is believed to have signed 
his work with the number 1, and judging from 
three specimens marked with that figure which I 
have at this moment before me, I am not disposed 
to credit the young artist with any very remarka- 


Fig. 32.—BRISTOL—TRIPOD VASE OF WHITE CHINA. 
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ble precocity of talent. Very beautiful medallion 
portraits, in the style of those by Wedgwood, were 
produced at Bristol, and often framed with very 
delicately modeled flowers. Some of these have 
realized very high prices. Bristol figures are rare 
and expensive, and they should be received with 
great caution. It is probable that the greater 
part of the figures which claim to be Bristol are 
of Bow make, that factory having undoubtedly 
turned out some nearly hard porcelain. 

A few handsome vases produced at Bristol in 
the Worcester style have occasionally appeared, 
and have brought long prices, notwithstanding 
the eccentric vainting characterizing most of 
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them. Very pretty and choice tea services were 
also issued, painted with flowers and festoons, 
and seldom or never having any ground color. 
None, however, are of remarkable excellence ; 
but specimens of two well-known tea services, 
made as electioneering presents for and from Ed- 
mund Burke, have realized about £90 and £60 
respectively. They are prized simply as curios- 
ities, and possess no intrinsic merit. 

A noticeable peculiarity of the ware, which may 
be seen in those specimens that have been turned 
upon the wheel, is a spiral irregularity upon the 
surface of the article, not perceptible to the 
touch, perhaps, but rather in the color or density 
of the paste. This was owing to the imperfect 
mixing of the materials, and is also seen in 
Plymouth. The Bristol porcelain is of a grayish 
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tint, and frequently resembles in color and feel 
the “‘ Indian of Canton.” Gilding of a high qual- 
ity is often met with upon the better specimens, 
and some of them exhibit evidences of taste in 
arranging the design, as well as considerable ex- 
perience on the part of the workmen in carrying 
it out. 

Turning to my notes of prices, I find that at 
Mr. Bohn’s sale of March 16th, 1875, a curious 
pair of white and gold Bristol sphinxes, supposed 
to be portraits of Kitty Clive and Peg Woffing- 
ton, six inches high, brought £22. At a sale 
just previously, an oval tureen, with festoons of 
flowers and gilt borders, fetched £65, and a 
sweetmeat stand of shells, sustained by a dolphin 
upon rockwork, £42. At Mr. Edkins’s sale the 
large vases sold very high, even up to £300. But 
such prices brought into the market more of this 
ware than was supposed to exist, and it is very 
doubtful if Bristol will henceforth be so highly 
prized. 

One more manufactory of ‘‘ hard paste” re- 
mains to be noticed. A contemporary author, 
whose name will always be connected with pot- 
tery as that of a deservedly eminent authority, 
has incorporated with his work upon ‘‘ Marks 
and Monograms” a long and very able article 
upon ‘ Lowestoft ” china, in which he certainly 
makes a vigorous and well-sustained attempt to 
prove that the chief manufacture in those works 
was of hard paste, and that the great quantity of 
Oriental porcelain with which England remains 
flooded to this day is no other than the hard 
paste produced at Lowestoft. I refer to what is 
commonly classed in this country as ‘ Indian,” 
which was manufactured at Canton, in China, 
primarily under the influence of the Kast India 
Company. Its paste is never so fine as that made 
at King-te-tching and the other porcelain centres 
of that country, being of a grayish tint more or 
less tinged’ with iron. The patterns are fre- 
quently minute flowers in dry and lifeless colors, 
sparsely scattered over the white ground, some- 
times with and sometimes without borders of 
finely traced diaper. Another style has grounds 
of mosaic, and numerous little panels filled with 
scenes and figures in colored enamel, or with 
hastily drawn vignettes in black or red. Such 
panels are sometimes found decorated with scenes 
and figures of a European character, but always 
showing by their faulty treatment and want of 
proper perspective that they could not have been 
executed by European artists. Occasionally both 
styles of decoration are united. Of constant oc- 
currence upon this ‘‘ Indian” china are coats of 
arms, crests and initials, and few old families in 
America are probably without some relics of this 
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description ; while m New England especially it 
is likely that there may be found numerous re- 
mains of services and ornaments, ordered ex- 
pressly through some friend or relative connected 
with the trade to China—which was established 
early—and painted with the owner’s armorial 
bearings or the initials of his own or his wife’s 
name. 

Some years ago I obtained the following from 
an eminent porcelain chemist, who was Minton’s 
chef at Stoke during a great number of years, 
Professor Arnoux: ‘‘ At Lowestoft or the neigh- 
borhood there is no clay pit for the manufacture 
of hard porcelain ; some nodules of decomposed 
granite may be found, and the white clay which 
may be extracted from these is certainly kaolin ; 
but it could not be the base of an extensive man- 
ufacture. I agree certainly with you in your as- 
sertion that none of the so-called Lowestoft was 
painted there ; that the table sets to which you 
are alluding were painted in China, according to 
orders sent from England through the East In- 
dia Company’s officers, and executed, like the 
rest, in the Chinese factories in the neighbor- 
hood of Canton. It is the porcelain manufact- 
ured for the Barbarians; it is grayish, thick, 
with an uneven surface, deficient in all the nice- 
ties and finish of execution which characterize 
the porcelain of King-te-tching and the true por- 
celain districts of China. The opinion of Jacque- 
mart, that this kind of porcelain may have been 
produced in India proper, cannot be supported.” 

Upon the same subject, Mr. Augustus Franks, 
F.R.S., of the British Museum, writes, in No- 
vember, 1877: ‘ While, however, the ‘ Indian’ 
china has on one hand been attributed to Japan, 
it has on the other, and by a still more singular 
hallucination, been ascribed to Lowestoft in Eng- 
land. There can be no doubt that there was a 
considerable manufactory of porcelain at Lowes- 
toft, but this was the usual English soft paste. 
A few specimens of white Oriental porcelain may 
have been decorated there, such as one belonging 
to Lady Charlotte Schreiber, but they must be 
rare, as most of the services of such porcelain 
with European decorations seem to belong to an 
earlier date. The supporters of the Lowestoft 
theory (which is now, however, nearly exploded) 
must have been embarrassed by the enormous 
number of specimens that exist, and by the oc- 
casional occurrence of dated examples, too old 
for the invention of the so-called hard paste at 
Lowestoft.” 

The reader may infer that Mr. Franks believes 
no hard paste was ever made at Lowestoft, but it 
would not appear unlikely, from the fact that its 
material existed in that neighborhood in small 
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temporaneous Staffordshire wares ; and isolated 
instances of this sort which are reported ought 
not to be received as any proof of the truth of 


quantities, that some experimental ware may have 
been manufactured, in imitation of what had been 
done at Plymouth and Bristol. That such speci- 
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mens should appear with ‘‘ Indian ” decorations a theory which has been characterized as ‘one 
is most natural, when we consider that such dec- of the most astounding impostures of modern 


oration was commonly employed upon all porce- times.” 
lain at Lowestoft, and often also upon the con- In conclusion, let me say that I believe that old 
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English porcelain, with its robust treatment and 
strong individuality, will be the more prized as 
it is the more widely known and carefully stud- 
ied ; and that many of the beantiful specimens 
which pass from time to time in review at the 
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THE Critic describes at length a volume of 
autograph letters, documents, signatures, etc., 
belonging to J. Pierpont Morgan, the New York 
banker, which probably have no mates anywhere, 
and certainly are unmatched in America. The 
collection fills a large folio bound in Russia 
leather in the latter half of the last century, 
unornamented, and stamped on the back with 
only the word ‘ Manuscripts.” But there are 
manuscripts and—manuscripts ; and one has to 
open the covers of this old volume, which is be- 
ginning to show the effects of at least a century’s 
handling, to get a hint as to the character of its 
contents. 

The first of these modestly housed documents 
proves to be an indenture signed by Richard III., 
as Duke of Gloucester, in 1474. Then there is a 
letter written by Richard as King, in 1485—less 
than three months before he was slain on Bos- 
worth field. But these are not the earliest of the 
manuscripts ; older still are those that bear the 
signatures of Henry VI. (1450) and Richard’s fa- 
ther, the Duke of York, and the letter to John 
Paston from the Earl of Warwick, ‘‘ Crook- 
back’s ” kingmaking father-in-law. Here, too, 
is a letter from Richard’s brother, Edward IV., 
commanding Paston to raise troops ; and, next to 
it, a warrant signed by the Duke of Exeter, who 
was beggared by his brother-in-law, King Ed- 
ward, and died an exile in Flanders. This is fol- 
lowed by a letter from Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, whose son, afterward Henry VII., was 
Richard’s conqueror and successor on the throne. 
Henry himself is represented by a signet and seal, 
and three detached signatures. 

A greater Henry—the Eighth, of uxorious mem- 
ory, whose practice of putting his wives to death 
has somewhat damaged his reputation with every- 
one but Mr. Froude—is seen here in a signature 
to a letter ; and so is Katherine of Aragon, the 
first of his queens, and one of the few who lost 
his favor without losing their lives. The daugh- 
ter of Henry and Katherine, signing (with her 
Consort, Philip II. of Spain) an order to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury to defend her Scottish border, does 
not call herself ‘* bloody Mary,” as one might 
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great sales in London, and are found on loan at 
the South Kensington Museum, would be of 
great value as models for those ceramic manu- 
factures which are every day establishing a better 
claim to consideration in the United States. 


OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


wish her to, but ‘“‘ Marye the quene ”—an archa- 
ism little less diverting. Henry’s still more fa- 
mous daughter (by Anne Boleyn), ‘ good Queen 
Bess,” lives again in two or three specimens of 
her exquisite penmanship, one of them a letter, 
entirely in her own hand, addressed, when Prin- 
cess, “To my Lorde Admirall.” Appropriately 
following comes a large sheet, covered on both 
sides with well-formed characters, and signed by 
that ill-fated ‘‘ Marie R.” who found in her life- 
time an executioner in Elizabeth, but has found 
a champion since in every reader of history and 
lover of romance.* These precious pages were 
penned during the period of the Queen’s impris- 
onment in Yorkshire ; as were those also of an 
accompanying letter, addressed to the same cor- 
respondent, the Countess of Shrewsbury, and 
signed, ‘‘ Your most assured good frind and cous- 
ine ”— the e that belongs to ‘‘ friend ” being ren- 
dered unto “cousin.” The word “friend,” by 
the way, seems to have been a stumbling block 
in the Stuart family, for Mary’s (and Darnley’s) 
son—Scotland’s sixth James and England’s first 
—signs himself, ‘‘ Your most loving and assured 
freind.” James appears in this collection in let- 
ters written both before and after the English 
Crown was added to the Scotch. 

A new era comes in with the name of Charles 
II., for it is followed by letters, warrants, etc., 
bearing the portentous cognomen of Cromwell— 
at first with an “‘O.” prefixed, but afterward with 
a‘*P.” appended. Then there is a signature, in a 
different chirography, in which the letter “ R.” 
precedes the same surname ; for was not Oliver's 
son, Richard, also Protector, for several months ? 


* Picturesque proof of Mary’s potent hold on the imag- 
ination of posterity was afforded only last February, when, 
on Monday, the 8th (the 505th anniversary of her death), 
some 250 sympathizers with the claims of the “ Stuart 
dynasty,” headed by the Marquis Revigny, attended a 
public meeting to lay floral tributes on her tomb. *‘ The 
deputation,” according to Galignani’s Messenger, ** was 
refused admission to the Abbey by the police, and after 
giving expression to the feeling of indignation, the mar- 
quis hung his wreath on the railings outside the church, 
and the crowd slowly dispersed.” 


FOUR CENTURIES OF AUTOGRAPHS. 


Charles II. appears ten times, Katherine of Bra- 
ganza twice; and James II. twice as often as 
Katherine ; while William III. and Queen Mary, 
Queen Anne and her husband, Prince George of 
Denmark ; George I., George II. and Queen Car- 
oline, and Frederick, Prince of Wales, each dis- 
play their skill in penmanship once or oftener. 
Then we have Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of 
James I. and mother of Prince Rupert ; and her 
son, Prince Rupert himself, who made a name in 
art as well as in arms, and who writes in a large 
and becomingly bold hand to the Lord Byron of 
tivo centuries ago. 

Other letters or documents bear the signatures 
of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, father to that ‘‘ Fair- 
fax whose name in arms through Europe rings,” 
and ancestor of the Virginia family whose name 
is linked with that of Washington; George 
Monck, afterward Duke of Albemarle; Sir John 
Fastolf, the great Duke of Marlborough, and the 
headstrong and ill-fated Earl of Strafford, whose 
lifelike portrait at Warwick Castle is familiar to 
American travelers. As if to keep the English 
Kings in countenance, the Channel has been 
crossed for mementos of French and German 
monarchs—Henri IV., his son Louis XIII. and 
grandson Louis XIV. (‘‘le Grand”) ; Frederick 
I. of Prussia and his son Frederick William I. ; 
Frederick II., yclept ‘‘the Great”; William, 
Prince of Orange, misnamed ‘ the Silent ”; Chris- 
tian V. of Denmark, and sundry German Electors 
and Electresses. 

For good measure the book is filled out with 
letters or detached signatures of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh (pronounced by Americans as if spelt 
Rawley), John Milton, Ben Jonson, Alexander 
Pope, Dr. Johnson, Joseph Addison, Isaac New- 
ton, Isaac Watts and the renowned and martyred 
Bishop Latimer (‘‘ Hl. Latymerus”). We have 
by no means exhausted the list of notabilities in 
this extraordinary collection of ‘‘ Manuscripts,” 
in which one seems to sce unrolled the history of 
four hundred crowded English years. The full 
title of the volume is ‘‘ Thane’s Collection of 
Autographs from the Paston and Shrewsbury and 
'Thoresby Archives,” the collection having been 
““made by J. Thane in the second half of the 
Highteenth Century.” 

The possessor of this unique book owns another 
which admirably supplements it, bringing the 
rova! record down to date. The more modern 
tome is not only richer in literary interest than 
its companion, but is much more gorgeously ap- 
pareled, being bound in red leather, with gilt 
tooling and white satin lining. Its title page runs 
thus: ‘ Antographs, Letters and Documents, II- 
lustrated with Portraits, cte., of Sovereigns and 
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Illustrious Personages, or Those Rendered Con- 
spicuous and Eminent by Services, but princi- 
pally of Those 


‘Inventas aut qui vitam excolouere per artes 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo.’” 


Almost every letter or document is accompanied 
by a steel engraving of the writer—a feature that 
adds immensely to one’s enjoyment in turning 
over the pages. In every case where a letter is 
written on both sides of the sheet an opening has 
been made in the page of the book on which it is 
mounted, so that back and front may be seen 
with equal ease. 

The first thing in the book is a pardon signed 
“George R.,” and dated 24th March, 1780. This 
is followed by autographs of George III.’s Queen 
Charlotte ; Prince Albert, Victoria’s Consort ; 
George IV. as Prince of Wales and as King, and 
Queen Caroline as Princess of Wales; Leopold, 
King of the Belgians; Frederick, Duke of York 
(1800), and his Duchess ; William IV. (a remis- 
sion countersigned ‘‘ J. Russell ”) and Queen Ade- 
laide ; the Duke of Kent and his daughter, Queen 
Victoria, who is represented by several letters and 
likenesses ; the Princess Victoria (now the Em- 
press Frederick), who writes in German; the 
present Prince of Wales, who dates his letter 
Marlborough House, and asks, ‘‘ My dear Fran- 
cis” (in a postscript), ‘‘ How did you find the 
lady in Chester Street ?”; Prince Augustus Fred- 
erick ; Lord Nelson; the Duke of Wellington, 
with a little wisp of light-colored hair ; Sir John 
Lawrence, Sir John Franklin and Sir Colin 
Campbell, John Howard, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Stanley (afterward Earl of Derby), Robert Peel, 
Daniel O'Connell, Douglas Jerrold, Humboldt, 
Sir John Herschel, Charles Barry, Theodore 
Hook, Bishop Wilberforce, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, “ B. Disraeli,” John Wesley and_ his 
brother Charles, Victor Hugo, Mrs. Norton, 
Montgomery the hymnist, Grattan, G. P. R. 
James, of “ solitary horseman ” fame ; Washing- 
ton Irving, who writes to Mr. Murray, the pub- 
lisher ; Fenimore Cooper, Captain Marryat, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Layard, Harrison Ainsworth, Bul- 
wer, Shenstone, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Anna Seward, Wordswerth, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
Hogg, “‘ the Ettrick Shepherd,” Sir Walter Scott, 
«U.E.L.,” Talfourd, Praed, Keble, Heber, Mrs. 
Hemans, Tom Hood, Samuel Rogers, the Count- 
ess of Blessington, N. P. Willis, Campbell, Moore, 
Southey, Frederick Locker and Tennyson—one 
of whose sons married Mr. Locker’s daughter. 
One of the last things in the book is a copy of 
*‘Hohenlinden,” ‘transcribed by T. Campbell 
at the desire of the eldest son of Campbell’s 
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dearly esteemed Allan Cunningham.” The one 
of greatest interest to Americans, as Americans, 
is dated ‘‘ Headquarters, 15 Jan., 1780,” and 
signed ‘‘ George Washington.” 

Yet another historical treasure preserved in 
the same library with the volumes described above 
is the following letter : 

“ York, Viner, 17th Octr. 1781. 

‘“‘Srr: I propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty- 
four hours, and that two officers may be appointed by 
each side to meet at Mr. Moore’s house to settle terms for 
the surrender of the ports of York and Gloucester. I have 
the honor to be, Sir, 

** Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
“* CoRNWALLIS.” 
“His Excellency General Washington, 
&e. &e. &e.” 

This letter—one of the most interesting docn- 
ments in American history—is carefully incased, 
with several engraved portraits of the author, in 
a leather portfolio; and a (stuffed) wolf, with 
fangs displayed, mounts guard at the door of 
the room in which it and the two large folios 
are kept. 

The owner of these priceless autographs, Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, while not a “ collector,” in 
the technical sense of the term, enriches his li- 
brary now and then with things unique or rare. 
The older of the manuscripts in his possession 
were purchased in London last spring ; the others 
he has had for several years. 


AN EASTER OPENING, 

THE sketches reproduced on the opposite page 
were done from life by M. René Valette, the 
well-known Parisian painter. They represent 
the grotesque appearance and attitudes of some 
of our familiar feathered friends as they make 
their débuts upon the stage of life—that is to 
say, just as they step out of the egg. Nos. 1 to 
5 inclusive are devoted to the common chicks, 
those fussy little creatures that go picking and 
cheep-ing about, shaking their downy plumage, 
and at the slightest alarm scurrying for protec- 
tion to the sheltering wings of the maternal hen. 
The next four sketches show little ducks at the 
saine interesting period of existence. No. 10 is 
a young heron, who as yet scarcely knows what 
to do with his long neck, legs and beak. The 
owl (Nos. 11, 12, 13 and 14), with his goggle- 
eyes and abundant plumage, looks wise and dig- 
nified even from earliest infancy. In 15, 16, 17 
and 18 we have the scraggy fledgeling crow, whose 
greedy, ever-open beak offers a fine opening for 
worms. No. 19 is a baby chaffinch, while 20, 21 
and 22 portray the too-common sparrow. Then 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


we have the woodpecker (23), the fauvet (24), a 
pair of starlings (25), and, finally, a very distress- 
ful-looking little creature (26) which the artist 
assures us is a tomtit. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By ErRNEsT INGERSOLL. 


Tere has recently been exhibited in Glasgow a model 
of a method in marine propulsion which has been often 
suggested by mechanics in this country, so that it can 
searcely be called new, except as to the working details. 
This consists of putting the propeller ahead of, instead of 
behind, the ship-—in this case a conical screw projecting 
from the bow, with a diameter nearly as great as the 
breadth of the vessel, and its paddles forming a continuous 
spiral boring into the water. The argument for putting 
the propeller in front, instead of at the stern of the ship, 
is, that the undisturbed water in advance offers more re- 
sistance, gives a better ‘‘ purchase ” for the screw; whereas 
the revolution of the propeller in its ordinary position at 
the stern creates a vacuum which the water must rsh in 
to fill, impeding by that action both the hold of the screw 
and the progress of the ship. 


Tue Acclimation Society of New Zealand are making an 
effort to introduce the European roedeer into those isl- 
ands. Doubtless they will succeed well. The red deer 
has been acclimatized there since about 1865. New Zea- 
land seems to afford it a perfect home. The lofty ranges, 
covered with bush and timber trees of many kinds, wel! 
supplied with streams, and almost inaccessible, form a 
perfect harbor for the deer, which, combined with a suit- 
able climate, cannot be surpassed. When once well es- 
tablished on the dividing range on the west coast of the 
South Island, and on other ranges further north, they can 
never be cleared out, except by some cataclysm fatal to 
the island itself; and there is abundance of food. The 
same also holds goo of the Rimutaka and other ranges in 
the North Island. In all these spots shelter and food of 
all kinds abound, and the ranges are so rugged that they 
cannot be brought into cultivation, and their solitudes are 
unlikely to be broken except by the hardy climber or keen 
sportsman. 

Tue latest German scientific journals confirm the dis- 
covery of the bacillus of influenza, to which we owe the 
inysterious disease la grippe. Following the lead of Dr. 
Pfeiffer, of Berlin, a Japanese medical student, Dr. Ki- 
tasato, succeeded in cultivating the bacillus obtained from 
the sputum of influenza patients to the fifth generation. 
The same bacilli have also been found in the blood of 
la grippe patients; jand their special characteristic of not 
flowing together, as do all other bacteria colonies, but re- 
maining separated, is well understood. Hence, a micro- 
scopic examination of a few drops of blood taken from the 
finger of a patient, and cultivated in a proper manner, 
will give a sure diagnosis of bacilliary influenza. 


A NovEL pavement is being experimented upon in Lon- 
don, which consists of pulverized cork, which is treated 
with mineral asphalt, and compressed into slabs or bricks 
of the required form and thickness. ‘The blocks may be 
described as nonabsorbent, slightly elastic, yielding in the 
slightest degree under heavy pressure, and resuming their 
original size when it is removed. It appears admirably 
adapted for stables and loose boxes, being warm and unab- 
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sorbent of urine. Its durability is shown by a certain 
gateway in Gresham Street, through which 1,000 tons a day 
have passed for fifteen months without producing any ap- 
preciable wear, the horses, according to the testimony of 
the manager, getting a perfectly secure foothold on a prac- 
tically noiseless pavement. This material appears to offer 
considerable advantages in all those situations, and they 
are many, where a nonabsorbent, easily cleaned, warm, 
sanitary flooring is required, as in stables and kennels; 
whilst its noiseless character and suppression of vibration 
must render it invaluable in roadways running through 
buildings, or by the side of churches or other structures, 
and it may be regarded as a very important addition to our 
stock of paving materials. 


Tue last Report of the United States Fish Commission, 
a volume three and a half inches thick, crammed with val- 
uable knowledge, contains a note of a curious and sug- 
gestive accident in connection with the cultivation of shad. 
During the month of May, in 1888, the hatching jars at one 
of the stations contained about 4,500,000 eggs in excellent 
condition, with the embryo shad well formed and plainly 
visible with a glass. A violent thunderstorm, however, 
raged from six o’clock in the evening until midnight, and 
about eight o’clock it was observed that the majority of 
the ova, amongst which there had been previously scarcely 
any dead or unfertilized, were rapidly turning white, and 
in the end nearly 2,000,000 eggs were destroyed. There 
was no perceptible change in the condition of the water, 
and it is assumed that the loss was occasioned by the vio- 
lent electrical disturbance. 


GratiFyInG reports of mineral discoveries come from 
the Argentine Republic. The coal mines lately opened 
there are so promising thatthe managers of the Argentine 
railways have declined to renew their contracts with Eu- 
rope for coal, all of which has been imported up to this 
time. They propose now to use the home coal in their 
locomotives. A large deposit of silver, too, is reported 
from San Blas Bay. It appears that the black sand which 
govers the bottom of-the bay is so largely intermixed with 
grains and pellets of silver that the supply seems to be in- 
exhaustible, and preparations are making to obtain and 
utilize this curiously hidden wealth. 


A RECENT issue of Zhe Chronicle, the standard weekly 
insurance journal, gives an interesting account of a novel 
form of insurance to which frequent allusion has been 
made in the press, of late, and which demonstrates the 
progress of an evolution in business no less than in scien- 
tific ideas. This new idea is the Salary Insurance recently 
adopted by the American Casualty Insurance and Security 
Company, New York, of which Messrs. Beecher, Schenck 
& Co. are the general managers. Itis designed to cover the 
great class of professional salaried workers, such as clerks, 
salesmen, bookkeepers, cashiers, corporation officers, per- 
sons occupying clerical positions in banks, ete. Engineers, 
firemen and conductors on steam railroads are included, 
though the insurance is not at present extended to me- 
chanics or manual laborers in general. It seems admira- 
bly designed to secure professional and commercial wage 
earners against loss of the salary upon which they and 
their families depend, through any of the numerous un- 
foreseen disasters or changes incident to business life, 
such as fire, accident, death in the firm, bankruptcy and 
failure, disagreement of partners, dissolution of partner- 
ship, reduction of staff, sale of business, or arbitrary dis- 
missal by employers. Such a broad and liberal policy 
seems absolutely to cover the salaried man who, while 
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taking due care of his position, is still liable to lose it 
through no fault or negligence of his own. In short 
salary insurance is an original idca, founded upon a pal- 
pable want of this age and community. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Symporican LANGUAGE OF ANCIENT ART AND MyTHOL- 
ocy. By Richard Payne Knight. ‘‘ Bouton’s Archaic 
Library,” Vol. II. A new edition, with introduction, 
additions, notes translated into English, and a new 
and complete index. With 348 illustrations by A. L. 
Rawson. 452 pp. Cloth, vellum and gilt, $5.00. 
=f a: Bouton, 8 West T'wenty-eighth Street, New 

fork. 


Tue Story oF THE Stick, tin ALL AGES AND Lanps. From 
the French of Antony Réal. A new edition, with an 
introductory letter by William Henry Hurlbert, and 
ten illustrations by Alfred Thompson. 254 pp. Cloth 
and gilt, $1.50. J. W. Bouton, New York. 

Equarortan America. By Maturin M. Ballou. 371 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. Houghton, Miffin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 


Money, Sinver anp Frnance. By J. Howard Cowper- 
thwait. 242 pp. Cloth, $1.25. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. ‘ 

Tae Man wuHo VaNnisHED. By Fergus Hume. 170 pp. 
Paper, 25c. The Waverly Company, New York. 
Love anp Lizerty. By Alexander Dunas. 372 pp. Pa- 

per, 25c. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

THe MEDITERRANEAN SHORES OF AMERICA; O08, THE CLI- 
MATIC, PHystcaL AND METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS oF 
SourHERN CaLiForNia. By P. C. Remondino, M.D. 
Illustrated. 176 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 75c. The 
F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia. 

Was He Successrut? A Novel. By Richard B. Kimball. 
‘Madison Square” Series. 420 pp. Paper, 25c. 
G. W. Dillingham, New York. 

TaLEs FRoM Town Topics. No. 3. 224 pp. Paper, 50c. 
Town Topics Publishing Company, New York. 

Tue CuHronicte. A weekly Insurance Journal. No. 9, 
Vol. XLIX. Chronicle Company, New York. 
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In view of the approaching Shelley Centenary, Alice 
M. B. James writes as follows to the London Literary 
World: ‘‘On August 4th, 1792, Percy Bysshe Shelley first 
saw the light. In 1892 we may fairly judge of the, position 
he holds among English poets. A hundred years pass but 
as a day over the light of genius, yet they are long enough 
to prove if a star in the literary sphere be but a flashing 
meteor or a fixed orb. In the case of Shelley we hardly 
need now to be convinced that he na; justly be placed in 
the bright ranks of the Immortals. He marked a distinct 
epoch in English verse, and more than any poet of his own 
time or since made the first departure from the dry earth- 
iness which had characterized the writings of the eight- 
eenth-century bards, and spread his wings into a region of 
spiritual loveliness undreamed of even by his contempora- 
ries. His is probably the most fascinating, and at the 
same time perplexing, personality conceivable ; and cs 
these who love Shelley may be truly said to worship him, 
so I suppose even now many may be found who consider 
the author of the ‘ Revolt of Islam’ as a messenger of the 
Trince of Darkness. Their number probably is compara- 
tively few in this year of grace and culture, and grows 
smaller as men are ‘ getting increase of knowledge,’ and in 
any case it does not alter the fact that, among English 
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poets, Shelley must be accounted one of the greatest, and 
asa singer of lyrics unsurpassed In his own time or any 
other. The ‘Prometheus Unbound’ will probably hold 
its own to all time in the hearts of men and women to 
whom a more enlightened age has brought a clearer, 
broader view of life than Shelley’s contemporary critics 
could ever possess, and it would now be absolutely impos- 
sible to place ‘ Prometheus’ on a lower scale of literary 
merit than ‘Don Juan,’ or ‘ The Cenci’ than ‘ Cain.’ Of 
fame in his lifetime Shelley knew almost nothing, perhaps 
fortunately, as this may have accounted a good deal for 
the complete absence of self-consciousness which marks 
his productions, and their accompanying spontaneity. 
Failure upon failure followed his publications, but, hap- 
pily for generations to come, the poet could in nowise 
cease to write, impelled by the spirit within him to utter 
his immortal inusic. That English could become perfect 
music under Shelley’s touch there could hardly have been 
a doubt even then. The critics might find fault with his 
meanings and morals, but his verse was unimpeachable. 
Of late the disputes which raged around the poet’s private 
life have happily somewhat subsided, partly owing to a 
clearer knowledge of that life, and partly to the juster 
view of his personal character encouraged by his later bi- 
ographers. The ideal Shelley was after all a fact, and 
instead of the lawless defier of creed and custom, we find 
a gentle ‘soul, true to its higher instincts, and in spite of 
failings and weaknesses yet reaching out to purity and 
truth. ‘That light which kindles the universe’ was to 
him a glorious beacor fire, and his search after it was a 
2lf-consuming passion, and the strong prophetic vision 
of ‘his future influence rings ont in his own rapturous 
words : 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words améng mankind !’ 


And now—that a hundred years have passed since the 
poet was born in the quiet Sussex home, we seem unable 
to fix upon any satisfactory form of memorial. A private 
performance by the Shelley Society is announced to take 
place in May, but it may well be questioned, Is this a fit- 
ting way to testify u nation’s appreciation of a man whose 
influence is now so widely felt and acknowledged? To 
me, I must confess, it seems utterly inadequate. A poet 
belongs to no limited circle (albeit this society is composed 
of-men who have done much to increase the number of 
his admirers); he belongs to all who can appreciate the 
matchless beauty of his lyrics, and all who can love what 
is noblest and best in poetry. The waters of Spezzia closed 
so early over his head that the world will never know what 
rich inheritance Percy Shelley might have bequeathed to 
itf; but I here humbly suggest to more fertile brains that 
they should search and find some more fitting and ade- 
quate means of commemorating this national centenary, 
for though we own by diligent study of the Master's work 
the Shelley Society have earned the right to give their 
private performance of ‘The Cenci,’ we outsiders claim 
for love’s own sake a right to participate in doing homage 
to him whom now we recognize— 


‘A portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely.’” 


Tue Electrical Review is to be congratulated upon the 
completion of the first decade of its flourishing existence. 
It has celebrated its tenth birthday by giving its readers 
a literary feast in the shape of a beautiful decennial num- 
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ber. On the menu of this feast are articles on electrial 
men aud their work, the electric light and electric power, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the storage battery, elec- 
trical progress of the last ten years, the city of Buffalo, 
where the fifteently convention of the National Electric 
Light Association was held, and other like subjects. A 
large number of illustrations, many of which are portraits, 
add interest to the text. The Hlectrical Review is the old- 
est electrical journal in America. It hada very modest 
beginning, being a small sheet with no illustrations ; but 
like the science it represents, it has developed with won- 
derful rapidity, so that it is now an influential journal 
of voluminous size, well printed and plentifully furnished 
with illustrations. The Review is ably edited by Mr, 
Charles W. Price, a well-known New York journalist, who 
has made his paper the standard electrical journal of this 
country. Mr. Price is the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the International League of Press Clubs, which held its 
first annual convention at San Francisco last January, and 
to which he went as a delegate from the New York Press 
Club. 

J. Howard CowPERTHWAIT gives his views upon the 
much-discussed silver question in a little book just pub- 
lished: ‘‘ Money, Silver and Finance” (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York). In this book the author has tried, as 
he says, ‘‘ to answer the silver question by arguments based 
both upon the truths of financial science and upon the 
principles which underlie the operation of what is called 
business.” He gives in a clear, straightforward way an 
explanation of the business man’s arguments agaiust the free 
coinage of silver. In these days, when everybody wants 
to know just what the silver question really is, the book 
is likely to meet with a welcome. 


Goop books of travel seldom fail to incite in their read- 
ers a desire to visit the scenes they describe. A work that 
does this in a marked degree, on account of the pleasant 
and chatty style in which it is written, is ‘‘ Equatorial 
America,” by Maturin M. Ballou (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co). It is an interesting description of the islands of 
St. Thomas, Martinique and Barbadoes, and the principal 
capitals of South America. The author takes his readers 
with him on the round trip, pointing out and commenting 
upon the many things of interest to be seen. 


TuE climatic, physical and meteorological conditions of 
Southern California are described in ‘‘ The Mediterranean 
Shores of America,” by P. C. Remondino, M.D. (the 
F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia). It has a large num- 
ber of illustrations and two maps. 


ALEXANDER DvumMas’s tale of the French Revolution, 
called ‘‘ Love and Liberty,” has been published in Peter- 
son’s Series of Choice Fiction. 


Wuart the publishers call ‘‘the new ‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde’”’ has just appeared. It is a story by Fergus 
Hume, entitled ‘‘ The Man who Vanished ” (the Waverly 
Company, New York). 


‘* RHEUMATISM AND ITS TREATMENT BY TURKISH BaTHS ” 
is the title of a neat, well-printed pamphlet, written and 
published by Dr. Charles H. Shepard, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue second volume of Bouton’s unique ‘ Archaic Li- 
brary ” series is a new and greatly extended edition of 
Richard Payne Knight’s ‘‘ Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology,” enriched with 348 illustrations by 
A. L. Rawson, and edited, with an elaborate introduction, 
by Dr. Alexander Wilder. Knight’s extraordinary scholar- 
ship and erudition made his work a highly prized classic, 
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so that copies of the early editions (London, 1818 and 
1836) are extremely rare. The new edition, issued in a 
convenient and beautiful form, is enlarged to nearly twice 
the bulk of the original one, by the notes and additions 
required to bring it down to the present state of knowl- 
edge upon the subjects under consideration. ‘The indices 
provided are remarkable for their amplitude. and compre- 
hensiveness. The annotated index to the illustrations, in 
particular, is a feature as novel as it is valuable. These 
illustrations, in the collection of which the museums, 
picture galleries, libraries and antiquities of both the New 
and the Old World appear to have been ransacked, are 
furnished by A. L. Rawson, himself a scholar of peculiar 
attainments, and who likewise illustrated the edition of 
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Taylor’s ‘‘ Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries,” constituting 
the initial volume of the Archaic Library series. In the 
new edition of Knight’s ‘‘ Symbolical Language of Ancient 
Art and Mythology,” at present under consideration, the 
endeavor has been made to give an accurate outline of the 
ancient religion of the countries from which our classical 
literature is derived, and thus to convey correct ideas of the 
nature and signification of their worship. The fables which 
have seemed puerile and often contradictory are shown 
to have relation to a profound system of symbolism. We 
perceive how frivolous are those ideas derived from super- 
ficial reading, which regard Bacchus as merely the god of 
wine, Apollo of art and music, HMsculapius of medicine, 
Mercury of oratory and commercial transactions, Neptune 
of the sea, etc., and associate the goddesses Ceres, Diana, 
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Minerva, Venus and Vesta with the tutelar patronage of 
agriculture, celibacy, learning, love and fire. In the new 
portions of the book, so far as proper names are concerned, 
the Greek orthography as well as nomenclature is consci- 
entiously maintained. Mr. Knight himself appears to have 
followed the old and pernicious practice of rendering in 
Latin the names of the principal Hellenic divinities. But, 
however identical Zeus may be with Jupiter, there are as 
great differences in character between Poseidon and Nep- 
tune, Hephaistos and Vulcan, Demeter and Ceres, Artemis 
and Diana, Athené and Minerva, as between the deities of 
the Grecian and Assyrian or Indian pantheons. Classical 


usage has authorized the old custom, but at the expense 
of truth. 


It is time that the practice of Grote, Gladstone, 
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and other later writers, were generally adopted, and the 
Hellenic names given in a form compatible with the lan- 
guage to which they belong. 


Mr. Bovron also publishes an adapted and illustrated 
translation of that curious French monograph by Antony 
Reéal (Fernand-Michel), called ‘‘ The Story of the Stick, 
in All Ages and Lands.” This is not, as might be hastily 
assumed from the title, a treatise upon actors. It is a 
philosophical history and lively chronicle of the stick, rod, 
or staff, as ‘‘ the friend and the foe of man ”—its uses and 
abuses as sceptre and as crook, as warrior’s weapon and 
wizard’s wand, as stay, stimulus and scourge. A prefatory 
letter about the work and its author is furnished by Mr. 
William Henry Hurlbert. 
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THE Eastern man who has never been West, 
even on a pleasure trip, has a very vague and 
poorly defined idea of the territory to which take of the prosperity which the farseeing editor- 
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Horace Greeley advised the young man to go, 
in order that he might grow up with it, and par- 


philosopher kuew was await- 
ing it. To the man whose 
knowledge of the West has 
been derived from the pe- 
rusal of works of history, 
and possibly of fiction, the 
territory lying west of the 
Ohio River looks very dif- 
ferent from what it actually 
is. He is apt to imagine 
the country as alternately 
prairie and forest, and to 
think of the towns as ex- 
tremely limited in size, and 
decidedly primitive so far 
as architecture and adorn- 
ment are concerned. ‘To 
the man with ideas thus 


half a century behind the 
times a visit to a large West- 
ern city isa revelation, and 
no city can serve to disabuse 
his mind so rapidly or so 
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completely as St. Louis, the acknowledged me- 
tropolis of the West and Southwest. 

This city, situated on the western bank of the 
Mississippi, combines to an almost incredible ex- 
tent the characteristics, not only of the large 
eities of the East, but also of the principal capitals 
ef Europe, with a spice of Western vim and en- 
ergy not to be found in the Old World, and only 
occasionally met with in the Atlantic States. 
Cosmopolitan in every sense of the word, mag- 
nificently endowed by nature with every advantage 
that a perfect town site and unapproached geo- 
graphical advantages can“afford, blessed with an 
army of young business men from whose vocabu- 
lary the word “fail” has been expunged, amply 
provided with the sinews of war, and without a 
rival as the centre of the trade and commerce 
ef a score of States and Territories, it is a type 
ef American enterprise and success of which 
every man from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf has a right to be 
proud. A careful count of heads in St. Louis to- 
day would show a population of a few thousands 
ever half a million, but its actual population 
euts very little figure so far as its business trans- 
actions are concerned, for there is no city in the 
Union with so many people residing within a five- 
hundred-mile radius as this home of manufact- 
ures in what is generally known as the West, but 
which is much more correctly described as the 
eentre of the United States. 

The growth of St. Lonis 
to its present importance he 
has been the work of time 
and the result of 
honest energy, 
aided, of course, 
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by natural advantages such as few cities of the 
world have ever possessed. From time to time 
the world has been startled by stories of Western 
booms. We have been told of cities springing 
into existence in a single day, and wonderful 
stories have been related of land increasing in 
value one hundred fold in one hundred hours or 
less. And we have all heard of the man who took 
with him on the cars to an unsurveyed town site 
a complete saloon from basement to roof in order 
to be able to dispense inspiring liquors to the 
hardy ‘‘ boomers” who were his fellow passen- 
gers, while they were digging the foundations for 
their future homes. 

But no matter how booms have flourished else- 
where, St. Louis has never lost its head, and has 
never had to go to the State Legislature for power 
to abandon what is known in the West as an 
“outside addition.” Not long since a New Eng- 
land capitalist, attracted by the extraordinary 
manufacturing returns from the monarch of the 
Mississippi, visited it with the view to the in- 
vestment of a few thousands in real estate. 
Entering the office of a prominent real - estate 
man, he explained the object of his visit by stat- 
ing that he understood there was a boom in St. 
Louis, and that he was anxious to get in on the 
ground floor. T’o his amazement he was told that 


there was no boom, and that there never had been 
one; but that if he wished to invest a few thon- 
sands with the certainty of a substantial, and the 
probability of an enormous, return, he could not 
go wrong by purchasing St. Louis property at ex- 
isting prices. 


THE NEW CITY HALL. 
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A careful review of the situation shows that 
the agent was perfectly correct. The word 
*“*boom” in its modern sense was coined 
some years ago by a St. Louis newspaper, 
its talented editor being 
struck by the resem- 
blance between the rap- 
id rising of fictitious yal- 
ues of real estate and 
the sudden swell or 
“*poom” of a river on 
the occasion of a great 
flood. Hence, using the 


THE NEW UNION DEPOT. 


word in its original, and even in its present, sense, 
there has never been a boom in St. Louis. It has 
grown from a frontier village to a metropolitan 
city, its wholesale and retail trade has quadrupled 
itself time and again, and its manufactures have 
increased from the nominal to the prodigious ; 
but the rise has been so normal artd so legitimate 
that there has never been either the excitement of 
a boom or the terrible reaction which inevitably 
follows. In other words, St. Louis has gone up 
the ladder steadily and safely, always advancing 
and never receding, and it is only during the last 
few years that its citizens have begun fully to 
realize what a magnificent future lies right in 
front of it. 

The visitor to St. Louis from the East ap- 
proaches it by one of two routes. If he crosses 
the Mississippi by the Eads Bridge, one of the 
world’s greatest triumphs of engineering skill, he 
passes under its busy business section in a care- 
fully constructed tunnel; while if he crosses the 
Father of Waters by the new or Merchants’ 
Bridge, he is whisked rapidly over an elevated 
road, which runs for a considerable distance on 
the river front. Whichever route he selects, he 
arrives at the same depot, which every St. Louisan 
greeting a new arrival hastens to explain will be 
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razed off the face of the earth as soon as the 
magnificent depot now in course of construction 
a few blocks west is ready for business. 

The old Union Depot has an interesting his- 
tory and a glorious past, but it is not calculated 
to improve the temper either of the St. Louisan 
whose interests have been hampered by its con- 
tinued existence or the traveler who has occa- 
sion to make frequent use of it. At the same 
time it is one of the busiest railroad stations in 
the world, and more main-line trains enter and 
leave it in a given space of time every morning 
and evening than any other Union Depot in the 
world. The owners of the depot deferred replac- 
ing it with a more modern structure until the 
enormous increase of traffic made it absolutely 
necessary to take the step; then, as if to make 
amends for their procrastination, they proceeded 
to arrange for the erection of a Union Depot 
which will be one of the finest in America ; and as 
the union depot is a distinctly American institu- 
tion, it may be safely said that it will be one of the 
best in the world. The building alone will cost 
more than a million dollars, while the cost of pur- 
chasing and removing buildings on the site has 
been necessarily enormous. Work is now in act- 
ive progress on the new depot, and before many 
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months trains from all points of the compass to 
St. Louis will enter and leave the city from a sta- 
tion which will be a credit to every road using it. 

In this new depot the arrangements will be of 


so perfect a character that no locomotive will enter 
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the main structure. It will be 
what is known as a terminal, or 
“pocket,” and not a through de- 
pot, and all trains arriving at the 
yards will be backed into it, the 
locomotive in every case remaining in the open 
air. When it is remembered that during the 
morning and evening main-line passenger trains 
arrive at intervals of less than two minutes and 
depart as frequently, while the local and subur- 
ban service is almost continuous, the necessity 
of astep of this kind will be apparent, and the 
convenience and freedom from smoke that will 
result will be highly appreciated by passengers. 
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St. Louis claims to be the best railroad centre 
in the world. The boast is not an idle one, nor 
is it made exclusively by those whose interest 
it is to enhance the value of property in the me- 
tropolis. Nearly all of the large trunk lines run 

through the city, and the few roads with 
branches in the West and South which do not 
possess this advantage are taking rapid steps. 
to get direct St. Louis connection. The 
building of the Merchants’ Bridge and the 


\ completion of a second system of terminals 


\ have greatly facilitated railroad connection 


_\ with St. Louis, and with the building of the 


A BUSY COBNER. 


new depot the position of the city as the best rail- 
road point in the United States will be strength- 
ened, and be placed even farther than now beyond 
dispute. 
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EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


Superintendent Porter, in speaking of the 
result of the census of manufactures in 1890, 
pointed out the fact that the mileage of rail- 
ways centring in St. Louis equals the total 
mileage of all the German railways combined, 
while it exceeds by five thousand miles the 
total railroad mileage of either England or 
France. It is useless to go deeply into sta- 
tistics and figures, but anyone taking the trouble 
to cast up the total mileage of the St. Lonis 
roads will find that, in his anxiety not to over- 
state the extraordinary pre-eminence of the city 
in regard to railroad facilities, Mr. Porter un- 
derstated the case to the extent of nearly ten 
thousand miles. 

With such a railroad mileage as this, and with 
the choice of half a dozen roads 
to New York, as many to the 
North and the Northwest, and 
a much larger number to both 
the West and the South, it is 
only reasonable that the traffic 
returns should show a prodig- 
ious freight business for the 
greatest manufacturing city in 
America west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. In 1880 the total 
freight carried by the roads 
mentioned was about nine mil- 
lion tons, but during 1890 it 
exceeded fifteen millions, and 
during 1892 it is anticipated 
that the total will exceed eight- 
een millions, or more than twice 
the total of 1880. During the 
dast decade the manufactures 
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NEW MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 


and commerce of St. Louis have increased even 


more rapidly than these figures would indicate, 


and it is not necessary to go beyond the census 
returns of manufactures for the year 1890 to ac- 
count for the extraordinary air of prosperity and 
cheerfulness which pervades St. Louis from the 
river front to its most rural suburbs. 

In addition to the vast amount of merchandise 
carried by the railroad system already referred to, 
St. Louis has the benefit of the Mississippi for 
transportation purposes. In years gone by the 
city depended almost entirely upon the river for 
transportation, and although now the volume of 
business transacted by river is inconsiderable com- 
pared to the enormous tonnage hauled along the 
roads of iron which centre in and pass through 
the city, the river trade is still a very important 
factor. The agitation now in force for the full 
improvement of the Mississippi River, and for 
securing a deep-water communication between St. 
Louis and the Gulf, will lend a still further im- 
petus to the trade, and although it may be some 
few years before the desired end is fully attained, 
there is no reasonable doubt that before the pres- 
ent century expires St. Louis will be practically 
a seaport as well as an unrivaled railroad centre. 

On arriving at the depot the visitor sees over- 
head what appears to be an elevated electric rail- 
road, though asa matter of fact it is one of the 
surface electric lines which have made St. Louis 
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famous in electric circles throughout the world, 
the road crossing the network of tracks by means 
of a low-level bridge. If he desires to go to a 
hotel or get into the business section of the city 
without loss of time, he can enter one of the elec- 
tric cars and be taken through the streets at a 
rapid speed. The cars are luxurious, both on the 
Union Depot road and on the numberless other 
rapid transit roads of St. Louis. Ten years ago St. 
Louis, like other large cities of America, had no 
rapid transit, horses and mules being depended 
upon for hauling, and the routes were very short, 
being confined almost exclusively to the business 
and most thickly populated residence sections. 
The first rapid transit road was constructed in the 
year 1885, and there are now upward of 150 miles 
of electric railroads in operation in St. Louis, and 
on some of the lines electricity is used as a motive 
power both day and night. Besides this heavy 
electric mileage, there are over seventy miles of 
cable tracks; and so freely are these patronized 
that $1,000,000 passengers wete carried last year. 
During 1885, the final year of the. horse-car era, 
only 41,000,000 fares were collected ; and tle com- 
parison is eloquent, both as to the advantage of 
electricity over horses as a money earner for street 
railroad owners and also as to the growth in pop- 
ulation and business in the city; which is now 
blessed with a system of rapid transit which can- 
not be duplicated anywhere on the face of the 
earth. 

The streets of St. Louis are among the best 
paved in the world. Visitors from Eastern .cities 
gaze with delight upon the uniformity of the pay- 
ing, and the exceptional cleanliness which pre- 
vails on the granite streets and granitoid side- 
walks. The city spends less to a mile for street- 
cleaning purposes: than any other large city, its 
mileage expense being less than one-fourth the 
outlay in New York; but it manages, for all that, 
to keep its machine-swept streets very clean, and 
even goes to the length of washing them, by aid 
of the fire department, once a week, or as often as 
required. Some of the streets in the older por- 
tion of the city are necessarily narrow, and as the 
old buildings are being replaced by fireproof 
structures, eight, ten and twelve stories high, the 
narrowness is made the more apparent ; but the 
principal business’ streets are of good width, and 
the stores on either side of them rank among the 
handsomest to be found anywhere. 

Within the last ten years a large number of 
lofty office and other buildings have been erected 
in the downtown section of St. Louis, and the 
old buildings with a history are rapidly being re- 
placed with new ones which have both a present 
and a future. Jay Gould’s theory that air costs 
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nothing, and makes an excellent building site, 
provided there is something solid below it, is be- 
lieved in throughout the West, and the new build- 
ings in what is sometimes called the ‘‘ Mound 
City” are all lofty, eight and ten stories being 
the rule. These are literally ‘builded upon a 
rock,” for the town site of St. Louis is an ideal 
one, and foundation digging means cutting down 
into a solid clay, capable of sustaining almost any 
weight, with rock within easy reach. 

The new City Hall, now in course of erection, 
will be one of the finest municipal buildings in 
the country. The granite used in its construc- 
tien is all from local quarries, and the structure 
is to cost, without furniture or ‘‘ extras,” about 
$1,200,000. It is an everyday occurrence for a del- 
egation from a distance to visit the city for the 
purpose of inspecting the building, now two 
stories high, and a committee of Boston city 
fathers has practically resolved to erect a munici- 
pal building in the City of Culture on the model 
of this one. 

Illustrations are given of one or two of the 
large office buildings. They are not necessarily 
the best in the city, but are selected rather as 
types of style. The number of fine bank build- 
ings is rapidly increasing, and there are also 
safety deposit vaults of the most approved modern 
pattern. Since manufacturers have been flocking 
to St. Louis the number of enormous factories 
has naturally increased, and it is an interesting 
fact that most of these factories are modern in 
every sense of the word, and marvels alike of 
economy and convenience in their arrangement. 
On another page of this magazine will be found 
a brief résumé of the manufactures of St. Louis, 
with a reference to the establishments which 
are ‘‘ world beaters,” and the subject need not 
be enlarged upon here. Up to March 18th of 
this year St. Louis was able to boast proudly of 
having among its ‘‘firsts” the largest tobacco 
manufactory in the world. On 
the morning of the day named 
a wing of this mammoth 
structure was destroyed by 
fire, but with true Western 
pluck and energy the owners 
had a force of men rebuild- 
ing the same afternoon, and 
by aid of electric lights the 
work has been kept up day 
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In the residence section of the city the streets 
are both wide and handsome. A number of them 
are paved with asphalt, and several more with 
wood, but the paving in most general use is Tel- 
ford. It is exceedingly popular, and when well 
laid provides an excellent driveway with little 
dust. In order to prevent any dust at all, St. 
Louis has its streets sprinkled throughout the en- 
tire city at the expense of the property holders, 
upon whom a small special tax is levied for the 
purpose. When sprinkling was left to chance and 
to individual effort the expense was high and the 
result far from satisfactory. Since, however, the 
city has taken charge of the work the expense has 
been reduced to a minimum, and the benefit re- 
sulting, to say nothing of the convenience, has 
been very great. St. Louis is the only city in 
America which has its streets sprinkled under 
municipal supervision every day in the year, ex- 
cepting, of course, during rain and snow, and not 
a month passes without delegates from some other 
city visiting it to glean information as to the sys- 
tem adopted, with a view of using it at home. 

The street system is a very convenient and 
common-sense one. The city has nineteen miles 
of river front, and its principal north and south 
business street, Broadway, runs along the entire 
bluff, within three or four blocks of the Missis- 
sippi. The other north and south streets are num- 
bered consecutively, Broadway being, according to 
this system of nomenclature, Fifth Street. The 
streets running east and west are equally well ar- 
ranged, and the system of numbering adopted is 
so simple that a stranger can learn it in a few 
minutes, and find his way from place to place with 
but very little difficulty. Some of the West End 
streets are exceptionally wide, and there is one 
magnificent boulevard, running from what is 
known as Grand Avenue to Forest Park, which 
can scarcely be equaled on the entire continent. 
Not content with this splendid thoroughfare, and 


and night. During the pres- 
ent summer the damage will 
be entirely repaired ; it takes 
something more than a half- 
million fire to discourage St. 
Louisans. 


THE MERCBANTS’ BRIDGE. 
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with two or three smaller boulevards which now 
exist, the city has obtained from the State Legis- 
lature the right to construct a boulevard system 
which provides for over sixty miles of boulevards, 
varying from a hundred to two hundred and 
fifty feet in width. Ordinances have already 
been passed authorizing the construction of a 
number of these boulevards, one of which will 
run in a semicircle from river to river through 
the residence section, while others will intersect 
it at frequent intervals. 

These thoroughfares are not simply widened 
streets. The general outline provides for a row 
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way injuring either the beauty or usefulness of 
the boulevard. It is difficult to find a city in 


which there are prettier driveways than those - 


now to be found in St. Louis, and when the am- 
bitious boulevard project now under way is com- 
pleted the superiority of the city in this respect 
will be the more marked. 

The widest street running east and west in St. 
Louis at present is Washington Avenue, which 
starts from the Eads Bridge and runs three miles 
west in a direct line, being continued still further 
into the residence section by one of the prettiest 
thoroughfares in the city, which in the course of 
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of trees and a plat of grass on either side of a 
wide granitoid walk, with a parklike strip in the 
centre, also adorned with trees, and in some in- 
stances with fountains. One of the boulevards 
now in course of construction is being arranged 
with a combination grassplat and sidewalk thirty 
feet wide on either side of the street. It will 
have sixty-foot roadways on both sides of the 
parklike centre, which will be ornamented with 
grass and shrubbery, except where a street rail- 
road has to be allowed for, in which case the track 
will occupy this section of the thoroughfare, leay- 
ing two unobstructed driveways, and not in any 


a few weeks will be known as the Washington 
Boulevard. The opening of the street in a con- 
tinuous line came near being marked by a trag- 
edy, a few years before the war, and the incident 
is worth recording, if only as an evidence of the 
change of spirit which has come over the city 
during the last forty years. In the early fifties 
the avenue only ran as far west as what is known 
as Seventeenth Street, being blocked at that point 
by a homestead which occupied the ground, a 
portion of which is now covered by Washington 
University, Manual Training School and Observ- 
atory. An order had been obtained to open the 
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street through the homestead, but the owner ob- 
jected to the proceeding, and when the Mayor’s 
deputies went out to remove the obstructing 
fence he met them with a shotgun, and'‘in lan- 
guage more emphatic than polite warned the dep- 
uties that there would be a first-class funeral 
should they attempt to carry out the order. 

The obstructionist was too evidently in earnest 
to be ignored, and as none of the 
deputies had any particular am- 
bition to become martyrs to the 
municipal cause, they returned 
and reported progress, or, rather, 
lack of progress, to the Mayor. 
This gentleman, who was none 
other than Mr. Bryan Mullanphy, 
the founder of the since celebra- 
ted Mullanphy Emigrant 
Fund, at once closed up 
his office for the day, and 
accompanied his_ badly 
frightened deputies to the 
locus in quo. He found 
that the news of a possible |) 
encounter had spread, and 
that a large crowd was on 
the lookout for develop- 
ments. Taking in the 
situation ata glance, he 
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decided on a course at once novel and dangerous. 
Selecting a young Kentuokian who had evidently 
just returned from hunting and had his rifle on 
his shoulder, he invited his co-operation, and 
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being assured by the 
young hunter that he 
could hit a nail at two 
hundred yards, he called 
upon him to keep an eye 
on the threatening ob- 
structionist, and in the 
event of that gentleman 
shooting, ‘either to pro- 
tect him (the Mayor) or 
avenge his death. 

The farmer heard the 
order given, and had 
scarcely made up his mind as to whether the 
Mayor was in earnest or otherwise when Mr. 
Mullanphy, taking a hatchet from one of his dep- 
uties, marched up to the fence and commenced 
cutting it down. There was a grim earnestness 
about the young Kentuckian, who fingered his 
rifle with nervous impatience ; and the farmer, 
not caring to take any chances, threw down his 
gun in disgust and marched into the house. In 
a few hours the entire obstruction had been re- 
moved ; and now, at a space of less than half a 
century, the street opened in so practical and 
amusing a manner is lined on both sides with 
costly business houses and not less costly resi- 
dences. Mr. Mullanphy has long since gone to 
his rest; there are no farms in St. Louis now, 
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and the opening of streets is a much more prosaic 
and less theatrical event. 

Early in the current year, when the delegation 
of International Press Clubs was crossing the 
continent, it was entertained at St. Louis, and 
driven through the residence portion of the city. 
Every member of the excursion had visited other 
large cities of America, while many of them had 
made extensive European tours; but the opinion 
was generally expressed that never had so many 
handsome buildings in so many styles of architect- 
ure been seen in one day as during the three 
hours’ drive which was then enjoyed. 

It must not be understood from this that St. 
Louis boasts of private residences larger than the 
Vanderbilt mansions, or the other palaces of New 
York millionaires, but it possesses in a degree dif- 
ficult to appreciate an almost countless variety of 
residence houses erected without regard to expense, 
and in almost every style of architecture. Some 
of the illustrations accompanying this article 
will give an imperfect idea of the beauty of the 
residences of the men who have made St. Louis 
what it is, and who are pledged to make it the 
greatest city of the mid continent. 

It is fashionable in fiction and on the stage to 
depict the West as uncultured and indifferent to 
art and adornment. Anyone who has visited St. 
Louis cannot retain such an idea for a moment. 
‘©A thing of beauty is a joy forever,’’ and this 
truism is heartily indorsed by Western men. The 
St. Louisan regards his home with unlimited 
pride, and keeps it in a condition of elegance and 
beauty, which may vary somewhat with the sea- 
sons of the year, but which is always at once 
pleasing and creditable. During the year 1891 St. 
Louis erected a greater number of new residences 
than any other city in America, and among the 
new buildings were several of the character here 
described. 

There are in St. Louis a number of what are 
known as private places, which combine privacy 
and proximity to business quarters unknown in 
the East. The oldest of these, known as Van- 
deventer Place, is within three miles of the river, 
and within less than two and a half miles of the 
Federal Building, being in fact now about the 
centre of the city. It is a private place, with 
gates at either end, and no through traffic is 
allowed. On either side of it are erected costly 
mansions and unique residences, while in the 
centre is a miniature park kept in perfect order, 
with its grassplat as smooth as a billiard table, 
and its trees the picture of health and vigor. A 
number of other places on this plan have since 
been laid ont, and this special feature of St. Louis 
residential life is one of the most interesting to a 
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visitor from a distance, especially as the type of 
residences erected in them is exceptionally fine. 

St. Louis lights its streets from end to end by 
electricity. It never does anything by halves, and 
when it was decided to adopt a new system of 
lighting and to abolish gas the contracts included 
every portion of the city, and, to the delight and 
surprise of all, it was found that, instead of in- 
creasing the expense, the change effected an an- 
nual saving as marked as is the distinct improve- 
ment established. Now not only are the streets 
lighted by electricity, but the alleys are similarly 
favored, and the assistance given to the police in 
the prevention of crime is in consequence very 
large. In this systematic lighting of alleys the 
Carnival City of America is the pioneer. 

In its early days St. Louis wisely took precau- 
tions to secure for itself ample lungs, or breathing 
spaces, in the way of parks, and few cities can 
compare with it, either in regard to the acreage 
set apart for purposes of recreation or to the 
beauty of the scenery to be found on the ground 
so happily preserved from the aggressive sub- 
division platter and house builder. The largest 
among these is Forest Park, a magnificent ex- 
panse of over two square miles. It is a striking 
illustration of the march of civilization and im- 
provement westward. The western section of the 
park is a natural forest and prairie, with a luxu- 
rious growth of wild flowers in the summer. The 
eastern half is under more perfect cultivation, and 
is cut wp into driveways of an almost perfect char- 
acter, with miniature lakes and fountains, and 
with an abundance of shade trees and lovely 
shrubbery. Within its boundary is a zoological 
garden open to the public without charge of ad- 
mission, and the park is a pleasure alike to the 
hard-working business men and to the thousands 
of toilers in factories and workshops in the great 
city lying in the valley between the park and the 
river. 

Tower Grove Park, on the other hand, is 
smaller, and more elaborately laid out and pre- 
served. It was donated to the city by the million- 
aire Henry Shaw, who on his death bequeathed 
the botanical gardens adjoining for the public use. 
These botanical gardens are the only gardens of 
the kind in the United States, and they are visited 
every year by thousands of botanists and students. 
Both the garden and park are preserved in a 
faultless condition, one of the conditions of the 
bequest being that everything about the park 
should be of the highest order, while ample funds 
were left not only to maintain the gardens in the 
high state of efficiency in which their founder left 
them, but to establish botanical schools and col- 
leges of a most beneficial character. Tower Grove 
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Park has acquired national fame from the fact that 
the only bronze statue of Columbus to be found 
in America is situated in the centre of one of its 
driveways, while there are also magnificent statues 
of Humboldt and other great men. There are 
twelve other parks in St. Louis, and it is the gen- 
eral verdict of tourists that Lafayette Park, which 
covers thirty acres in the southern portion of the 
city, is the prettiest park of the world, this being 
the admission of Englishmen who swear by St. 
James’s Park and Kensington Gardens, and of 
Continental Europeans who have been taught 
from infancy to regard the Pare Monceau, in 
Paris, as the loveliest park in the universe. 
The annual Fair is held at the Fair Grounds, 
which may also be described as a park and recrea- 
tion ground. It contains a zoological garden, a 
large amphitheatre, a race track a mile round, 
one of the finest grand stands in America, and a 
Jockey Club house with upward of six hundred 
members. The Fair is one of the best attended in 
the West, and ‘‘ Fair Thursday” is a day looked 
forward to by tens of thousands with eager ex- 
pectation, as many as 150,000 persons having 
passed through the turnstiles in one day. 
Leaving for a moment the superficial and out- 
wardly beautiful, it is in order to mention that 
St. Louis is bountifully provided with schools and 
colleges. Its Washington University, and the 
Manual Training School adjoining it, are too 
well known and appreciated to need more than a 
passing reference, while there are denominational 
colleges and universities in which also the train- 
ing is equal to that to be found in any of the 
classical universities of the Old and New World. 
Its public schools are numerous, and the course of 
study in them is so complete that many profes- 
sional men have gone forth, 
after graduating from the 
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legiate course for their children to give them that: 
without which no man or woman is able to fight 
the battle of life successfully, a thoroughly good 
mental training. There are over sixty thousand 
pupils in the public schools of St. Louis, and the 
number is increasing every month. There are 
about thirteen hundred teachers in the employ of 
the Public Board of Education, and these include 
many university graduates and men and women of 
national reputation. 

St. Louis, in fact, is acknowledged to have the: 
best public-school system of any city in the- 
United States, its pre-eminence in this regard 
being largely due to the work of William T. 
Harris, now known as the Concord Philosopher, 
and who, while acting as Superintendent of Public: 
Schools in St. Louis, originated and perfected a. 
number of reforms, the value of which is. now 
thoroughly appreciated. 

The city contains a large number of libraries, . 
the more prominent of which being the “‘ Mer- 
cantile ” and ‘‘ Public.”” The former has seventy- 
five thousand books, and occupies a portion of' 
the five-story fireproof building erected by its- 
own board of management. The interior decora- 
tions are of an antique and artistic character,. 
and the catalogue is considered one of the finest, 
not only in the West, but on the continent. . The- 
Public Library, originally the Public School Li- 
brary, having been established under the auspices 
of the Public School Board, has outgrown its 
present quarters, and there is being erected for~ 
it a huge fireproof building close to the Post. 
Office. This library contains eighty thousand 
volumes. Its reading and reference rooms are- 
free to the public, and arrangements are now 
being made to abolish the nominal fee at present. 


high school, thoroughly 
qualified to fill any position 
which might be offered 
them. In cities of rapid 
growth like St. Louis the 
difficulty of providing ample 
school accommodations is 
naturally great, and every 
year sees some new school 
building rear its head, a 
magnificent monument to 
the determination of the 
people of the West to secure 


for their children a good 
education regardless of cost, 
and to make it possible for 
those whose means do not 
run to the provision to a col- 
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«charged to members desiring to take books home with them 
for perusal or study. ; 

The city is abundantly provided with clubs. It is one of 
‘the few cities which has a Commercial Club, an organization 
which is composed of the leading capitalists and business 
‘men of the city, and election to which is an honor which can 
sonly come unsought. Its Mercantile Club is even more ex- 
clusively a business men’s é 
club, being composed of five 
hundred members, the majority of whom are principals in the 
wholesale and retail establishments of the city. In the West End 
there are several clubs of a more social character conducted on the 
Eastern plan. They are hous- 
ed in buildings erected with- 
out regard to expense, and 
the furnishings of which are 
luxurious to a degree. No 
Eastern man need be afraid 
to visit or locate in a 
city like St. Louis be- 
cause of a lack of 
culture and _ refine- 
ment. He will find 
in its club life and in 
its society circles all 
the culture and refine- 
ment he can desire, 
and all the opportuni- 
* ties to educate his 
~ children to the best 
possible advantage 
that wealth and a trne 
love of learning can 
afford. The city has 
ENTEANCE TO PORTLAND PLACE. also an abundance of 
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churches, almost every known denomination be- character. Its winters are seldom severe, and’ 
ing well provided for in this important regard. they are generally remarkably brief. Spring: 
As a health resort St. Louis has acquired quite comes early, and brings with it a period of de—- 


PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


a reputation. Its elevation above the sea level lightful absence of either extreme heat or cold, 
is about five hundred feet, and it enjoys a and during the summer oppressively hot days are 
climate of a singularly pleasing and healthful very scarce ; the breeze from the river, which, as. 
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-already stated, runs nineteen miles in a circuitous 
course along the eastern boundary of the city, 
affording relief even when the thermometer in- 
-sists on running up to the nineties. The highest 
temperature recorded last year was but ninety- 
two degrees, and since 1887 a temperature of one 
hundred has been recorded but once. During 
the last ten years the mean temperature for July, 
naturally the hottest month of the year, has 
barely reached eighty degrees, while the mean for 
January has been a nominal fraction below freez- 
ing point, showing an average annual variation of 
less than fifty degrees, and proving that St. Louis 
is a singularly fortunate place so far as weather 
is concerned. Its Indian summer, which gen- 
erally extends from ten to twelve weeks in the 
fall, is luxurious in the extreme, and makes the 
city a favorite visiting place for residents in all 
sections between the Alleghany and Rocky Mount- 
-ains. 

The city has an abundant water supply, which 
medical analysis declares to be healthful in the 
extreme, and it is now spending a vast sum of 
money in providing the increased supply called 
for by its rapidly increasing population. 

Blessed with an even and pleasant climate, 
abundantly provided with good water, with a 
‘sewerage system as complete and thorough as it 
is possible to make it, with sanitary laws rigidly 
enforced, and with streets and alleys kept scrupu- 
lously clean, it is not surprising that the death 
returns show St. Louis to be in the front rank 
among what are known as the healthy large cities 
of the world. The annual death rate seldom ex- 
ceeds eighteen to the thousand, and since the 
present thorough sanitary system has been in 
force there have been no serious epidemics, and 
very few even isolated cases of dangerous zymotic 
<lisease. 

It is these happy characteristics which brought 
about a condition of affairs resulting in St. Louis 
being called sometimes the City of Conventions, 
and very often the Carnival City of America. Its 
unequaled railroad facilities and the fact that it 
can be reached more cheaply by rail from a greater 
number of cities than any other point in the 
United States was probably the first reason which 
led to the selection of St. Louis for conventions 
of almost every character. Its hospitality, and 
the lavish manner in which its citizens have al- 
ways contributed to funds for the entertainment 
of delegates, have combined to cement its hold on 
its position as a convention city; and now, in 
1892, it is looked upon as the most convenient as 
well as the pleasantest point at which a conven- 
tion, political, commercial, religious, scientific, ed- 
ucational or otherwise, can meet and deliberate. 
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St. Louis has five first-class hotels, and at least 
twelve others which can rank as good second- 
class hostelries,..but their combined capacity is 
scarcely adequate to accommodate vast crowds 
such as' have gathered in its borders at con- 
ventions and festivities of recent years. Finding 
that visitors were occasionally subjected to in- 
convenience in securing quarters during conven- 
tion and carnival times, the merchants of the city 
commenced, a few years ago, establishing an an- 
nual hotel and boarding-house bureau in order to 
remove any possible danger in this respect. In 
1891 the bureau found accommodation for not 
less than 16,000 visitors during a period of six 
weeks. The expedient was, of course, merely a 
temporary one. <A fireproof hotel, which will 
cost when furnished at least $2,000,000, is now 
under construction, while another, which will 
scarcely be completed for $1,000,000, is being 
built near the new Union Depot, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 

The building of the Exposition and Music Hall 
in the year 1884 marked the inauguration of a 
distinctly new era for St. Louis. The building 
covers a space of upward of six acres, and is the 
home of the only successful and self-sustaining 
annual exposition ever held in this or any other 
country. For eight successive years a forty-day 
exposition has been held every fall, and the at- 
tendance has been greater as years have gone by. 
Instead of the apathy which usually follows the 
first establishment of a local exposition, the de- 
mand for space becomes greater every year, and 
the interest in the institution the more manifest. 
In the centre of the building is the grand Music 
H{all, which contains seating capacity for 3,507 per- 
sons, while besides these numbered seats it is 
possible to accommodate another 2,000 persons 
without inconvenience. During the great Gil- 
more concerts as many as 6,000 people are often 
in the hall at one time, and when Lady Henry 
Somerset delivered a temperance address early in 
the current year she was listened to by nearly 
6,500 people, the largest audience the lady had 
ever been called upon to address in her life, 
though so splendid are the acoustics of the build- 
ing that no difficulty was experienced in hearing 
the English temperance advocate even in the 
most distant corner of the upper gallery. Under 
the same roof is the Entertainment Hall, with 
1,249 numbered seats. 

A great feature of the Exposition is a series of 
four concerts daily by P. 8. Gilmore and his cele- 
brated band. This year, in order to eclipse any- 
thing ever attempted in the way of a military 
concert under cover, the directors have arranged 
with the great bandmaster to give four concerts 
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a day for thirty-five days, his band to consist of a 
hundred pieces, every man to be a soloist of re- 
pute. Colonel Gilmore has now emissaries in Eu- 
rope securing musicians regardless of expense, to 
enable him to fulfill his contract, and the musical 
treat that will result can be easily imagined by 
those who have heard Gilmore’s Band with a 
limited number of pieces on Manhattan Beach 
and elsewhere. 

With the building of the Exposition came an 
organized effort on the part of St. Louisans to 
make the city what it now is, the Carnival City 
of America, as well as the greatest manufacturing 
point and emporium of commerce of the West. 
Agents were sent to Europe for ideas for street 
illuminations and festivity arrangements; the 
streets were illuminated with countless gas jets, 
from which the light shone through many-colored 
globes ; flambean clubs were organized ; the mer- 
chants paraded their best productions in a mam- 
moth trades display, 
and generally combin- 
ed to do honor to the 
mystic being known 
as the Veiled Prophet, 
who pays an annual 
visit to St. Louis, the 
citizens of which ac- 
knowledge him at 
once their patron and 
sovereign. 

Who this Veiled 
Prophet is not a hun- 
dred men in St. Louis 
have any idea, and as 
not a single lady is 
admitted into the confidence of his majesty, 
there is comparatively little danger of the secret 
being divulged. The Veiled Prophet is not a 
descendant of the wicked prince of tradition, but 
is rather a type of love and unselfishness. He 
comes every year, from whence no one knows, and 
after a few hours’ sojourn in the city he departs, 
none know whither, and no one dares to try to 
ascertain. He parades the streets at the head, or 
the rear, of a gorgeous procession of forty or fifty 
floats, which are generally of allegorical designs 
or illustrative of some other pleasing and varying 
subject. No one knows till within a few days of 
the procession what even the subjects illustrated 
will be; and when the parade takes place, on 
the Tuesday of the first week in October, the citi- 
zens of St. Louis turn ont to a man, woman and 
child, and they are reinforced literally by hun- 
dreds of thousands from adjoining cities and 
States. The streets are lined for miles, tempo- 
rary seats are sold at a high figure, windows are 
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rented out by those who think that a view of a 
crowd at once so enormous and heterogeneous is 
as enjoyable as a view of the procession itself, and 
there is an evening of mirth and revelry, fol- 
lowed by a ball in the Merchants’ Exchange Hall, 
which is attended by the belles, not only of Mis- 
souri, but of very distant States, including sev- 
eral from the Atlantic seaboard and on the Pacitic 
slope. The Governor and his wife attend as a 
matter of course, and in the year 1887 President 
and Mrs. Cleveland were among the honored 
guests of the mysterious monarch. 

The street decorations and illuminations on 
Veiled Prophet’s night, and during the entire 
festivity period, are magnificent in the extreme. 
As many as fifty thousand many-colored gaslights 
are arranged along and over the streets in arches 
of various designs, and there are also thousands 
of electric lights shedding their dazzling splendor 
on the scene. On illumination nights the streets 
are crowded from sun- 
down till close upon 
midnight. It is idle 
to say that the scene 
excels that to be found 
in any other city in 
the world, seeing that 
nowhere has an at- 
tempt yet been made 
to imitate, let alone 
excel, the magnificent 
display which attracts 
every year so many 
thousand people to 
the city which all ac- 
knowledge to be the 
metropolis of the territory in which the majority 
of them reside. 

In the spring of 1891, with a view to providing 
funds for three years’ festivities, and for the gen- 
eral aid and advancement of the great city, a 
number of manufacturers and merchants met to- 
gether and organized what is known as the 
Autumnal Festivities Association. A public meet- 
ing was called, and although it was stated from 
the chair that no subscriptions were desired that 
evening, but that collectors would call in due 
course, the spirit of enthusiasm ran so high that 
two donations of $10,000 each, four of $7,500 
each and a number varying from $2,000 to $5,000 
were made in the course of a few minutes, and 
the meeting pledged itself to raise the sum of 
$1,000,000 for carnival and kindred purposes dur 
ing the years 1891, 1892 and 1893. 

There is only one thing which St. Louis cannot 
do, and that is, fail. The idea of raising a million 
dollars by subscription was looked upon by some 
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as chimerical and childish, but nearly two-thirds 
of the amount has already been subscribed, while 
but one-third of the period has expired. The 
secret of the success of the movement was this: 
Every trade organized with a view to collecting 
more than every other trade, and the spirit of 
friendly and good-natured rivalry which prevailed 
insured the success of the project. There was no 
limit to the amount subscribed, and although no 
pressure was brought to bear, and all donations 
were voluntary in every sense of the word, an 
overwhelming majority of citizens showed a de- 


sire to take part in the work 
which each regarded as a credit 
to the city. There were only 
four refusals to contribute, but 
there were four hundred com- 
plaints of being overlooked in the canvass. Nearly 
every policeman in the city contributed to the 
fund, while even the proprietors of the Chinese 
laundries resented the omission of the collectors 
to call upon them, organized a collecting fund of 
their own, and contributed, if not lavishly, at least 
liberally. 

With a fund of $600,000 to draw upon, it is 
easy to imagine the nature of the carnival which 
will hold sway in St. Louis during August, Sep- 
tember and a portion of October of this and next 
year. The programme for 1892 is the most am- 
bitious ever attempted even in St. Louis. The 
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illumination system will be entirely remodeled, 
while on the widest street in the city, known as 
Twelfth.Street, four illuminated statues will meet 
the gaze of the visitor. One of these, the Grant 
permanent statue, will be decorated and suitably . 
illuminated ; a bronze statue of Liberty will en- 
lighten the Western world with an enormous 
torch; and two other figures, erected without 
regard to expense, will deal with the discovery 
of America and other national subjects. 

The railroads are arranging to carry visitors to 
St. Louis during the carnival period at excursion 


rates, and already the 
Festivities Association 
is perfecting arrange- | 
ments to provide ac- 
commodations for -the 
quarter of a million of 
visitors which the city 
relies upon entertaining 
within its hospitable 
gates during the six weeks which will be given 
over to luxuriant enjoyment. 

Americans have acquired a habit of going 
abroad in search of recreation and novelty, but 
those who have not visited the Carnival City of 
America, or who have not seen it since it earned 
its title, should seriously consider the advisability 
of abandoning their European trip this year, and 
substitute for it a visit to a city which is at once 
a marvel of manufacturing and commercial 
growth, the home of refinement and intellect, 
and withal the most hospitable and generous the 
world has ever seen. 
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“WHOSOEVER” WILL. 


By S, A. MANWELL. 


“WELL, Lural, I wish you the best of success. 
You’ve been a faithful student, and fairly earned 
Dame Fortune’s smiles.” 

Lural Paxton, a former classmate of mine, had 
just been graduated from the medical college in 
B ,and was a veritable hero in my estimation. 

Born in poverty, whose depths were rendered 
only more cheerless by the still deeper ignorance 
which overshadowed all, the first fifteen years of 
his life were spent in an atmosphere of bigotry 
and superstition. 


woman without womanliness, the general verdict 
was that Lural Paxton could lay claim to no 
heredity of ability, at least ; and, according to the 
eold, hard, human way of mapping out the future 
of such young lives, he would inevitably be only 
another vagrant. So loath is humanity to pene- 
trate a rough exterior and find a soul suscepti- 
ble of greatest polish ! 

Jeered at because of his ragged clothes, shunned 
because of his parentage, what wonder that his 
face was molded in a cast of hungry sadness which, 
left unrelieved, would have settled into a look of 
sullen despair ? 

But this current was changed from the day that 
a teacher in the public schools rebuked her own 
boys for their stinging taunts to him, and caught, 
as his only way of expressing his thanks, a gleam 
ef gladness in the flashing eyes which seemed to 
her like the glint of sunshine on dark ocean 
waves. 

Her question, ‘‘Why do you not come to 
school ?” was the pivot on which his life turned. 

A light that was foreign to his face dawned 
upon it, and thenceforth his life was like the tiny 
rivulet which goes steadily on, widening, deepen- 
ing, till it becomes a mighty, rushing river. 

Out of the suffering and shame of the barren 
wastes of bygone days he seemed to have brought 
magic strength for the battle of life. 

With indomitable energy he toiled on, bravely 
scaling height after height on his rugged path- 
way, compelling the admiration and respect of 
all who knew him. Seemingly regardless of dis- 
couragements sufficient to have overwhelmed any 
heart of less breadth of view, he had pressed on 
till the coveted years of full preparation for life’s 
work were his, and now he had come back to us 
with his well-earned title and the honors of his 
elass. 

We had been talking it all over, and he had 
been telling me of the good opening for him in 


C , When in the above language I gave expres- 
sion to my sincere wish for his success. 

‘Thank you, Hal; you’ve always been my 
good angel,” was his flattering reply, ‘‘and what 
success I have attained I attribute to the courage 
you have begotten in me.” 

“Oh, come now,” I said, “‘ you don’t need to 
be too grateful. I had a curiosity to gratify as to 


what you would chisel out for yourself. So you 
see I was a somewhat interested party.” 
“Well, the statue isn’t finished now. I may 


spoil it yet. It depends largely on my first cases. 
T’ll tell you what I hope: I'd like a broken leg, a 
fractured hip, or something of that ilk, as an ad- 
vertisement.” 

‘Oh, you heartless creature! Has that little 
flaxen-haired maiden so fully relieved you of your 
heart, or do all ‘ medicals’ dispense with that or- 
gan as unnecessary ?” 

““You’re not quite right in either premise, my 
boy ; I’ve performed addition, no¢ subtraction, in 
the heart problem. But, seriously, you know sur- 
gery is my stronghold, and a successful case of 
that will be the best possible basis for a reputa- 
tion. I don’t hope anyone will break his leg, of 
course, but if he’s meditating such a step, or mis- 
step, I'll be greatly obliged to him if he’ll give me 
the job of mending it for his majesty.” 

* * * * * * 

About a year after this conversation, business 
called me East to the vicinity of C——. 

Telegraphing ahead the hour of my arrival, I 
went to visit my old friend, now the dignified Dr. 
Lural Paxton, and found him full of business and 
crowned with success. 

It was a charming little cottage, nestled amid 
a cluster of mighty oaks, to which he conducted 
me and announced, with the pride of a monarch, 
«*This is my home, Hal, and this ”— stooping to 
kiss the bright little lady who met us at the door 
—‘‘is my wife—queen of all she surveys.” 

With the faintest perceptible heightening of 
color and a saucy smile toward her husband, she 
extended her hand to me, saying : 

“If I did not know you were fully aware of 
Lural’s failings, and, doubtless, have often been 
his victim yourself, I should be troubled lest you 
think me a tyrant over some sort of a monarchy. 
But you are very welcome, indeed ; and we’ll try 
to endure Lural’s ‘ blarney’—he can’t help it, 
you know, poor fellow! He’s talked of you and 
extolled you so highly that I’ve been half wild 
with jealousy over you. I venture to say he 
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brought you around by the way of the office, 
which he’s as proud of as a boy with his first 
boots.” 

It was certainly a model home, and I could but 
rejoice that the dreary, desolate life of my friend 
had now its full fruition in such genuine condi- 
tions of contentment. 

That evening, as we sat chatting of other days, 
I adroitly turned the tide of conversation toward 
this first year of his practice, knowing full well 
that, while he would be frank to tell me of any 
failures, I must ask, if I would know of his suc- 
cesses. And so I said, jocularly: 

“‘ Well, my boy, did you find your obliging man 
with a broken leg when you first came to C—— ? 
Things look very much that way.” 

A look of positive pain swept over his face, 
while tears rolled down the cheeks of his wife and 
glistened in his own eyes. 

In a voice hushed and reverential as one would 
speak of holiest things he said : 

‘No, Hal, but I found something—better—or 
worse, and far more sad. I thought I would 
write you all the pitiful story, and did try, but— 
I could not.” 

Something like a sob choked the manly utter- 
ances, and I hastened to say : 

“‘I beg pardon, Lural. I did not think. It 
‘was stupid in me to make such a remark. Par- 
don, and never mind the answer.” 

“No, no—it’s all right. I want to tell you. 
I’m a better man to-day for it, and I’m always 
better after I’ve talked or thought of it. 

“It was this way: We had been here but 
three days, which time had been full of work in 
getting settled in our little home. 

«‘This room was my office then. I had hung 
out my sign, laughingly telling Kathie it might 
as well be advertising me while I nailed carpets 
and spread paint. 

« Just after breakfast the next morning I was 
upstairs, kalsomining. Kathie saw one of the 
depot hands rushing up the street. He passed 
our gate; then, seeming to catch sight of the 
sign, suddenly turned and rang our bell. 

“Ts there a doctor here ?’ he asked Kathie, 
and, scarcely waiting for her reply, said: ‘I 
don’t know anything about him, but there’s a 
boy frightfully hurt down to the station. Tell 
him to hurry.’ 

“‘ Kathie called to me: ‘Oh, Lural, hurry. 
‘There’s a boy hurt at the depot. They want you 
to come.’ 

« As I came down the stairs Kathie handed me 
my medicine case. Not stopping to change my 
oid clothes, spattered with kalsomine, I snatched 
some instruments and a can of ether I happened 
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to have left from some experiments, and was not 
long in reaching the station. 

“There I found a beautiful boy, about ten 
years old, I remembered to have seen on the 
train the day we came. With beautiful, sunny 
hair that clustered in curls over his head: bright, 
blue eyes dancing with genial good cheer under a 
massive brow that indicated great native ability, 
he impressed me then as being the most striking 
child I had ever seen. Now ‘crushed between 
two cars,’ I heard them say, he lay on an impro- 
vised cot, bruised and bleeding. His head was 
pillowed on the arm of the conductor of that 
same train where I saw the boy, who, with a face 
of agonized whiteness, sat watching the little suf- 
ferer. 

«That awful, unmistakable pallor had settled 
on his face, and every breath was a half-suppressed 
groan—suppressed by how fearful an exercise of 
will power the firmly compressed lips plainly 
showed. 

““T gave him some medicine, and proceeded to 
cut away his clothes. As I moved him slightly, 
he moaned : 

“*¢ Doctor—tell me—how—to be—brave! Oh, 
help—me—not to—scream! I’m killing papa 
now. Oh—I didn’t—see the train—move !’ 

“« His words pierced every heart like a dagger. 
It seemed as if each word was formed in a furnace 
of living pain. I can never forget that pitiful 
wail, as he struggled to talk without giving way 
to his agony. 

«Shall I put you to sleep while I find how 
you are hurt ?’ I asked the poor boy. 

««« Yes, please do. I’m—’fraid I—shall scream 
—if you—don’t. Oh, papa! hold your Will’s— 
hand. I’m so—sorry—you sent—for mamma. It’ll 
kill her—dear, dear mamma! You’ll wake me— 
when she—comes—will you—doctor? Oh—I 
want—to see her. Hurry—doctor—hurry—this 
awful—pain !’ 

“T quickly placed the cone over the sweet face. 
As the quivering of the little frame and the moan- 
ing cry ceased the conductor groaned, ‘ Oh, 
thank God ! and burst into uncontrollable weep- 
ing. Taking the child from his arms and laying 
him down on the cot, I motioned to one of the 
men to take the man out while I should make the 
examination.” 

A shudder ran through the doctor’s frame, and 
the expression of pain on his face intensified. 

It was several minutes before he could control 
himself sufficiently to proceed. 

“©Oh, Hal,” he exclaimed, ‘‘may I ever be 
spared another such sight! Those cruel cars had 
done their very worst. There was scarcely a bone 
in any part of his body unbroken. He had been 
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caught between the couplings of the two cars, 
and his sides were crushed together, and—— Oh, 
I can’t tell you the rest! It’s too terrible ! 
’Twould haunt you forever! Suffice it to say, 
there was not a ray of hope. I dressed the 
wounds as best I could, and was just wrapping 
the sheet they had brought me around him, when, 
to my great relief, in came the railroad company’s 
physician. 

“‘Uncovering the mangled body, the rough, 
old doctor exclaimed, ‘Oh, you poor boy!’ and 
sadly shook his head. 

“‘T told him what I had done. Then, with a 
touch as gentle as a woman’s, he made a thorough 
examination. 

“¢When he had finished, the doctor turned to 
me, saying : 

<«<Tt’s the worst thing I ever saw. You've 
done as well as anyone could do—better than 
many. There’s nothing more to be done but to 
wait for the end, which may a merciful God 

grant speedily ’ 
~ © Oh, my God! must he go, too ? rang out a 
despairing cry. 

“‘T had not noticed that the conductor had en- 
tered the room. 

“ Hastily covering the ghastly sight—the fa- 
ther would have died had he seen it—I put my 
arms around him, and together we sat down by 
the suffering boy, in a silence broken only by the 
sobs of strong men weeping. 

“Presently he gazed up into my face with a 
look of bitterest agony, and said : 

“©* Doctor, this will kill my wife. 
shiped him as if he had been our own.’ 

«<<« He is not your own, then !’ 

“©* No. Oh, I must tell you about him. 
don’t know what a beautiful child he is. 
could only tell you !’ 

<«« Yes, I know ; don’t try to talk,’ I said. 

*«©¢Oh, I must! You must know what he is 
to us! It was five years ago last Easter morn- 
ing that our own boy, our only darling, five years 
old, went home to God, leaving us bitter and 
hard in our desolation as we questioned why our 
light must be quenched to add to heaven’s brill- 
iancy. For nearly the whole of the following 
year my own grief was embittered as I saw 
my darling wife inevitably, it seemed, going in- 
sane. Nota tear had she shed since the day our 
physician told us Willie could not live. All the 
manifestation of her stony grief was that awful 
marble countenance of utter despair, and an al- 
most constant sighing it would break your heart 
to hear. 

“©¢ We were not Christian people, and begged 
only to be left alone when the pastor of the church 
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we had attended called to speak comforting 
words. 

«‘*Minnie had been their organist for years, 
and they still held the position hers. But not 
since Willie’s death had she touched an instru- 
ment. 

«© As Easter drew near she grew rapidly worse, 
and I feared what that awful anniversary day 
might bring to me. 

““*In my desperation my thoughts turned to 
the white-haired minister, and to him I went with 
all my woe. His great heart melted to tears ere I 
had done, and, folding me in his arms as a father 
a child, he said: ‘*God knows I would help you 
if I could !” 

««« After a time of silent thought, and, as it 
seemed to me, prayer, he said: ‘Gerald, she can 
be reached through her old passion for music. I 
will see her to-day. Something tells me that 
the blessed Easter Day shall be her resurrection 
day, too.” 

“««Tt seemed to me the wildest of dreams, and 
I trembled for the result as I led her into the 
room when the dear old man came. I left them 
alone, and do not know what he said to her. I 
heard his voice only once—in prayer. But pres- 
ently she came out to me, and laying her arm on 
my own, said: ‘Gerrie, next Sunday’s Easter. 
I’m going to play the voluntary—Mr. Bond thinks 
it will please Willie.” 

<‘«That was all. But that week she talked of 
him as never before, always querying, ‘‘ What 
will please Willie most ? Will he know I do it 
for him ?” 

««« Easter came—a glorious day! Minnie had 
been in her room alone a long time and I was 
growing anxious, when the door opened and she 
came to me, but with her dress of deepest mourn- 
ing exchanged for spotless white. 

«cece Willie liked white, you know; don’t you 
remember, Gerrie, he always said ‘ Pitty mamma” 
when I wore it ?” 

«©* Oh, doctor, it seemed as if my heart would 
burst as we neared the church neither of us had 
entered since we followed our Willie out. 

“©*We had just reached the door when the 
chorister came out and said to Mr. Bond, who 
was waiting for us, “ Frank’s gone home sick ; 
I’ve got to find some one to pump for us.” 

«Out from under the steps darted a dirty, 
ragged little bootblack, saying: ‘‘ Let me !—let 
me make the music! I can—I does help every 
time, anyways.” 

«Oh, my darling Willie, you shall—you 
shall make the music !” and Minnie had him in 
her arms, while the healing tears fell like rain, 
washing away all that stony despair. 


“ WHOSOEVER” WILL. 


«©« Mr. Bond said to the chorister: ‘ Take the 
child, and some one—you, if necessary—go with 
him ; only let Minnie have her wish to-day.” 

“©<Qh, how she played! It was her own life 
in harmony. Heaven's sweetest harps must have 
been hushed as those wonderful notes of joy and 
gladness, with the minor undertone of sorrow, 
swelled through that church, while a light of 
heavenly peace rested on her face. 

«¢«The moment the services were over she flew 
toward the vestry, and there I found her with the 
boy in her arms, and for the first time was struc’ 
with the resemblance to our own lost one. 

«<< <<Qh, Gerrie,” Minnie said, “his name is 
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trying to ‘‘see the music,” he said. Deciding it 
came from above, he climbed up into a tree, and 
that brought him on a level with the window in 
the organ loft, where he could see the boy blow- 


ing. The choir were singing, ‘‘ Whosoever will 
may come.” He never had known any name but 
Will. 


““* When the bellows boy came out, he asked 
him, ‘‘Is that ‘Whosoever’ Will me?” «<I 
s‘pect so,” was the boy’s reply. From that time 
he called himself ‘* Whosoever Will,” and resolved 
never to go back to “old Meg.” 

««« After that the church was his home. Under 
the steps he had slept when he couldn’t find a 


‘*“] GAVE HIM SOME MEDICINE, AND PROCEEDED TO CUT AWAY HIS CLOTHES.’” 


Willie, too, and he sleeps out on the ground ; but 
he’s going to sleep in Willie’s bed to-night, and 
be our own darling Willie, always, ever.” 

«©* And so we took him home. He’s about the 
age of our own sainted boy, and looks very much 
like him. 

««* He said he never had a home, never any fa- 
ther, any mother—nobody but “old Meg,” who 
pounded him whenever he came near her, and was 
always telling him he was in the way, and wish- 
ing he’d never come home again ; and there came 
a day when he did not. 

«©«Tt seems he wandered near the church and 
heard the organ. He went around the church 


box of straw near the stores, plying his trade by 
day; but Sundays he was always in the tree, 
“helping make the music.” Surely ‘‘ Whosoever 
Will” had come not alone to the church, but to 
the blessed Giver of that invitation. And it’s 
true, doctor, what the Bible says, ‘‘ A little child 
shall lead them,” for he led us both to the pity- 
ing Christ. Oh, doctor, can’t you save him? 
Must he go now ?” 

«« «Yes, papa,’ came from the white lips of the 
child returning to consciousness. ‘I’m going 
now. Has mamma—come? I want—to see— 
her. When will—she—be—here ?” 

«* Just then the train whistled in the distance, 
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and the conductor groaned, ‘O God, help her !’ 
and then said, ‘ She’s coming now, darling.’ 

«©*«Go and meet her,’ I said; ‘I'll stay with 
Willie.’ 

“©¢Oh, doctor,’ the child moaned, as I gave 
him more of the soothing medicine, ‘ you’re so 
—good to—me. Help me-—to—be brave—when 
mamma—comes. It'll kill—her—if I—scream.’ 

‘*She was soon bending over him in all the 
loving sorrow of a heartbroken mother, but yet 
calm as Heaven itself. 

«©«Mamma,’ whispered the dying boy, ‘I’m 
going—home. Jesus—calls ‘‘ Whosoever ”—Will 
—I love—you—mamma—and my—good—good 
papa—but—oh, mamma—kiss me—quick—the 
pain—hurts so! Papa—hold my—hand—again 
—kiss—me, too. Oh, doctor—put—me—to — 
sleep—it hurts—me so !’ 

«©¢ Yes, don’t let him suffer so, if he must go,’ 
whispered the agonized man. 
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“T held the cone to his face again. ‘ Good-by 
—papa. Mamma — tell— everybody—‘‘ Whoso- 
ever —will— may—come”!’ and the voice was 
hushed forever. 

‘We watched his labored breathing for half an 
hour longer, and then all was still. 

“<Twice bereft, Mr. and Mrs. Mertelle bent 
low o’er the little form, and as she imprinted kiss 
after kiss upon the marble brow, she exclaimed, 
through her tears, in tones I shall never forget, 
‘The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be His name forever.’ 

“©Oh, Hal, as they bore away that precious boy 
in his pure white casket I promised God to heed 
that dying message and carry it to others.” 

He ceased, and we sat in the hush of death, as 
they who have returned from the burial of their 
own dead. As we parted I choked back my tears 
enough to say, ‘ Lural, you’re not the only man 
better because of little ‘ Whosoever Will.’ ” 


By FRANK LINsTowW WHITE. 


‘* Quarantine for the protection of the public health, according to the provisions of this Act, is hereby authorized, 
required and established in and for the port of New York, for all vessels, their crews, passengers. equipage, cargoes, 


and other property, on board the same, arriving thereat 


Ir is a pleasant morning in late summer. The 
sun shines warm and bright over the group of 
buildings and docks lying a little above Fort 
Wadsworth on the east shore of Staten Island, 
and known as the Quarantine Station. Its rays 
are made bearable by a refreshing breeze that 
blows inland over the bay. Still, it is warm 
enough to make things appear quiet and sleepy. 

In the lower room of the little building at the 
land end of the L-shaped dock some boatmen are 
lazily waiting for incoming ships, while another 
is tinkering about in a little place in back, fitted 
up asa workshop. In the smaller, towerlike sec- 
ond story the telegraph operator of the Western 
Union is kept busy, beside his routine work, in 
receiving and transmitting messages coming in 


from other ports.”’— Act of April 29th, 1863, Section 1. 
from Fire Island, the Highlands and Sandy Hook, 
from which places the arrival of ships is success- 
ively reported for the benefit of the public. On 
two sides of his den long, narrow openings are 
arranged in the wall, through which the operator 
thrusts his telescope, by the aid of which he verifies 
the names of the ships as they pass him, and per- 
haps other details occasionally. 

But the watchers in the room below have seen 
a large steamer coming in, and the big bell that 
hangs suspended on a forked pole before the door 
is vigorously tolled. The signal is intended for 
the doctors that live in the two houses perched 
picturesquely between the trees higher up from 
the shore. Vessels are boarded as soon as possible 
after arrival, and thus, only a few minutes later, 
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a blue-uniformed figure comes hurrying down the 
wooden flights ef steps which lead from the 
offices and dwellings to the dock. It is one of 
the two deputies that assist the Chief Health 
Officer, and to whom falls a good share of the out- 
side, routine work. That there is plenty of this 
is apparent from the latest report of the Health 
Officer, from which it appears that 5,758 vessels 
from foreign ports, and 1,842 from domestic 
ports, arrived and were inspected at Quarantine 
during 1890, the passenger steamers bringing over 
370,000 steerage passengers. 

Beside the dock lies the tugboat of the station, 
the George C. Preston, with the official yellow flag 
fluttering at its stern. (Yellow, by the way, grew- 
somely suggestive of that dread fever from the 
South, is the official color of Quarantine.) The 
captain is already at his place in the wheelhouse, 
and as soon as the doctor and the Associated 
Press agent get on board off they go. They 
have already put in two hours of hard work in 
the early morning, and there is more before them, 
for away down the bay there are a number of 
black dots that are rapidly resolving themselves 
into incoming ships, among them one of those 
huge transatlantic ferryboats. The little steam- 
boat puffs and reels as it makes straight for the 
first arrival, a Scandinavian freight steamer. As 
we near it, the men begin to tumble up on deck 
from all points, and by the time we make fast to 
the vessel’s side, and the doctor reaches the ship’s 
ladder with a long jump and clambers up they 
are drawn in line ready for inspection. The 
crew that stands before the officer is composed 
principally of descendants of those hardy Norse- 
men who “discovered” America on their own 
hook ages ago. Everything is found in good 
order, and the bill of health is handed over, to- 
gether with the regular fee of $5. (All masters 
of ships from foreign ports must present such a 
bill of health, duly executed by the consul, vice con- 
sul, or other consular official of the United States 
at such port, setting forth the sanitary condi- 
tion and history of the vessel.) A similarly satis- 
factory state of affairs prevails on the next ship, a 
West Indian freight steamer, except that there is 
an uncertified bale of skins on board, and the 
word is passed to the captain of the tug for the 
necessary disinfectants. A blue-coated boatman 
hustles up the ladder with a huge black bottle. 
It contains oil of vitriol, a little of which is mixed 
in a pail with some other chemicals, placed beside 
the bale and covered. A good whiff of the strong 
vapor that arises from this mixture is enough to 
take your breath away, and the steaming disin- 
fectant thoroughly permeates the entire bale. Oil 
of vitriol or sulphuric acid is generally used to 
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disinfect all animal products not vouched for by 
certificate as having come from healthy animals, 
or which have been shipped from a point infected 
by some epidemic. If there is a case of infectious 
disease, like smallpox, on board, the strongest 
disinfectant, sulphur, is used in the room occu- 
pied by the patient. Chlorine gas is employed 
in ordinary fumigation, while for cholera and 
yellow fever a strong solution of bichloride of 
mercury is used. 

Quarantine, by the way, used to apply only 
against yellow fever, cholera, typhus or ship fe- 
ver, smallpox, and ‘‘any new disease of a con- 
tagious, infectious or pestilential nature.” How- 
ever, by Act of Legislature of 1885, scarlatina, 
diphtheria, measles and relapsing fever have been 
added to the diseases subject to quarantine at the 
port of New York. 

Meanwhile, other ships have been arriving, 
and are awaiting their turn in a long, straggling 
line. They are taken up as nearly as possible 
in the order of their arrival. The little tug 
turns on its centre and steams a short distance 
to where the large passenger steamer which we 
saw coming up before is now lying ; the vessel 
is one of the Hamburg line. As we near the 
floating palace, we discern the officers standing 
in a group in the centre of the ship, a fine-look- 
ing body of men, broad-shouldered, well-built 
Teutons. The cabin passengers are gathered to- 
gether aft, divided off by a rope stretched across 
from side to side, while the forward deck is black 
with the mass of steerage passengers, 350 in num- 
ber. A few minutes later the latter are passing 
in single file before the Health Officer, those who 
forget to uncover their heads being quickly re- 
minded of the fact by the energetic ‘‘ Hut ab!” 
of the ship’s officers. Each one holds up his green 
ticket, which furnishes evidence of his vaccina- 
tion by the ship’s surgeon, and which he will also 
need on some of the emigrant trains going West. 
What a heterogeneous stream of humanity passes 
before us! Germans from all parts of the em- 
pire; Austrians, their trousers thrust into high 
boots, shiny and smooth except for the accordion- 
like wrinkles at the bottom, over the feet; Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews, the men usually wearing 
very long and heavy coats and an apologetic air, 
with strings of children, carried, dragged and 
stumbling along; Arabs, Italians, and what not, 
most of them with a half-scared, furtive air, 
which some make an unsuccessful attempt to con- 
ceal under an assumption of bravado or jocular- 
ity. It is surprising what a large percentage of 
the people consists of Germans of the better 
classes, many of them evidently well educated, 
forced for reasons of economy to avail themselves 
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of the cheapest mode of traveling to the promised 
land of the thousands who hope to better their 
condition. 

But the inspection is over, and the officious lit- 
tle steamer again turns in its tracks and makes 
straight for a large sailing vessel that has cast 
anchor nearer shore. This ship is from Rotter- 
dam. The regular questions are put and an- 
<wered satisfactorily : the captain’s name, the du- 
ration of voyage, the number of men, what cargo, 
the consignee’s name, and the broker’s name. 


The skipper is unprovided with a bill of health, 
however, which omission makes a difference of 
3 to him. On the other side he could have pro- 
cured it for $2; here it costs him $5. Again the 
tug swerves off, and a few minutes later we are 
lying beside a magnificent four-master. It has 
come from the Philippine Islands, and the sailors 
form a crew made up of a medley mixture of slight 
Chinamen, heavy, bushy-bearded Scandinavians, 
swarthy, powerful Malays, dark-skinned West 
Indians, and other exotic nationalities. 

We now steam back to the dock, stopping on 
the way to examine two small sailing boats from 
Georgia. The lanky skipper of one of them— 
proud commander of a crew of six—when or- 
dered to hand over his health 
bill and the obligatory fee of 
$1, in his anxiety and excite- 
ment risks a broken leg in his 
hurried scramble over the lum- 
ber piled up high on his deck. 
The necessary formalities are 
observed, however, and the 
worthy salt may proceed on 
his way. 

The little steamer swings in 
at the dock once more, but it 
does not stay long. In a short 
while a gentleman in civilian 
attire gets on board. It is Dr. 
Smith,* the Chief Health Of- 
ficer, who is to visit Hoffman 
Island this morning, both his 


* The above was written just be- 
fore Dr. Smith was succeeded by 
Dr. William T. Jenkins. Another 
change must also be noted : the ap- 
pointment of Dr. A. T. Tallmadge in 
place of Dr. A. W. Smith. 
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deputies accompanying him. All on board are 
veterans in the business. Dr. Smith has been in 
charge since 1880, succeeding Dr. S. Oakley Van- 
derpoel, and both the deputies, Drs. E. C. Skin- 
ner and A. W. Smith, have also served for several 
years. William Seguine, the Health Officer’s sec- 
retary, with whom we are chatting in the stern, 
has held his office since 1876, and the spare-built 
man who is busy over a notebook, just outside of 
the pilot house, in which Captain E. F. Keegan 
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ered the maximum incubative period of yellow 
fever. 

Various other precautionary measures further 
insure safety against infection. The United 
States consuls in the West Indies, east coast of 
South America, west coast of Africa, the Spanish 
Main, Bahama and Bermuda, are expected to re- 
port immediately if infectious diseases become 
rampant at those places, or if the number of 
deaths from infectious diseases common at any of 


1. SWINBURNE ISLAND. 2. HOFFMAN ISLAND. 


has been turning the wheel for some eighteen 
years, is Richard Lee, who has represented the As- 
sociated Press here ever since January Ist, 1877. 
We first take a run over to a couple of freight 
steamers from Havana. We are informed on the 
way that during June to September all ships from 
that port (which has the name of the most in- 
fectious one in the West Indies), or any other 
“¢ yellow-fever port ” from which the trip is made 
in less than five days, are detained until they have 
been away from it for that time, which is consid- 


such places rises above the usual figure. (Thus, 
forty-five deaths a week from yellow fever is con- 
sidered the maximum at Havana.) In such cases, 
incoming ships from those parts are stopped at 
the Lower Quarantine, which is situated six miles 
below the upper station. Here a ship is always 
moored, from which such vessels are boarded. If 
there are cases on board, they are removed to 
Swinburne Island; the ship, after proper fumi- 
gation, being allowed to go on its way. 

Formerly all vessels liable to quarantine were 
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compelled to discharge ‘“‘in quarantine,” and 
were detained for periods of from ten to thirty 
days, the law providing for warehouses, docks 
and wharves for such vessels. Nowadays, ex- 
emption from long delays and heavy expense at 
Quarantine is the inducement offered to masters 
or owners of vessels to adopt vigorous protective 
measures against infection at the beginning of a 
trip. Vessels from ports subject to yellow fever, 
for instance, were formerly detained for forty- 
eight hours at the Lower Quarantine for fumiga- 
tion, and then permitted to proceed to the upper 
bay, between Robbin’s Reef Lighthouse and Bed- 
loe’s Island, where their cargoes were discharged 
into lighters, and the vessel cleansed and allowed 
to proceed to the wharf. Under Dr. William M. 
Smith’s régime much of this cumbersome and 
unnecessary mode of procedure has been done 
away with. If there is good evidence that the 
incoming vessel is not infected, it is allowed to 
proceed with as little delay as possible, the deten- 
tion lasting only ten or twelve hours. Masters 
and owners of such vessels, therefore, naturally 
strive to haye a clean record, and do their best to 
preserve their people from contagion. As we 
have seen before, an exception to this rule is 
made in the case of vessels arriving from yellow- 
fever ports with passengers or a crew that have 
been on shore within five days previous to their 
arrival, which vessels are detained until the five- 
day period is over. This plan has been attended 
by most satisfactory results, and the arrival of a 
vessel infected with yellow fever is an event of 
extremely rare occurrence. In aword, ships are 
now restored to commerce with as much expedi- 
tion as is consistent with the protective purposes 
of Quarantine. 

Meanwhile, we have already reached the ships 
which are staying out the required five-day term, 
and after a double fumigation by oil of vitriol, in 
a number of buckets placed in the hold, will be 
allowed to pass up. 

This done, we turn around and steam down 
toward Hoffman Island. On our way we learn 
the object of our visit there. A steamer of the 
Belgian line came in, a few days before, with a 
smallpox patient on board. The sick man has 
been taken to the Reception Hospital in 
Sixteenth Street, New York city, and thence 
transferred to North Brother Island, in Long 
Island Sound. Those of the steerage passen- 
gers who had been swecessfully vaccinated be- 
fore the breaking out of the disease were allowed 
to land, and the steamer passed on after proper 
fumigation. The other emigrants were at once 
vaccinated by the Quarantine people, and were 
then transferred, at the steamship company’s ex- 
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pense, to Iloffman Island. Here they are vis- 
ited daily, after the second day of their sojourn, 
by the Health Officer. Those on whom, upon ex- 
amination, the vaccination is proven to have been 
successful, are soon taken away ; the others must 
remain for two weeks, within which period the 
disease will reveal itself, if present. As they stay 
here at the expense of the steamship company, 
the latter has good reason for seeing that its pas- 
sengers are etfectually vaccinated at the beginning 
of the trip. 

The importance of doing this has frequently 
been urged upon them by Dr. Smith, and his 
efforts have been successful to a considerable de- 
gree. Dr. Smith also repeatedly pointed out the 
inefficiency of the medical service, especially on 
merchantmen, and suggested that better salaries 
be paid, so as to insure the procuring of compe- 
tent medical officers on ships. Even the financial 
interests of the steamship companies would seem 
to demand this, for the incompetency or careless- 
ness of the ship’s surgeon often brings about de- 
tentions at Quarantine which are expensive to the 
owners of the vessel, and might have been avoided. 
In 1890 alone, 1,538 immigrants were removed 
from eight different steamers and kept at the 
Quarantine of Observation for periods varying 
from four to fourteen days. 

While we are getting these facts we have al- 
ready passed by Fort Richmond, and the mass of 
grass-covered earthworks beyond and above known 
as Fort Wadsworth, running along pretty near to 
shore in following the channel. It is getting 
cooler, and a stiff little breeze blows into our 
faces and drives the spray of the waves on to the 
deck of the tug. 

A water boat lies at the dock of the island, vig- 
orously pumping up Ridgewood (L. I.) water from 
its hold. The big yard beyond is swarming with 
immigrants, for some 500 have been relegated to 
this place for a two weeks’ exile. The mass of 
humanity is inclosed by a high fence on both 
sides, and the Quarantine people at once take up 
their position at a table by a gate, through which 
each person passes after being examined. It is 
now lunchtime, and we have a good opportunity 
of assuring ourselves that the immigrants kept 
here are well fed and cared for. 

We clamber up on shore, and enter the New 
Administration Building, on our right. The ex- 
aminations are almost completed, but the large 
dining room is still empty. We pass through the 
spacious kitchen, where large, fine chunks of 
meat are being cut up by the steamship’s stew- 
ards, who are kept here with their steerage pas- 
sengers, while the cook is perspiring and poking 
round about some huge kettles, in which potatoes 
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and other eatables are steaming and simmering. 
In all these rooms the ceilings are of galvanized 
corrugated iron, and the walls, up to a height of 
about five feet from the bottom, are made of im- 
ported white enameled bricks, the smooth glaze 
on which insures cleanness, dryness and an ab- 
sence of lodging place for disease germs, as does 
also the asphalt under your feet in the dormi- 
tories, which are located in two separate build- 
ings. ‘lhe beds in these—bands of canvas stretched 
on frames of iron tubing—are folded upward and 
back against the wall and fastened to hooks when 
not in use. Mattresses were found to be of no es- 
pecial use here except to breed vermin. 

We then pass through the laundry, where the 
clothes, after being washed, are hung over hori- 
zontal poles fitted in upright boards at each end. 
These sliding frames are run together into a solid 
row, and steam does the drying, just as it does 
the cooking. 

From here we go up to what is, perhaps, the 
most interesting place in the building—the dis- 
infecting chamber. This is occupied by a series 
of sliding frames, ranged along narrow passage- 
ways. In each of these frames three wire baskets 
are hung, one above the other. Each one of these 
baskets is intended to hold the clothing of one 
person or family, when disinfection is going on. 
A tag is affixed to each basket, for the purpose 
of identification, and the frames, which run on 
overhead tracks, are pushed back, their ends form- 
ing a solid wall along the passageway. Every- 
thing in the chamber is of iron, and the place is 
as air tight as it can possibly be made. Nine 
thousand feet of coiled piping pass through the 
room. 

The process of disinfection is to exhaust the 
air in the chamber, the stanchions in the room 
serving to support the enormous pressure from 
above. ‘‘ The doors and room,” we are told, ‘‘are 
calculated to withstand the pressure of 74 pounds 
per square inch,” and gauges are so placed as to 
indicate the pressure. Superheated steam is let 
in under high pressure, rising to about 250°, more 
or less, as desired. There is a thermometer in 
each of the three sections of the disinfecting 
room, and the degree of heat as shown by these is 
indicated to the engineer below by means of 
bells over the door of the engine room, worked 
by electric connections. Thus the amount of 
heat desired can be regulated at will. After dis- 
infection the effects are taken, if necessary, to 
the drying room, where they are dried by steam. 

Formerly, much of the work was done in the 
Old Administration Building, which contains 
Superintendent Bernard A. Owens’s dwelling, as 
also accommodations for cabin passengers. But 
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considerable and important improvements have: 
been undertaken at Hoffman Island within the 
last three years, the necessity for them becoming 
manifest when the grim visage of cholera loomed 
up before the port in 1887 like a threatening 
thundercloud. The importance of being ready 
for such dread visitors, who threaten destruction: 
to health and business alike, was hardly recog- 
nized until so forcibly presented, but over $200,000" 
were then appropriated for the improvement 
of the Quarantine of Observation. To mention 
but a part of the work that has been accom- 
plished : The masses of sand around the build- 
ings have disappeared under a layer of broken 
stones, and the whole place is paved with asphalt, 
the same material covering also the floors of the: 
dormitories, and rendering them impervious to- 
disease germs. Sixty-eight metallic bath tubs 
have been put up in place of the half-barrels 
formerly used. The closets discharge into por- 
celain-lined troughs, where the dejecta can be 
disinfected, if necessary, a valve closing the open- 
ing into the sewer until that object has been ef- 
fected. They are placed in annex buildings 
erected beside the two dormitories, each building 
being divided into four sections, which communi-- 
cate respectively with four corresponding divi- 
sions in the dormitory, divided off by galvanized 
iron partitions. 

It is perhaps not very generally known that 
both Hoffman and Swinburne Islands are not en- 
tirely natural formations, but mainly artificial 
constructions. They are both built on West 
Bank, a long strip of sand bar lying just east of 
the channel that runs southeast of Staten Island. 

The sand is inclosed by cribwork protected by 
heavy riprap, and by a concrete wall surrounding 
each island, inside of the cribwork, and extend- 
ing from below low-water mark to a foot above 
the surface of the islands. 

The foundation of Swinburne Island was laid 
in 1866, that of Hoffman Island some two years 
later, the first being completed in 1870, the sec- 
ond in 1873. The improvements made within 
the last three years have, however, brought the 
cost of the whole up to pretty near $3,000,000. 

Swinburne Island, as it now stands, after the 
improvements it has undergone—with its rows of 
hospital wards, its crematory and mortuary (mai- 
sons des morts), the new dock, seventy-five feet 
long, the breakwater that makes a safe slip north 
of this dock for vessels, and all the other neces- 
sary arrangements, as complete as any in the 
world—is as satisfactory as the plans intended it 
to be. 

Hoffman Island, as we have seen, is not a hos- 
pital, but simply a ‘‘ Quarantine of Observation,” 
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‘for those who have been 
exposed to smallpox or 
typhus, and 12,000 emi- 
grants have been  iso- 
lated here since 1880. 
The other island, Swin- 
burne, is a hospital pure 
and simple, and is in- 
tended solely for yellow- 
fever and cholera cases. 
It has been used for 
this purpose ever since 
its completion in 1870, 
in place of the “ float- 
ing hospital ” called for 
by law. The ten white 
hospital wards, opening 
off from both sides of a 
central hallway, are airy 
and pleasant, each ward 
forming a building by 
itself. These, as also 
Superintendent John 
Butler’s dwelling, are 
of wood, the other 
buildings being of brick. 
Those of the patients who die are cremated, un- 
less their relatives or friends object. The effects 
of the sick are fumigated with sulphur, and in 
case of the owner’s death, if not claimed by the 
heirs within two mouths, they are delivered over 
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to the public adminis- 
trator. 

Those of the dead 
who are to be buried 
must be placed in me- 
tallic coffins, and if they 
die in the hot season 
their bodies go to the 
mortuary. Here they 
are placed in metallic 
boxes, and the latter 
sealed up until the 
weather becomes cooler. 
The mortuary lies just 
behind the crematory, 
in which latter place 
there stands a row of 
numbered brown earth- 
enware jars containing 
the unclaimed ashes of 
some half a dozen of 
those who have been in- 
cinerated here. 

Until a few years ago 
those who died in Quar- 
antine were buried at 
Seguine Point, and when the crematory upon 
Swinburne Island was finished, in 1889, the re- 
mains of those buried at the cemetery were dis- 
interred and incinerated on the spot, in a rude 
but effective furnace. Seguine Point was then 
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INTERIOR OF A HOSPITAL WARD, SWINBURNE ISLAND. 


by yellow buoys. The present ship, the S. D- 
Carlton, is really no longer the “ floating” 
hospital” provided for by law, but simply a. 
floating station from which ships are boarded 
that come from ports infected by yellow fever: 
or cholera. 

| The arrival of suspected vessels is reported 
THE QUARANTINE SIONAL BELL. by a very simple system of signaling, which 


abandoned by the Quarantine 
people. 

Swinburne Island, by the 
way, was originally to be 
named after Governor Dix ; 
however, by Act of May 15th, 
1872, it received the name of 
Dr. Swinburne, under whose 
direction it was built. 

Before the erection of these 
islands, and to meet the emer- 
gency created by the destruc- 
tion of the Quarantine hos- 
pitals at Tompkinsville in - 
September, 1857, the sick 
were taken on board the hos- 
pital ship moored at the 
Lower Quarantine Station. 
Just below this ship is the 
anchorage ground of the 
Lower Quarantine, designated FUMIGATING ROOM, QUARANTINE. 
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works more surely and is less troublesome than the 
telegraphic connection formerly tried and found 
wanting. The yellow flag that usually floats on 
the front of the ‘hospital ship ”—from the fore- 
mast head—is transferred to the mizzenmast 
head, and its place is taken by the American flag. 
‘This is seen at Swinburne Island above, and from 
there the telegraph carries the news to the Quar- 
antine Station, whence they go down to board 
the detained ships. 

While absorbing all this information, we have 
once more boarded the tugboat. 

There is more routine work in the afternoon, 
but we putin a little time profitably chatting with 
Secretary Seguine, who gives us some interesting 
historical data, for Quarantine has its history. 

The fact that the port of New York, through 
its extended trade, is peculiarly exposed to the 
introduction of contagious diseases, has at vari- 
ous times been brought rather forcibly to the 
notice of the powers that be, and numerous laws 
have been enacted with the view of providing for 
the protection of the public health. 

As early as 1647 the Council adopted measures 
to prevent the introduction of epidemic diseases 
into New York. In 1714 His Majesty’s Council 
issued an order directing that vessels from Ja- 
maica should be quarantined at Staten Island, 
and two years later this order was extended to 
all vessels from the West Indies. The first quar- 
antine law for New York harbor passed by the 
Colonial Legislature was enacted in 1758, and 
provided for quarantine at Bedloe’s Island ; this 
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law was re-enacted by the State Legislature in 
1784. In 1794 the Governor was authorized to 
appropriate Governor’s Island for quarantine pur- 
poses, and five years later Staten Island was desig- 
nated instead, full authority being given for se- 
curing an anchorage ground and erecting a hos- 
pital, to be known as the Marine Hospital. In 
1801 the Quarantine establishment was finally 
instituted at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, upon 
the site of the present Cotton Docks, where it re- 
mained for over sixty years. 

Though New York was no doubt satisfied with 
the change which removed Quarantine further 
from the city, Staten Island was not, and with 
the increase of population the growing hostility 
against the institution became so bitter that the 
Legislature, in 1857, passed an Act to secure the 
selection of another site. George Hall, Egbert 
Benson and Obadiah Brown, the first Quarantine 
Commissioners to be appointed under this law, 
chose Sandy Hook, but New Jersey objected. 
Failing here, they pitched upon Seguine Point, 
at the southern end of Staten Island, and began 
with the erection of the necessary buildings. The 
inhabitants however, cut off Quarantine from that 
quarter by turning out on the night of May 6th, 
1857, and setting fire to the establishment. A 
second attempt to obtain Sandy Hook having also 
failed, the old station at Tompkinsville was con- 
tinued in use, which so incensed the surrounding 
population that they followed the example of 
their Seguine Point brethren, and on the night 
of September Ist-2d destroyed the place which 

their petitions and remonstrances 


had not been able to dislodge. 
The county later on had to foot 
the bills, for by law it was held 
responsible for the damage done 
by its mob. 

To meet the emergency thus 
created, the Commissioners de- 
cided upon the construction of a 
floating hospital, but changed 
their minds, and in 1858 hit upon 
“©Old Orchard Shoals,” in Rari- 
ton Bay, as a site, which plan also 
was not carried out. When, in 
1859, another Commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Horatio 
Seymour, John C. Green and Ex- 
Governor Patterson, the ‘ float- 
ing hospital” idea was finally 
adopted, and the steamship Fulcon 
purchased for that purpose, and 
located below the Narrows. The 
steamers J//inots and Empire City 
were subsequently also placed at 
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the disposal of the 
Quarantine people 
by the general 
government. The 
lilinois served 
until 1888, when 
it was finally 
abandoned, and 
the 8. D. Curlton 
purchased to take- 
its place. 

The arrange- 
ments were still 
inadequate in the 
early sixties. On 
the 23d of April, 
1863, however, the 
General Quaran- 
tine Act was pass- 
ed, establishing a 
general system of 
quarantine for the 
port. By this 
Act, the perma- 
nent office of 
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Quarantine Com- 
missioners Was 
created, and their 
duties and powers, with those of the Health Offi- 
cer, were more closely defined. Among the sub- 
sequent amendatory Acts was that of April 22d, 
1867, which provided for a permanent structure 
on West Bank, as also a temporary one on Barren 
Island, and a landing and boarding station on the 
west end of Coney Island. Of the last two proj- 
ects nothing more was heard, but the construction 
of Hoffman and Swinburne Islands, on West Bank, 
was duly undertaken, and then came the location 
of the present boarding station just above Fort 
Wadsworth, in 1874. Thus, out of all these diffi- 
culties—occasioned to a great extent by the apathy 
of the people, out of which they were occasionally 
aroused by the alarming proximity of Yellow Jack 
and the cholera—there has arisen a Quarantine 
establishment that probably excels in complete- 
ness any other in the world. The confidence felt 
in its efficiency has made the air of secrecy which 
formerly enshrouded all doings at Quarantine a 
thing of the past. Still, if the methods down 
there were as well known as they ought to be, 
some of the misstatements made by the news- 
papers during the late “ hunger-typhus” scare 
might have been avoided. 

A perusal of the collected laws relating to Quar- 
antine will convince us that they are in some 
measure antiquated and conflicting, but the juris- 
diction of the Quarantine establishment extends 
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from Sandy Hook to Hell Gate, and the Health 
Officer is invested with almost unlimited discre- 
tionary power, which has been used with good 
judgment. Anyone aggrieved by a decision of the 
Health Officer, however, may appeal to the Com- 
missioners of Quarantine, whose decision, in that 
case, is final. 

Violation of the Quarantine regulations, or 
obstruction of the officers in the performance 
of their duty, is punishable by a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $500, or by an impris- 
onment of not less than three nor more than six 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
And masters of vessels who refuse or neglect to 
furnish all necessary information to the Health 
Officer are punishable by a fine not exceeding 
$2,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding twelve 
months, or by both. 

By the law of April 11th, 1888, the annual sal- 
ary of the Health Officer was fixed at $10,000, 
and all fees were legalized. The fee for the in- 
spection of vessels from foreign ports was reduced 
from $6.50 to $5.00, and that for vessels from do- 
mestic ports south of Cape Henlopen, formerly 
$1.00, $2.00 and $3.00, according to the tonnage 
of the vessel, has been fixed at the uniform rate 
of $1.00 for all classes. The fee for boarding at 
night is reduced from $15.00, $10.00 and $8.00 to 
the uniform rate of $5.00, and the same amount 
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constitutes the disinfection fee, which formerly 
ranged from $3.00 to $8.00. 

Since the Act of 1801 was passed, providing 
for the appointment of a Health Officer, the fol- 
lowing M.D.’s have served in that capacity : 


Name. Date of Appointment. 
John R. B. Rodgers................ October 5, 1803. 
Benjamin De Witt................... March 6, 1815. 
Joseph Bayley.............. ..005 February 4, 1820. 
Jolin: Ts Harrisons. «<2 ie ses 59/6898 teresa April 24, 1823. 
John S. Westervelt ............... February 25, 1829. 
William Rockwell................ February 10, 1836. 
A. Sidney Doane.................. February 14,1840. 
Henry Van Hovenburgh........... February 8, 1843. 
Alexander B. Whiting............. January 28, 1848. 
A. Sidney Doane...... 2.0.0. ccc seces April 4, 1850. 
Richard L.. Morrie esc. c scicasacsee nes April 10, 1852. 
Henry E. Bartlett................ .. April 21, 1854. 
Richard H. Thompson............... April 21, 1855. 
Alexander N. Gunn.................. April 6, 1859. 
John Swinburne..............2..5.. March 19, 1864. 
John M. Carnochan............... January 27, 1870. 
Samuel Oakley Vanderpoel ....... February 28, 1872. 
William M. Smith*.................. March 27, 1880. 


* Dr. Smith was succeeded by Dr. William T. Jenkins 
on February Ist, 1892. 
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While we are listening and reading, a steamer 
of the Compagnie Transatlantique has come in. 
It is growing late, and a raw wind has arisen and 
blows hard over the water, while the sky has be- 
come dismally gray in tone. A merry babble of 
voices is borne over to us from the deck of the 
steamer, and the shrill, squeaking notes of a 
clarinet rise high above the faintly heard hub- 
bub. They are anxious to reach the Compagnie’s 
dock before nightfall, and the big ship steams 
slowly up the bay, with the small black-and-white 
Quarantine tug puffing along besideit. They have 
lost some time already, because the Portuguese 
steamer that came in just before from the Azores 
has been subjected to a very thorough and careful 
examination, it having brought smallpox on its 
two preceding trips. But there is no more work 
to be done after this, as it is nearly six o’clock, at 
which hour the working day ends here. 

It is with a feeling of relief that we get out of 
the damp wind at the waterside, and board the 
north-bound train at the Fort Wadsworth station, 
a quarter of a mile beyond. 

But as we glide homeward on the Staten Island 
Ferry boat, our glance, following the impulse of 
the many impressions we have received, naturally 
turns back once more in the direction where New 
York has set up her wall of protection against the 
insidious attacks of subtle and deadly epidemics. 


VACCINATING IMMIGRANTS. 


‘*A MAN PLACED HIS HAND FIRMLY ON HER SHOULDER.” 


AFRICA. 


By Cora LINN DANIELS, 


A TANGLED wood, lying silent in tlie long, 
cool, quiet night. <A silver rain of moon and 
star light streams through the branches. (reat 
tides of glory flood the outer plain; but here, in 
the balmy dark of carly evening, swept through 
with mellow breezes from the great river, shadow 
and light chase each other and tremble into loy- 
ing embrace. By a pool clear as a mirror, and 


reflecting on its brilliant surface the tiniest sprays 


of gray moss which trail from the overhanging 
branches, stands a statue of bronze. 

The straight, lithe form, firm and strong, yet 
marvelously delicate in contour; the round, lus- 
trous shoulders; the back rich with fine curves 
and dimples ; the depth and breadth of the hips ; 
the expression of vitality, lightness and poise in 
the limbs; the gracious yet haughty turn of the 
head and the reposeful grace of the arms bespeak 
inherent dignity, individuality, soul. 

Yol. XXXIIL, No. 6—43. 


For a moment this bronze creation remains 
motionless. Alone, where no eye can penetrate 
the wilderness, she stands fearless and quiet in 
the splendor of her natural grace. But her eyes 
are sad, and the lips, so pure and cleanly cut, 
quiver with a sigh. Ah, those lips, throbbing in 
their full beauty with the pathos and passion of 
her race! More than in the mellow deep eyes, 
more than in the amorous and undulating round- 
ness of the throat, dwelt here the purpose and the 
tragedy of that life. A sudden cry of a night 
bird flitting above her caused Africa to turn her 
head. Met by the full gaze of the moon, she 
slowly faced it, and looking long and earnestly 
into the glory of the great yellow orb, finally 
sank upon one knee in awe. ILer hands clasped 
lightly in the attitude of prayer, her eyes swim- 
ming in unshed tears, she murmured in the voice 
of one in pain: ‘*God of the moon, hear me ! 
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God of my being, hear me! Thon didst make 
moon and me. Pure and chaste she moves 
through Thy heavens, pure and chaste let me 
move through Thy earth. Thou hast not given her 
a soul, O God, but thou hast given a soul to me! 
Thou hast made her body radiant and white, but 
her soul is black—nothingness ! Thou hast given 
me a body black, black—but my soul! my soul, 
O God—Thou hast made it white and radiant, 
hast thou not—when this black body shall be 
nothingness ? Keep it so,I pray Thee! Let me 
have a white soul, great God! Let me have a 
white soul !” 

The anguish, the pleading, the power in these 
brief words shook the stately figure with emotion, 
and it was not until the harsh cry of the owl once 
more overbore the soft chant of a million insects 
that she lifted herself and stood again in absolute 
repose. At her feet was spread out the unmatched 
garments of a Confederate uniform, and she 
looked down upon them from her superb height 
with a half-scornful smile. But soon, carefully 
placing first one garment and then another over 
the polished skin, she would have been easily mis- 
taken for a negro man, following in some capacity 
the Confederate Army. Taking from the thick 
underbrush a bundle of her own woman’s cloth- 
ing, she obtained from the pocket a small package 
of papers, which she hid against her heart, and 
rehiding the parcel of garments, at last seemed 
ready to depart. But when she had taken a few 
steps she hesitated, and lingering beside the pool, 
gazed at her reflection. 

“*T am my brother over again! May he ever 
be blessed for this sacrifice !” she exclaimed. 

* * * * a * 

Captain Paul Linley was sitting on the broad 
piazza of the Camwell plantation. His host, tall, 
thin and old school in every aspect, was sitting 
very precisely beside him. 

“‘My daughter, sah, is a beautiful woman,” he 
remarked, slowly. 

** Too beautiful,” replied Captain Paul, with a 
sigh. 

At that moment a drum and fife struck up an 
attempt at martial music at the gates, and a com- 
pany of about eighty men marched up to the door. 
On perceiving their leader they burst into a cheer, 
and his horse having been brought around from 
the stables, Paul Linley leaped into the saddle. 
Looking wistfully into the house through the 
great entrance hall, he said, suddenly : 

“‘Tam thirsty. Could I have a glass of water, 
please ?” 

The old gentleman, who had been shaking 
hands and bidding adieu to the young men and 
officers, climbed the low steps and called : 


AFRICA. 


“Violet ! Violet! Where is Africa ! 
Linley wishes a glass of water ?” 

There was a general scramble of hurried feet 
among the darkies in the house, but in a moment 
Miss Camwell, a beautiful, proud woman, coldly 
sweet and calmly graceful, brought out a salver 
and glass of water, and handing it to Paul, who 
had instantly dismounted, said, simply : 

« Drink.” 

The glance he turned to her as he gave back 
the glass was full of mournful reproach, so deep 
and weary that even her soft cheek paled and her 
eyes grew dim. ; 

‘*Good-by !” he uttered, catching her hand and 
holding it. ‘‘ Good-by, till God joins us !” 

“Life cannot,” she answered, and turning, 
went slowly into the house. 

“Everything is ready,” said the captain, as he 
again swung into the saddle. ‘‘ We will go as 
quietly as possible. Good-by, dear Mr. Camwell ! 
Fear nothing. The war will soon be over.” 

And the company again, without further demon- 


Captain 


-stration, took up their march toward their ap- 


pointed encampment. 

As the officers rode along, the silence of their 
leader was most noticeable. Gay, frank, open- 
hearted, Paul Linley had hitherto been the life of 
the party. Hardly a man of the troop had not 
some personal tie of friendship or favor with their 
captain, and the little body of soldiers were more 
like a social club than the grim participants in a 
civil war. 

Riding close beside him during a long silence, 
Lieutenant Halsey at last said, pleasantly : 

“‘Mr. Camwell is a splendid old fellow, isn’t 
he ? They say he was a gay young buck once, 
but he is stately now, in spite of his hospitable 
kindness. What a quiet life his must be, with 
only Miss Camwell and the servants! But she-is 
devoted to him. I have often seen her pride un- 
bend when she sought to please him.” 

‘‘Ts it pride ?” asked Captain Linley, quietly. 

“Or coldness,” said the other. ‘‘ But you 
have met her even more than I. What do you 
think ?” 

‘‘T have never seen her in her own home nor 
in her father’s presence until this afternoon,” 
Paul answered, evasively. ‘‘ My judgment when 
in New Orleans, in the midst of brilliant society, 
was, that she was all beauty, all goodness, all 
womanliness.” 

“And now ?” asked Lieutenant Halsey, keenly. 

‘Her sentiments are Northern.” 

‘*Her mother was Northern. But her father 
was all we know, and remains so. Have you seen 
Africa ?” 


“Why, yes! Africa? Miss Camwell’s maid ? 


AFRICA. 


Several times, I think. She seemed always about, 
someway, in the city. Why ?” 

“She and her brother Egypt—twins, people 
say—are not wholly of negro blood. Mr. Cam- 
well is said to he——” ‘ 

“‘Why, man, they are both black—unmistak- 
ably so; and they are alike as two peas. I saw 
them together once. Egypt is to be my valet. 
He has been given his freedom, and is probably 
in camp by this time. He begged for the after- 
noon, to take leave of his mother, who belongs to 
Colonel Wetherton, four or five miles from here.” 

“* Both black ? A canard, then, most likely. I 
have never seen either of them.” 

On arrival at the camp, the small company of 
volunteers was welcomed by Colonel Wetherton 
with cheerful encouragement. 

“Your tent is prepared for you, captain,” he 
said to Paul, ‘“‘ and your man has been busy about 
it for some time. He presented himself an hour 
ago. Yes, pretty late, and the men are tired—I’ll 
bid you good night. I have no idea that we shall 
be obliged to move for several days. General 
Hollings joins us to-morrow.” And he left his in- 
ferior officer at the entrance to his first outdoor 
lodging. Egypt was standing respectfully with- 
in. He saluted his master and awaited his com- 
mands, 

‘‘ Well, did you see your mother ?” the captain 
asked, unbuckling his sword belt. 

‘No, sir.” 

‘* Was she not there ?” 

“‘ Africa detained me. 
good-by.” 

“<Oh, well, it won’t matter ; we shall soon end 
all this,” said his master, carelessly—but thought 
in his heart, ‘‘ What a pack of animals darkies 
are!” ‘Pull off my boots.” 

* ba * * * * 

As he lay on the narrow cot, revolving in his 
mind the event of this afternoon—the moment 
when he had spoken out his heart’s deepest desire 
to ears that seemed utterly cold and unresponsive ; 
the hour when, after all those delicious meetings 
during the winter, when her beauty and brilliancy 
and coy tenderness had drawn him to her feet 
with passionate adoration, she now met his frank, 
manly declaration with the cutting sentence, ‘‘I 
had hoped to persuade you of your dishonor. But 
you have joined the Confederate Army. I will 
wed with no traitor ”— his very being seemed to 
suffer a shock, a strange repulsion, in which sad- 
ness and longing inscrutably mingled. For to 
him to be disloyal to his native South were to be 
traitor indeed! And she was a Louisianiape! 

Bearing this secret anguish with him into the 
midst of thick skirmishing and battle, Captain 
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Linley lost from his face the look of youth end 
joy that so recently had illuminated it. Gravely 
he went about his duties; gravely he joined in 
the amusements of his comrades. 

Exposure to danger seemed neither to depress 
nor to elate him. He led the way up to the can- 
non’s mouth with an indifference which soon won 
for him the sobriquet of ‘ Daredevil,” although 
the swaggering characteristics of the reckless 
never vulgarized the inspiring enthusiasm of his 
manner. Duty seemed to him to be like a beau- 
tiful woman, whom he would serve with the very 
best that was in him. 

Mouths had passed. Many a sharp contest had 
decimated the company which had so quietly left 
their beloved city and better-beloved homes to 
give their lives for what they believed to be a 
sacred cause. 

Many strange vicissitudes had befallen each 
member of the little club of friends. Some had 
been wounded, two or three taken prisoners, many 
killed, and now, suffering from a wound whose 
outcome was still uncertain, Paul Linley lay in 
his tent, sleeping for the first time since dawn. 
The hospital crowded, even the tents had become 
hospitals, pitched as they were on the brink of a 
convenient stream ; and through the kindness of 
Colonel Wetherton, Paul’s prayer that he might 
remain alone had been granted. 

With what infinite devotion had that “animal ” 
Egypt followed the fortunes of his master during 
all these months! What a silent, efficient, intel- 
ligent, faithful creature he had been! And with 
what exquisite care had he saved Captain Linley 
from many a hardship which had inevitably come 
to many others no less favored than he! There 
was a homelike atmosphere about his tent—a 
grace in its arrangements, simple as they neces- 
sarily were—that showed a strangely artistic spirit 
within the lithe, strong body of this freedman. 
Panl had often watched him moving about, doing 
the homely duties of a body servant, with a half- 
curious interest, for every move he made was gen- 
tle and graceful. 

“ By Jove !” he thought, one day, ‘‘ there may 
have been some truth in that gossip about Mr. 
Camwell.” 

Now the captain was sleeping. His face, wan 
with the loss of blood, was full of that strange 
peace which is not peace —cessation of pain 
through opiates. He would not wake for an 
hour, at least, and his faithful nurse, assuring 
himself of the reality of his slumber, sank down 
on a heap of straw and fell into an attitude of 
utter exhaustion. Such tension of mind, of man- 
ner, of thought and of feeling had told upon 
her woman’s courage and strength almost unto 
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prostration. For it was Africa. Unspeakable love 
—whose spiritual passion had made her wise and 
brave, silent and steadfast, faithful unto death— 
had filled her whole being, and actuated every 
thought, from the moment she had first seen his 
bonny, bright face in the mansion of her proud 
mistress. ‘The long season of beauty in Louisi- 
ana’s metropolis had been a dream of glory to her, 
for many times, unseen by him, her loving, mel- 
low eyes had blest his face. He came and went 
among the guests as others did, but to one hum- 
ble inmate of the dwelling his step was music, his 
voice an organ tone piercing to the depths of her 
soul, 

Her soul! Even now, exhausted from long, 
sleepless watching ; fearing with terrible anguish 
the fatal termination of this wound ; carrying the 
burden of her secret boldly, while trembling with 
dread of discovery, she still, everywhere, at all 
times—when following the battle, when watching 
with passionate joy his safe return, when attend- 
ing to the necessary duties of her strange posi- 
tion, shrinking from no labor, ever shielding her 
own modesty with wit and tact; seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing that could stain her treasure ; 
willfully shutting eyes and ears to that which 
could cast a shadow upon that inner being which 
she saw in her imagination a pure, fair statue 
like snow—she ever had prayed: “ Father, 1 am 
black ; keep my soul white—for his sake, for my 
love’s sake, give me a white soul !” 

Lying in pathetic weariness upon the straw, 
she brought herself to face his death. 

“‘He would know, then,” she thought; and 
with it arose almost a wish—that even dcath 
should come to push aside the mortal barrier of 
color. ‘I could wait to leave this behind ”— 
striking her breast a soft blow—‘‘if I knew he 
knew my soul was white !” 

Rising, Africa went outside. The air was hot, 
and men were still moving about the camp. 
Thinking she would get some cool water, she 
started down the slight declivity toward the river. 
A clump of bushes concealing the spring was sud- 
denly touched by a shaft of moonlight, which 
broke through a passing cloud. As she neared 
it a man placed his hand firmly on her shoulder. 

“Egypt,” said he, “ you area woman!” She 
seemed to turn into stone. Not a start, not a 
quiver, betrayed her. ** You are a woman !” he 
repeated, pressing her shoulder more harshly. 
“‘T have known it fora month. You are a beau- 
tiful woman. Do you suppose I am going to have 
you monopolized by that handsome captain of 
yours ? Not much! Now listen to me. You 
know my tent. The fourth from his. Be there 
at one o’clock. If you are not, I shall report you 
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to the general at three. Your high-toned master 
will be disgraced, and you !—you will be whipped 
and sent home. Do you understand ? Obey !” 

She stood moveless until he had disappeared. 
She then went to the spring, procured the water 
and returned to what was her only home—her 
master’s presence. The little clock ticking mo- 
notonously these tragic hours of death and sor- 
row away into the eternity of the past told her 
that she had twenty minutes in which to decide. 
With a brow full of thoughts no lip might utter, 
she stood weighing that terrible situation in the 
balance of her love. Cleur and sharp before her 
mind’s eye came the scene of her bodily degrada- 
tion; clear and sharp the bitter alternative. 
Kneeling by the low cot, she gave herself the 
rapture of one kiss upon the cold white hand. 

** Disgraced !” she murmured; ‘‘and by me! 
And I myself disgraced in those dear eyes! 
Whipped like a dog and sent whining home, the 
laughingstock of the whole regiment! Never. 
If that were so, even in heaven, and seeing as the 
angels see, his love could never reach me! I[ 
will go.” 

* * * * * * 

He who had thus suddenly entered her life like 
the stroke of a sword had cast himself upon his 
cot. He waited with a smile on his lips, with eyes 
full of a triumphant fire. Someway, for no rea- 
son, he had always hated the bravely indifferent 
fellow who had always seemed to lead the way to 
something higher and more brilliant than any- 
thing he could achieve, despite his superior rank. 
He had always followed, and he hated it. Now 
he would steal a march upon him. And if he 
cared for the beautiful black thing, he would 
make him suffer. A ray of light like a moon- 
beam opened from the ground to the peak, and 
the curtain of the tent dropped again. 

“‘ Kgypt !” he said, half rising. 

“Yes,” she whispered ; and as he raised his 
arms to encircle her neck and draw her toward 
him he felt her hands close about his throat. 
The struggle which ensued was grim and terrible. 
Were it not for the stamping of tethered horses, 
and the tramp and rumble of a commissary wag- 
on passing toward the hospital, the silent but 
agonized fierceness of his fight for life would have 
instantly been detected. But the woman seemed 
endowed with supernatural strength—her fingers 
were pressed against his throat with the stead- 
iness of a vise. Presently he ceased trying to 
thrust her away, his efforts to release himself be- 
came more feeble, and finally his body lay prone 
and stiff before her. Not until she was utterly 
conyineed did she leave him. It was but a mo- 
ment, and silently as Africa had come, unseen, 
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unheard, she enter- 
ed her own quarters, 
and fell almost un- 
conscious upon the 
ground. 

Awakening from 
the dull slumber 
which left him un- 
utterably weak, 
Paul Linley watched 
the flicker of the 
eandle, and listened 
to the soft ticking 
of the clock for a 
long time, thinking, 
thinking. His mind 
was very clear. ILis 
pain was all gone. 
Presently he said, in 
a very weak voice : 

“ Kgypt!” She 
arose, trembling, . 
and bent over him. 
‘*How weary you must be!” he added, kindly. 
“You have been very loyal to me, Egypt. But 
I am going to leave you ;” and he gazed wistfully 
into those tragic eyes. ‘‘ Bring me my knapsack, 
boy,” he went on. “Iam going to make you my 
message bearer—my friend.” 

She went unsteadily to the corner where it lay, 
and brought it. Opening it as he desired, she 
handed him a tiny packet. With fingers almost 
too weak to hold it, he slipped the tissue paper 
from its surface, and held it next to his heart. 

“«Take this to her,” he said, softly—‘‘ to Miss 
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Camwell. Tell her 
that God will join 
us! Life cannot, as 
she said, but death 
will, for I love her 
I shall love her 
eternally !” and he 
pressed her minia- 
ture to his lips. 

She sank at his 
side with a smother- 
ed cry—a cry of pas- 
sion and despair, 
which to ears keen 
with the intuition 
of death smote him 
with infinite sur- 
=~ prise. He gazed at 
her with growing 
amazement, reading 
her face as if with 
the eyes of a clair- 
voyant. Her coun- 
tenance held the anguish of one martyred for 
love. 

“Who are you ?” he murmured, feebly trying 
to stroke her head. 

Then, with a great sob, a sob which told the 
undying pain and glory of her hopeless passion, 
she confessed : 

“Tam Africa !” 

He looked upon her with divinest comprehen- 
sion and pity. 

“* How you have loved me !” he said. And say- 
ing so—claiming all, giving nothing—pressing 
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the portrait of her rival to his heart, in his last 
swift shudder, his soul went forth into that 
undiscovered country where hearts and spirits 
know of no distinction of race or color, caste 
or rank; while she, dazed with agony, seemed 
to see the little clock face gaze upon her with 
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an eye of light, marking half-past two! That 
other dead man whom she had left behind would 
still have waited half an hour ! 

*“< Useless, all useless!” she moaned, stretched 
upon the earth. ‘Oh, my white soul! Oh, my 
black soul !” 


THE LOTTO IN ITALY. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


Tue Governmental Lotto is the malediction, 
and at the same time the disgrace, of the Italian 
state, which makes itself the keeper and protector 
of one of the worst forms of gambling, while in 
its penal codex it punishes severely whoever keeps 
a locality for the playing of games of hazard. 
The state, it would appear, desires to hold the 
monopoly of the gambling vice. Every week in 
the various cities of Milan, Naples, Turin, Venice, 
Florence, Bari, Palermo and Rome are extracted 
on Saturday afternoon, at the same hour through- 
out the kingdom, five numbers out of ninety, 
which are contained in an urn, At the ceremony 
of extraction are present, according to law, a del- 
egate from the Prefecture who represents the ex- 
ecutive power; the public prosecutor as repre- 
sentative of the judicial authorities, and an agent 
of finance to represent the Treasury. A young 
boy of as tender an age as it is possible to find, 
and never the same twice over, dressed in limpid 
white, extracts the numbers, which are at once 
telegraphed to all the various cities, towns and 
boroughs of the peninsula, so that it is possible 
for the Italian nation freely to gamble from eight 
different centres. Now, besides the fact that it 
is surely highly immoral that the state should 
thus encourage and incite its citizens to gamble, 
it is not even honest in the keeping of its prom- 
ises, because these are below the calculation made 
on probabilities. For example, every number 
extracted up to ninety should be paid eighty-nine 
times the value of the stake, as is customary at 
Monte Carlo. The Italian Government gives 
much less, and, besides this, if the gain is great, 
it is burdened with a duty of 13 and 20 per cent., 
which corresponds to our income tax. The ex- 
traction of two numbers played, called an ambo, 
should be paid 400 times the stake; instead of 
which it is only paid 270 times. Of a fact, the 
combination of ninety numbers at two by one is 
4,005. Now, ten ambi can be made with five 
numbers ; therefore the honest rule would be to 
pay the winner 450 times the stake. The com- 


bination of terni and quaterni (three and four), 
being yet more difficult, should be paid at a 
higher rate. Instead, the government assures 
itself against these chances by paying several times 
less than would result from ordinary calculation. 
To give an idea of the harm done by the Lotto to 
the poorer classes, it is but necessary to state that 
it returns to the government 70,000,000 francs a 
year, and the injury is even greater than these 
figures show, when it is borne in mind that the 
costs of extraction and incidental expenses absorb 
two-thirds of the sums played, which means that 
the‘poor, in the hope of gaining, pour into the 
cash box of this authorized gambling hell about 
200,000,000 francs. 

The provinces in which the Lotto is most in 
vogue are those of the couth, where ignorance is 
greater and poverty more manifest. Industrious 
Lombardy and close-fisted Liguria play little; the 
Veneto, the Neapolitan provinces and Sicily play 
rabidly. 

Statistics have proved that the poor people 
carry to the pawnshops, also under government 
supervision, even their most necessary possessions, 
their very beds on Thursdays and Fridays, in order 
to be able to take part on Saturday mornings at 
the Royal Lotto, and the little economies of these 
poor folk are all swallowed up in the abyss of the 
lottery office. It is a sad fact that even the most 
respectable and most diffused newspapers in Italy 
contain advertisements in which it is stated that 
in return for a small sum, to be sent to the ad- 
vertiser in postage stamps, he will reveal numbers 
of terno and quaterno which are certain to win at 
the next extraction. 

It is strange that in Italy, where the -penal 
codex contains such severe laws against gamblers, 
and against all who incite to games of chance, no 
one has ever brought a lawsuit against those 
knaves who make it their business to promise 
gains they absolutely cannot produce. Usnally 
these cabalists, as they are called, have their 
headquarters in Naples, Vienna, or Buda-Pesth— 
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that is to say, in the three cities where the im- 
moral game flourishes most extensively. Now 
and again some Italian journalist will lift up his 
voice in protest against this nefarious institution, 
but his cry finds no echo in the general conscience 
of the country. It should be known that among 
the poorer classes of Italians, and also among the 
bourgeoisie, every number has a meaning, and 
those who can read devour with avidity a small 
pamphlet which is sold in every tobacconist’s 
shop, at every street corner, called ‘‘ The Book of 
Dreams.” The person who has dreamed, and who 
remembers his dream next morning, consults this 
book, and constructs therefrom certain numbers, 
which he then plays in accordance with certain su- 
perstitious rules therein laid down. If any eminent 
person dies, or any remarkable event occurs, the 
date, etc., connected with the event are instantly 
played in the Lotto. Deaths are held especially 
propitious. And as if this superstition were 
not gross enough, in the south of the peninsula 
it is believed that certain privileged persons know 
by divine dispensation the numbers that will be 
extracted. Friars, as a rule, are held to be good 
clairvoyants, and consequently as they are greatly 
in demand, and offer their clients various com- 
binations of ambo and terno, it is not astonishing 
that now and again one of these is drawn. In 
that case the reputation of the man is. made; he 
is held to be a wizard, is besieged with demands ; 
and some years ago the case arose that a friar, 
asked to give numbers to two people, and refus- 
ing to do so, was so violently beaten by them that 
he died, and the matter had to be brought into 
court. There is not a book in Italy whose sale is 
more sure than that of “The Book of Dreams.” 
It is a perennial source of riches to its publisher. 
It is sufficiently ugly that the Lotto should be called 
Royal, and thus rank on a par with the army and 
navy ; but it is yet uglier that betwixt the miser- 
able poor and the state as banker should often 
stand a veteran adherent of the crown who profits 
by this nefarious traffic. Thus the Lotto, in the 
hands of the state, becomes a system for favoring 
and rewarding its faithful servants, and, up to a 
certain point, also a weapon of corruption. It is 
no rare case that a Lotto office is given in recom- 
pense for electoral services or for all those various 
forms of support which a citizen can give to those 
who govern. When it is borne in mind that the 
Lotto has its offices in all the larger boroughs of 
Italy, and that this is the manner in which it is 
managed, it is easy to conceive what depths of 
infamy and corruption it brings in its train. 
The history of the Lotto in Italy and abroad is 
not without interest. The state Lotto, in its 
present form, took birth in the Two Sicilies in 
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1682, whence it passed to the Republic of Genoa, 
but under a slightly varied form, and was called 
“‘the weekly game,” a name which it preserves to 
this day in the Genoese dialect. 

Carlo Emanuele imitated the Neapolitan Lotto 
in his states of Savoy and Piedmont, but Vittorio 
Amedeo abolished it by decree in 1713. This was 
repealed a few years after, and the Lotto became 
so popular that in 1798 it returned to the Pied- 
montese Exchequer about 12,000,000 francs, in 
a population which hardly surpassed 2,000,000. 
Milan imitated Genoa; Venice also introduced 
the Lotto in 1736, Padua and Modena in 1765. 
Tuscany was exempt from the Lotto during the 
reign of the house of Medici, and in the year 1737 
Francis II. of Lorraine threatened with torture 
those who played in it. Two years afterward the 
same grand duke adopted it as a mode of state 
usury in the form demanded by the neighboring 
provinces. Pope Innocent XIII. permitted the 
Lotto in the States of the Church, conceding it 
as a privilege to certain bankers. Benedict XIII. 
withdrew the privilege, and forbade the game. 
Clement XII. reallowed it, under the condition 
that the gains should be paid with an augmenta- 
tion of 80 per cent., and that the profits should 
be absolutely expended in charity. After him, 
the Lotto became an integral part of the taxes of 
the state, and as such remained until the abo- 
lition of the temporal power. This Italian male- 
diction passed from the land of its origin into 
other countries, and the famous Casanova, when 
he went to France, proposed to M. de Boulogne, 
Comptroller of the Finances, that he should intro- 
duce the Lotto in that country. The novelty of 
the matter attracted the French, and at the first 
extraction there was produced a net profit of 
600,000,000 francs. It is, however, to be seen 
that the French did not believe much in the 
Lotto, for in 1%89 it did not render more than 
9,000,000 francs a year to the state. The game 
of Lotto was violently condemned by the Con- 
stitutional Assembly, and, in fact, Talleyrand 
himself wrote a pamphlet against it. In 1793, 
although France was at the time in financial diffi- 
culties, the Convention abolished the Lotto. The 
Consulate reinstated it, the Empire retained it, 
and so did the Bourbons. The Liberal party in 
the Chamber of Deputies, from the year 1827 on- 
ward, annually demanded the abolition of the 
Lotterie de France ; and in 1836 it was definitely 
abolished forever. 

It is necessary to distinguish between Lotto 
and Lotteries. The latter, less immoral, are also 
an Italian institution, and were carried into 
France by Catherine de’ Medici when she wedded 
the Dauphin.—Jllustrated London News. 
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By HERBERT PIERSON. 


~:ROM Bologna nearly to the 
sea at Rimini stretches 
the old Hmilian Way. 
Built in a straight line, 
like so many of the 
old Roman roads, it is 
still the main artery of 
travel through the fer- 
tile plains of the prov- 
=. ince of the Romagna. 
—=- Tt isa land, too, where 
historic memories are 
as plentiful as the fruit 
bending with its bur- 
den the branches in its orchards ; one where the 
realities of to-day merge into the mists of antiq- 
uity, as the groves, flowers and fields close at hand 
melt imperceptibly into the blue shadows of the 
Apennines and Euganean Hills. Once it had its 
share of wars and tyrants, for all the peninsula was 
full of them, and more than one page of its annals 
is stained with blood or scorched with fire; but it 
is hard to believe it now, for the sword is turned 
into the pruning hook, and a sleepy Arcadia rests 
upon extinct volcanoes. Away from the beaten 
tracks of the tourist hurrying to Venice, Florence 
or Rome, it is like a quiet bay shaded by ancient 
trees, placid as a lake, drowsy with the hum of 
insects and fragrant with the odor of wild flow- 
ers, while just beyond the great sleepless river 
of the Po surges on to the sea, rushing and foam- 
ing on its course with crashing of waters and 
dashing spray. 

Once out of Bologna, on the old Roman road, 
every step you take is like going a year backward 
in the path of time. You pass, not into the land 
of dreams, but into a world quite as real as the 
one you have left, or a little more so, since it is the 
one about you. And, after all, except to our own 
personal little selves, there is not much difference. 


The modern things of to-day are the antiquities 
of to-morrow, and the tomb of our wonderful 
present is nearly ready in the great graveyard of 
time. 

The modern note which jars so harshly upon 
the harmony of medievalism in Bologna is lost 
more and more in the distance. The little com- 
monplace gentleman in high hat and swallowtail 
coat vanishes in the crowd of courtiers, and all 
one sees are vague masses of tile roofs below the 
clustering shapes of tower and spire. It requires 
no effort of the imagination to believe that at the 
very moment Hensius is captive in the palace of 
the Podesta, or the quarrelsome nobles are still 
struggling in their endless warfare. 

The old road is very lively for its years ; crowds 
of peasants, wearing their coats over one shoulder, 
go plodding along on foot as though all eternity 
was before them, or ride in primitive carts drawn 
by cream-colored, philosophic-looking oxen. Such 
carts, too—wooden boxes on wheels heavy as mill- 
stones, built for all time, older many times than 
their owners, the heirlooms of numberless gen- 
erations gone and yet to come; such vehicles, per- 
haps, as Cesar saw when he crossed the Rubicon, 
just such as Virgil knew or Cincinnatus had in his 
barnyard the day the Roman envoys found him in 
the fields. 

Corpo di Bacco! Here comes Pietro with his 
load of fruit for the market. You know Pietro, 
who came within three numbers of the great prize 
in the lottery. There’s Beppo, Giovanni, and 
Francesco, too—fine athletic fellows who, people 
say, prefer a game of bowls to tilling the fields, 
and are all suitors for the hand of Rita, old Pie- 
tro’s daughter, who is coming into all his money 
one of these days. Rita is lovely as the snow- 
white cheeses she makes, sweetened, say they, by 
a glance of her eyes. See, she is there, too, on 
her way to sell them! She has them in the 
basket, covered with cool green leaves, 
every one a gem, a delight. 

But soon our friends grow fewer, and 
the Via Amilia lonelier. Only from time 
to time solitary travelers or little groups 
emerge from the numberless lanes that 
branch in all directions from the main 
thoroughfare. Little quiet byways, they 
are like tree-shaded brooks joining the 
great river—rippling brooks with hedge- 
grown banks winding in among the hills 
and orchards, where you will come upon 
shepherdesses tending their flocks in all the 
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dreamy state of beatific idleness that belongs to 
the profession. ‘Then come vast golden seas of 
waving grain, where the gold is set with precious 
gems, with ruby poppies and sapphire cornflow- 
ers, about the dark-green orchard islands of olive 
and fruit trees. 

Not the ordinary, commonplace orchards of 
commerce are these, but festal groves of Ceres, 
such as might hide her temple, decked with fes- 
toons of grapevine from tree to tree. Groves of 
grave and serious olive trees appear twisted into 
all sorts of rheumatic shapes—mossy old Druids 
of the fields, old inhabitants of the woods whose 
memory goes back to times immemorial, and who 
shake their hoary heads in the passing breeze 
over the degeneracy of the times ; wise old fellows 
clad in garments of dull gray green, sober-hued as 
befits their years. : 

Little stucco-walled farmhouses with tile roofs 
and wide projecting eaves are dotted about, sur- 
rounded by their haystacks and barns, like hens 
with their brocds under their wings, or cluster 
about a church in little villages. They look 
better from a distance, these wayside towns, all 
with a certain sameness about them, with a big 
open square in the middle named after Victor 
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PILGRIMAGE TO A HOLY SHRINE. 


Emmanuel, arcades around, cafés, and shops for 
the lowlier kinds of bric-d-brac, rusty metals, 
cracked pots and old clothes. A huge barnlike 
church opens off one side of the square, always 
with rows of tawdry chapels showing the Javish 
taste of modern Italy in stacks of artificial flowers 
and gilt paper ; always with tremulous old women 


telling their beads, knitting, or steeped in reverie 
like ancient owls. 


But the café — plentiful as 
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leaves in Vallombrosa —the temple of pure de- 
light to our friend the peasant—who shall sing thy 
praises aright, O pleasant loafing place of leisure, 
the forum of opinion, of exchange of ideas, the 
rostrum of politics and the shrine of gossip ? 
Come, we will go into one. We have dined on 
roast kid, macaroni, cheese and fruit; a cup of 
black coffee will just add the finishing touch to 
the banquet. Pst ! Cameriere, two cups of coffee, 
I pray you, and let them be boiling! We shall 
get them if we can ever make him hear in the 
babel of voices and mist of smoke. Ah! he has 
heard ; there he comes with the little pots and 
basket of varied cakes, sugared and plain. See 
how deftly he handles his burden, twisting in 
and out among the gesticulating arms of excited 
speakers, who are denouncing all the many shades 
of politics except their own. Crops, the ministry, 
women—these are the themes, not discussed in a 
bloodless Northern way, but with all the luxuri- 
ance of gesture that belongs to the South, where 
love and hate are hot as the sunshine, and grow 
as quickly in their nature as the running vines of 
the fields. Ilere, in the excitement of dispute, 
we get a glimpse of the quickly inflammable nature 
of the Latin races—a little of the same spirit 
that lingers about more than one of the places we 
sec. There was that lady at Faenza, for instance, 
Francesca Bentivoglio by name, who had more or 
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less reason to feel dissatisfied with her hus- 
band. She took steps to get rid of him by 
hiring four cutthroats to do the job, with 
that direct manner of attaining an object 
brought to such perfection in the ‘‘ good 
old times.” But Galleoto, proving more 
difficult than the four gentlemen expected, 
was in fact rapidly getting the best of 
them, if his better half had not come to 
their assistance and dispatched him _her- 
self. History does not state whether she 
was allowed a rebate on the stipulated 
price; it is only known that Lorenzo de’ 
Medici became interested in the charming 
creature, and finally secured her release 
from prison, where the unappreciative 
Faentines had kept her. There was Cathe- 
rine Sforza, too, another exponent of wom- 
an’s rights in the “halcyon days of old.” 
Her husband had been killed by his own 
officers while at dinner, his body thrown 
out of the window, and dragged, like Hec- 
tor’s, around the walls, while Catherine and 
her children were made prisoners. The 
obstinate commander refusing to give up 
the citadel until commanded to do so by 
Catherine, she was allowed to enter the 
gates, leaving her children as hostages. No 
sooner was she in than she gave orders to fire upon 
the insurgents. Mounting the ramparts, she cried 
to them: “If you kill my children, I have a son 
at Imola who will grow up to avenge so execrable 
an act.” And the people, be it recorded, re- 
spected her courage and did not execute the 
threat. 

Some crumbling ruins of the citadel remain 
to represent old Faenza, shaded with huge trees. 
Wide roads and pleasure places of the citizens 
surround the walls. But to me the chief interest 
about the city was that it was the home of faience, 
the mother of majolica, that has carried its name 
further and given it more lasting renown than 
any number of battles. I was particularly anxious 
to see it made at the original factory. 

I only received the vaguest sort of directions 
how to reach it. I found out, indeed, that noth- 
ing definite was possible in the labyrinth of lanes 
in which I was soon entangled after leaving the 
city gate. They twist and turn in the most aim- 
less way imaginuble. They lead the way forward 
in no haste, against which they are a continuous 
and successful protest. They loiter in the shade 
and cross little streams repeatedly, as though re- 
luctant to be gone. There is a Rubicon or two 
among the latter, for the country is well supplied, 
and you may choose among a dozen or so, each 
one the only real or authentic. 
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When Cesar and his legions did ford the his- 
toric stream, whichever it was, I am sure the 
shore was fringed with washerwomen maltreating 
clothes just as they do to-day, in everything from 
a puddle to a lake, the whole country over. Like 
great aquatic birds they line the shore of every 
water course, in a labor that seems to be lifelong, 
without end or beginning. It was once a prob- 
lem to me, since there was such an infinite amount 
of cleaning going on, why there was so much 
doubtful linen to be seen, and some about which 
there was no doubt at all. But in the Romagna 
I found the solution to the enigma, for I felt cer- 
tain, after such treatment as the unfortunate 
clothes were subjected to, only the most robust 
survive the first washing. Such beating with 
clubs, mauling, wringing and rubbing would be 
enough to try the constitution of sheet iron. 

Yet it is to these water nymphs that I owe my 
being able to extricate myself from the labyrinth 
and find the pottery at last. Even then I had 
my doubts whether I had found the place, so dif- 
ferent it was from what I expected, or what pre- 
vious knowledge of such places had taught me to 
conceive. 

There, instead of tall chimneys vomiting black 
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smoke, and huge, ugly, shapeless buildings, was 
what seemed a Palladian villa with a great pil- 
lared portico facing a tangled garden. At one 
side was a clump of ilex trees where the cicadas 
were making all the noise that was to be heard. 
It seemed altogether more like the home of gen- 
tlemen in powdered wigs and ladies in brocades 
than just a plain factory. Yet a factory with 
centuries of life behind it has a right, I suppose, 
to be different from an ordinary parvenu, and 
the aristocratic repose of this one seemed quite 
appropriate. The same quiet pervaded all the 
rooms where the workmen silently, and, be it con- 
fessed, slowly worked the clay through various 
stages to the perfected article. Altogether the 
craftsman seemed rather an artist in his studio 
than merely a “hand” in a factory. It was all 
very unprogressive and pleasant, and I am sure 
the work in the end did not suffer, for it is as 
near the conditions under which the fine old 
ware was made as is possible, and that is the 
model of all they do. 

Leaving Forli, the Catherine city, I put my 
guidebook away, for it refused to have anything 
to say regarding the insignificant places I was go- 
ing through; and let me confess in my ingratitude 
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I was glad of it. It gave me a sense of independ- 
ence, of absolute freedom, not to have my time 
ordered by a tyrant in red cloth, that garrulous 
cicerone always sticking in its opinions and tell- 
ing you what to see and , 

admire. For a guide- 
book leaves nothing to 
chance. Everything is as 
regulated as a time table, 
and you feel like a ma- 
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chine, worked by another power than your own. 
Looking for what you are told to observe, you 
never know how much has escaped you till you 
have tried travel with no outside assistance. 

So from Forli to Rimini lay for me an undis- 
covered country, an untrodden wild, where, for all 
I knew, like Don Quixote, I might find myself 
“‘up to the neck in adventures”; where, at the 
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worst, what I saw one moment would be suc- 
ceeded the next by something else, to which pre- 
vious knowledge gave me no clew, and that, too, in 
all the glamour of discovery. Yet, looking back, I 


am obliged to confess that no wonderful advent- 
ures fell to my lot. My captive princesses were 
only peasant women, and the giants only wind- 
mills. But at the time nothing would have con- 
vinced me of this ; for who can be expected to pre- 
serve a fine sense of descrimination between fact 
and fancy, where nature, art and history combine 
to mix them? and who wishes to? Who cares if 
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the people be woefully ignorant, superstitious and 
childish in their pleasures and sorrows? ‘Tell 
me, O wisest of wise philosophers, can all the 
knowledge of men or gods improve that peasant 
girl that passed us carrying her basket of grapes 
on her head ? Have you discovered any font of 
learning that shall make her more the personifica- 
tion of the figures of Phidias, with that grand 
freedom of motion that belongs to untrammeled 
nature? Is there any color made from gas tar 
or other pleasant scientific things 
that can match the dark lustrous 
brilliance of her eyes, or the clear 
ivory brown of her face, and the 
roses of her cheeks like the sun- 
kissed side of a pomegranate ? And 
superstitious, too. Come, let us go 
up by that little church on the hill. 
There is a pilgrimage to-day in 
honor of some local saint whose 
fame hardly reaches to the next 
village. There is the procession of 
priests and acolytes, with banners, 
coming out of the little overwhite- 
washed church. See all of the peo- 
ple kneel in the dust as the benevo- 
lent-looking old man gives the bene- 
diction. How like a bouquet of 
gorgeous flowers the gay handker- 
chiefs look! Do you think they 
would be any better off if all this 
were wiped out of their lives, and 
you could change them from a 
childlike belief in everything to a 
philosophic belief in nothing ? They 
are children, I grant you, for they 
are pleased with little aud content 
with less, but children of playtime, 
roamers of green woods and pleasant 
fields, playing through existence 
amid fruits and flowers, garlanded 
vines and shady orchards. Their 
world is bounded by the distant 


hills and the deep-blue, arching sky, where their 
patron saints watch like parents over them, to 
protect and help them. 

In a part of the country most untrodden by 
tourists I made my home for awhile with the 
peasants. I was, I believe, the first ‘‘ Americano ” 
the natives had ever beheld, and no explorer in 
the heart of the dark continent could be an object 
of more curiosity and questioning. It was a low, 
two-storied house, stucco-covered, and had by its 
side an oven almost as big as itself. A barn stood 
at a little distance, and some haystacks with roofs 
supported by piers of masonry. The chief room 
was large, square and dark. The floor was cov- 
ered with tiles, and in one corner was a large chim- 
ney jutting forward into the room over a sort of 
platform on which generally stood little pots over 
diminutive charcoal fires. In one corner was a 
sort of shrine, consisting of a gaudy chromo of the 
‘* Madonna,” with two vases of artificial flowers 
and adim lamp, scarcely more than a spark, burn- 
ing before it. A variety of pots decorated the 
shelves, and strings of onions and peppers hung 
in festoons from the black rafters of the ceiling. 
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But the gem of art in the whole scheme of interior 
decoration was a large, crude-colored chromo of 
a young woman with a vacant smile on her wooden 
face, dressed in the peculiarly barbarous fashion 
of the sixties, bearing below the legend: ‘‘ The 
Belle of New York.” Bad as it was, outrageous 
libel though I knew it to be, I could not but feel 
friendly to that picture from the moment I saw 
it, for our cases had so much in common. Both 
of us were strangers in an alien land; both were 
living among the peasants of the Romagna—I for 
a few days, but she for all time; to say nothing of 
the fact that we both enjoyed something of the 
distinction that belongs to freaks. 

So much for the mise en scene; now for the 
characters of the play. Enter from the “left 
upper entrance” Maddalena, the lady of the 
house. She is not a vision of beauty, nor of 
youth. There is no necessity of searching the 
dictionary for adjectives fit to describe the Titian- 
esque shadows of her red-gold hair, nor the fath- 
omless depths of her wonderful eyes. She has 
left her youth behind her a good many years ago, 
but not her good nature nor cheerfulness. ‘Time 
has not only robbed her of her good looks, but 
has withered her like the flowers to which she was 
compared—wrinkled her like sun-dried fruit, till 
she looks like one of Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Parcee ” 
listening to a joke. Yet she is a cheery old body, 
who, if she regrets the halcyon period of love and 
beauty, does not showit. She will, if the weather 
be at all chilly, always have her.‘‘scaldino” in her 
hands—an earthen pot filled with charcoal, a sort 
of portable domestic hearth so dear to Italians. 
Enter Giacomo, the husband, from the fields, 
where he has been plowing in his shirt sleeves, 
with a battered, unpicturesque hat on his head. 
JTe will show you that plow, if you wish, and be 
quite surprised if you laugh at its shape, so 
archaic in its construction, with its wheels and 
other queer parts. It answers its purpose, and 
his father and grandfather found it good enough ; 
what more does a man want? It doesn’t do much 
more than scratch the ground, to be sure, but 
that is all that is necessary in this country, where 
you only ‘‘ tickle the soil and it laughs with the 
harvest.” 

Giacomo has none of the attributes usually 
given a Greek god and an Italian, if one wants 
to describe one with a romantic color. He does 
not play the guitar nor the mandolin most of the 
time, like the conventional Italian of romance. 
He is, on the contrary, a quiet, puckered-up little 
man, as harmless as the lizards who live in such 
numbers about ; but he is very wise. One does 
not live so long, he will tell you, without getting 
an idea now and then. 
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But come to dinner, which Maddalena an- 
nounces. ‘‘ Pronto!’ First comes the minestra. 
This may be a soup or some sort of macaroni, 
but in either case ‘‘ werry fillin’” and solid. Then 
we have a piece of boiled meat ; so, having taken 
the edge off our appetite, we shall not be too ex- 
travagant in patronizing the “stuffato di manzo,” 
a stew of beef with a rich, thick, red-brown gravy, 
the height of luxury, and only to be eaten of 
sparingly. We will have some of the sweet, 
round white cheeses, too, each reposing on a 
grape leaf—such cheeses as Maddalena will tell 
you are not to be found in any place in the world 
but here, and nowhere quite as good as those 
made by her. Kat heartily of them and praise 
them with all the extravagance you can muster, 
for she is watching and waiting for it, and this 
will prove a short cut to her good graces. Then 
a dish of fruit will top off your repast. And if 
you are not satisfied, or don’t like the fare, you 
should not come into the Romagna, for it will be 
strange indeed if you find any other. 

Many were the informal receptions I held of an 
evening, either in the long twilight outside the 
house or in the darker twilight made by the single 
twinkling spark of an oil lamp inside, showing me 
my guests only faintly in Rembrandt effects, while 
through the open windows came the voices of the 
children at the wayside shrine singing the Litany 
of the Saints, making a sort of running accom- 
paniment to the questions and my answers. 

All my visitors were haunted with a desire to 
know about America. Some of their relatives 
had already gone, as had my hostess’s grandsons, 
which accounted for the “ Belle of New York.” 
Their geography was vague, and it is needJess to 
say it was like reasoning with the wind to try 
and explain that North and South America were 
different places. <‘‘ Tell me,” one would say, ‘‘is 
the climate of Buenos Ayres anything like ours »”’ 
or, ‘‘Ig it true they need many men on the rail- 
roads of Brazil? What! New York is not in 
Brazil ? Ah, true—it is Feeladelfeeah that is 
there !” Giacomo, from having so much more 
chance to ask questions, was filled with wisdom 
on the subject. It was the funniest thing imag- 
inable to see the expression of undisguised con- 
tempt with which he demolished some timid ques- 
tioner, though he might have asked the same 
thing not an hour before. We always parted early, 
somewhat to my relief, with a chorus of wishes 
for ‘‘ good repose,” and a most ‘ felicitous 
night.” My guests, I doubt not, went to dream 
of a wonderful land where money grew on every 
bush and life was one continuous feast day. 

There was a certain amount of sameness about 
life here, it must be confessed, particularly after 
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the novelty was gone, or until I discovered the 
endless variety afforded to existence by my 
mountain. It lay at no great distance from the 
house, and I soon came to have a certain sense 
of affection and proprietorship regarding it. No 
view from any place was equal to the one from 
its summit, I told myself at the time over and 
over again, and even now I am not quite certain 
I was wrong. Below me, spread out like a map, 
was the plain of multicolored patchwork —a 
Joseph’s coat in landscape, a colossal tapestry of 
nature, yellow, brown, red, green and purple— 
while off to the east, joining the sky at no defin- 
able point, was the Adriatic, a sea of sparkling 
sapphire. There were the distant mountains, im- 
material as mists, as blue-shadowed as ever Turner 
imagined, like ghosts of eternal hills borrowed 
from dreams, and the cities dotted about, Rimini, 
Ravenna, Ferrara, each with its distinct person- 
ality, over which linger like vague echoes the 
stories of their past. 

Then, for variety, in a sort of theosophic way I 
would let my fancy loose, and turning back the 
leaves of time, visit some of those places in imagina- 
tion, peopling the streets with phantoms of the great 
ones that I knew so much better than the actual 
inhabitants. I passed with the legions of Cesar 
into Rimini to the sound of clashing armor and 
shouts of the soldiers; I listened while the great 
captain harangued them in the forum; or saw 
Francesca come out of the castle of the Malates- 
tas, a building grim and stern as the unrelenting 
members of the house whose vengeance was soon 
to overtake her, and by it place her on a pedestal 
among the unforgotten. Or to Ravenna, where 
pictures of warring creeds and changing people 
come and go as the tide of Roman rule recedes 
before the overwhelming torrent of the barbarian, 
and mediaval culture builds upon the ruins of 
both, as the dark-green trees of the pine forest 
stand where once the Roman galleys rode at 
anchor in the harbor of Classis. 

All this was highly enjoyable, but after a time 
I suddenly found that I was tired of it and was 
already pining for a change. The desire for 
change had come, against whose commands there 
was no questioning. The demon that drives us 
on, like the voice in the fable of the Wandering 
Jew, had followed me into my Arcadia, and there 
was no help for it. So I said one night, “I will 
go to-morrow,” really believing it was a conclu- 
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sion I had arrivéd at unassisted. The spirits that 
dwell in every wood and glade tried to make me 
change my resolve as I went about that evening 
saying good-by to all my friends, my mountain, 
the brook down the lane, the olive trees, and the 
rest, who had become very dear to me, perhaps be- 
cause they could not ask questions. But I was 
not to be changed by anything, and the next day 
I was at Rimini. 

It was a great contrast to my recent pastoral 
existence, coming into the old city of the Mala- 
testas on market day. All the narrow streets were 
crowded with hurrying people of every age and 
condition. The women with gay handkerchiefs 
on their heads, that gave an oriental touch of 
color to the moving picture ; fishermen and fish- 
erwomen—a new feature to me—at every turn, 
carrying huge baskets, and screaming at the top 
of their voices. Every street I turned into seemed 
to be more thronged, until in the great square (ot 
Victor Emmanuel, of course) the crowd was one 
dense, wriggling, screeching mass. Above them, 
in his chair, the statue of an old Pope in the at- 
titude of blessing looked down benignantly, but 
they paid him no attention. Some distance be- 
yond is the old arch of Augustus spanning the 
street. This, and his bridge, are the oldest inhab- 
itants of the place. Very sociable they always 
seemed to me. There was none of that exclusive- 
ness that some ruins affect—getiing on the top of 
crags, or withdrawing ‘‘far from the madding 
crowd ” into thickets and swamps. ‘These of Ri- 
mini have nothing of that about them. They 
share in the life of the people, listen to the same 
old jokes, as enduring as themselves, and form a 
part in everyday existence the same as always, 
but what their opinions are we never know. Still, 
I think, if there were a way of finding out, they 
would agree with me in saying that there are just 
as many pretty girls in Rimini now as ever there 
were. At least there are a great many; different, 
too, from the ordinary product of the country 
around. So, too, the old women are perhaps 
uglier, and the average is struck somehow. That 
is all [am in a position to state concerning them ; 
and I feel that I may be doing them an injustice 
in repeating what was said by an acquaintance of 
mine there in answer to my expressed admiration. 
“« Yes,” said he, ‘‘ the outside of the house is very 
beautiful, but the rooms are unfurnished—entirely 
unfurnished !” 
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A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


, ay “HE doctor’s waiting room 

was full of people—men 
and women, of all ages and 
conditions, meeting there 
on a common ground of 
need. The short winter 
day had already begun to 
wane. Now and then a 
black servant appeared at 
the door, and the patients, one after another, were 
conducted to an adjoining office. Most of the 
consultations were brief. Presently one woman 
only was left in the waiting room—the latest ar- 
rival, and consequently the last to be summoned 
to the doctor’s presence. Absorbed in her own 
thoughts, she had been sitting in a quiet corner 
awaiting her turn, and seemingly unconscious of 
the strangers about her. Now the black servant 
beckoned from the doorway, and she arose quickly 
and followed him. 

Hume was standing at his office table as this 
last patient entered. At sight of her he uttered 
an exclamation. 

“You are now so well known,” she said, ‘ that 
I had little difficulty in finding you. I hope you 
remember me, Dr. Hume. I have met with one 
rebuff to-day, and I do not think I could bear an- 
other.” 

“‘Remember the sailor girl whom I shot at 
Cape Desolation !” he answered, grasping her two 
hands warmly. ‘‘ By no possibility could I forget 
you. When did you leave the cape? Are you 
staying in the city ?” And then, with a thrill of 
apprehension, ‘‘May I ask what bronght you 
here ?” 

“* Ask any question you like,” she answered, al- 
lowing him to lead her toachair. ‘J reached 
Boston yesterday. You see,” with a poor shadow 
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of asmile, “that I have lost no time in looking 
you up.” 

“*T can guess your errand,” he said, kindly, his 
professional glance directed to the shadows under 
her tired dark eyes, the hollows in her pale cheek ; 
**you are }!1—you wish to consult me——” 

‘*Not ior myself—oh, no!’ she interrupted ; 
‘IT have, perhaps, lost flesh and color of late, but 
I am strong and well. I come to you on behalf 
of another person—you cannot have forgotten 
him—Andy Gaff.” 

He gave a start of dismay. 

‘Andy! Is that poor wretch still alive ?” and 
his tone seemed to imply that the contrary news 
would not have been unwelcome. 

‘* He is alive, and in his usual health,” she an- 
swered, gravely. ‘‘ Martha Bray has charge of 
him. I left the two at a hotel to which I was di- 
rected yesterday.” 

“What!” cried Hume, aghast ; “the fellow is 
not here—here—in this city ?” 

“‘Certainly. Uncle Caleb and I talked the 
matter over, and concluded that it would be best 
to bring him directly to you.” 

“To me? And for what purpose ?” 

‘That you might examine his head, and do 
something to restore his mental power.” 

Hume smiled. 

«Now, you are talking of the impossible, Miss 
Hillyer. Let me remind you that I was never 
able to learn anything about poor Andy’s head. 
Remember t':e mystery that was made of him at 
Cape Desolation.” 

A great sadness fell on her pale, earnest face. 
Fretting for Rose had left traces upon her, but 
she was even handsomer than of old. 

««Do not suppose, Dr. Hume,” she said, ‘‘ that I 
was foolish enough to come here, expecting to 
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conceal any part of Andy’s story from you. By a 
tacit agreement the cape folks refused to talk 
upon such an unpleasant subject, and we at the 
cove, out of consideration for Rose, remained 
equally silent. The Hillyers and their misfort- 
unes were always respected at the cape.” 

He bowed. 

‘Tam not seeking to pry into family secrets ; 
but if you wish me to treat Andy, I must, first of 
all, know the facts of the case.” 

“T understand. It will hurt no one now to tell 
the story. Rose ”—and a spasm of pain crossed 
her handsome face —‘‘ Rose no longer cares.” 

He bit his lip. 

‘*Have you ever heard from Rose since the 
night you defended me at the fishhouse ?” 

“Once only. She sent money, and told us 
that she had found friends, and would not come 
back to the cape.” 

«* And have you any clew to her present where- 
abouts ?” 

She hesitated, but only for an instant. 

‘“‘T have seen Rose this very day, Dr. Hume,” 
she replied. 

He started. 

** Where ?” 

“‘On my way to this place. She, with two 
ladies, was just entering a carriage. I called her 
by name. Perhaps I should not have done that ; 
but my joy was so great, I could not help it. Part 
of my purpose in coming to Boston was to ask 
your aid in looking for Rose. I could not endure 
her silence longer, you see. I told Uncle Caleb 
that I must fare forth and find her. So when we 
two met to-day I cried, ‘Rose ! Rose!’ She looked 
me full in the eyes, and denied that she ever knew 
me! Yet it was Rose, all the same—I swear to 
you it was Rose, and no other !” 

He did not need to be told who the two ladies 
were. Had he not encountered them in Dom- 
burg’s studio that very afternoon ? 

‘*Miss Hillyer, you are in luck,” said ILume, 
dryly. 

“Yes,” she nodded ; “I did not think to find 
Rose so soon. She must be living in this city, 
and with rich and important people—perhaps the 
very ladies who were with her in the carriage. Of 
one thing Iam certain: she knew me, even as I 
knew her. Was she ashamed of my shabby clothes, 
do you think ?—afraid to recognize a common 
person before her grand companions ?” 

He looked embarrassed. 

“‘Don’t ask me, Miss Hillyer. I could not at- 
tempt to answer the question. Did you—Heaven 
above !—did you tell her that you had brought 
Andy Gaff with you from the cape ?” 


“‘Howcould 1? She gave me no chance. And 
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would she not have disowned Andy even as she 
did me ?” 

‘I dare say.” 

«Dr. Hume, if Rose has found good fortune I 
am glad, for I love her very, very dearly ; but I 
must know beyond doubt where her home now is 
—who her fine friends are. It is my duty to dis- 
cover that much, is it not ”—her dark eyes search- 
ing his face with an earnestness that made him 
wince —‘‘so that I may take back definite tidings 
to Uncle Caleb ?” 

He bowed assent. 

‘Understand me. Not for worlds would I in- 
trude upon her, or lay a straw in the way of her 
happiness, or bring her to shame by compelling 
her to remember the things that she wishes to 
forget. She hated her life at the cape. She fled 
from it. I will not be the person to force her 
back ; I will never fret or annoy her; but I mast 
find out the truth.” 

He saw that she was resolute. 

“*T can give you, here and now, the informa- 
tion you seek,” he answered. ‘‘I, too, have en- 
countered Rose, and talked with her. She is the 
acknowledged heiress of a childless old widow—a 
woman of great wealth and social importance— 
my own aunt. Once she thought to make me her 
heir (it was before my visit to Cape Desolation), 
but we quarreled and separated. Rose is now in- 
stalled in the place which I left vacant. She 
has become my aunt’s idol, and will inherit her 
fortune.” 

A great light leaped into Bess Hillyer’s face. 

“*Qh !” she cried, in a tone of unspeakable re- 
lief. ‘*How glad Iam! Rose an heiress ?—this 
is strange, delightful news. All my doubts and 
anxieties are over, Dr. Hume. Your aunt must 
be wonderfully kind and good. May I ask her 
name ?” 

Quite unconscious of the bomb he was throw- 
ing, Hume answered : 

“Ellicott. And now your cousin is not called 
Rose, but Mignon.” 

The sailor girl sat as if stupefied. Perhaps the 
waning light deceived Hume, but her handsome 
face seemed suddenly to take the hue of ashes. 

“© Bllicott ?” 

“Yes. Her only son was killed a few years 
ago, and since that time she has been looking 
about for an heir. Mind, I do not attempt to 
explain how she happened to fix upon Rose—I 
have no idea of the way in which her acquaint- 
ance with the girl began. But report says that 
your cousin claims to be some distant connection 
of Mrs. Ellicott’s long-dead husband.” 

She did not answer. He wondered at her queer, 
rigid look. 
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«« If you wish,” he went on, gently, ‘‘I can easily 
set afoot such inquiries as will solve the mystery. 
You need not be told that my own position is pe- 
culiar—that it forbids me to manifest distrust, or 
undue curiosity concerning my aunt’s chosen 
heiress.” 

She bowed assent. In the sailor girl’s mind a 
dark suspicion had expanded into certainty. Of 
a sudden all things became clear to her—she un- 
derstood the full measure of Rose’s treachery. 
Hume waited a little, and presently, in a clear, 
steady voice, Bess spoke : 

“Do not make any inquiries because of me, 
Dr. Hume. Ido not wish it. My mind is now 
at rest. You have told me enough—I am quite 
satisfied. It cannot matter how Rose chanced to 
find her benefactress. I can only say that I re- 
joice in her good fortune—though she will never 
know it—I rejoice! Remember that I said this 
to you. Not for worlds would I take from her 
the smallest portion of what she has won—let her 
have it—let her keep it! I will never willingly 
cross her path again. She may forget that I ex- 
ist, if she will. I renounce all right, all claim in 
her favor—I will never reproach her, even in my 
heart——” 

She stopped abruptly. 

«You must not mind me, Dr. Hume,” she 
stammered. ‘‘I am perplexed and disturbed—I 
do not quite know what I say.” 

«‘Let us return to the subject of Andy Gaff,” 
he answered, kindly. 

She composed herself at once. No living creat- 
ure should ever know what Rose had done—she 
would never, never betray her ! 

«* Andy ?” she said. ‘Oh, yes. When he came 
a-wooing Rose his name was André Gautier, but 
the cape folks soon corrupted it to suit them- 
selves. It was too difficult for their tongues to 
master. So they called him Andy Gaff, and we at 
Hillyer’s Cove accepted the change without re- 
monstrance. So little did we care for him,” bit- 
terly, ‘‘we did not even attempt to preserve his 
name ! 

“¢ His first visit to Cape Desolation was made in 
a steam yacht with some wild young comrades. 
By chance he met Rose, one night, in the tomb 
of the Hillyers—you remember where it stands— 
on the road betwixt the village and Uncle Caleb’s 
cottage ?” 

Hume nodded. 

“© Rose hid there to frighten me—the tomb was 
falling to decay, and workmen had begun to re- 
pair it—she looked upon the stranger and was 
lost. Iam sure the pair loved each other at sight. 
Their sudden passion alarmed both Uncle Caleb 
and myself. In vain we begged Rose to wait a 
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little—to do nothing rash. André gave only a 
meagre account of himself, and told us frankly 
that we must not question him—at some future 
time he would tell us everything. Yet the poor 
child felt no misgivings. Her lover was young, 
gay, exceedingly handsome. She listened only to 
him. He declared that he must marry her with- 
out delay, and kept his yacht waiting somewhere 
near, while he lingered on at the cove, turning 
her head, and overruling all the objections that 
Uncle Caleb and I could make to the disgracefully 
sudden match. 

‘Rose had many admirers—among others, a 
young fisherman, Dave Grant by name, a surly, 
dangerous fellow, whom André had knocked down 
one night, in a fracas at Berry’s grocery. Grant 
never forgot the blow ; and when he learned that 
Rose had accepted Gautier as her lover his rage 
knew no bounds. He hovered near the cove, 
watching André constantly, and breathing out 
all sorts of threats against him. But the loyers 
only laughed ; and as Grant was careful to keep 
out of the reach of his successful rival, they gave 
little thought to the man or his jealous rage. 

“As I have already said, André had told us 
next to nothing about himself. But it was plain 
to see that he was by birth and breeding a gentle- 
man—that he belonged in a higher walk of life 
than ours. Rose was dazzled by his evident su- 
periority—his fascinating personality. He said 
that he must return to his native State—Massa- 
chusetts—to arrange certain matters of business, 
after which he would come back to Cape Desola- 
tion and make her his wife. With this promise 
he went away. 

“‘ Do you ask if Rose really loved André Gautier 
at that time? She was but sixteen, vain and 
foolish. He wooed her boldly, determinedly. I 
am sure she would have followed him to the ends 
of the earth. 

«During the two weeks of his absence he wrote 
her tender letters, assuring her of his ardent love, 
and bidding her be ready to marry him as soon as 
he should return to her. To oppose her longer 
was like fighting the wind. She would have her 
own way, whether the end thereof was weal or 
woe. Fourteen days passed, and then André, 
true to his promise, came back to Hillyer’s Cove, 

“Rose welcomed him joyfully. He looked hag- 
gard and anxious, as though some unpleasant 
matter was weighing on his mind. In a grand, 
masterful way he said to Uncle Caleb : 

“©*T must marry Rose to-morrow. Iam called 
abroad, and she shall go with me. Delays are 
dangerous—we cannot afford to waste another 
moment here. For a year at least we will travel 
about the world. Ask no questions now, but when 
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I reach Liverpool] I will send letters of explana- 
tion to you and to my own family. I solemnly 
swear that your niece’s welfare is safe in my hands. 
As the world judges,’ and he laughed in a hard, 
unpleasant way, ‘she is making a good match. 
More than this I cannot say.’ 

“Tt was too late for us to put further obstacles 
in the way of the lovers. A clergyman was called 
from Fairhaven, and the next day André Gautier 
married Rose at the cove cottage. 

“* An hour or two after the ceremony she was in 
the porch with her new-made husband, watching 
the sunset fade away from the sea. I heard her 
say, softly : 

“¢<Tet us walk down to the place where we first 
met, André—the old Hillyer tomb. Repairs are 
over there—to-morrow it will be closed—this is 
our last opportunity, you know.’ 

«©¢ Come, then,’ he answered ; ‘it would be a 
pity not to see the spot once again.’ 

“* And they went off together through the twi- 
light—young, beautiful, happy—yes, for the last 
time in their lives, happy. 

“‘ Well, a little later, Dr. Hume, as I sat alone 
in the porch, I heard a flying step—wild, inco- 
herent cries, and Rose, white as ashes, rushed into 
the garden, screaming : 

«<¢ Qh, he is dead ! 
—there—at the very door of the tomb! He fol- 
lowed us.. Come quickly! André is dead, I tell 
you !—he is dead !’ 

“‘Uncle Caleb called such help as was at hand, 
and we ran to the Hillyer tomb. Oh!’—she 
shuddered, and passed her hand suddenly over 
her eyes —‘‘I shall never forget, Dr. Hume, the 
sight that met us there. André lay stretched on 
the ground, by the tomb door, crushed, bleeding, 
insensible ; and flung down beside him was the 
club which Dave Grant had splintered upon that 
high, handsome head. A piece of wood, in the 
hand of a brutal enemy, made André Gautier the 
creature which you saw at Cape Desolation. As 
for Grant, he fled to the beach, leaped into a boat, 
rowed out into the water, and drowned himself. 
His body was washed up, next morning, at Hill- 
yer’s Cove. Ie probably thought that he had 
killed André, and fear of punishment drove him 
to self-destruction. We carried Rose’s bridegroom 
to the cove, and summoned a doctor. For many 
days he lay unconscious there. When, at last, he 
began to show signs of life, what was left of the 
handsome yachtsman—the devoted lover who was 
to take Rose far away to countries across the sea ? 
A helpless idiot ! 

‘* At first, Rose wept and bewailed her bride- 
groom’s fate, and pitied him with all her heart. 
Had not his love for her been his ruin? But at 


Dave Grant has killed him. 
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length weariness came, then aversion, and then 
loathing. 

“Uncle Caleb and I-determined to keep Andy 
at the cove, and provide for his wants. What 
else could we do? He was helpless, homeless. 
We sent advertisements to Massachusetts news- 
papers, asking his relatives to communicate with 
us, but received no answer. He had never ut- 
tered a word concerning his kindred. We could 
find no letters upon him, no papers and very little 
money. Baggage he had none. In short, all 
clew to his past life seemed lost. After the in- 
juries inflicted upon him by Dave Grant, he was 
like a strange sealed book to us.” 

“Did you ever suspect that André Gautier was 
not his real name ?” asked Hume. 

«‘Often. But there was no proof to sustain my 
suspicions. You know the rest, Dr. Hume. You 
saw Andy at the cove—gentle, harmless, unable to 
recall the past or comprehend the present—capa- 
ble of learning nothing but to mend Uncle Caleb’s 
nets. Yes, from the night of the assault till the 
present moment, the mending of nets is the only 
thing which his poor head has mastered or re- 
tained.” 

She had told the story with composure, but 
Hume, watching her narrowly, “read betwixt the 
lines,” and understood more than she meant to 
convey. What did the sailor girl’s long devotion 
to that wretched Andy Gaff mean, save that two 
women, not one, had loved the handsome, dash- 
ing yachtsman when he first appeared at Cape 
Desolation ? He now understood why she had 
rejected Jack Harold’s honest devotion. 

“*Go on!” entreuted Hume, feeling that there 
was something more to be. said. 

Bess related the story of her own rescue by 
Andy Gaff on the cape cliffs. 

‘‘He knew enough to save my life,” she said, 
wistfully. ‘* Maybe he can be helped, even now. 
At any rate I have brought him to you.” 

The doctor’s face was very grave. 

“‘A stick splintered upon his head !” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Well, where have you left him, Miss 
Hillyer ?” 

She gave the name of a small hotel in a secluded 
part of the city. 

‘*Martha Bray has him in charge,” she said. 
“‘He made little troubie on the journey. He was 
very quiet and gentle, as he always is. Will you 
come and see him soon, Dr. Hume ?” 

TIume took up his hat and overcoat. 

‘*This very moment.” 

“Will you do something toward his restora- 
tion ?” 

He paused with his hand on the door, and 
looked at her, by the dying light. 
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“Suppose, just for a moment, Miss Hillyer, 
that we should find it possible to help this man— 
to readjust the mechanism of thought and mem- 
ory in his brain—would he thank us ?—would he 
take up life again with gratitude or reluctance, do 
you think? Suppose his reckless passion for 
Rose should revive with his dormant faculties ? 
Mind, the thing is not at all probable, but I ask 
you to suppose it—would not André Gautier curse 
God and die when he found himself forsaken, 
deserted, by the very woman to whom he owed his 
frightful misfortune ?” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A GIRL’S TEARS. 


THE wintry moonlight was falling in the long 
avenues of Windmere, and over the bare, frost- 
bitten terraces. Mignon, standing in a low, wide 
window with that white radiance on her brightly 
joyous face, gazed out into the night, and clung 
a little closer to the arm on which she leaned. 

“‘T am so happy, Paget !” she whispered to her 
lover. ‘‘ Yes, I know that I am ¢oo happy.” 

He smiled as he looked down upon her soft, 
childish beauty—to him the most beguiling upon 
earth. 

‘Tt is impossible for you to be too happy,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Little darling, for whom was hap- 
piness made, if not for you? The sadder things 
of life shall never come near you while J have 
power to keep them away.” 

She lifted her face in the moonlight— 


“ Fair, not pale.” 


A half-blown Catherine Mermet rose was in her 
hand ; a faint smile parted her red lips. Her 
eyes wore ® meditative expression. Behind the 
lovers stretched the long hall with a blaze of 
hickory logs on the hearth, and the faint, fine 
shadows of palms along the carved wall. 

‘Tg it really true,” she murmured, ‘that you 
never loved any woman before me? Let me hear 
you say it again, Paget.” 

“Tt is absolutely true,” he replied, with a fer- 
vor that might have laid to rest the darkest 
doubt. ‘‘ You were made for me—I see it now. 
I waited long, lonely years, mateless, restless, and 
at last you came to your lover—ah, you were well 
worth waiting for !” 

She trembled a little in his embrace. Her face, 
silvered over by the moonlight, was like that of 
an angel. What man in his senses could have as- 
sociated the thought of guile with that delicate, 
dainty loveliness ? 

«Tf you ever love me less,” she whispered, ‘it 
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will be time for me to die! 
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He laid his bronzed cheek upon her golden hair. 

‘And if death does not come till I cease to 
love you, Mignon, you may look upon yourself as 
immortal.” , 

“Death is not the only thing that parts haman 
hearts,” she faltered. ‘I might do some wicked 
thing, and make you very angry, Paget—there is 
a stern look about your eyes sometimes that bodes 
ill to evil doers. You might cease to care for me 
altogether—you might despise—detest me, per- 
haps.” 

He kissed the last word passionately from her 
lips. 

“How dare you talk such heresy? Nothing 
could make me despise you! I would as soon 
think of an angel of light doing wickedly as you, 
my little Mignon.” 

« But pe 

«But should the impossible become possible— 
why, I would forgive you, darling—I would hide 
you and your sin together deep down in my heart 
of hearts.” 

He fancied that he was talking to an innocent 


child ; but she who listened was, alas! a woman, 


daring everything, defying everything, to secure 
a forbidden love. Her violet eyes shone like twin 
stars. 

“T will never doubt you again—never !” she 
cried, joyfully. ‘‘I want you to believe that I, 
too, loved for the first time, when I met you in 
your ocean tower. Never before had I known a 
real passion. It was you who awakened my heart, 
and changed the world for me.” 

“« How can I doubt it ?” he answered, ardently. 
«« Why, you are a mere child still—a lily, whose 
petals have hardly unfolded.” 

She had that day been dining at Windmere, 
with Mrs. Ellicott and a few other guests. Din- 
ner was now over. The lovers had slipped away 
for a ¢éte-d-téte in that. moonlit window. From 
the neighboring drawing room came a hum of 
voices, the rattle of coffee cups, an étude of Thal- 
berg. Mignon nestled her golden head against 
her lover’s shoulder, his arm encireled her lissom 
body. 

“My king !” she whispered, proudly, solemnly, 
and he, from the-depths of his adoring heart, re- 
plied : 

‘* Darling—precious darling !” 

At that moment a man entered the hall by the 
main door. It was impossible for him to avoid 
seeing the lovers. As his eyes fell upon them ne 
gave an involuntary start. Paget Fassel, remem- 
bering the secrecy that was supposed to invest his 
engagement, withdrew his arm reluctantly from 
his betrothed. She looked up—grew frightfully 
pale, and dropped the Catherine Mermet rose. 
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“That man !” she gasped. 

“‘It is Aunt Latimer’s physician,” answered 
Fassel, in a low voice. ‘She had a nervous at- 
tack at dinner, and persisted in sending for 
him.” 

Forbearing to glance a second time at the win- 
dow, Nigel Hume ascended the carved stair. 
Aunt Latimer was in her own chamber. He 
presented himself before her, with a countenance 
gloomy, distrait. 

“* You see that I am utterly prostrated to- 
night, doctor,” groaned the old woman, from the 
depths of an invalid chair. ‘‘ My nerves are all 
on edge. I must have something quieting—a 
little chloral would not come amiss. I nearly 
fainted at table.” 

** Now, what is the meaning of all this ?” de- 
manded Hume, kindly, but firmly. 

“* First of all,” said Aunt Latimer, in a feebly 
aggrieved voice, ‘‘ nobody—not even Edith—tells 
me anything in this house. I am supposed to be 
unable to keep a secret. Yet I can see some 
things. I am not altogether imbecile. To-day, 
at dinner, I watched my nephew Paget—Paget, 
whom no woman could ever before subdue. He 
sat next Mignon Hillyer—I saw him look at her. 
Oh! oh!” shaking her head dolefully, ‘‘ that was 
enough. She is charming—she will be a great 
heiress ; but the influence of the Ellicotts upon 
the Fassels is evil—evil. Any second attempt to 
unite the two families will surely bring disaster 
upon usall. I am frightened, Dr. Hume—I am 
torn with presentiments.” ; 

As a sensible man, it was Hume’s duty to laugh 
at this outbreak ; but, unluckily, he had presenti- 
ments of his own, so he only said : 

“Be calm, Mrs. Latimer. You are making 
yourself ill for nothing.” 

‘Ah, doctor, can you wonder that the bare 
thought of another love affair betwixt a Fassel 
and any creature of the Ellicott blood quite un- 
nerves me? Remember Edith’s humiliation—her 
blighted hopes—her broken heart——” 

** Aunt Latimer !” 

From the far end of the room, where she had 
been concealed in shadow, Edith Fassel glided 
quietly forward. Her trailing dinner dress shone 
with a dull blue lustre. In her hair a diamond 
star sparkled like fire. 

«* My heart is not, and never has been, broken,” 
she said, sweetly. ‘‘ When you talk like that, 
you make me feel like a gigantic cheat, dear 
Aunt Latimer.” Her mystic eyes put on a weary 
look. ‘‘It is hard to maintain a falsehood, year 
after year, you know, even when one’s motive is 


good.” 
“« My dear ?” cried Aunt Latimer, helplessly. 
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“Do I not make my meaning plain to yon? [ 
am tired of Lepel Ellicott’s name. I never loved 
him, living or dead. True, I was fond of him in 
a sisterly way, until I discovered what a poor 
weak coward he was—after that I simply despiscd 
him.” ; 

“Edith !” cried Aunt Latimer, in shocked 
amaze, 

She had not once looked at Hume, but, some- 
how, her words seemed directed to some other 
than the old woman in the chair. Her voice 
took a cheerful, almost joyous tone. 

‘“For Mrs. Ellicott’s sake, I have held my 
peace, and let the world think as it would; but 
one grows weary of dissembling—of being al- 
ways misunderstood. ‘The humiliation that Lepel 
brought upon me was not too great a price to pay 
for my escape from him. Had he married me I 
must have been the most miserable of mortals.” 

‘Edith, I am astonished at you !” said poor 
Aunt Latimer. 

She drew a deep breath, as thongh she had 
thrown off some burden. 

“‘T am astonished at myself, Aunt Latimer,” 
she answered, brightly ; ‘‘at my own prolonged 
hypocrisy. Pity for Mrs. Ellicott must be my ex- 
cuse. I feared to speak the truth, lest I should 
open all her old sad wounds.” 

Hume’s heart was beating with suffocating 
strokes. Suddenly she turned her proud, dark 
glance upon him, and with a smile said : 

“Dr. Hume, I wish you would induce your pa- 
tient to come down to the drawing room again, 
and entertain her guests, and forget her forebod- 
ings.” 

He remembered the sight he had seen in the 
hall window, and shook his head. 

“« Mrs. Latimer will do well to remain here for 
the rest of the evening. I will leave her a seda- 
tive.” 

And soon after he turned to go. 

Miss Fassel, standing by her aunt’s chair, 
watched him quietly. 

“‘May I ask you to step outside a moment ?” 
he said, in a low, embarrassed voice. ‘‘I have 
something to tell you which Mrs. Latimer must 
not hear.” 

Without a word she followed him. He closed 
the door on his patient. <A cluster of lights burn- 
ing near showed him the vivid crimson pulsing 
in Miss Fassel’s cheek. 

“*Do not be alarmed,” he said, stiffly. ‘‘Iam 
not going to allude to any past madness of mine.”’ 
Tt was an unfortunate beginning. A woman does 
not like to hear that her sway is a thing of the 
past. Miss Fassel grew a trifle more regal. ‘* It 
is difficult for me to pick my words,” he went on, 
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with studied coldness, ‘‘but you must be warned. 
I beg to ask if your brother is engaged to Miss 
Tlillyer ?” 

She drew back a step. 

‘Tam not at liberty to answer that question, 
Dr. Hume.” . 

«Let us hope that he is not, for Miss Hillyer 
can never marry him.” 

“* And why ?” she asked, coldly. 

«¢ For reasons that have existed for years—good 
and sufficient reasons,” he answered. 

‘* Perhaps you will mention one.” 

“Unfortunately, I cannot !” 

“Ah,” she said, with a faint curl of the lip, 
“you have no friendly feeling for Miss Mugen 
she is your aunt’s heiress !” 

The words were not out when she would fain 
have recalled them. Te grew pale, as though 
she had dealt him a hard thrust. 

«* You dislike me too much to be just,” he said, 
huskily ; ‘but I warn you again—Miss Hillyer 
cannot marry your brother.” 

‘Why do you say this to me? Would it not be 
better to go to Paget, or to Miss Hillyer herself ?” 

«Without doubt — pardon my stupidity,” he 
answered, in a bitter voice; and with a flush of 
anger on his face he went off down the stair. 

The moonlit window was now deserted. ILume, 
inwardly cursing the fate which had entangled 
him with all these people, passed out through the 
entrance door of Windmere, and descended the 
steps to the long driveway. There a slender 
figure, hatless, cloakless, darted from the shelter 
of the nearest tree, and faced him in the moon- 
light—Mignon. 

‘Oh, Dr. Hume,” she said, in sharp appeal, 
** what do you mean to do ?” 

“That is a question which I might, with good 
reason, propound to you,” he replied, sternly. 

She pressed her hand to her heart. 

“©Oh, do not speak so loud! I stole away 
from the drawing room to meet you here, when 
you should come out. Show me a little mercy !” 

«“What mercy are yon showing these Fassels ? 
You owe them some consideration, do you not ? 
They are Mrs. Ellicott’s intimate friends.” 

Her small, childish face was gray with fear. 

“‘T know, and % am very weak, very wicked. 
But answer me one question, Dr. Hume. Did 
you ever love any person with all your heart and 
soul—so dearly, so entirely, that the world seemed 
to hold no other—that nothing else in the wide 
universe was of any importance to you ?” 

He was dumb. 

«“You understand me, I sce. Then give mea 
little time to find out if I am still bound 

“You are still bound !” said Hume, sharply. 
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«Do not doubt it ! Andy Gaff lives, and you are 
his wife.” 

She gave a despairing cry, and the hand which 
had been pressed to her heart fell helplessly at 
her side. Under her feet the frosty pebbles glis- 
tened in the moonlight ; over her uncovered head 
the bare branches of the trees rattled mournfully 
in the wind. 

““You have found out for certain ?” she shud- 
dered. 

“T have found out for certain !” 

** You have seen some one from Cape Desola- 
tion ?” 

“Yes.” 

She trembled, and seemed unable to frame an- 
other question. 

**T cannot, all in a moment,” she murmured, 
faintly, ‘‘ break my own heart and—/is. I must 
have a little preparation—one week—two weeks— 
then I will tell him. But not sooner—oh, not 
sooner ! You will not deny me a short reprieve ?” 

It was Hume’s misfortune that he could never 
feel anything but Cormpeaston for this unhappy 
girl. 

«« You cannot escape from these complications 
without trouble,” he said. ‘* You have allowed 
an honorable man to make love to you. Take my 
advice, and without delay confess everything to 
him, or to Miss Fassel.” 

“©Oh, I cannot!” she answered, in alarm ; 
“not yet—not yet!” and she burst into wild 
weeping. ‘‘ You are like an executioner who 
holds the ax above my neck. I ask your mercy 
for only a fortnight longer — one little fort- 
night !”” 

Like all men, Hume had a horror of woman’s 
tears. 

«You will not listen to reason,” he said, im- 
patiently. ‘* Well, have your way. But remem- 
ber what I told you at the ball. These Fassels are 
nothing to me,” with cold indifference ; “‘ yet, I 
must keep you from dragging their good name in 
the mire. I will remain silent, then, for another 
two weeks—not a day longer. It is the last favor 
I can show you.” 

«IT will ask for nothing more, Dr. Hume,” 
replied, in a queer, stifled voice. 

He stalked away, and left her standing there 
in the moonlight, her face as white as hoar frost, 
but on her lips a wicked little smile of triumph. 


she 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
RESTORED. 
STRETCHED upon a table, in a private operating 
room, lay a man, breathing heavily under the in- 
fluence of ether. 
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By his side stood Nigel Hume, in white gown 
and rubber apron, with some delicate gleaming 
instrument in his hand. Dr. Bellamy and one or 
two assistants were stationed close by, their faces 


full of professional interest. Hume had just re- 
moved from the skull of the man on the table an 
ugly splinter of wood, which for years had been 
pressing on the very stronghold of thought and 
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reason. First to suspect the presence of such a 
substance there, the young fellow had made a 
thorough examination of Andy Gaff, and operated 
with perfect success. 

A deeply depressed bone was deftly raised, the 
wound cleansed, the scalp replaced. Hume stood 
looking thoughtfully down on his patient. 

‘‘ Strange,” he mused, ‘‘ that I, of all men, 
should be selected by a mysterious fate to make 
this discovery !” 

Andy Gaff was consigned to a trained nurse, 
and Hume, true to his kindly nature, hastened to 
inform Bess Hillyer of his successful operation. 

“Behold the confirmation of my suspicions !” 
he said, producing the splinter. ‘‘A club was 
broken over Andy’s head — here is the portion 
which remained in the wound, to work no end of 
mischief. Iam more than curious to know what 
effect its removal will have upon the man. He 
must be kept perfectly quiet for the present, but 
you shall hear news of him continually.” 

* * * * * * 

Hume’s patient slept like a child. During his 
waking hours he was silent, and apparently 
thoughtful, answering his nurse only in mono- 
syllables. When Hume was present his eyes fol- 
lowed the surgeon in a puzzled, astonished way. 

“ He is pulling himself together,” was Hume’s 
inward comment. One day he discovered some- 
thing in Andy’s countenance that made his heart 
beat high. ‘‘ Your head feels better, does it not ?” 
lhe asked, with feigned carelessness. Andy raised 
one hand to the rapidly healing wound. 

«‘T will answer your question by asking an- 
other,” he said, dryly. ‘‘ What is the matter 
with my head ?” 

“Well,” replied Hume, ‘‘you’ve been a trifle 
off, for a space back; and I, Dr. Nigel Hume, 
quite at your service, have had the good luck to 
perform an operation which seems to have re- 
lieved you somewhat.” 

Ah!” 

«‘ This is my house—you are my guest. * Don’t 
disturb yourself in any way. For several reasons 
my interest in you is extraordinary. Strange to 
say, your face seems changing daily before my 
eyes. You now bear a curious resemblance to 
some person that I have seen before, but cannot 
call by name ” 

“Hold on !” interrupted the patient, brusquely ; 
‘is this house of yours in Maine or Massachu- 
setts ?” 

‘Bravo! Your memory is asserting itself. 
You are at the Hub, my dear fellow—in its very 
heart. By and by I will bring an old friend to 
see you, who will tell you everything you wish to 
know.” 
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An hour or two after, the surgeon entered the 
room again, and with him came Bess Hillyer. 
The patient put out his hand in quick recogni- 
tion. 

‘* Bess! Is it you ?” 

“Yes — yes!” she answered, and looked as 
though she was about to faint. 

‘‘Where is Rose ?—where is my wife? In 
Heaven’s name, am I spending my honeymoon 
in the house of this Dr. Hume ?” 

She took his extended hand. Her own trem- 
bled. The months and years which had elapsed 
betwixt his marriage and the present hour were 
as blank to him now. 

“You were married a long time ago,” said 
Bess, gently. ‘‘ Try to think—try to remember 
the day, and what happened, when you went to 
the Hillyer tomb with Rose. Some one was wait- 
ing there Surely you have not forgotten ? 
You received a dreadful blow, and from that 
time to this you have realized nothing.” 

He looked impatiently around. 

‘¢ But Rose—Rose !” he repeated ; ‘‘ where is 
she, I say ?” 

“* Rose is safe and well. You must not agitate 
yourself. By and by we will talk more.” 

When she was outside the door with Hume, 
the latter said, bluntly : 

“You need not think to shield Rose—it is im- 
possible! You must tell Andy everything.” 

“© No, no !” 

« But the duty is imperative—you cannot evade 
it,” he said. 

Something in his tone startled her. 

“« What do you mean ?” 

‘* Rose is in love with another man, who has 
not the smallest suspicion that a being like Andy 
Gaff exists.” 

She made a step backward. 

«« Dr. Hume, can this be true ?” 

“« Unfortunately—yes. ” 

“‘ And the man ?” 

‘‘His name is Fassel. He is a most honorable 
and distinguished gentleman, and I hear that he 
is madly in love with Rose. We, who are familiar 
with her fascinations, cannot doubt it.” 

‘Go to him !” gasped the sailor girl. 
him that Rose is not a free woman. 
must be mad !” 

‘Pardon me,” answered Hume, dryly. “I 
must beg to be excused. Her husband is the 
proper person to interfere. Tell Andy the truth 
—the whole truth. To withhold it now would 
be highly reprehensible.” 

‘You are right,” assented Bess. ‘<I will come 
to-morrow, and bring Martha Bray ;” and she 
went her way, heavy of heart. 


> 


“Warn 
Why, she 
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Hume, obeying an attraction which he could 
not wholly explain, returned to his patient. 

‘“*Andy, have you no relatives ?”’ he asked, 
warily; ‘no friends save the Hillyers ?” 

The face of the patient clouded. 

“How can I tell ?”’ he replied. ‘‘ A man who 
has been dead for years cannot expect to find a 
place again with the living, or to be owned of 
them.” 

“* Strange that no inquiries were made concern- 
ing you at the time of your misfortune—that none 
have been made since that date.” 

“*Not in the least strange—I fixed my affairs 
beforehand.” 

«© You mean——” 

‘«Never mind my meaning now—I would 
rather not explain it.” 

‘© One thing is certain—you have no right to be 
called André Gautier.” 

“* How do you know that ?” 

*‘ Because you are American, and the name 
has an outlandish sound. You probably assumed 
it for some particular occasion.” 

*«T did!” confessed the patient, gloomily ; 
‘*and now I may be forced to keep it till the end 
of my days, as a punishment for my sins.” 

The next morning Bess Hillyer appeared again 
at the door of Andy Gaff’s room. He was re- 
clining in an easy chair, absorbed evidently in 
his own thoughts. Martha Bray, who attended 
her mistress, held up both hands at sight of him. 

«* Whoever would have believed it !” cried the 
cape woman. ‘‘ Why, it’s the very man that first 
came a-courting Rose at Hillyer’s Cove! Gracious 
Lawd ! Mr. Andy ”— her suddenly respectful tone 
telling plainer than words how deeply she was im- 
pressed by his changed appearance—‘‘ you’ve got 
all your old looks back again. I calkerlate you’ll 
never mend nets any more.” 

He motioned Bess to draw nearer. 

“‘Why have you not brought Rose ?” he de- 
manded. ‘ Why are you keeping my wife from 
me? Have I not been mystified enough ?” 

Bess quietly dismissed Martha Bray. The 
twain, thus left together, looked at each other— 
he questioning, she sad but determined. 

“Tam here to tell you everything,” she said, 
«since it is sin for me to keep silent longer.” 

Then, briefly and plainly she set before him all 
the events which had happened since his marriage 
night—his own mental eclipse—the long, dreary 
period when he had mended Caleb’s nets in the 
cottage porch—Hume’s fateful visit to the cape— 
Mrs. Ellicott’s offer of a fortune, and her own 
rejection of the same. 

“« Andy,” she said, ‘‘ you were sitting with us 
at the cottage the day Mrs. Ellicott’s letter ar- 
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rived, and you heard us talking of it, and you 
cried out ‘Go! as though you understood the 
wonderful opportunity that was held out to me. 
Uncle Caleb bade me go, too; but Rose was in 
great trouble—wildly rebellious against her lot— 
and I could not leave her. Oh, you must not be 
hard in your judgment of Rose, nor blame her too 
much! She was desperate—reckless. I wrote 
an answer to Mrs. Ellicott, and gave it to Rose to 
post. I know now that she never sent it. After 
her adventure with Mr. Hume in the boat, she 
made her way, somehow, to my rich kinswoman— 
she took my name—she impersonated me /” 

He had not moved a muscle nor uttered a 
sound. His face was turned away from her, but 
she knew that he was listening intently. 

** Rose is in Mrs. Ellicott’s house to-day,” went 
on Bess. ‘‘ She is to inherit her wealth. I have 
this information from Dr. Hume, who is the 
lady’s nephew, and would have been her heir, 
after the death of Lepel Ellicott, had not some 
unfortunate quarrel separated them. Here are 
the two letters which Rose wrote after her flight.” 

She laid them on Andy’s knee. He took them 
up—read them mechanically. 

“*?Pon my soul,” he said, with a short, mirth. 
less laugh, ‘‘she has played her cards well !” 

«Andy, we must make such excuses as we can 
for her. She was so young, so beautiful, and she 
always longed for wealth and pleasure—to see the 
world.” 

“« Let me grapple with the facts as I find them. 
She has stolen your name, crept into the place 
that belonged to you alone, robbed you of a 
fortune——” 

“©You speak too harshly. From my heart I 
forgive her everything.” 

He stared moodily into space. 

‘And all this pother comes from the death of 
one man—that scoundrel, Lepel Ellicott.” 

‘‘T never heard that he was a scoundrel,” said 
Bess, startled. 

“©Oh, but he was! Surely, Bess, some of the 
fellow’s dishonorable deeds must have reached 
your ears.” 

**You forget that I was a total stranger to the 


Ellicotts, although a remote relative. Even Dr. 
Hume never saw his cousin.” 
‘““No great misfortune that! By the way, 


Bess, why did you not turn me out, after Rose’s 
desertion ? Why did you continue to burden 
yourself with the wretched idiot that she had 
forsaken ?” 

**Uncle Caleb and I could not turn you out. 
We never found you a burden. While we had a 
home, we meant that you should share it. And 
it was well for me,” sadly smiling, “that we 
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never thought of parting with you. Think of 
the night when you saved me on the cliffs.” 

“Did I really do that ?” he asked, thought- 
fully. ‘Then it must have been blind instinct 
which directed me. You were my one friend, 
Bess—in spite of my mental darkness, I suppose 
T somehow recognized the fact. Recall my first 
visit to Hillyer’s Cove—to Caleb’s cottage.” He 
shuddered involuntarily. ‘I felt a strange fore- 
boding of evil at sight of the house that night— 
a sickening disgust, incomprehensible at the time. 
Some supernatural power must have whispered to 
me of my future sufferings there. At any rate, the 
presentiment of ill was most curiously verified.” 

Her handsome face told how deeply she was 
moved. 

‘But now you are yourself again,” 
cheerfully. 

‘© Yes—thanks to you and to Mrs. Ellicott’s 
nephew !” 

When she spoke of the curious letter written 
by Susan Taylor to Captain Ira Berry, Andy made 
no comment whatever — only stared. In undis- 
guised trepidation, Bess hurried on to the final 
disclosure. 
> “Now,” she said, ‘‘ the worst of all remains to 
be told! Rose believes you to be dead—yes, I 
am sure she believes ¢hat /—and—she has found 


she said, 


another lover !” . 
He gave a violent start. 
“You must interfere immediately,” urged 


Bess, in an anxious, troubled voice ; “you must 
save Rose from further sin. It is rumored in the 
city that she is betrothed—this I heard from Dr. 
IIume. I begged him to do something, but he 
refused. He thinks it is your business—not his. 
Do not waste a moment. She will suffer shame, 
exposure, loss; but no alternative is left you— 
Rose must be prevented from working any more 
harm to herself or to others.” 

** Who is the lover ?” he asked, sharply. 

‘*TTis name is Fassel. He is rich and distin- 
guished, and he loves her dearly.” 

Ile uttered an exclamation. 

«You know him ?” cried Bess. 

** Well—a trifle.” 

‘Oh, I am sure something ought to be done 
immediately !” 

‘“*My poor brave Bess, something sali be 
done !” he replied, in a grave, determined voice. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
RETRIBUTION, 
«Tr’s a queer marriage !” muttered Susan T'ay- 
lor, as she stood in her mistress’s dressing room, 
arranging the articles on the toilet table. ‘I 
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like no part of it! Why must it come off three 
days sooner than was first arranged, as though to 
steal a march on some one? What haste, and 
what secrecy! At dawn the ceremony, and be- 
fore other folks are fairly out of bed off start 
these lovers to the ends of the world !” 

A heavy sleet was driving through the street, 
and rapping on the window like living fingers. 
Susan listened a moment, and then continued her 
old habit of muttering audibly the uppermost 
thought of her mind. 

‘It’s her arrangement, and they’re all so be- 
witched about her, they’d do anything she asked, 
and never inquire the reason. I could take my 
oath that there’s some wickedness at the bottom 
of all this; but it’s hid from me. I’ve tried 
hard, but I can’t find her out !” 

With a sigh she crossed the floor to an adjoin- 
ing room, and looked in. 

Signs of an immediate departure were every- 
where visible. Trunks stood packed and strapped. 
On the bed lay a traveling dress, side by side with 
something white and dazzling—a mass of satin 
and lace curling over upon itself in lustrous 
waves. With a grim, disapproving visage, Susan 
examined the garment. 

‘I wonder what Miss Fassel did with her 
gown ?” she mused. “ Burnt it, maybe. J would, 
if ’'d been in her place. Yes, this is a queer 
affair. If my lady Mignon could have had her 
way, she wouldn’t have waited for this dress— 
she’d have married her lover without it. But 
lor’! Mrs. Ellicott must have some sort of prep- 
aration, though it be of the headlong kind. Let ~ 
me see—no invitations, no guests, no bridesmaids 
and only a few of the servants in the secret, 
and they sworn, so to speak, to silence. Bless 
me! It looks as though Mr. Fassel’s bride were 
doing something clean agin law and order.” 

An event of great importance was at hand. 
This stormy winter night was that which pre- 
ceded Mignon’s marriage. Early next morning 
she was to go through the mockery of a ceremony 
with Paget Fassel, and fly, as she fondly hoped, 
beyond the reach of retribution. The date of 
the event had been hastened several days, partly 
by letters received by Fassel from Nicaragua, 
partly by the girl’s own desperate manwuvring. 
Bess Hillyer might still be in the city, seeking 
her. She also feared Nigel Hume. His fortnight 
of promised silence lacked a few days to com ple- 
tion. Before it should expire she was determined 
to be far away. 

As Susan Taylor stepped back into the dressing 
room a rap sounded on the door. It was a house- 
maid from the kitchen. 

“Cook says will you make haste down ?” said 
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the girl. ‘‘There’s a strange man just come in by 
the rear gate, and he’s asking for Susan Taylor.” 

“A strange man!” Susan had no relatives, 
and certainly no followers. ‘<I hope it isn’t a 
burglar with an eye on the plate. Cook is a care- 
less one.” 

Susan went down with the maid. In a passage 
near the kitchen door she found her visitor wait- 
ing. He was muffled to the eyes, and the sleet 
glistened on his garments. Susan noticed that 
he sought to shelter himself from observation, 
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and instantly concluded that here was a tramp 
or housebreaker, who, through the carelessness 
of the kitchen queen, had entered the place with 
nefarious intentions. She stalked fearlessly up 
to him. 

“‘ Well, sir, who are you ?” she said ; “‘ and what 
do you want with Susan Taylor ?” 

The man emerged from the shadow of the door, 
and cast off his muffler. 

«« Are your nerves as stout as they used to be, 
Susan ?” he asked. ‘‘ Hush! You were never 
of the shrieking kind, you know. Don’t alarm 
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the other servants. I want to talk to you alone. 
Where is my mother ?” 

In her soul Susan believed that she was face to 
face with a dead man—one who had lain for years 
in the family tomb at Mount Auburn. She did 
not scream or faint, but her lean face was blue 
with terror, and her tongue clove to the roof of 
her mouth. 

“What!” he continued, coolly; ‘‘you are 
frightened ? Touch me,” holding out his hand. 
«This is genuine flesh and blood, is it not ? I 
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am alive, not dead. 
say ?” 

Susan’s knees were knocking together, but in 
sheer desperation she took the extended hand— 
looked breathlessly into his face. 

“Lord have mercy! Lepel Ellicott !” 

“The same, Susan! This is my mother’s din- 
ner hour. Shall I find her above stairs 2” 

“Yes. The Fassels are dining with her, and 
the girl that she calls Mignon. For God’s sake, 
don’t go up yet!” as he started to ascend the 
stair. ‘‘She’s feeble and old. She buried what 
was left of you more than three years ago—the 
sight of you, now living and breathing, will kill 
her. Gracious goodness!” grasping the truth 


Where is my mother, I 
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with strong good sense; ‘“‘then it wasn’t your all burnt and disfigured, but the things found 


body, after all, that was found ?” 
“Certainly not—since you see it here before 
you.” 


he lay dead. 
“*Your mother laid a stranger in the Mount out of the way of the servants. 


upon him were Lepel Ellicott’s.” 


‘‘T transferred my valuables to his person, as 
My good Susan, I must take myself 
If my mother is 


Auburn vault, believing him to be you? He was at table, her library is probably empty.” 


(To be continued.) 


CHARCOAL BURNERS OF THE PASCAGOULA. 


By RosBert YULEE Toomss, 


‘A pleasing land of drowsyhed it was, — 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
Forever flushing round a summer sky ; 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh ; 
But whate’er smack’d of noyance, or unrest, 


Was far, far off expell’d 


% HICKASAWHA and 
. Leaf Rivers, assisted 
by Black and Red 
Creeks and numerous 
anonymous smaller 
streams, form Pasca- 
goula River, in the 
very heart of the 
charcoal region. 

This section in- 
cludes all South Mis- 
sissippi between the 
Louisiana and Ala- 
bama State lines east 
and west, and Hat- 
tiesburg on the north. 
It is also the land of 
cattle, lumber and turpentinemen, all thriving, 
industrious and happy. 

Charcoal burning is, however, the chief indus- 
try. During the rainy seasons in spring and au- 
tumn vast quantities of logs are run down the 
above-mentioned streams—also down the Pearl 
and other large streams further west—and cattle 
are shipped twice a year to Mobile, New Orleans 
and Cuba, but the charcoalmen are always at 
work. They are fast denuding the long, sunny 
pine barrens. Timber that has been ‘ turpen- 
tined ” and rejected by the sawmillmen is greed- 
ily used for charcoal; even the smaller twigs, 
chips and ‘‘culls” serve as top dressing for the 
vast kilns. 

As a rule the charcoal burner, who does the 
actual work, is desperately poor. It is the em- 


from this delicious rest.” 


ploying burner, the country storekeeper and 
buyer who make all the profit and grind the face 
of the poor toiler back among the pines. 

The burners are a happy and contented people, 
and possess a lovely land. They are strong and 
healthy, as a people should be who enjoy pure 
water, health-bringing ocean breezes, the purify- 
ing charcoal and balsamic pine odors, and an 
equitable temperature the whole year round. 

The land is heavily timbered with yellow long 
leaf pine on the wide levels and long, undulating 
ridges. Various kinds of oaks, ash, hickory, 
elm, beech, magnolia and gums grow along the 
creek and river bottoms. The soil is sandy and 
thin on uplands, but along the streams it is 
fertile, and produces corn, cotton, sugar cane and 
vegetables in great abundance with easy cultiva- 
tion. 

The coal burner has plenty to eat; poor as he 
is, at table he is quite an epicure. Along this en- 
tire coast game and fish in great variety abound, 
and are easily taken. Turtles, oysters, crabs, 
shrimps, and fresh-water fish from the inland 
streams, with venison, turkey, duck and quail, 
are articles on the grimy burner’s daily bill of 
fare. Peaches, figs, grapes—especially the scup- 
pernong—and pecans grow finely about the char- 
coal burner’s cabin. 

He is not so particular as to dress—three pieces, 


‘hat, shirt and trousers, meet all requirements for 


everyday wear. The hat may be a ten-cent straw, 
and the clothes light cotton stuff worth at first 
cost a dollar or less. He has nothing taxable, 
except his poll, and house rent is something he 
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has never heard of. He generally remains at 
home “along with the old folks” until he mar- 
ries; then, while chopping the first kiln for him- 
self, he also prepares logs for a small cabin, into 
which he moves, and proceeds to raise a large 
family after his own kind and the kind of his 
futher and grandfather before him. ‘The pine 
woods is the paradise for children. They ac- 
cumulate in droves about the country cabins, 
grow up and thrive almost entirely free from 
the diseases so fatal to childhood elsewhere. 

Church and school advantages are as good as 
could be expected in a country so sparsely settled. 
The people are peaceable, moral and law-abiding. 
At the country stores where turpentiners, burn- 
ers, loggers and cowboys congregate on Saturday 
afternoons there are often personal encounters, 
caused by vile liquors, but they are generally set- 
tled in the ring—especially so since the recent 
great prize fights at Richburg and New Orleans— 
and all parties cheerfully accept the result. 

The charcoal burner begins operations by se- 
lecting a place where the great pines are thickest. 
The trees are felled and the long, brown trunks 
cut or sawed into four or six foot lengths. These 
are used for the first tier in piling the kiln. The 
second and third tiers are formed of ‘‘slabs.” It 
requires great strength of arms, and skill that 
only long practice can give, to make a successful 
“slabber.” The chopper generally. uses a heavy, 
double-edged ax with a straight handle, one edge 
being kept at razor keenness for chopping ; the 
other is used for cutting through knots and slab- 
bing. This is done by striking in an inch or so 
from the surface of the short logs or cuts with a 
terrible twist blow or “curve” that would para- 
lyze a ball pitcher for life, and tearing away a 
slab, turning the log and repeating the blow until 
only the yellow, octagon-shaped heart is left. The 
entire tree is used, from stump to straw—the 
smaller branches and chips are sandwiched into 
crevices, and the straw is spread upon the top of 
the completed timber dome before the sod cover- 
ing is thrown over it. 

When he has enough timber prepared for sey- 
eral kilns the coal burner “invites ” his neighbors 
to come over and help him pile them. An invi- 
tation of this kind cannot be declined without 
seriously infringing upon pine-woods etiquette. A 
kiln usually consists of three tiers of the six-foot 
timbers set around a centre pole. Of these, the 
first tier, of course, as has been written, is of 
solid cuts from the huge pine trunks, the second 
course is formed from the smaller portions of the 
trunks and from large slabs, while the top tier is 
composed of branches, smaller slabs and dédris. 
In the beginning a small clear space is left about 
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the base of the centre pole, where the fire is to be 
kindled, and this is filled with inflammable light- 
wood, and an opening left so that it can be reached 
with a long-handled torch from the outside. 
When the timbers are all piled the dome-shaped 
structure stands about 18 feet high and 20 feet 
in diameter. It is next covered with sod to the 
depth of a foot or more, a breathing hole being 
left at the top of the centre pole, and is then fired, 

When the fire has become well started the top 
and side vents are closed, and the great pile is 
left to smolder and char, like a small volcano. It 
often happens that it is closed too soon. In this 
case the intense heat converts the sap in the green 
timbers into dangerous quantities of steam, and 
there is an explosion which wrecks the kiln and 
scatters the heavy timbers about the ground. 

Again, instead of charring, should there be an 
ingress of air to the. central fires, the timbers 
blaze and are consumed, leaving but a hard- 
baked, adobe crust over a heap of glowing coals 
veiled with foamy, snow-white ashes. 

This is the most dangerous thing that can hap- 
pen to a kiln. The burners always keep their 
kilns ‘‘ pounded down” as they slowly char and 
collapse. Constant association with danger makes 
them careless and reckless, and more than one 
man has lost his life by rushing up the sides and 
stepping fearlessly out upon the top of a kiln that 
had ‘‘blazed” during the night. At the first 
blow of the heavy sod hammer the crust will 
break, and the burner falls into a glowing furnace 
beneath, from which escape or rescue is impos- 
sible. 

A large mound now stands near Three Rivers, 
in Jackson County, Miss., which was the scene of 
such a tragedy years ago. A handsome young 
charcoal burner, with his sweetheart, visited a 
kiln one Sunday afternoon to pound it down, 
and she accompanied him to the top of the hot, 
smoking dome. They were, perhaps, standing 
near together in loving converse, gazing across 
the swaying, murmuring pines, and dreaming of 
their approaching happiness, for they were soon 
to be married, when the treacherous earth broke 
under them, and they went to a terrible death 
locked in a last embrace. They were, of course, 
cremated instantly in that awful heat, and it was 
impossible to recover even a cinder of their 
bodies. 

Two large pines now grow upon the top of the 
grass-covered mound, and about them a number 
of smaller ones. It brings a superstitious thrill 
over one as he sits there listening to the soft mur- 
murs of the lonesome pines and recalls the long- 
dead lovers beneath. 

“‘These might have been their children, had 
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they lived,” said a grimy coal burner, pointing to 
the large and small pines, one afternoon while 
showing me the place, which goes to show that 
even the smutty coalman has his romantic ideas 
of things. 

When a kiln is fired the burner’s work is over, 
and his fun begins—so, at least, the burners re- 
gard it. For three or four days after firing a 
kiln requires constant watching against ‘“ blow- 
ing,” blazing or going out. During this period 
of watchfulness the great donble-bladed ax is 
thrown aside, and the burner takes up his instru- 
ments of pleasure. Neighbors for miles around 
congregate nightly at the burning kilns. The 
host furnishes a pack of greasy cards and a com- 
munity jug, some one brings a fiddle—an aged, 
worn, broken-and-mended affair—with a home- 
made bow, rosined with real wax from the nearest 
pine tree. Many of 
these rude burners 
play well, too. Their 
songs are ever sad 
and low, as if hu- 
man echoes garner- 
ed from the blended 
sadness of the mur- 
muring pines and 
the moaning sea, or 
the mysterious 
music of the Pasca- 
goula—a music 
wraith that has baf- 
fled the world so 
long. 

This strange 
music is heard only 
on moonlight 
nights, and is best 
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heard from a boat out in mid- 
stream. It is soft as an Aio- 
lian harp, and seems to arise 
from the surface of the water 
like the white, filmy mist. It 
is impossible to locate it, al- 
though it is around and about 
us on every side, coming from 
the marshy shores, from be- 
neath the boat, from the 
gleaming moonlit water—ev- 
erywhere, now here—soft, 
tremulous and unspeakably 
sad and sweet. It puzzles 
scientific visitors and native 
crackers alike, and remains 
the most singular of local 
sounds—one of nature’s 
sweetest wildwood secrets. 

- When the kiln has become thoroughly heated, 
night watching—or ‘“‘ settin’ up with it”— is no 
longer necessary, and the chopper is free to begin 
the construction of others, And thus his life is 
passed. 

At the end of ten days or two weeks, if all goes 
well, the timbers great and small are all perfectly 
charred. The kiln is then drawn, cleared of its 
sod covering, and the coal spread out to cool off. 

Here, as a rule, the charcoal burner’s work on 
his own account ends, and the purchaser or spec- 
ulator takes charge of the work of shipping the 
coal to New Orleans or Mobile. The coal is 
loaded in bushel sacks on long, deep-bodied wag- 
ons, and carried to the nearest schooner landing. 
This is seldom far away, as the streams near the 
Gulf coast are all very deep, and schooners pene- 
trate far up into the woods. 


— 


‘“HESTER STOOD AT THE TOP OF THE STEPS, THE MOONLIGHT TOUCHING HER WHITE-CLAD FIGURE.” 


A LIVING: PAST, 


By E. WeEstyn. 


“VILL you listen to-night, Hester, to the story 
which you have a right to hear? I dare not put 
it off longer, lest my courage fail.” 

«Yes, I will listen, Ward ; but, dear, why do 
you persist in telling me? You know I trus 
you utterly. Can we not let the dead past bur: 
its dead ?” ‘ 

“Do not make it harder for me, Hester,” said 
Ward Latham, beseechingly. ‘‘The past is not 
dead ; that is my terror, darling. You must 
never be able to say that I deceived you. I won- 
der if the past can ever die ?” 
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**T will not believe any dreadful tales of you, 
Ward,” answered Hester, raising such steadfast 
eyes that Ward Latham took heart, and thanked 
Heaven again for the gift of Hester Carwalt. 

Then he set his teeth and braced himself for 
the story which might wither the love in her 
pure heart. 

““Turn away your face, so, sweet, for I cannot 
say a word when you look at me.” 

He thrust his hands down deep in his pockets ; 
then, with a long breath, plunged into his tale. 

«You know, Hester, that at fifteen I went to 
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Montreal, to my uncle, who had obtained for me 
a position in a bank. I knew he had no end of 
money, and that if I pleased him I might be his 
heir. ‘That prospect, one would think, would 
keep any boy straight ; and that it did not keep 
me so must have been due to total depravity. 

«* Yet I had some excuse. I was very young, 
and had been closely kept by my father, and had 
no mother’s influence to go with me. My uncle, 
reserved and unsociable, was unmarried, but I was 
an inmate of his house. He was so engrossed in 
his scientific hobbies that I soon found I could do 
very much as I pleased. 

«¢ With money at command—for my uncle was 
generous—is it any wonder that I was soon drawn 
into a wild set ? Nevertheless, my dissipation 
was by no means excessive until u ‘met my evil 
genius Pe 

Ward stopped and choked, as if Re could not 
utter the name before the pure face of the girl 
he loved. 

‘« My evil genius, Victor Lambert, a man whose 
heart was a sink of corruption, while his hand- 
some face and fascinating manner carried him 
everywhere. 

*« He was far older than I, ana so I was flattered 
by his preference for me, thinking—blind fool !— 
that he gave me his friendship because he be- 
held something in me out of the common. So he 
did, doubtless—uncommon gullibility, and a rich 
uncle. 

“T had learned, of course, to detuk and gamble 
with the rest—don’t look at me like that, dear 
heart !—but what he taught me let such a flood 
of evil light upon me that I shrank back ap- 
palled. Yet he displayed such diabolical cun- 
ning that he seemed to be Mentor, showing me 
evil that I might shun it. Later I knew how his 
tools worked for him, while he apparently re- 
strained me and condemned them. 

“‘Oh, the depths to which I sank in the next 
few months! which involved me more and more 
in the toils of the arch schemer, whose prey was 
just such gullible fools as I. 

“Yet, Hester, believe me, I was not naturally 
bad in my instincts. Like all young fellows, I 
loved pleasure, and wanted to see life for myself. 
I was easily flattered, and Victor Lambert played 
on my nature with a master hand. 

“Slowly, surely, he dragged me down. Debts 
of honor accumulated, but Lambert insisted on 
giving me unlimited credit, in such a careless 
fashion that I scarcely felt my indebtedness, and 
I slipped downhill so gently that I did not per- 
ceive my direction. 

«Yet all this time, Hessie, not a good influence 
was there to counteract the evil—not a hand was 
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stretched out to save. I knew no women, save 
the actress set. My father at home loved me in 
his silent way, I knew, but his stern morality 
would have driven me from his door with a curse 
had he known half my excesses. Hester, can you 
conceive the bitterness of the thought that no 
one cares if you do go to the devil ? 

«Thanks to my tremendously strong physique, 
I could stand more than most fellows and not 
show it, so I was little the worse for wear, and 
had done my work faithfully, and had been duly 
promoted. 

“‘T had no idea how deeply I was involved in 
Lambert’s toils until he began to press for some 
of his claims ; and so craftily had he worked that 
I did not remember half of them. He had chosen 
his time with subtle skill, for he knew I could not 
begin to meet them. 

“The suggestion of how I might raise the 
money came so casually that I scarcely knew 
whether it was my own unaided thought or his 
word. How easy for me to bridge over, with 
certain funds that I could easily obtain possession 
of temporarily, and could refund later ! 

‘‘From this act, plainly put in so many words, 
I would have shrunk with horror ; yet, somehow, 
he made it even the most natural thing possible. 
Of course I eventually yielded, for I must have 
the money. This was but the beginning of the 
end, for then came the gradual but steady change 
in Lambert’s manner, and at the same time there 
was coming to me an utter loathing of the life I 
had led. The gross pleasures no longer satisfied 
me, and for the first time I made an effort to free 
myself, and found the bonds I had fancied so 
flimsy had turned to withes of steel. I began to 
struggle for my freedom. To my horror, my 
shackles only riveted themselves more firmly, and 
soon Lambert stood revealed in all his hideous 
colors. Hating myself not less than my infamous 
insnarer, I stumbled on, knowing that Lambert 
held ruin for me if I hesitated to advance. 

“« Not only had trust funds slipped through my 
guilty fingers — oh, Hester, darling! patience 
yet !—but the Damocles sword of forgery hung 
over my head. Hester, I swear that there, at least, 
Iam not in fault. Unquestionably, Lambert held 
a check signed by my uncle’s name, and just as 
unquestionably I had signed that name ; but when 
or how, is a blank to me. When I was—not quite 
myself, Lambert could make me do anything. 

“« Just here, sweetheart, I reached the depth of 
the abyss of shame; God had not forgotten me. 
Does it seem two years, love, since I met you? 
Tow I bless that visit home! Hester, my pure 
darling, I was not worthy to utter your name; I 
was guilty of sins the very names of which you 
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are ignorant. Love, it was your hand that saved 
me! I loved you from the first, even when I knew 
I was no more to you than the dust, 

‘IT went back a changed man. A new soul 
seemed mine, and I longed to be worthy of you, 
although I had no hope of ever winning you. 
Returning, I faced my situation boldly for the 
first time, and resolved to pay the one awful price 
that would free me—the price of exposure. I de- 
termined to go to my uncle with the whole story, 
throw myself upon his generosity, and whether or 
not he forgave me, to go West and begin a new 
life. 

«* But before I could carry out my resolve fate 
again interposed. You know that the very day 
after my return my uncle was stricken with pa- 
ralysis, and died within a few days. I found to 
my intense astonishment that he had watched my 
course closely, and that little I had done had es- 
caped notice. And he had let me go on all the 
time, unheeded and unwarned ! 

‘‘His will contained a legacy for twenty-five 
thousand dollars out of all his millions, and a few 
brief words, that as I had chosen to make my bed, 
so I must lie in it. 

“*It shows how closely he had followed my 
course, when I say that this was just about suffi- 
cient to set me straight with the world. I satis- 
fied nearly every claim, restored the trust funds, 
and gave Lambert hush money to boot. Thus I 
was free at last to turn my back on Montreal and 
bégin anew. My father had been, for a year, 
anxious that I should return here and relieve him 
of affairs, and I was now glad of the chance, for 
did it not bring me near you, beloved ? 

‘‘T said everything was settled; all but one 
thing, I should have said, and that is—the—the 
check in my uncle’s name. It is still in Lam- 
bert’s possession, for he refused to give it up for 
two years. He simply wanted to seem to hold 
his power over me a little longer, and I had to 
yield to his terms. 

« But in a few days now I shall have the check 
in my own hands, and I shall be a free man !” 

The sombre story was ended, and dead silence 
ensued. 

Then Ward rose slowly to his feet. The moon- 
light streamed across the vine-covered piazza 
where they sat. Hester had slipped to the floor, 
and crouched down among the cushions with her 
face hidden. 

Ward knelt beside her. 

“My darling, my sweet saint, my fate is in 
your hands. Whether you forgive me, or whether 
you send me away as I deserve, my life shall be 
pure for your sake, my beloved |” 

No word came from the motionless, crouching 
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figure among the cushions, struck to the ground 
by the knowledge of her hero’s shame. The min- 
utes slipped by, and she made no sign. Ward, 
sick with dread, at last laid his hand lightly on 
her golden hair. She shivered, and shrank away. 

“‘ Hester, I must go ?” The words were little 
more than a breath. 

“Go!” Like an echo he caught the sound. 

He rose unsteadily. To go without a farewell 
word—withont one kiss from the pure, cold saint 
he worshiped ? It was wrenching his heart from 
his body. He stood looking down on her, with 
fierce, gnawing agony stopping his very breath. 

A mocking voice seemed vibrating in his ear: 
«You must pay your price !” 

With clinched hands and tense muscles he 
went slowly down the steps. 

«* Ward |” 

He sprang back at her voice, with an electric 
shock. 

Hester stood at the top of the steps, the moon- 
light touching her white-clad figure into un- 
earthly beauty. A divine light illuminated. her 
face. 

She stretched out her hands. 

“Dear love! I trust you utterly !” 

It was late when Ward Latham went galloping 
home across the country. He might have ridden 
in the clouds, for aught he knew of the roads he 
traversed. Heaven had been merciful, and his 
future was assured ! 

As he drew near home he saw a light in his 
father’s library. This was unusual at that hour, 
but a dozen reasons might explain it. He took 
his horse to the stables, and entered the house 
quietly, going to the library to see if all were well. 

Ilis first bright words froze on his lips as he 
saw his father’s face. 

The old man stood by his desk with an open 
letter in his hand. 

“You have come at last, sir,” he said, hoarsely ; 
*‘you have come to hear your father greet you as 
he never thought to greet his only son—Villain ! 
Thief ! Forger !” 

He hissed the words through his set teeth. 

«* Your vile accomplice, Victor Lambert, turns 
state’s evidence. Ah, you grow pale! How will 
you look when I tell you he has been with me to- 
night, and that no details of your shameful past 
lie hidden? I have even the check which in- 
volves your honor. He wants hush money, of 
course. He leaves this letter for you.” 

He tossed the letter to his son. It fell, un- 
heeded, at his feet. 

“Do you think I would pay one cent to cover 
my son’s disgrace ? Let him blazon: it to the 
world! Lambert is hard-pressed himself, and is 
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almost in the hands of justice; escape is im- 
possible for him without this ready money. I 
told him you could go together to the felon’s cell.” 

The old man waited for an answer. None 
came. Ward stood like a block of marble. His 
face was livid, and there was blood upon his lips 
where his teeth cut them. 

‘‘That son of mine should sink so low !” the 
harsh voice went on; and though it quivered 
now, the stern old head was steady. ‘‘ Better far 
that you should have killed me in cold blood, and 
so have spared me this disgrace !” 

Still no word came from the figure by the door, 
that might have been stone but for the fire in his 
dark eyes. 

Ilis black past lay spread out before him, and 
he knew there was no hope. So this was Lam- 
bert’s game! Alas, blind fool, he had thought 
he could come unscathed through the fiery ordeal 
of crime! Branded as a felon, what remained to 
him? His brain seemed on fire, but his tongue 
refused to utter the words that rose to his lips. 

The old man regarded him with a look of bitter 
scorn. He began to speak again, but passion 
choked his utterance, and he struggled fiercely 
with himself for a moment. 

**(Go!” he said, at last. ‘‘Come to me in the 
morning. We must face the future together, 
while you ever carry with you the thought that 
you have brought your father’s gray hairs in 
shame to the grave.” 

“Father,” answered the son, breaking, with 
difficulty, the silence, ‘I have no word to say 
against your justice. Ihave been all you think 
me. Yet, though I have sinned, I have repented, 
but my sin has found me ont. I thought to es- 
cape it, but my punishment is just.” 

He paused abruptly. IIis father gazed at him, 
startled. Before he could answer, however, Ward 
had turned on his heel and left the room, not 
like u criminal scourged to his dungeon, but with 
head erect, and his face touched by some strange, 
inward light. 

Left alone, the father sank heavily in his chair. 
A slip of paper that he had held in his fingers 
dropped to the floor. It was the forged check, 
purchased at how heavy a price he never told. 
His eyes were fastened on the door by which his 
son had disappeared, but the hard face had soft- 
ened and changed. 

“Tn the morning,” he muttered, ‘‘I will tell 
him all. Iwill forgive him, and no one shall 
ever know. He was sorely tempted—oh, I know, 
I know !” Te mused in silence for a time. ‘Ile 
was left too much to himself. If his mother had 
only lived! Emily! Emily! And so my poor 
boy went astray. It was awful to think of at first. 
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I wanted to curse him and turn him away; but 
now—ah, he is my son still. He is brave and he 
is true, for he never defended himself, as I 
thought he would.” 

Midnight passed, and the early hours, and still 
the old man sat absorbed in thought. He 
longed for the hours to pass, and for the morn- 
ing, that he might see his son and forgive him. 

He was too wrought up for sleep, and so the 
slow minutes lagged by, till the glory of the sum- 
mer dawn began to flood the room with light. 

He arose then, stiffly and slowly, and threw 
open the blinds. The air was filled with the 
sweet country sounds; the birds twittering and 
chirping in the trees, the cattle lowing in the 
barnyards, a perfect babel of insect sound, the 
quick bark of a dog. 

Suddenly a new sound rang out—the sharp 
crack of a pistol. A dull thud followed in the 
room overhead, an inarticulate sound, then all set- 
tled into a dreadful stillness. 

A flash of horrible certainty smote the old man. 
It seemed but a second before he was at his son’s 
door; a moment of shuddering terror, and he 
flung it open. Prone upon the floor lay his son ; 
the revolver was still grasped in his nerveless 
hand ; the blood was oozing drop by drop from 
his head, making an ugly patch on the carpet. 
A fluttering breath still came from his white lips. 

““My son! Myson! Forgive me! I did not 
mean it !” 

The bitter ery pierced even the dull ears Sf 
death, and the glazing eyes half opened. Life 
was so loath to leave that stalwart frame ! 

«Disgraced !” faltered the dying tongue. ‘For 
—give.” 

A quick rush of hurrying feet came through 
the door; shrieks bursting from the servants, 
whom the report had alarmed. 

“A doctor !—bring a doctor! See! he is not 
dead! We may save him!” and in a moment 
the messenger was gone. 

‘“My son! I never meant it !” wailed the eager 
voice. ‘Ward, come back to me, and we will 
face the future together.” 

Too late. The words fell on deaf ears. The 
dying eyes grew dim, the breath fluttered, a dark 
shadow settled around the whitening lips ; there 
was a slight convulsive start, and Ward Latham 
had gone to mect his Judge. 

% ae * So * * 

On his writing table lay a letter addressed to 
ITester Carwalt. There was, besides, a half-cov- 
ered sheet to his father. 

««TTeaven alone knows the struggle I have made 
to redeem the past,” he had written ; “I begin 
to see it is useless. The shadow of my sins must 
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always follow me. I could bear that for myself, 
for it is just ; but I meant to spare you the knowl- 
edge. Ihave thought about it all night, and I 
see no way of saving you further disgrace than 
by inflicting the lesser one of my death. It is a 
coward’s refuge, they say, and I have never been 
a coward, but it is the only reparation I can make 
you, for people speak gently of the dead. Per- 
haps God will be more merciful than man, for to 
understand is to forgive. Father——” 
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The letter broke off abruptly here. 
lay across the half-written sheet. The revolving 
chair was swung away from the table. Had he 
started up in sudden horror of his purpose, and 
then put his pistol impulsively to his head? He 
had, indeed, never been a coward, whatever had 
been his faults. Was it the irony of fate that 
forced him to the coward’s refuge, death ? 

Who shall judge him? He expiated his crime 
with his life. 


The pen 
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OLD CUMBERLAND FORD. 


By S. I. 


A spot of peculiar historic interest is Old Cum- 
berland Ford. In the early settlement of Ken- 
tucky, emigration generally followed two routes. 
Those who came from the Middle States took 
that marked by the Ohio River. But as Ken- 
tucky was largely settled by Virginians, the 
greater number came through the passes in the 
southeastern part of the State. These were Cum- 
berland Gap and Pine Gap. The latter, perhaps 
better known as ‘‘ Cumberland Ford,” is the point 
where the Cumberland River cuts its way through 
the Pine Mountain range. Thus it forms a gate- 
way to the Cumberland valley, famous for its 
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wild mountain scenery and its untold mineral 
wealth. Yet, until recently, but little account 
was taken of this, and Old Cumberland Ford re- 
mote from great thoroughfares, slept in obscurity, 
sought out perhaps by the student for its historic 
associations, or by the artist for its picturesque 
beauty. Not so a hundred years ago. It was 
then one of the landmarks on the ‘“ Wilderness, 
or State Road,” which, entering at Cumberland 
Gap, terminated at Frankfort, and over which 
came so many of those bold pioneers whose deeds 
of daring shed a romantic glow over the pages of 
early Kentucky history. 
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These adventurous spirits, lured by the ac- 
counts brought back by hunters of the beautiful 
land to the westward, determined to possess it for 
themselves, and, ‘Dark and Bloody Ground” 
although it was called, to found upon it new 
homes and a new civilization. Not inappropriate 
was the name. The Indians had fought among 
themselves for its possession, and, if tradition is 
correct, the Indian mound but a few hundred 
yards distant from the old ford marks the resting 
place of the braves who fell in the last great battle 
fought among themselves on Kentucky soil. But 
now one sentiment animated them, undying hos- 
tility to the common foe—the paleface, who was 
seeking to wrest from them their beautiful hunt- 
ing grounds, than which nothing was dearer to 
the Indian heart. Heaven was his ‘“ Happy 
Hunting Ground.” 

‘Then, too, these were Revolutionary days, and 
their own grievances were not the only incentives 
to deeds of blood and cruelty. The British fos- 
tered their hate, and gained in them active and 
unscrupulous allies. But such men were not to 
be turned aside from their purpose. They were 
made of sterner stuff—these sturdy pioneers. 
Many of them had inherited the name and nerve 
of men who had suffered and been strong when 
persecution had driven them to this Western 
World. Probably no new settlement has had for 
its founders men of more sterling qualities than 
those who established our commonwealth, and, 
as has been said by a graceful writer, its rapid 
rise to culture, refinement and wealth, so far 
away from other civilizations, was something 
unique in history. They were not adventurers 
sceking for gold without labor, nor fugitives from 
justice, but brave men of sobriety, intelligence, 
and, in many cases, of learning, God-fearing and 
true. We do not read that they expected wealth, 
save as a generous soil gave it in return for the 
labor of their hands. Consequently the slothful 
and idle were not attracted thither. Small won- 
der, then, that the wilderness should so soon 
blossom as the rose. Such were the men who 
passed over Old Cumberland Ford. 

When we study the geographical features of 
the country over which they journeyed, still more 
do we wonder at their hardihood. Coming from 
the east, they found what to many would have 
been an impassable barrier. Having passed the 
Alleghanies and Blue Ridge, there were yet two 
other ranges standing in an almost unbroken 
wall between them and the land of their desire. 
Here were the Cumberland Mountains, rising 
from 2,500 feet to 3,500 feet above the sea, cut 
in many miles by no stream, and with but few 
passes, Cumberland Gap being the most impor- 
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tant, and the one by which the early settlers en- 
tered the valley inclosed by this and the parallel 
range of Pine Mountain. 

This valley, traversed by spurs from these 
ranges, and watered by numerous rapid streams 
which give rise to the Cumberland, even in its 
ruggedness, perhaps seemed an open country 
when facing the unbroken wall of Pine Mount- 
ain. Rivaling almost in elevation the Cumber- 
land range, and extending from the “ Breaks of 
the Sandy ” to Tennessee, a distance of 120 miles, 
this range is cut by but one stream, the Cumber- 
land, which emerges from the valley through a 
defile in the mountains known as “The Nar- 
rows.” The Cumberland here is a narrow, deep 
and rapid stream, with the mountains rising per- 
pendicularly from its banks to the height of 
2,200 feet, seemingly as sentinels keeping watch 
and ward over this gateway to what was a hun- 
dred years ago the Western Wilderness, but afford- 
ing at the same time a sure hiding place to many 
a skulking foe. What hopes must have animated 
the bosoms of these men, who, fearless though 
they were, could not have been insensible to the 
dangers that menaced them on every side! Say- 
age beasts and more savage men lurked in am- 
bush on the solitary trail. How lonely must have 
seemed the path, how oppressive the stillness of 
the virgin forest, broken perhaps by the cry of 
some prowling beast, or, more dreadful still, the 
whoop of the red man! But undismayed they 
pursued their solitary path through the wilder- 
ness, and finally reached the goal, the land of the 
cane, and, after many a hard-fought battle, 
claimed it as their own, and which, in a period 
wonderfully short, became the far-famed Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. A hundred years and 
more have passed. The old heroes have long ago 
departed, leaving behind a rich legacy in their 
fair names, an enduring fame in the common- 
wealth which they established, the institutions 
which they founded. 

But what of Old Cumberland Ford, and of the 
hill country round about, during these hundred 
years ? The little brooks and streams still babble 
of their cradle in the mountains, as, merrily leap- 
ing and dancing over their pebbly beds, they 
seek the swift-flowing Cumberland; and it 
rushes as madly onward in its deep and rocky 
channel ; while, high above, the rocky steeps in 
solemn majesty look frowningly or protectingly 
down, as your mood may be, on the world be- 
neath. 

Long did solitude reign in these mountain 
fastnesses. Men came and went. The rugged 
landscape and sterile soil had not attractions to 
hold them, and they hurried on, carrying with 
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them only memories to be recalled in after years, 
when, difficulties and dangers passed, home fires 
kindled, and sons and daughters gathered round, 
eager for stories of thrilling adventure, the old 
man adorned his winter’s tale with reminiscences 
of “The Trail, or Old Wilderness Road,” and the 
crossing of the deep waters of Cumberland Ford. 

As the years rolled by, and the rich lands of 
Central Kentucky became a possession too costly 
for the poor or improvident, they found homes 
for themselves on less favored soil, and gradu- 
ally a sparse population extended itself over the 
whole land. And there they lived in a primitive 
way, one generation succeeding another, making 
no material progress, ignorant of the possibilities 
of their sterile soil, and too poor to develop its 
riches had they been aware of them. 

With all the keen intelligence of many of those 
who passed over this region in the pioneer days, 
perhaps few more than dimly suspected the mines 
of wealth scarce hidden from the eye—and in 
that day recognition of the fact would have 
availed nothing. This was not their mission, 
Theirs, to conquer the foe and found astate. Un- 
wittingly they left it as an inheritance for their 
sons, and it was better than they knew. Now to 

see, to interpret and to develop these surface in- 
dications is the mission of the son; and science, 
.with her wonderful lamp and powerful aids, 
renders the accomplishment of it possible. That 
the development has been slow may be accounted 
for in the enormous outlay involved in construct- 
ing railroads across so many mountain ranges; 
and so less expensive paths to the westward were 
found both to the north and south of this region. 
‘Emigrant trains, with their cargoes of human 
freight from Castle Garden and the populous dis- 
tricts of the North and East, passed it by for 
Western plain and Pacific slope. But now the 
tide rolls back, and capitalists from our own and 
other lands are making investments here, and the 
long-neglected territory has become the scene of 
activity and enterprise. 

Middlesborough, that young mountain city of 
phenomenal growth, and her neighbor, Pineville, 
are examples. So rich are the material resources 
of the country, that with such factors as activity, 
enterprise and capital, the reward seems easily 
within grasp. In Eastern Kentucky alone the 
coal field embraces 10,000 square miles of the fin- 
est coal in the world. Analysis shows the caking 
coal to be of the highest quality. Its cannel coal, 
in extent of deposits and excellence of quality, is 
not surpassed. Immense deposits of iron ore 
have been found both in the Cumberland and 
Pine Mountain ranges. In the timber of this 
region, which clothes the mountains from foot 
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to summit, is another avenue to wealth. The 
hard woods are found in rich variety. In many 
places are mills for sawing timber, and drifting 
down the mountain streams may be seen cut tim- 
ber finding its way to the busy marts of industry. 

But this treasure must be transported to the 
outside world. Railroads must be constructed, 
and nature provides a gateway through Pine 
Mountain at “Old Cumberland Ford,” so that 
now, as in that earlier day, it has become a high- 
way of travel. Pineville, located at this point, 
asleep as it were on the mountain side, awoke to 
the shriek of the locomotive, enlarged her bor- 
ders, and, with reason, indulged in visions of 
commercial prosperity. In the abundance of 
coal, iron and timber, and the water power af- 
forded by Cumberland River, there seems no 
reason why it should not become a manufactur- 
ing centre. 

The development of one industry but gives rise 
to another, so that what was but a little while 
ago a mountain hamlet, interesting chiefly be- 
cause of its historic associations, may yet become 
an industrial centre, abounding in wealth and 
luxury, and this in what was known as one of the 
pauper counties of Kentucky. 

This tract of country, embracing Cumberland 
Ford, or Pine Gap, and the old as well as the new 
town of Pineville and vicinity, is said to have be- 
longed to Governor Shelby, Kentucky’s first Gov- 
ernor. It was sold by him to James Renfer, in 
whose family it remained for several generations. 
This James Renfer was one of the early explorers, 
having visited Kentucky in 1762. But the ear- 
liest explorer of whom we have any account was 
Dr. Walker, of Virginia, who came with a party 
in 1750, and one of his companions, Ambrose 
Powell, cut his name on a beech tree, about three 
miles from Cumberland Ford, which Dr. Walker 
identified in this way, when he visited the place 
twenty years later. The Indian name of the 
river, Shawanee, was changed by Dr. Walker to 
Cumberland, after England’s Bloody Duke. One 
is disposed to believe that it was given as a signfi- 
cant and appropriate appellation for the boundary 
of a territory distinguished as the ‘ Dark and 
Bloody Ground,” rather than in compliment to 
the individual. 

An object of interest to visitors, and a prized 
relic in the community, is a beech tree, evidently 
of great age, upon which, according to the custom 
of hunters and woodsmen, Daniel Boone cut his 
name, ‘‘ D. Boone, 77,” to show that he had passed 
that way. Two years later he came again, and 
we find under it, ‘“‘D. B., 79.” It stands upon the 
Indian trail, near the ford, and may have been 
an aged tree when given this added interest by 
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Daniel Boone. The Indian mound already men- 
tioned is interesting, whether it is, as tradition 
relates, a monument of the last great Indian bat- 
tle fought on Kentucky soil, or the work of a 
prehistoric people. Some efforts have been made 
to unearth its buried secrets, but the excavation 
caved, and the work, which resulted in finding 
some pieces of pottery and some stone masonry 
which it was supposed inclosed the bodies of the 
dead, was abandoned. It is to be hoped that in- 
vestigation will not be confined to the seeking 
out only of such treasure as has a marketable 
value, and that the mound may yet be made to 
reveal treasures of knowledge as well. In a cave 
near the river was found in 1869 a piece of sculpt- 
ure bearing marks of great antiquity. Whether 
the work of the Indians, or a race prior to them, 
isnot known. The vicinity of Pineville has been 
claimed as the location of Swift’s famous silver 
mine, but as this claim has been made by many 
localities in Southeastern Kentucky, it rests upon 
no sure foundation, and certain it is that many 
have sought without success to discover the mine, 


and the specie which Swift in his journal says 
he secreted in various parts of Southeastern Ken- 
tucky. But there are evidences that silver was 
used by the Indians, or still earlier occupants of 
the country, and a tradition has been handed 
down among some of the tribes that there was a 
silver mine in this part of the country. 

Coming dowp to a period when fact and fable 
are no longer indistinguishable, we find recorded 
the prosaic statement that in 1867 was cut off 
from Knox and Harlan a new county. This off- 
spring of two pauper counties was christened Josh 
Bell, in honor of a prominent lawyer and _politi- 
cian of the State. 

In 1870-71 an addition was made from Whit- 
ley, and afterward the familiar prefix Josh was 
dropped, and it is now known simply as Bell 
County. A seat must now be provided for the 
maintenance of law and order, a most necessary 
precaution where fierce feuds raged. The most 
desirable site for a town was the area inclosed by 
a bend in the river opposite the ford, but the 
owner opposed, and gave an acre of ground on the 
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side of the mountain. A frame courthouse was 
built, and the village grew around it, or, more 
strictly spesking, beneath it, for it is at a greater 
elevation than the string of buildings that con- 
stitute the old town of Pineville. Picturesque is 
the effect of this hamlet on the mountain side. 
The old square courthouse is perched high, with 
great shelving rocks above and about it ; lower 
down and winding around the mountain is the 
straggling village, while far below the Cumber- 
land, clear and sparkling, flows over its rocky 
bed. If the situation of old Pineville, as it is 
called, to distinguish it from the new town, is 
picturesque, the latter is not less so. A level 
plain, the river winding halfway round it, the 
encircling mountains, rising to the height of 1,400 
feet, form a lovely picture. Everywhere are en- 
trancing views. Whether you climb the mount- 
ain side and with one broad glance take in the 
whole valley, or from some sequestered nook enjoy 
it bit by bit, it is beautiful. Standing-at twilight 
upon the handsome iron bridge that spans the 
river, one looks down upon the old ford, and 
musing there, the mists of a hundred years are 
swept away. Fancy seizes the brush. On the 
scene appears an emigrant’s wagon. From be- 
hind a jutting rock and overhanging willows 
darts a light canoe, manned by dusky natives. A 
shrill whoop, a rifle’s crack, and the dreamer is 
awakened. “I'was but the locomotive’s shriek. 
Looking from the front of the hotel, Straight 
Creek valley lies before you. Bathed in the glow 
of the rising or the setting sun, one is ready to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Truly this is the light that never was, 
on sea or land !” 

It is a rarely beautiful scene, and the artist 
who would transfer it to canvas is in despair. 
Vain are his efforts to shed over his feeble imita- 
tion the poetic atmosphere which he feels so 
deeply pervading the scene before him. Already 
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the plain is dotted here and there with tasteful 
residences. A handsome new brick courthouse 
occupies a central position. The commodious 
hotel, with its broad verandas, its towers and ga- 
bles, is an inviting and beautiful building. Here 
one finds not business men only, investors, con- 
tractors, engineers and their subordinates, with 
representatives of other professions called into 
requisition in the development of a new town, 
but the artist, the reporter, the seeker for health 
and pleasure. The establishment of two banks 
shows the increase in the commercial prosperity 
of the country. But a little while ago the near- 
est bank was a hundred miles away. So long as 
the digging of “sang,” the mountaineer’s abbre- 
viation for ginseng, was one of the chief indus- 
tries, a bank was a superfluous institution. 

The town is regularly laid off into avenues and 
streets. On the map of the city that is to be 
we find Cumberland, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
other avenues named for the adjacent States. 
The streets are named for the trees indigenous 
to the region—Holly, Laurel, Cypress, Calacan- 
thus, etc. The rich possibilities of all this mount- 
ain country cannot be doubted even by the slow- 
est to believe. Whether the hopes concerning 
this immediate locality be realized, or prove but 
the dream of the visionary, remains to be seen; 
but, historically considered, Old Cumberland 
Ford will have a special and abiding interest. 

During the Civil War these solitudes resounded 
to the tread of contending armies. One mile 
south of Pineville, Zollicoffer threw up his forti- 
fications and planted his cannon. Sounds of 
pioneer footstep and savage pursuer have died 
away. Fainter grows the tread of warlike hosts ; 
but there comes another sound, louder and louder 
yet. It is the rushing wheel of commerce, the 
herald of advancing civilization and of a new era 
in the wilderness land. 
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ADVENTURE IN SYRIA. 


By Davin Ker. 


“In my youth I had charge of pigs,” said 
Pope Sixtus V. to the Italian nobles, ‘‘ and in my 
old age I have charge of you ; and the latter is by 
far the harder task of the twain.” 

This pithy saying occurred to me many a time 
during my journey through Syria with two raw 
Fnglish lads, to whom (having met them in Egypt 
on my way back from a peep at the desert warfare 
of Southern Arabia) I had rashly consented to 


act as pilot, in virtue of my longer experience of 
the East, which they were then visiting for the 
first time. 

To chronicle a tenth part of the scrapes into 
which these unlucky fellows got themselves and 
me in the course of our three weeks’ trip would 
require a whole volume. In Jerusalem—where 
we had no need to wait till we went down to 
Jericho for a chance of falling among thieves, for 
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we did so the moment we entered our hotel—the 
hopeful youths signalized their arrival by accost- 
ing in the open street, “with that freedom of 
speech which is the birthright of every English- 
man,” no less a person than the Greek Patriarth 
himself, and affably expressing a wish to learn 
from his own mouth what he would take for his 
mitre without the gilding. Happily the august 
churchman did not understand a word of Eng- 
lish, and, supposing that these pleasant-looking 
lads were craving his benediction, he lifted his 
hand and solemnly blessed them both, a proceed- 
ing which seemed to amuse the two “ babes of 
grace” enormously. 

Their next exploit was to go and sing at the 
top of their voice under the very windows of the 
Pasha’s palace, the popular London song : 


“Some time ago there lived a Turk 
Who never did a stroke of work "— 


an attention which the Turkish guards ungrate- 
fully repaid by arresting them both on the spot, 
and it might have gone hard with them had I not 
come up just in time to explain that they were 
both madmen, a class of people whom the Orient- 
als hold in special reverence. 

Their farther adventures in Palestine—how they 
hunted a wild boar at full gallop over the broken 
ground between Jericho and the Dead Sea, and 
nearly broke their necks in doing so—how they 
bathed in the Dead Sea itself, and came out roar- 
ing with pain from the stinging effects of the salt 
on their scratches and saddle galls—how we met 
a gang of robbers in the Pass of Gilgal, on which 
occasion my knowledge of Arab customs did good 
service to us all—and how they insisted upon 
starting to ride back to Jaffa from Jerusalem in 
the middle of the day, and were all but killed by 
the heat—would make too long a story to be told 
here. During the coasting voyage from Jaffa to 
Beyrout the hopeful pair were luckily too sick to 
get into any farther mischief; but the moment 
we landed on the Syrian coast all my troubles 
with them began anew. 

The courtyard of the hotel was planted with 
orange trees, toward which the elder of the two, 
Mr. P. , sprang eagerly the instant he caught 
sight of them, little dreaming that they were 
laden with the terrible ‘‘ bitter oranges of Damas- 
cus,” the taste of which is such that the strongest 
quinine would be a joke to it. Ere I had time to 
warn him he had placked one and taken a huge 
bite, instantly followed by a terrific yell and the 
flinging of the orange to the other end of the 
courtyard, while the luckless taster howled for 
wine, brandy, sugar, or anything that would take 
away the horrible taste of that hideous mouthful. 
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A little later the other man, Mr. B——, got 
up another excitement on his own account, The 
Greek landlord of our hotel had advertised (some- 
what rashly, as it turned out) that among the 
many luxuries which his house contained was ‘a 
complete English library.” In this library Mr. 
B— took up and finished the first volume of a 
peculiarly exciting story ; and, not being able to 
find the second, he went straight to the landlord, 
and fiercely called upon him to produce the miss- 
ing volume at once, or take the consequences. 
The poor old landlord (who could not read a word 
of English to save his life) was at his wit’s end 
what to do, when I, coming in and offering to 
assist in the search, discovered to my no small 
amusement that this ‘‘complete” library con- 
sisted wholly of odd volumes of novels left behind 
by passing tourists, and had not even one complete 
story in it ! 

The next morning a native snake charmer 
made his appearance in the courtyard of the 
hotel, in the hope of drawing a few piasters from 
the pockets of the young “‘ Franks” (Europeans). 
But he had better have staid away, for when I 
came back from taking our passages by the Aus- 
trian steamer, which was to leave on the following 
morning for Smyrna and Constantinople, I found 
a large “silver snake” skimming away for its 
life across the pavement of the courtyard, with 
B in full cry after it, trying to catch it by 
the tail, and in a corner crouched the poor jug- 
gler, perfectly blue with terror, while P——, with 
the genial air of a man about to do some one a 
great kindness, was offering the terrified wretch 
a medjidiah (Turkish dollar) to let him throw a 
knife at his face, ‘‘just to see how near he could 
go without hitting it.” 

But all this was nothing to what followed. 

That evening I went for a stroll along the 
beach, to watch a sunset worthy of Ceylon or the 
Himalayas, and filled up the time with a short 
swim, which would have been longer had I not 
all at once seen a huge, black, pointed, hideous 
thing start up through the clear water, piercing 
its smooth surface as with a sudden stab—the 
back fin of a shark ! 

I doubt whether any swimmer for a prize ever 
‘*made better time” than I did in getting back 
to the shore; but the walk and the bath had 
taken nearly an hour, and the full moon had risen 
when I came slowly back through the narrow, 
crooked, gloomy lanes of the town, which were 
at this time voiceless and lonely as an African 
desert—for the East goes to bed as early as it 
rises. 

Bang! bang! Sharp and clear through the 
ghostly silence came the report of two shots fired 
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in quick succession. Then a distant shouting 
was heard, and two more shots followed. 

I at once quickened my pace to a run, for these 
ominous sounds seemed to come from the direc- 
tion of the hotel ; and I soon had plenty of com- 
pany, for everyone who was still abroad was 
already hurrying toward the same spot, while 
fresh recruits kept pouring out of the surround- 
ing houses to join the throng. 

Bang! That single shot had a grimly sug- 
gestive sound to my ears. Had the house been 
attacked by the fanatical rabble of the town, and 
was this the last shot of the last defender? But 
no—the fight could not have ended so soon, nor 
could I hear anything of those ear-piercing yells 
in which the murderous excitement of the Moslem 
fanatic always vents itself. I flew round the last 
corner that lay between me and the hotel, and 
beheld a startling picture. 

On the flat roof of the building, terribly dis- 
tinct in the glorious Syrian moonlight, two men 
stood confronting each other in the attitude of 
enemies. Both were in European dress, and at a 
glance I recognized my two English comrades ! 

“Good Heaven!” thought I, “are those two 
young lunatics fighting a duel ?” 

“‘What’s the matter ?” I shouted to the land- 
lord and his servants, who were staring upward 
from the courtyard with faces of helpless dismay. 

‘* Inglisman—kill !” replied one of them, in a 
voice tremulous with terror. 
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I darted like a rocket up the steep, winding 
stair, flung open the trapdoor (hearing two more 
shots as I did so), and sprang out upon the roof, 
where, to my utter amazement, I was greeted with 
aloud hurrah and a jolly and prolonged roar of 
laughter. 

«*Come along, old fellow,” cried P. 3 *fyou’re 
just in time to join in. This is the Queen’s Birth- 
day, you know, and we’re firing a salute to cele- 
brate it.” 

“Take care you don’t celebrate it in a Turkish 
prison before you’ve done, you idiot !” growled I, 
feeling rather foolish at this sudden and very un- 
heroic turning of my tragedy intoa farce. ‘*You’ve 
woke up the whole town with your foolery, and if 
the governor gets to hear of it, he’ll lock you both 
up before you know where you are !” 

“Let him try it!” said B—, defiantly; 
‘“we’ve got a couple of gunboats up at Tenedos 
that'll blow this old pigsty about his ears, if he 
has the cheek to touch a British subject !” 

“ All very fine,” retorted I; ‘‘ but in the mean- 
time the British subjects will miss their steamer, 
and throw themselves late for getting back to 
England.” 

This argument seemed to have more effect than 
the other. The two young hopefuls slunk off to 
bed, and next morning we were all three on board 
of the steamer for Constantinople, at which place, 
to my very great relief, I finally got rid of them 
both. 


SPEARING FISH 


By WILF. 


THE average American boy and man are more 
than familiar with the sport of spearing fish, but 
their method is somewhat crude and primitive to 
those practiced in other countries. 

A light—a rude, open basket, made of iron, in 
reality an imitation of the cresset or torch of the 
Middle Ages—is fastened at the prow of the boat 
and filled with lighted pine knots, gathered from 
the woods. One individual slowly poles the boat 
over the shallows, while another, scorched with 
the glaring heat, half smothered and blinded with 
the fragrant but acrid smoke, peers into the water 
for fish, and strikes them with a three or five 
pointed spear. Every mosquito and fly to be 
found within sight of the flame is around them, 
biting lively; and by the time the expedition is 
over, their faces, arms and eyes are sore with the 
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heat and smoke, and every sinew is cramped from 
the necessity of all the work being one-sided, this 
being caused by leaning over the boat. Yet it 
has a strange attraction for most lovers of the 
woods and streams, and I plead guilty myself to 
the charge. 

In France a different method is employed, which 
has much to recommend it. A bend in the stream 
is generally chosen, where the bottom is of hard 
gravel, or at any rate free from mud, and where 
eight or ten feet from the bank will give a mean 
depth of about five feet. Stout poles are then 
driven into the bottom of the stream ; these are 
for supports, and are placed about six feet apart. 
On these, and level with the lowest point the 
stream is known to fall to, are fastened rough, 
stout hurdles, made of withes, willow or ash, to 
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form a platform reaching to the bank. About 
two feet above this is placed a similar platform, 
and the sides all round are closed in with rushes ; 
a quantity of these are likewise laid on the top, 
and fastened down with string like the thatch of 
a stack of wheat or hay. In the centre of the 
platform a hole about thirty inches square is cut 
through both hurdles, and the “ float” is com- 
plete. 

This is, simply, an adaptation of the principle 
of the water telescope. ‘he spreading platform 
creates a shadow on the water, and when the fish- 
erman, lying on the float, with his head close to 
the water, nearly fills the hole, he can clearly see 
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the fish as they pass beneath him, and spear them 
with scarcely an effort, if he understands, or in- 
stinctively grasps to practical purpose, the princi- 
ple of refraction. 

In other cases, where the sides of the stream 
are muddy, and the gravel is in the middle of the 
current, another description of float is used. This 
is a wooden box twelve feet square by eighteen 
inches deep, the hole in the centre being boarded 
up the sides, to keep the water out of the interior. 
The corners are ballasted, to keep it from over- 
turning with the man’s weight. When used, a 
cord is attached to a stake on either side of the 
stream, and the float is swung into the centre of 
the current. 

One of these devices may be seen attached to 
nearly every country house in France, either on a 
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stream or lake; the ground under it is kept well 
baited, and when fish are required by the family 
it is simply a question of an order to the fisher- 
man to spear some. The professional fishermen 
also use them, and every village will have from 
one to half a dozen in operation. 

In speaking of the laws of refraction, used in 
fish spearing, a few words of explanation may be 
acceptable. Here is the secret. If you take a 
perfeetly straight stick and hold it, upright, in 
three feet of water, it will appear, to the eye, to 
be bent at an angle of 20 or 25 degrees, and the 
maximum of the angle will increase or decrease 
according to the depth of water to which the 


stick is submerged. Consequently, the first thing 
is to judge correctly the depth at which the fish 
is swimming, and then calculate how far out of 
the line of sight you must strike. At three feet, 
with the fish coming toward you, strike a foot be- 
hind ; if going in the opposite direction, a foot in 
front, taking into consideration if the fish is with 
the stream or against it. Always strike against 
the stream when possible, and remember nothing 
varies the accuracy of the stroke more than hold- 
ing the spear more firmly at one time than an- 
other. A cast with a negligent wrist tension will 
be deflected as much as two inches, if against the 
stream. 
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VOLTAIRE thus styles himself in one of his let- 
ters to Mme. du Deffand. An apter appellation 
could scarcely have been hit upon even by this 
master of happy phrases. It fairly fits the way 
of his life at his homes of Ferney and the Délices. 
“‘Le roi Voltaire,” as Arséne Houssaye crowned 
him, in a book with this title which is one of the 
best for learning all about his busy, bustling, in- 
teresting career, was indeed the king of hosts. 
Of the many parts he played none suited him bet- 
ter than this one. He was to the manner born. 
Driven by a combination of events to find for 
himself a home away from Paris and its court, 
but still in the vicinity of France, his choice was 
no sooner made than he at once started a career 
of hospitality which quickly grew quite regal. 
Never was house so like an inn, nor ever had inn 
such a succession of grand and gracious guests. 
It soon grew to be the general thing for visitors 
to come and go almost as it pleased them, or to 
stay for weeks if they chose, and it was the merest 
matter of course for all who did stay to feel them- 
selves as free as if they were at home, and to find 
a place always ready and a welcome ever warm at 
each and every meal. Collini, his secretary, tells 
us that ‘‘ the only thing he was ever sparing of 
was his time, and of that he was a miser.” His 
horses, carriages, servants, valet and cook were all 
absolutely of much more service to the household 
and guests than they ever were to their master. 

It was, however, impossible for so sympathetic 
and vigorous a nature as his to be preoccupied by 
these brilliant festivities. Never had any man 
so many sides to his character. Much of the un- 
fair and unfavorable opinion entertained of him 
by some will be found explained by the imperfect 
or the partial knowledge of his critics and judges. 
He was not only many men in one, but in the 
self-same day or hour he could hardly be identi- 
fied, so susceptible, so quick was he to respond to 
every intellectual or social current. His labors 
and achievements in the causes of Calas and of 
Sirven would have immortalized many a smaller 
man. His human sympathies were illimitable. 
He is said always to have been depressed on the 
anniversary of St. Bartholomew’s massacre. How 
contradictory, too, he could be! Never was there 
more magnificent liberality than that enjoyed by 
his nieces, and by other recipients of his un- 
stinted bounty, whilst, on the other hand, for 
paltry pettiness could anything compare with his 
contemptible quarrel with De Brosses about a few 
measures of firewood, or with his mean vindic- 
tiveness toward the two Rousseaus, Fréron, and 


other mere literary fry? But there are nearly 
always two sides shown, and we are often in doubt 
whether to laugh or sigh. It is never certain 
whether some show of rage will not cnd in a roar 
of laughter. His prejudices, too, are often amus- 
ing in their very childishness. A more charac- 
teristic instance of the part they could be made 
to play could scarcely be found than the happy 
accident which enabled the sculptor Pigalle to 
get a successful sitting at last. Voltaire hap- 
pened to be in no mood at the time for having a 
bust made. ‘‘ M. Pigaile is coming to model my 
face, but, madame, it is first of all essential that 
I should have a face for him to model. Te wiil 
havea job to find mine. My eyes are sunk three 
inches deep in my head, and my cheeks are sim- 
ply so much parchment stretched across a few 
bones which can hardly hold together. The few 
teeth I had have disappeared. Never was a man 
in such a wretched plight ever sculptured before.” 
So Pigalle found his patience tried to its utmost. 
He was ready to give up the task. Voltaire would 
neither sit in one position nor keep his face in 
one form for a minute together. But gcod luck 
would have it that Voltaire took it into his head to 
ask the sculptor how long it might take to make 
a golden calf. ‘Six months,” was ‘the reply he 
got, at which the patriarch was in such ecstasies 
over a fact which seemed to convict the Old Tes- 
tament of a mistake that he from that moment 
sat quite still, and so Pigalle finished his work. 

A list of Voltaire’s pensioners would be a very 
long one. Durey de Marsan, who presented him- 
self at Ferney in all the rags of a beggar, after 
having run through his ample fortune, was _per- 
haps in several respects the most curious of them 
all. After affording him snelter and enabling 
him to make himself fit to mix with the guests of 
Ferney, its owner’s next step was to set about 
trying to effect a reconciliation for him with the 
family which felt itself disgraced by him. This 
took a good deal of time. Two years after his 
arrival at the chdteau, Voltaire is found alluding 
to him thus in a letter: ‘He would be able to 
live very happily where he is were it not his fate 
to be always getting into debt. M. Durey has 
been with me now more than two years. He came 
intending to stay only two months. . . . He has 
been excessively unfortunate from his own fault, 
and from an indescribably romantic spirit which 
causes him to seize every possible opportunity for 
ruining himself obscurely. . . . Although he is 
a literary man, he is neither magnus clericus nor 
magnus sapiens.” 
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In 1760 the Jesuits had made their preparations 
for stripping the family of the Crassys of all they 
possessed toward the payment of some debts to 
their Order. On the facts reaching the ears of 
Voltaire he advanced the necessary sum at once. 
It was a niece of theirs—Mlle. de Varicourt—who 
soon after is to be found installed at Ferney as 
one of its regular inmates. She had been destined 
for a convent, but her grace and simplicity so won 
the hearts of both the philosopher and Mme. 
Denis, that they prevailed upon her relatives to 
let her take up her abode at Ferney, ostensibly to 
help the latter in the management of household 
affairs. The Marquis de Villette soon after saw 
her, and at once fell in love with and married 
her. In writing to a friend he tells him: ‘ Her 
only dowry is her sweet face, her beautiful figure, 
her very unsophisticated nature, and her charm- 
ing intelligence, all of which I very much prefer 
to a round million I could have had in Geneva.” 
The marriage was celebrated at midnight in the 
chapel of Ferney. Voltaire donned for the au- 
spicious occasion the splendid fur pelisse pre- 
sented to him by Catherine II., and was supported 
on each side by a knight of the Order of St. 
Louis. 

Does not there seem good ground for thinking 
that Voltaire was justified when he wrote to Mme. 
du Deffand thus: ‘‘In the main I am a good- 
hearted fellow. My friends, my vassals and my 
neighbors are all quite satisfied with me”? 

Amid such scenes and friends, what were Louis 
and his mistresses to Voltaire? As little as he 
was to them. Mme. du Barry, however, seems 
on one occasion to have seized an opportunity to 
pay a compliment to the old poet and philosopher, 
which he was equally prompt to repay her for. 
De la Borde was to pass by Ferney on his way to 
Italy, so was commissioned by her to give Voltaire 
two cushions which she had herself embroidered 
with a medallion portrait of herself, and two 
kisses! Voltaire’s gratitude found expression in 
one of those occasional pieces of verse which are 
among the best of all things he wrote : 


*€ Quoi! deux baisers sur la fin de ma vie! 
Quel passeport vous daignez m’envoyer ! 
Deux! c’est trop d’un, adorable Egérie: 
Je serais mort de plaisir au premier.” 


What a pity it seems that Voltaire could not 
have finished his earthly career in his own home, 
amid his own people. But were not the Parisians 
his people at heart, and what home could have 
evoked such a flood of feelings as the name of 
Paris if it could only be his fortune to be admitted 
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into it? ‘The accession of Louis XVI. encouraged 
all those who had long tried in vain to get the 
late king to revoke the interdict which banished 
Voltaire from the court, to prepare a way for his 
return. The rumor was industriously circulated 
that he was likely to come. The people of Paris 
needed no extraneous stimulants. His popularity. 
was found to be as universal as it deserved to be. 
Was there another man alive who had done so 
much to make the name of Frenchman honored 
all over the Continent ? Was there a court, was 
there a grand personage, was there anyone of 
birth, distinction, eminence, learning, taste or 
culture to whom Voltaire’s name had not been 
familiar for many years, whose books they had , 
not read with ever-increasing avidity, from whom 
the merest scrap of a letter it was not an enviable 
honor to possess ? No sooner, then, was he made 
aware of the disposition of the popular mind, and 
that neither king nor courtier would be likely to 
venture to run counter to it, than Voltaire be- 
came all aflame to reach the capital. ‘‘I shall be 
happy there,” he tells Moultou, “because I shall 
meet with happy people.” Everyone knows the 
particular circumstances under cover of which his 
abiding wish to return to Paris was at last accom- 
plished. The rehearsals of his ‘“‘Iréne” were 
made a capital pretext. He left Ferney. His 
intention was to remain away only six weeks. 
But Ferney never saw its brilliant owner again. 
His first act on reaching Paris had to be to sum- 
mon Dr. Tronchin. Tronchin, after having seen 
his patient, tells a friend, whom he writes to at 
once to let him know what everyone was so curi- 
ous to learn, that, if Voltaire can stand the pop- 
ular excitement caused by his arrival, he must 
simply have a constitution of steel. All Paris, 
according to Grimm, was vying to cast itself at 
the feet of its idol. The popular fervor had its 
culminating point in that historical scene at the 
theatre, during the performance of “ Iréne,” 
when he was crowned in the box he occupied for 
the occasion, and when the whole house stood on 
its feet and the building shook with the cheers. 
“‘ Parisians,” he exclaimed, in tears, ‘‘do you 
mean to kill me with ecstasy ?” : 

In his last letter to Wagniére, of May 25th, 
1778, the kindly nature of the man, his real self, 
declares itself in every line: “I am dying, my 
dear Wagniére. It appears impossible this time 
for me to escape. I am terribly punished for hav- 
ing let you leave me, for having quitted Ferney, 
and for dreaming of making my abode in Paris.” 

Five days afterward Voltaire, on May 30th, 
breathed his last. : 


ea 
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‘““INNKEEPER FOR EUROPE.”—- SEE PAGE 718, 


3¥ GRACE ISABEL COLBRON, 


THE rain came down with a dreary steadiness, 
and the wind blew the wet branches angrily 
against the windows of the little hut where we 
sat by the light of a sputtering candle, trying to 
forget our woes in a friendly game. Camping 
out is great fun in good weather, but three days’ 
steady downpour will take the interest out of it 
for almost anybody, and after two nights in 
drenched tents we felt we were to be congratu- 
lated on reaching this log hut, primitive though 
it was. We made ourselves really quite com- 
fortable, had a good supper, and now we sat 
gathered together, all four of us, over the near- 
est approach to a table the place afforded, while 
our Indian guides were already fast asleep on 
their blankets in the farthest corner. 

In the interest of the game, we had almost for- 
gotten that we were in the heart of the Maine 
woods, when suddenly our candle flared up and 
went out. 


*¢ This is nice!’ I remarked. <‘‘ What shall we 


‘** RIDING UP TO THE DOOR, I DISMOUNTED 
AND KNOCEKED.’” 


$y saw THE FACE OF A MAN OF FORTY, HAGGARD AND WORN, THE WIDE-OPEN EYES STARING RIGHT INTO MINE.’” 
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do now? We can’t afford to use another to- 
night, for we haven’t many, and there’s no tell- 
ing how long we will have to stay ii. this place.” 

“ Let’s knock off, anyway,” said Tom. Hay- 
ward. ‘‘T’ve had beastly luck the whole even- 
ing, and I’m glad of an excuse to stop. Let’s sit 
by the fire awhile, then go to bed.” 

‘‘All right ; but some one must tell a good 
story as a nightcap.” 

‘* Here, Beardsley,” exclaimed Tom, ‘ you’ve 
been taking in my money steady for an hour; 
now tell us a rousing tale, to show you deserve 
such luck !” 

We gathered round the fire, and smoked awhile 
in silence. Finally Beardsley spoke. 

‘*So you really want a story from me, boys 
he began. ‘“ You know my imagination is not 
good for much; but I had an adventure once, 
that might interest you. So here goes: 

«‘ Years ago, when I had just begun my career 
as civil engineer, I was surveying for a railroad in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania, even more wild 
and dangerous then than now. I had heard of a 
new mine across the hills, and getting a holiday 
one day on account of an accident, I resolved to 
make an expedition on my own account, and go 
and find out the truth about this wonderful mine. 

«Tt was in the depths of winter, and every sign 
of a snowstorm in the air, the afternoon I started 
on my ride. I saw the threatening sky, but de- 
cided to go, nevertheless, as I did not know when 
I could get a day for myself again. So off I 
started, about three in the afternoon, across the 
wildest part of all those wild mountains. I took 
this short cut to save time, and expected to reach 
the mining settlement not later than ten or eleven 
o’clock that night. 

«The ground was clear of snow, as we had had 
no storm for some time, and my good strong cob 
needed no urging even on the rough mountain 
trail. About six, as I stopped to partake of the 
light supper I had brought with me, the snow 
began to fall, gently at first, but soon coming so 
thick and fast that I could scarce see a hand be- 
fore me. The wind had inereased to a perfect 
hurricane, and as the brave little steed struggled 
on blindly through the drifts, heaping higher 
each moment, I began to repent of my rashness, 
and wondered what I had better do. 

“This part of the mountain was entirely unin- 
habited, for no one, unless it were a band of rob- 
bers, would care to live in a place so utterly deso- 
late, so I knew there was no hope of reaching a 
house, and unless I could find a shelter under 
some overhanging rock, I had better push on as 
best I could, and run the chances of finding the 
settlement that night. 
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“Tt was slow work, and the trail was almost 
lost in the darkness, but I kept on, for a halt in 
that storm meant danger of death by freezing for 
both man and beast. I think I must have wan- 
dered off the trail, for I rode on for hours, as it 
seemed, without reaching the downward slope of 
the hill. It was not a pleasant position, and I 
was growing desperate, when there, directly in 
front of me, far off yet, but unmistakably dis- 
tinct, I saw a light! A steady light, not large, 
but clear; a light in a cabin window! I cannot 
express to you the joy in my heart at the sight of 
that distant glimmer. My good horse saw it, 
too, and plunged forward with an energy I had 
not thought him capable of, after the exertions of 
the last hours. 

“*Soon I saw the outline of a rude log hut. I 
knew that those who would live in such a place 
might not be desirable landlords, but any shelter 
was welcome to me just then. 

“‘Riding up to the door, I dismounted and 
knocked. After some moments it was cautiously 
opened, and a woman’s face peered out. 

“**Can you take me in for the night ? I asked. 

***No room for strangers here,’ was her an- 
swer; and before I realized it she had shut the 
door in my face, and left me at the mercy of the 
storm. 

‘“*My kick this time almost broke the door 
down. 

««« Well, why don’t you go ?’ she said, peeping 
out once more. ‘I told you we had no room 
here.’ 

*¢* Look here, my good woman,’ I exclaimed ; 
‘you surely do not mean to leave me out here on 
such a night, when you know there is not another 
house within miles! It would be little short of 
murder on your part. Any corner will do—only 
let me have shelter for myself and my horse until 
day break.’ 

«She regarded me thoughtfully for a moment, 
then said: ‘ You can put your horse in the wood- 
shed there, and I—if you will put up with any 
kind of accommodation—I may find a place for 
you in the house.’ 

“‘T took my horse to the shed, which was a low 
board structure just high enough for the little 
cob. It was dark, but close and warm, so I left 
him there, and plowed through the snow to seck 
shelter for myself. The woman met me at the 
door with a light. She was about thirty years 
old, and had once been pretty, for her face, in 
spite of the traces of a wild, rough life, still re- 
tained a sort of comeliness, and she was slender, 
and not ungracefal. 

‘< «Come in,’ she said. 
shelter I can give you.’ 


‘I will show you what 
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“‘She led me into a small, square room, poorly 
furnished, the one window stopped up with rags 
and bits of paper to keep the wind and snow from 
coming in through the broken panes. 

«There was a table and two chairs in the room 
beside the bed. 

“© My eye fell on this last-named piece of furni- 
ture first, for it was covered with a clean white 
sheet, under which I clearly saw the outlines of a 
human body. 

««X turned to the woman, and she answered my 
look. 

«<«That’s my husband,’ she said, calmly. ‘ He 
died a few hours ago. This is all the room I have 
to give you, as there is but one other in the house, 
and that is my own.’ 

“*T shuddered at her words, and started back 
from the bed with its silent occupant. For a mo- 
ment I reflected on going to the shed and run- 
ning the chance of taking a kick from my horse 
in his troubled slumbers, and another wild thought 
crossed my mind again, that of going out into the 
storm. 

‘* But the wild gusts that shook the house ad- 
vised me of the foolhardiness of such a move, so 
I resigned myself to circumstances, and made up 
my mind to pass the night in the room with the 
corpse. My hostess disappeared, and returned in 
a moment with a large woolen comforter, which 
she threw down on the floor, saying: ‘ You can 
sleep on that, if you care to. Knock on this 
door and call me, if you want anything.’ 

“«She went out through another door than the 
one I had entered at, and I heard the key turn in 
the lock behind her. 

<‘T spread the comforter on the floor, and en- 
deavored to sleep ; but, in spite of my fatigue, the 
strangeness of my position would not allow me to 
lose consciousness. Turn as I would, I could not 
keep my eyes off my silent roommate, and I found 
myself indulging in all sorts of wild speculations 
as to the appearance and character of the man 
whose earthly remains lay before me, and whose 
widow was so little moved at his death. He was 
probably a drunken brute, and the poor woman 
was right glad to get rid of him, I thought; and 
on general principles of protection to the weaker 
sex I shook my fist, mentally, at the still white 
figure on the bed. 

“My suddenly awakened chivalric feelings ne- 
cessitated a closer look at my companion. I shud- 
der now at the recollection of the thrill of horror 
that shot through me at the sight. 

“‘T saw, clearly and distinctly, that the sheet 
was slowly rising and falling, as from the action 
of a long-drawn breath. 

“‘I watched, frozen with fear, and while I 
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watched the arms of the corpse moved slightly, 
the sheet was drawn gently back from the head, 
and I saw the face of a man of forty, haggard and 
worn, as with long illness, the wide-open eyes 
staring right into mine ! 

“Tam not more of a coward than most, and 
up to that night I had thought myself brave, but 
I admit that then I knew no other feeling than 
that of blind, unreasoning terror—a terror that 
left me incapable of word or deed, incapable of 
other sensation than itself. 

“‘T Jay there quiet, dazed, while the man on 
the bed slowly raised himself from his winding 
sheet, stretched his limbs, and walked over to my 
corner. He was gaunt and hollow-eyed, of a tall 
and once powerful fraine, clad in rough mount- 
aineer’s garb, and his movements, though stiff, as 
of one who has been ill, were sufficiently lifelike 
to allow of the penetration into my dazed con- 
sciousness of the sudden knowledge that this was 
no resurrected corpse, but a living, breathing 
man. I sprang up, and would have spoken, but 
the man seized my wrist, and placed his other 
hand over my mouth, bringing his face close to 
mine. 

““« Not a word !’ he said, in a scarcely audible 
whisper. ‘Nota word, or I will kill you !’ 

“‘He led me as far away from the door as the 
size of the room would permit, and whispered 
again: ‘She thinks I am dead, and must not 
know Iam not. Stranger, you have come to this 
house by chance, and if you can keep still, what- 
ever you see or hear, you shall go away in safety ; 
but I give you fair warning, if you say a word 
agin me, it'll go hard with you. And I want yer 
word that you'll not mention what you’ve seen 
here for more than a week. Yer’d better give it 
to me, for if you don’t Well, you know the 
sayin’, ‘* Dead men tell no tales.” 

“The man’s eyes flashed, and his pale cheeks 
glowed through his overgrown beard. 

««« What are you going to do ?’ I asked. 

“‘* Give me yer word first, and then I'll show 
yer,’ he replied. 

«« «J promise,’ I said—what else could I do un- 
der the circumstances ?—‘ I promise not to men- 
tion what I have seen here for more than a week, 
if I am assured that I shall leave this place in 
safety.’ 

‘e«That you shall—that you shall,’ said my 
strange companion. ‘And now [’ll tell yer all 
ye should know. That woman in there is my 
wife, and she’s been trying to murder me by 
poison ; and now I’m going to kill her and the 
fellow that’s there with her, for it’s because of 
him she wanted to murder me.’ 

«Except for the wild light in the man’s eyes, his 
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manner was as ‘calm as his wife’s had been when 
she announced his death, and the determined air 
he wore, coupled with his rugged strength, which, 
though enfeebled by illness, was still worthy of 
respect, convinced me that the part of silent spec- 
tator which he had assigned me was by far the 
wisest for me to adopt. 

«** What do you wish me to do ?’ [ asked. 

«*¢ Help me open that door quiet as we can, 
and then just sit on the bed here till I come 
back.’ 

‘Tle took an ax from under the bed, and set 
it gently down by the door ; then, drawing a key 
from his pocket, he motioned to me. 

«© ¢ You hold the door, so it won’t creak !’ 

‘* Softly he turned the key, softly the door slid 
open, and I looked into another, larger room, and 
saw my hostess and a man sitting before the fire. 
This was all I saw, for Iwas pushed back, and 
the door closed in front of me. 

“‘T heard a startled exclamation, a piercing 
shriek, followed by another which was lost in a 
groan, two crashing blows, a fall, and all was still 
once more. 

“‘T sat on the edge of the bed, my limbs shak- 
ing under me, my blood chilled with horror at 
the thought of what was happening in that other 
room. Long I waited thus, in a silence broken 
only by the howling of the wind without. Finally 
I heard the man’s voice at the door. 

“*¢ Stranger,’ he called, ‘I sha’n’t want yer any 
more; yer can go to bed now, and I'll just lock 
this door, so yer conscience won't be overbur- 
dened.’ 

«The key turned, and I was left to my own re- 
flections once more. As may be imagined, they 
were not the most agreeable; but at last tired 
nature claimed her right, and, in spite of all I 
had gone through that night, I slept. 

«*When I awoke I saw my companion of the 
previous night standing by the bedside. Ile 
looked more haggard in the clear morning light, 
hut was apparently as calm as before, and bore 
no sign of his hideous work. 

«©«The storm is over and the road is clear,’ he 
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«««To the mining settlement beyond the mount- 
ain,’ I said. 

«“* You was pretty well off the trail,’ he an- 
swered. ‘ But if you want to go now, I’ll set you 
right.’ 

*“T was glad enough to get out of the accursed 
place, and could not control the shudder that 
shook my frame as I passed the door to the only 
other room in the hut. 

“*My horse was in excellent condition, having 
passed a quieter night than I, and seemed quite 
ready to go on. 

““My host guided me a short distance, giving 
me directions as to the route, and not until we 
stopped to say good-by did he mention in any way 
the events of the previous night. 

«Tl think yer'll get there safe now,’ he said. 
* Don’t forget yer promise.’ 

* IIe held out his hand; but an unconquerable 
disgust, the reaction of my terror, seized me; I 
set spurs to my horse, and never stopped in that 
wild gallop until the sharp descent of the road 
warned me of danger to life and limb, and com- 
pelled a halt. 

**T reached the settlement at last, worn out in 
mind and body, but could only say that I had had 
a rough night on the mountain, and had stopped 
at a deserted shed for shelter. 

** No one at the mines seemed to know of any 
house on the mountain, and next spring, when I 
set out to find that hut with its dread secret, I 
was unsuccessful, although I searched the hillside 
thoroughly. 

* Co * * * * 

“Several years later, I read one day—in a New 
York paper, I think it was—of the finding of a 
ruined hut in the Pennsylvania mountains, in 
which were discovered the skeletons of a man and 
a woman. No one in the neighborhood knew 
of the existence of the hut, or who its inmates 
were, but from the description I had no doubt 
that what I read was the last chapter in the trag- 
edy of one act of which I had been an unwilling 
Witness. ” 

“What became of the murderer ?” asked Tom. 

*T never heard,” replied Beardsley. 
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TOBACCO DISTRICTS OF CUBA. 


THE DIVINE WEED. 


By Wixr. P. Ponp. 


«“ MAN exists by bread ; he lives with tobacco. 
Bread represents necessity ; tobacco, enjoyment. 
Bread is ‘the staff, tobacco, the charm of life. 
The one, toil—the other, relaxation ; the former, 
the straight line—the latter, the curve of beauty, 
the wave of grace, the ellipse, the circle!” So 
sang that gifted prose poet, Dr. Carrick Murray ; 
and a worthy fellow scribe, Charles Kingsley, puts 
into the mouth of Salvation Yeo the truth : 
“‘When all things were made, there was none 
made better than tobacco—to be a lone man’s 
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companion, a bachelor’s friend, a hungry man's 
food, a sad man’s cordial, a wakeful man’s sleep, 
and a chilly man’s fire, sir; while for stanching 
of wounds, purging of rheum and settling of the 
stomach, there’s no herb like it under the canopy 
of heayen.” 

It is an interesting subject, this same tobacco, 
and one that, apparently, through all the agés, 
has never flagged ; and the reason for this is thar, 
while all nations use it, none can claim it, and its 
earliest records are buried in the limitless past. 
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It is a popular and a patriotic theory to hold 
that our great Continent of America gave the 
weed to the Western World and Europe through 
the medium of Sir Walter Raleigh and his fellow 
voyagers and adventurers; but, viewed in a calm, 
impartial light, this scarcely holds water. We 
find in Herodotus a fully detailed account of the 
earth pipe of the ancient Boethians, Scythians, 
Babylonians and others, who are described as in- 
haling the smoke of herbs (sic) by means of reeds ; 
we find in the remains of Danish fortifications, 
ete., in England, dating from about 900 A.D., 
small pipes evidently used for smoking some- 
thing (one of these is in the Long Island City 
Museum, and is supposed to date from a Dane 
who visited these shores in 983 under pressure of 
a storm, and leaving, could never find his way 
back again); that holy record the Koran tells 
how the prophet Mohammed, in 570 a.p., found 
a viper frozen in the desert, and warming it to 
life, was stung by the ungrateful reptile, and that 
from the falling spume there sprung a plant com- 
bining the venom of the viper and the mildness 
of the prophet, with which he bandaged the 
wound, and which the Mohammedans ever after 
burned in remembrance of the prophet’s refusal 
to kill the poisonous worm. Be all this as it 
may, the earliest travelers record the presence 
of the weed in Africa, where it ranks higher 
than money, and was supposed to have been in- 
troduced there by the Phoenicians, ruins of 
whose cities still remain ; and a very curious 
item is that when the heavy rains flood the kloofs 
or dry watercourses that intersect the veldt, sweep- 
ing them clear of every weed and shrub, the first 
green thing to show itself is one of the fifty odd 
varieties of tobacco, growing wild; and in the 
United States there is, to. my knowledge, no wild 
tobacco in any part. 

So much has been written of the history of the 
weed following the Elizebethan period in Eng- 
land, that there can be but few general readers 
who do not already know of it, and therefore I 
may be pardoned, if indeed not thanked, for pass- 
ing over that part without further comment, and 
endeavoring to say something new about the leaf 
itself, apart from its manufactured product. 

The United States holds the proud position of 
supplying all the known world with some portion 
of its tobacco. We can claim to have under cul- 
tivation about one-eighth of the entire surface of 
the globe which is devoted to the cultivation of 
tobacco, and we can justly say that no other coun- 
try can compete with us in the quality of leaf 
used for pipe-smoking and chewing tobaccoes ; as 
regards cigar tobacco, that’s another story. Last 
year our total production was estimated at about 
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500,000,000 pounds, covering about 800,000 acres, 
while British India (Hindostan) came next with 
about 700,000. The Hindostanee tobacco is im- 
proving with giant strides of late years, and those 
who knew it in the days when it was exported to 
Burmah to be made into cigars, and then imported 
back to be smoked, would never recognize it. 
America does not know this product at all, but 
in the native markets, and also the English, the 
Lunkah tobacco is a large item of commerce. Its 
quality and peculiar fragrance is due to the soil, 
which closely resembles that of Cuba. Years ago 
a sand-and-mud bar appeared in the Godavery 
River, and washed by successive floods and ma- 
nured by the nesting river birds, slowly rose above 
the high-water line, forming an island with a soil 
almost perfect for the cultivation of tobacco. 
Experienced planters were obtained, fine Havana 
seed imported, from which a fine characteristic 
native seed has been evolved and a prosperous 
industry made. I can remember when a basket 
of cigars containing about a thousand would be 
dumped on anyone’s veranda for a rupee, i. e., 
fifty cents, and even now the price on the spot is 
only about fifty cents to a dollar and a half a hun- 
dred. These cigars are very dark in color, and, 
to an American, have the peculiarity of not de- 
veloping any flavor to signify until one-fourth is 
smoked, then the aroma is distinctive, and men 
who once become thoroughly acclimated to this 
tobacco will rarely care to change. ‘The tobacco 
is used new, the idea being to mature the cigar 
after it is made. In some districts they hang the 
leaf tobacco on the milkthorn hedges to acquire 
a flavor. The pipe-smoking tobacco comes in 
large quantities from America, in hermetically 
sealed tins. 

Russia grows a large quantity of tobacco, that 
grown in the “ black-earth ” district of Tcherno- 
zemnio Gubernui being considered the most im- 
portant. Last year the total recorded was over 
100,000,000 pounds, of which the great nulk was 
medium and poor in quality, very dark and rank, 
and used principally for cigarettes of a very low 
grade. lLatakia is a famous old tobacco, dear to 
pipe smokers of a past generation, but now com- 
paratively out of date. It was grown on the site 
of the ancient Laodicea by a sect of assassins who 
were in business at the time of the Crusades, and 
the tobacco gains its name from the neighboring 
Syrian seaport of Latakia. It is a dark, heavy 
tobacco, sent to the markets in horsehair sacks 
made by the hill men. It is crudely cured, and 
the temprano, or crop of first leaves to ripen, is 
generally retained by the fellahs for their own 
smoking. In Herzegovina and Bosnia tobacco 
is regarded as the most lucrative crop grown ; the 
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quality is good, but it is a government monopoly, 
and can only be grown by permission of, and for 
the use of, the regie. ‘The value of the crop of 
1889 was a trifle over $600,000. Switzerland also 
grows tobacco, in the Canton Vaud, but uses 
largely Virginia, Kentucky and Brazil. The ci- 
gars are long, dark, Vevey fins or longs, having a 
reed in the middle like the Italian, and requiring 
equal patience and tact to light. Turkish tobacco 
is grown under the government, who demand an 
account of every individual plant grown, and the 
whole crop to be passed through the government 
hands for first choice, at top-market rates, mind, 
before any outside buyers can be accommodated. 
Everyone knows the fine, silky Turkish leaf, used 
principally for cigarettes. They also know its 
price, and those who buy a cheap, or even a 
medium-priced, Turkish tobacco in our stores 
smoke domestic Virginia and are happy. I have 
paid $5 per pound for fine Turkish leaf in Con- 
stantinople, and was not swindled in my pur- 
chase either. The best is grown along the Per- 
sian Gulf, Karamania, Roumelia, Nomedan, etc. 

China furnishes a tobacco that probably ante- 
dates the pyramids. It is yellow, or deep brown, 
finely cut, feeling like floss silk in the fingers, 
does not smell unpleasantly, and is smoked in 
tiny-bowled pipes. The same remarks apply to 
Japan, and neither are palatable to an American 
smoker. The German crop grows around Baden 
and Mayence, and is light, as a rule, but poor 
in flavor. France cultivates tobacco in twenty- 
two departments; it is controlled by the gov- 
ernment; no one but an authorized cultivator 
can have leaves in his possession, and no one 
keep a stock of manufactured tobacco exceeding 
twenty pounds. All crops must be sold to thé 
government or be exported. The tobacco is fairly 
good in quality, but, like the English, it is badly 
manipulated. The yearly value of the crop is 
$50,000,000. That is why the government is 
going to erect a statue to M. Jean Nicot. They 
can afford it! In Persia is grown a very strong 
leaf, which is responsible for a good percentage 
of the dried-up appearance of that nation. In 
fact, they acknowledge this, but say, ‘“‘ There is 
no joy for the heart except in tobacco.” Consid- 
erable of this enters into Egyptian cigarettes. 
In Egypt a little tobacco has been grown during 
the last ten years, but it is simply the outcome of 
the demand among the inferior manufacturers for 
a cheap leaf with which to mix the high-priced 
Turkish generally used. The production has this 
year been prohibited by the Khedive. The leaf 
of the Philippine Islands, known as Manilla, has 
been for many years very popular in England, 
where it was extensively sold in the form of 
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cigars and cheroots at about five cents each. A 
much higher grade of product has, however, been 
produced of recent years, and for the past five 
years strenuous efforts have been made to intro- 
duce it here. These have been a failure princi- 
pally from the poor policy adopted by the foreign 
firm, as at the start considerable favor was shown 
the product, and this was undoubtedly due to the 
fact that several of our cigar manufacturers were 
using Manilla leaf prior to 1876. The great Phil- 
ippine tobacco company employs 10,000 hands, and 
turns out 80,000,000 cigars and 400,000,000 cig- 
arettes per annum. Dampier, writing in 1729, 
speaks of Manilla tobacco, and spells cheroots 
“ shirouts,” saying they were a foot long, and so 
large that the ladies had to flatten them to get 
them into their mouths. The leaf is a light-col- 
ored, small, silky one, very mild as a smoke, with 
a peculiar, not unpleasant aroma. 

It is a matter of doubt as to when tobacco was 
first known in Mexico; we know that it was an- 
terior to the history of the Mound Builders of 
the Mississippi Valley, for the designs of the ex- 
isting pipes in our museums satisfactorily de- 
monstrate that fact to the student ; but there sur- 
mise begins. According to the ancient records 
of the Aztecs, the old name for the plant was 
yetl. The tobacco industry, however, did not 
amount to much until the insurrection in Cuba 
in 1868, when the political refugees sought a 
home in Mexico, and planting Havana seed, gave 
impetus to the industry and birth to the present 
important trade. England consumes enormous 
quantities of Mexican cigars, which are now sold 
as Mexican on their merits. This was not so until 
just before the passage of the recent Merchandise 
Act, and I remember buying some Henry Clays 
in London which were so closely imitated in 
shape, etc., that the only identifying point (other 
than smoking them) was that the label lithog- 
rapher was located at Vera Cruz instead of Bur- 
celona. The leaf is a good product, and would 
be well liked in this country if the duty ever 
permitted its use. It would, however, never sup- 
plant the fine Cuban leaf. There has been a 
limited amount of it used in this country for 
some years, but only as a substitute for Havana, 
and never acknowledged as Mexican. 

Cuba is coming very near home, and there are 
many people who believe that one day the “smile 
of the sea,” as Colonel R. G. Ingersoll calls it, will 
become an integral part of the United States. 
Be this as it may, as a tobacco-producing colony 
Cuba stands unique and alone, wearing her own 
crown, for in all the wide world there is no such 
sun-kissed isle. The Havana leaf is famous all 
over the world for its excellence and aroma, and 
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deservedly so. Yet 
it is curious to note 
that only a small 
portion of the island 
produces the quality 
of leaf in which the 
epicure delights. 
The portion of the 
west of the island 
known as the Vuelta 
Abajo is where the 
finest leaf is grown, 
having that peculiar 
fragrance which no 
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consume 70 per 
cent. of the Partido 
product, and pay 
Vuelta prices for our 
cigars, both being 
sold at 25 cents re- 
tail! Yet it is so. 
Take a fine Vuelta 
cigar, light it, smoke 
it halfway down, let 
it go out, put it 
aside for an hour or 
two, and then re- 
light it; you will 


art can duplicate, 
and no skill has yet 
been found which can produce the same result 
elsewhere from the same seed, and on, chemically 
considered, the same ground. Soil, climate, sun 
and unrelaxing, experienced care have all com- 
bined to make that portion of Cuba the home of 
tobacco. Drawn definitely as a state line is the 
division between this favored tract and that pro- 
ducing the Semi-Vuelta, or second grade, and 
again another division where grows the Partido, 
which is ranked equal to it, but widely different. 
Running along the south of these is the ‘‘ poor 
tobacco country.” 

What causes the distinction it is hard to say. 
Some ascribe it to the trade winds, and the pe- 
culiar habit they have of accumulating moisture 
in their course of thousands of miles, to discharge 
it by condensation directly a coast line or range 
of hills is met ; but to whatever cause it may be 
attributed, the fact remains that the four first 
divisions of the Havana tobacco districts are as 
clearly drawn as if bya pencil. The terms Vuelta 
and Partido are necessarily so much Greek to the 
average smoker, and the best way to demonstrate 
the distinction is to state that, given two cigars of 
equal size, weight and workmanship, the one 
made of Vuelta will be worth $10 where the Par- 
tido one will be 
worth $5 ; that 
is to say, the 
factory prices in 
Havana for a 
perfecto, per 
thousand, would 
be Vuelta, $142, 
as against Par- 
tido, $78. This 
is not flattering 
to our national 
taste as connois- 
seurs when it is 
known that we 
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find that there is no 
appreciable depreci- 
ation in flavor or aroma, and make a mental 
note that this is the only tobacco in the world 
of which the same can be said with truth. 
The only other cigar which improves with the 
second lighting is the 5-center ; it tasted of little 
or nothing at first, but when relit it has a taste, 
and becomes a 6-scenter. Before coming to the 
domestic leaf of the United States, it is as well to 
review the leaf known as Sumatra, from its being 
grown on the island of that name, of which an 
almost identical grade of leaf is now, however, 
being grown in Borneo and several other places, 
and sold as Sumatra. Previous to 1881 no to- 
bacco of this growth was imported into this coun- 
try ; last year there were received 62,592 bales. 
That tells a story in itself. This tobacco is in- 
variably light in color, therefore it is eminently 
suitable to the ‘‘ light-leaf craze” which has been 
fostered to such an enormous extent among our 
smokers, who have come to the very erroneous 


‘opinion that a light outside constitutes a mild 


cigar; it is a very thin, elastic leaf, containing a 
great number of leaves to the pound, and go, al- 
though it actually is higher-priced per pound, it 
is cheaper to use because it covers a greater com- 
parative number of cigars than the lower-priced, 
thicker domestic-grown leaf. This, with its at- 
tractive, glossy 
appearance, is the 
reason of its suc- 
cess here, to the 
disadvantage of 
the farmer; and 
as it has a pecul- 
iarly bitter taste, 
to which the 
smokers have be- 
come accustomed, 
it is doubtful if 
legislation, or any 
other measure, 
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will ever militate against it sufficiently to bring 
the capricious public back to patronizing the 
sweeter but more unsightly domestic leaf. It is 
cultivated by Dutch companies, who employ cooly 
labor at very low rates, these workmen being 
known on the plantations by the euphonious title 
of “stinkers.” 

The history of the leaf in the United States is 
wrapped in obscurity ; we know the Indians and 
Mound Builders used it, but as to where it was 
grown, and which were the favored districts, there 
is no trace. Consequently we can only deal very 
generally with the subject. As stated previously, 
our total production averages about 500,000,000 
pounds ; the annual prod- 
uct of Connecticut, New 
York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 
and Qhio is 100,000,000 
pounds. This is all cigar 
leaf, and of this Pennsyl- 
vania ranks first with about 
28,000,000 pounds; New 
York, 22,000,000 pounds ; 
Wisconsin, 21,000,000 
pounds, and Ohio about 
10,000,000 pounds. For- 
merly all these States grew 
what was known as “‘ broad 
seed leaf,” which was then 
a popular wrapper leaf, but 
during the last twelve years 
or so this has been to a 
great extent superseded by 
leaf grown from imported 
Havana seed, which is pre- 
ferred for wrapper pur- 
poses to anything but Su- 
matra. It used to be esti- 
mated that about one-half 
of the domestic crop was 
used for wrappers, the filler 
bulk being made up by imported Havana leaf. 
During the last six years or so the importations 
of Sumatra have changed this, so that now it is 
estimated that one-third is used for wrapper, one- 
third for binder, and the remaining third for 
filler. Florida is now taken into account as a 
cigar-leaf-producing State, and is credited with 
about 14,000,000 pounds, some of the wrapper of 
which has been this year sold for $1.10 per pound. 
This State has produced tobacco for over forty 
years, but it never attracted much attention until 
a few years ago, when several of our large cigar 
manufacturers put extensive capital into it, and 
gave the industry its present impetus. 

North Carolina, Kentucky, Maryland, Ten- 
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nessee, Virginia, Missouri and Louisiana produce 
about 400,000,000 pounds per year, all of which 
is consumed in producing smoking tobacco, chew- 
ing and cigarettes. Virginia and North Carolina 
tobaccoes compose what are known as the “ bright 
tobaccoes,” which are used largely for cigarettes. 
It is now about sixty-five years since “bright to- 
bacco” was introduced, and it was the result of 
enterprising farmers in Halifax and Pittsylvania 
Counties, Va., and Caswell County, N. C., curing 
their crops with flues and charcoal. It was kept 
a secret, and for thirty-five years it was generally 
thought that “brights” could only be produced 


upon the soil where they originated. Then Gran- 


ville County (now probably 
the largest producing 
county of ‘“‘brights ”) fell 
into line, and even then it 
was [a long time before it 
was demonstrated that 
large areas in Eastern Vir- 
ginia and Eastern North 
Carolina could also pro- 
duce ‘“ brights” under ex- 
pert management. Mary- 
land is also in the ‘‘ bright ” 
belt. 

Perique tobacco is the 
most curious of all. Many 
people will have seen it in 
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the tobacco stores—a long 
eighteen-inch roll, three 
inches thick, black as a 
hat, and bound round with 
a fibre cord—and yet they 
have not known it as Per- 
ique. For pipe-smoking 
tobaccoes it is the most 
important growth of them 
all. It is this that mellows 
and softens the tonguc- 
biting qualities of the flue- 
cured and sun-cured golden leaves ; it is this that 
gives that subtle sweetness to the old and empty 
pipe in which high-priced tobacco only has been 
smoked, and which gives to pipe tobacco (gen- 
erally smoked by Englishmen) that peculiar soft- 
ness of aroma which in the open air is agreeable 
to most smokers, instead of the pestilential fumes 
which emanate from a pipe which contains a 
cheap tobacco lacking its presence. Not yet are 
its peculiarities chronicled in full! It elects only 
to grow in Louisiana, in Grand Point Ridge, on 
six hundred or so acres of ground, and although 
seed has been planted, and has grown, in other 
places, it is useless, for it lacks the peculiar aroma 
which constitutes its value. The annual crop is 
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about 100,000 pounds, and the curing of it is an 
art known only to the Grand Point people, re- 
quiring long training to learn. As the demand 
for this tobacco is ever increasing, and the quan- 
tity cannot be increased, it will readilv be under- 
stood that the price must advance steadily. Last 
year’s crop was a total failure. 

It is interesting to recall that in Virginia and 
Maryland, for a long time after the settlement of 
this country by Europeans, tobacco was the legal 
money tender ; that when the famous shipload of 
wives for the first settlers was drafted over from 
the English prisons they received their money 
bonus (which was an inducement offered them to 
come) in tobacco instead of coin ; and that court 
fees were settled by tobacco in Maryland as late 
as 1806. It was desired at home and abroad ; 
could be divided up without losing value, and so 
it fitted the purpose of currency better than any- 
thing else. 

And now aclosing word on the manufactures 
of tobacco, as at present existing. Cigars are 
clear Havana, made entirely of imported leaf, and 
running more and more every year to a better 
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grade. The seed and Havana appears to have 
changed, and become largely a Sumatra wrapper, 
seed binder and Havana filler, still retaining the 
old name ; while seed cigars are just as poor as 
ever they were, and unless unsubstantiated Flor- 
ida fairy stories turn out to be actual fact, they 
will remain so, and please the smokers they are 
made for. Smoking tobacco blends are not im- 
proved; it is scarcely possible in the higher 
grades, about $2 per pound; but more of these 
are sold every year. The domestic cigarette of do- 
mestic Virginia tobacco is still good and bad, the 
same as ever; but of the domestic Turkish cig- 
arettes, beware—compare them with good qual- 
ity Virginia. Snuff is the only department show- 
ing any change, and although the output figures 
show an increase, it is not commensurate with the 
increase of population. Thus it will be seen that 
the three original forms in which tobacco was 
first used remain with but little change, smok- 
ing, chewing and snuffing, as when Columbus 
sought the remotest land under the sun, and fly- 
ing to a new world, like Noah’s dove, brought 
back, not an olive branch, but a leaf of tobacco ! 


TOBACCO. 
(Verses printed in an old English volume called ‘‘Milledulcia.”) 


Toxsacco is an Indian weed ; 

Grows green at morn, cut down at eve, 

It shows our decay—we are but clay: 
Think on this when you smoak tobacco. 


The pipe that is so lily white, 

Wherein so many take delight, 

Is broke with a touch; man’s life is such: 
Think on this when you smoak tobacco. 


The pipe that is so foul within 

Shows how man’s soul is stained with sin. 

It does require to be purged with fire: 
Think on this when you smoak tobacco 


The ashes that are left behind 
Do serve to put us all in mind 
That unto dust return we must: 
Think on this when you smoak tobacco. 


The smoak that does so high ascend 

Shows that man’s life must have an end; 

The vapour’s gone —Man’s life is done: 
Think on this when you smoak tobacco. 
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HOW “LEAVES OF GRASS” WAS MADE. 


By WALT WHITMAN.* 


1G 

My friends have more than once suggested— 
(or maybe the garrulity of advancing age is pos- 
sessing me)—some embryonic facts of ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass,” and how I entered upon them. Dr. Bucke 
has already fully and fairly described the prepara- 
tion of my poetic field, with the particular and 
general plowing, planting, seeding and occupa- 
tion of the ground, till everything was fertilized, 
rooted, and ready to start its own way, for good 
or bad. Not until after this was all settled did I 
begin any definite and serious acquaintance, or 
attempt at acquaintance, with poetic literature. 
Along in my sixteenth year I had become pos- 
sessor of a stout, well-crammed 1,000-page octavo 
volume (I have it yet), containing Walter Scott's 
Poetry entire—an inexhaustible mine and treas- 
ury of poetic study (especially the endless forests 
and jungles of notes)—has been so to me for fifty 
years, and remains so to this day. 

Later, at intervals, I used to go off, sometimes 
for a week at a stretch, down in the country, or 
to Long Island’s seashores ; there, in the presence 
of outdoor influences, I went over thoroughly the 
Old and New Testaments, and absorbed (probably 
to better advantage for me than in any library or 
indoor room—it makes such difference where you 
read) Shakspere, Ossian, the best versions I could 
get of Homer, Eschylus, Sophocles, the old Ger- 
man Nibelungen, the ancient Hindoo poems, and 
one or two other masterpieces, Dante’s among 
them. As it happened, I read the latter mostly 
in an old wood. The Iliad (Buckley’s prose ver- 
sion) I read first thoroughly on the peninsula of 
Orient, northeast end of Long Island, in a shel- 
tered hollow of rocks and sand, with the sea on 
each side. I have wondered since why I was not 
overwhelmed by those mighty masters. Likely, 
because I read them, as described, in the full 
presence of Nature, under the sun, with the far- 
spreading landscape and vistas, or the sea rolling 
in. I absorbed very leisurely, following the mood. 
May I not say that in me, there, those old works 
certainly had one fully appreciative and exultant 
modern peruser?. .. Returning to New York, 
I alternated with the attendances mentioned by 
Dr. Bucke, especially the singing of the contralto 
Alboni and the Italian opera generally. All this 
and these, saturating and imbuing everything 


* From his own account of the genesis and purpose of 
Leaves of Grass,” as given in the New York Star, in 
1885. 


before I touched pen to paper on my own ac- 
count. 

Toward the last I had among much else look’d 
over Edgar Poe’s poems—of whom I was not an 
admirer, tho’ I always saw that beyond their lim- 
ited range of melody (like perpetual chimes of 
music bells, ringing from lower 0 flat up to q), 
they were expressions, and perhaps never excelled 
ones, of certain pronounced phases of human 
morbidity. (The Poetic area is very spacious— 
has so many mansions!) But I was repaid in 
Poe’s prose by the idea that (at any rate for our 
occasion and our day) there can be no such thing 
as a long poem. The same thought had been 
haunting my mind before, but P.’s argument, 
though short, work’d the sum out, and proved it 
to me. 

Another point had an early settlement, clear- 
ing the ground greatly. I saw, from the time my 
enterprise and questionings positively shaped 
themselves (How best can I express my own 
era and ‘surroundings, America, Democracy ?), 
that the trunk and centre whence the answer 
was to radiate, and to which all should return 
from straying, however far a distance, must be 
an identical body and soul, a Personality—which 
personality, after many considerations and pon- 
derings, I deliberately settled should be myself—in- 
deed could not be any other. Then the two conflict- 
ing forces of a character fitted to our New World 
—not only the free and independent ‘ sovereignty 
of one’s self,” but the acknowledgment of that 
self as result of the past and part of its whole 
variform social Nterary and political product, 
with the many dominating: ties and involvements 
thereof (from the past, from our mothers and 
fathers, and theirs before them) imperatively 
to be considered and allowed for—assumed a 
settled part in my scheme. I felt strongly 
(whether I have shown it or not), that to the 
true and full estimate of the Present, both the 
Past and the Future are main considerations. 


Il. 


THESE, however, and much more, might have 
gone on, and come to naught (almost positively 
would have come to naught), if a sudden, vast, 
terrible, direct and indirect, stimulus for new 
and national poetic expression had not been 
given tome. It is certain, I say, that—although 
I had made a start before—only from the occur- 
rence of the Secession War, and what it show’d 
me as by flushes of lightning, with the emotional 
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depths it sounded, and arous’d (of course I don’t 
mean in my own heart only. I saw it just as 
plainly in others, in millions)—that only from the 
strong flare and provocation of that war’s sights 
and scenes, the final reasons-for-being of an au- 
tochthonic song definitely came forth. I went 
down to the war field in Virginia (end of 1862), 
lived thenceforward in camp—saw great battles, 
and the days and nights afterward—all the fluc- 
tuations, gloom, despair, hopes again arous’d, 
courage evoked—death readily risk’d—the cause, 
too—along and filling those agonistic and lurid 
years, 1863-4-5—the real parturition years (more 
than 1776-83) of this henceforth homogeneous 
Union. Without those three or four years, and 
my experience in them, and all that went along 
with them, and the national victory that ended 
them, my ‘‘ Leaves of Grass ”—(I don’t mean its 
pictures and pieces in ‘‘ Drum Taps” only, and 
parts of its text, but the whole spirit and body as 
they standj—would not now be existing. I am 
fain sometimes to think of the book as a whirling 
wheel, with the War of 1861-5 as the hub on 
which it all concentrates and revolves. 

But I set out with the intention also of indi- 
cating or hinting some point characteristics which 
I since see (though I did not then, at least not 
(definitely) were bases and urgings toward those 
‘* Leaves ” from the first : The word I myself put 
primarily for the description of them is the word 
Suggestiveness. J round and finish little, if any- 
thing ; and could not, consistently with my scheme. 
The reader will always have his or her part to do, 
just as much as I have had mine. I seek less to 
state or display any theme or thought, and more 
to bring you, Reader, into the atmosphere of the 
theme or thought—there to pursue your own 
flight. 

Another impetus word is Comradeship as for 
all lands, and in a more commanding and ac- 
knowledged sense than hitherto. I have thought 
to sing a song in which America should courte- 
ously salute all the other continents and nations 
of the globe. I have dreamed that the brother- 
hood of the earth may be knitted more closely to- 
gether by an internationality of poems (indeed, 
one might ask, Has it not been so already ?) than 
by commerce or all the treaties of the diplomats. 

Other word signs would be Good Cheer, Con- 
tent and Ilope. The chief trait of any given poet 
is always the spirit he brings to the observation 
of humanity and Nature—the mood out of which 
he contemplates his subjects. What kind of tem- 
per and what amount of faith report these things ? 
Up to how recent a date is the song carried ? 
What the equipment and special raciness of the 
singer—what his tinge of coloring ? The last value 
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of artistic expressers, past and present — Greek 
westhetes, Shakspere, or, in our own day, Tenny- 
son, Victor Hugo, Carlyle, Emerson—is certainly 
involved in such questions. I say the profoundest 
service that poems or any other writings can do 
for their reader is (not to merely satisfy the in- 
tellect, or supply something polished and interest- 
ing, nor even to depict great passions, or persons, 
or events, but) to fill him with vigorous and clean 
manliness, religiousness, and give him good heart 
as a radical possession and habit. The educated 
world seems to have been growing more and more 
ennuied for ages, leaving to our time the inher- 
itance of it all. Fortunately, there is the orig- 
inal inexhaustible. fund of buoyancy, normally 
resident in the race, forever eligible to be ap- 
pealed to and relied on. 

As for native American Individuality, though 
certain to command on a large scale, the distinct- 
ive and ideal type of Western character (as con- 
sistent with the operative political and even 
money-making features of United States human- 
ity in the Nineteenth Century, as chosen knights, 
gentlemen and warriors were the ideals of the 
centuries of European feudalism) has not yet ap- 
pear’d. I have allowed the stress of my poems 
from beginning to end to bear upon American 
individuality and assist it (not only because that 
is a great lesson of Nature, amid all her general- 
izing laws, but) as counterpoise to the leveling 
tendencies of Democracy—and for other reasons. 
Defiant of ostensible literary and other conven- 
tions, I avowedly chant ‘‘the great pride of man 
in himself,” and permit it to be more or less a 
motif of nearly all my verse. I think this pride 
indispensable to an American. I think it not 
inconsistent with obedience, humility, deference 
and self-questioning. Indeed, as I now see, part 
of my object remained throughout, and more de- 
cidedly than I was aware at the time, to furnish 
or suggest, by free cartoon outlinings, a special 
portraiture, the Western man’s and woman’s, def- 
inite and typical. 

Democracy has been so retarded and jeopar- 
dized by powerful personalities that its first in- 
stincts are fain to clip, conform, bring in strag- 
glers, and reduce everything to a dead level. 
While the ambitious thought of my song is to 
help the forming of a great aggregate Nation, it 
is perhaps altogether through the forming of 
myriads of fully developed and inclosing individ- 
uals, Welcome as are equality’s and fraternity’s 
doctrines and popular education, a certain lia- 
bility accompanies them all, as we see. That pri- 
mal and interior something in man, in his soul’s 
abysms, coloring all, afid, by exceptional frui- 
tions, giving the last majesty to him—something 
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continually touched upon and attained by the old 
poems and ballads of feudalism and often the 
principal foundation of them, modern science and 
Democracy appear to be endangering, perhaps 
eliminating. But that appearance is deceptive— 
or involves, at most, only a passing stage. The 
new influences, upon the whole, are surely prepar- 
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nished them in choice and selected specimens from 
a few narrow nurseries, at the expense of the vast 
majority and of almost continual war. The New 
and the West are to grow them on the spacious 
areas of a hemisphere in peace, with ample chances 
for each and all, and without infringement on 
others. Thus the workingman and working- 
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ing the way for grander individualities than ever. 
‘To-day and here, personal force is behind every- 
thing, just the same. ‘The times and depictions 
from the Iliad to Shakspere inclusive can happily 
never again be realized—but the elements of cour- 
ageous, lofty manhood are unchanged. The mili- 
tary and caste institutes of the Old World fur- 


woman were to be in my pages from first to last. 
The ranges of heroism and loftiness with which 
Greek and feudal poets endowed their godlike or 
lordly born characters—indeed, prouder and bet- 
ter-based and with fuller ranges than those—I 
was to endow the democratic averages of Amer- 
ica’s men and women. I was to show tiiat we, 
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here and to-day, are eligible to the grandest and 
the best—more eligible now than any times of old 
were. I will also want my utterances (I said to 
myself before beginning) to be in spirit the poems 
of the morning. They were founded, and mainly 
written, in the sunny forenoon and early midday 
of my life. I will want them to be the poems of 
Women entirely as much as Men. I have wish’d 
to put the complete Union of the States in my 
songs, without any partiality whatever. Hence- 
forth, if they live and are read, it must be just as 
much South as North—as much along the Pacific 
as Atlantic—in the Mississippi Valley, in Kanada, 
up in Maine, down in Texas, and on the shores 
of Puget Sound. 
Ill. 
From another point of view ‘‘ Leaves of Grass ” 
is avowedly the song of Love, and of Sex and 
Animality—though meanings that do not usually 
go along with those words are behind all, and 
will duly emerge ; and all are sought to be lifted 
into a different light and atmosphere. Of this 
feature, intentionally palpable in a few lines, I 
shall only say the espousing principle of those few 
lines so gives breath of life to my whole scheme 
that the bulk of the pieces might as well have 
been left unwritten were those lines omitted. 
Difticult as it will be, it has become, in my opin- 
ion, imperative to achieve a shifted attitude from 
superior men and women toward the thought and 
fact of sexuality, as an element in character per- 
sonality, the emotions, and a theme in literature. 
I am not going to argue the question by itself ; it 
does not stand by itself. The vitality of it is al- 
together in its relations, bearings, significance— 
like the clef of asymphony. At last analogy the 
lines I allude to and the spirit in which they are 
spoken permeate all ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” and the 
work must stand or fall with them, as the identi- 
fied human body and soul must remain as an en- 
tirety. Universal as are certain facts and symp- 
toms of communities or individuals all times, 
there is nothing so rare in modern conventions 
and poetry as their normal recognizance. Litera- 
ture is always calling in the doctor for consulta- 
tion and confession, and always giving evasions 
and swathing suppressions in place of that ‘ he- 
roic nudity ” (Nineteenth Century, July, 1883) on 
which only a genuine diagnosis of serious cases 
can be built. And in respect to editions of ‘‘ L. of 
+.” in time to come (if there should be such), I 
take occasion now to confirm those lines with the 
eettled convictions and deliberate reviewals of 
thirty years, and to hereby prohibit, as far as 
word of mine can do so, any elision of them. 
Then still a purpose incloses all, and is over 
and beneath all. Ever since what might be called 
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thought, or the budding of thought, fairly began 
in my youthful mind, I had had a desire to at- 
tempt some worthy record of that entire faith and 
acceptance (‘‘ to justify the ways of God to man,” 
is Milton’s well-known and ambitious phrase) 
which is the foundation of moral America. I felt 
it all as positively then in my young days as I do 
now in my old ones. To formulate a poem whose 
every line should directly or indirectly be an im- 
plicit belief in the wisdom, health, mystery, 
beauty, of every process, every concrete object, 
every human or other existence, not only con- 
sidered from the point of view of All, but of 
Each. While I cannot understand it, or argue it 
out, I fully believe in each clew and purpose in 
Nature, entire and several; and that invisible 
spiritual results, just as real and definite as the 
visible, eventuate all concrete life and all material - 
ism, through Time. The book ought to emanate 
buoyancy and gladness, too, for it was grown out 
of those elements, and has been the comfort of 
my life since it was originally commenced. I 
should be willing to jaunt the whole life over 
again, with all its worldly failures and serious 
detriments, deficiencies and denials, to get the 
happiness of re-traveling that part of the road. 


IV. 

ONE genesis motive of the ‘‘ Leaves” was my 
conviction that, founded on limitless concrete 
physical bases, and resting on materialistic and 
general worldly prosperity, the crowning growth 
of the United States is to be spiritual and heroic. 
To help start and favor that growth—or even to 
call attention to it, or the need of it—is the be- 
ginning, middle and final purpose of the poems. 
In my plan, the shows and objects of Nature, and 
the endlessly shifting play of events and politics. 
with all the effusions of literature, are merely 
mentionable as they serve toward that growth. 
Accordingly, any one man, or any one woman— 
perhaps laboring every day with his or her own 
hands—is at the head of all of them, and in him- 
self or herself alone is more than all of them. I 
only chant even the United States themselves, so 
far as they bear on such result, though they have 
the very greatest bearing. In fact, when really 
ciphered out and summ’'d to the last, that (not 
chiefly ‘“‘ good government” in the usual sense, 
but plowing up in earnest the interminable aver- 
age fullows of humanity) is the justification and 
main purpose of these States. 

V. 

THEN as the present is perhaps mainly an at- 
tempt at personal statement or illustration, I will 
allow myself as further help to extract the follow- 
ing anecdote from a book, ‘‘ Annals of Old Paint- 
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ers,” conned by me in youth. Rubens, the Flem- 
ish painter, in one of his wanderings through the 
galleries of oiu convents, came across a singular 
work. After looking at it thoughtfully for a 
good while, and listening to the criticisms of his 
suite of students, he said to the latter, in answer 
to their questions (as to what school the work im- 
plied or belonged, ete.) : ‘‘I do not believe the 
artist, unknown and perhaps no longer living, 
who has given the world this legacy, ever be- 
longed to any school, or even painted anything 
but this one picture, which is a personal affair—a 
piece out of a man’s life.” 

No one will get at my verses who insists upon 
viewing them as a literary performance, or at- 
tempt at such performance, or as aiming mainly 
toward art or estheticism. I hope to go on record 
for something different —something better, if I 
may dare to say so. If I rested ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” 
on the usual claims—if I did not feel that the 
deepest moral, social, political purposes of Amer- 
ica are the underlying endeavors at least of my 
pages—that the geography and hydrography of 
this continent, the Prairies, the St. Lawrence, 
Ohio, the Carolinas, Texas, Missouri, are their 
real current concrcte—I should not dare to have 
them put in type, and printed, and offered for 
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sale. I say no land or people or circumstances 
ever existed so needing a race of singers and 
poems differing from all others and rigidly their 
own as the land and people and circumstances of 
our United States need such singers and poems 
to-day and for the future. Still further: as long 
as the Statcs continue to absorb and be domi- 
nated by the poetry of the Old World and to re- 
main unsupplied with autochthonous song, to 
express, vitalize and give color to and define their 
material and political success and minister to them 
distinctively, so long will they stop short of first- 
class nationality and remain defective. 

In the free evening of my day, I give to yon, 
reader, the foregoing garrulous talk, thoughts, 
reminiscences, 


As idly drifting down the ebb, 
Such ripples, half-caught glimpses, echo from the shore. 


I conclude with two items for the imaginative 

genius of the West, when it worthily rises—Firs¢, 

what Herder taught to the young Goethe, that 

really great poetry is always (like the Homeric or 

Biblical canticles) the result of a national spirit, 

and not the privilege of a polished and select few; 
second, that the strongest and sweetest songs yct 

remain to be sung. 


A CLUBMAN’S LETTER. 


By CALLIE BONNEY MARBLE. 


My life at the club—so jolly and free— 
You envy me the sparkle and shine, 

The merry laugh, and the rollicking jest, 
That rise o’er the glass of rare old wine. 


While I turn oft with a weary sigh, 

And think, amid wreaths of smokeclouds blue, 
I would give the most royal banquet here 

For a bit of home life, with a table for two— 


Would gladly barter the sparkle of wine 

For a glance of eyes that should shine for me, 
Or give the wittiest bon mot here 

For a word from lips that my own should be. 


For while the heart in its lighter moods 
May jest and laugh with the idle throng, 
To even the life of a clubman, dear, 
Some deeper and holier thoughts belong— 


When he fain would turn from the outside world, 
With its heartless forms and its wearying strife, 
To feel the love and the peace which come 
With a restful home, and a dear little wife. 


And that is why, as the lights grow dim, 
And the ashes lie on the hearthstone cold, 

I am tempted to tell you, this winter eve, 
The sweetest tale that was ever told. 


Just one toast more —‘‘ To the joys of home!” 
My eyelids droop, and I see as in dreams, 
Not a elubroom grand, but the court of love, 
And a dear little hand where the wedding ring gleams. 


“HIVONILHOIN 'O, "1 AM ONILNIVI AHL KOU —"WARWAS AO ALSYLINOA ¥ 


Ta" wenSae 


-————_ 


‘¢ “EVEN AS I TURNED, SHUDDERING, THE OTHER WAY, I FELT THOSE ACCUSING EYES RIYETED UPON ME.’” 


A PHANTOM CRIME. 


By GipEeon A. Lyon, Jr. 


“Tr was just such a night as this, five years 
ago,” said the station keeper, poking the fire, and 
then returning to his comfortable armchair be- 
hind the desk, “‘ that a well-dressed young man 
was brought into the station house from the street 
by one of the patrolmen on this beat. He was so 
far gone under the influence of liquor that he had 
to be almost carried up the steps into the room, 
and he sank down where you are sitting, Hennes- 
sey, in a stupor that lasted for some time. It was 
howling like mad outside, the wind driving the 
sleet against the windows with force enough to 
make one shiver at the very sound. The patrol- 
man who had brought the young fellow in said 
that he had discovered him trying to get out of a 
hansom cab at the corner, and although he was 
perfectly quiet and orderly, he saw that it would 
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be but a matter of charity to take him in out of 
the storm and give him a shelter until he was 
sober. We took the name of the driver of the 
cab, more from force of habit than anything else, 
and let him go. 

“‘T had a good deal to attend to that night, | 
and so I let the young man stay in the chair for 
perhaps half an hour before I went to rouse him. 
Then I recognized him as a decent young fellow 
who lived at a fashionable boarding house up- 
town, always appeared to be in good circum- 
stances, and never anything but well behaved. 
This was the first night that I had ever seen or 
heard of him in this condition. He was sitting 
like a dead man when I approached him and laid 
my hand on his shoulder. He gave a sudden 
start, and in a moment had taken an attitude 
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of the most abject supplication. His face had 
grown suddenly colorless, and he was a most piti- 
ful sight. His words startled me more than his 
manner : 

“*«T am innocent !’ he exclaimed, holding out 
his hands toward me. ‘Oh, for God’s sake, let 
me go!’ 

“¢ After thinking of the matter for a minute I 
came to the conclusion that this was but one form 
of his drunken raving, and I tried to calm him, 
but without success. I took his arm, and man- 
aged, after some trouble, to get him out of the 
room and on the way upstairs, for I had deter- 
mined to put him to sleep in the room of one of 
the officers, who was on leave, rather than in one 
of the cells, for I knew what a shock it would be 
to him in the morning if he should wake up be- 
hind bars. All the way upstairs he kept telling 
me that he had not ‘done it,’ and then that he 
had not meant ‘to do it’—whatever ‘IT’ was; 
and finally, when I took him into the room, he 
made a break away from me with a yell, and 
stood a few feet off, panting like a wild beast. 

«You won’t put irons on me, will you? he 
asked. 

*<¢ Of course not !’ I answered, bothered a little 
at him. 

«¢<«Then I'll go in quietly,’ and he marched into 
the room ahead of me as meek as a lamb, but with 
a terribly drawn look on his face. I straightened 
around a chair, and he sat down, and then I told 
him he had better go to bed and rest, and that I 
would get anything he wanted. I had rather 
taken a fancy to him from mere pity, and I felt 
sorry to see him in that shape. Just as I was 
going out of the room he lifted his head from the 
table where it lay on his arms, and asked me to 
give him some paper, a pen and some ink. Ife 
said that he wanted to write. When I weut back 
with it he had taken off his coat and vest, and 
was pacing up and down the floor with his hands 
behind his back. Ile wheeled around suddenly 
as I entered the room, and seemed to be on the 
point of saying something; but he must have 
changed his mind, for he bit his lips and turned 
away again, after thanking me with a nod of his 
head. 

“As I went out I turned the key in the door, 
as I did not quite like the idea of his getting out 
into the house during the night, and as I did so 
I could hear him groan aloud, so I thought that 
he must be coming back to his senses and realiz- 
ing his position. For fully half an hour I could 
hear him pacing back and forth, and then he 
ceased all at once, and I heard nothing more from 
him. In: fact, he was so quiet that he did not 
enter my head at all in the morning, for his name 
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was not in the books, and I was up to my ears in 
work, getting the morning draft of prisoners ready 
for the courthouse. The first thing that brought 
him back to me was the entrance of Lambert, the 
man on leave, in whose room I had put him, who 
had come in to get something out of his kit up- 
stairs. Iwas going to tell him about the lodger 
in his room, when a case was brought in, and my 
attention was taken away from the matter. Lam- 
bert. must have taken his time going upstairs, for 
he did not return for fully five minutes, and I 
know’ by the way he entered again that he was in 
a hurry about coming down. His face was very 
white when he came up to my desk, and he al- 
most staggered, he seemed so weak. 

«« «What's the meaning of this ?” he asked me, 
in a scared voice. 

««*What do you mean—oh, yes, that fellow 
upstairs! Is he awake yet ?” 

*©*No. He’s dead !’ 

“My heart went down like a lump of clay. A 
man who has associated with crime and criminals 
all his life can be shocked sometimes just as easily 
as any other person, and I tell you, it was some- 
thing of a shock to me to hear in that abrupt way 
that the man had died on my hands. Without 
saying another word I took Lambert by the arm, 
and hurried him, a little against his will, back up 
to his room, and through the open door. The 
young man lay stretched out on the bed, appar- 
ently asleep ; but when I went near him I could 
see that his life was gone. His hands and legs 
were stiff, his eyes were opened, with a glare on 
them, and his face had a horrible color. 

“©«We has poisoned himself ! cried Lambert, 
picking up a small paper box from the table near 
the bed, open and empty. This was a hasty con- 
clusion, but it was afterward verified. The box 
was labeled ‘Arsenic,’ and had the regulation 
skull and bones on it. 

«< For a minute or two I felt almost sick, but I 
soon braced up, and with Lambert’s help straight- 
ened out the body as well as possible, and then 
examined the room. The coat and vest lay ina 
heap in the corner, where he had thrown them 
the night before, and the table was strewn with 
the paper that I had given him, but now closely 
covered with writing. 

“* We called the coroner and notified the folks 
at headquarters. Then we held a quiet little in- 
quest here that did not get into the newspapers, 
and our conclusion was that the young man had 
committed suicide under peculiar circumstances, 
explained by the papers on the table which were 
left with me. I have them here in this compart- 
ment of my desk. We kept the whole matter 
very still, got the body to an undertaker’s on the 
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sly, and found a couple of his friends who took 
charge of the funeral. 

“‘T don’t see now where there would be any 
harm in letting you folks hear what that poor 
fellow wrote the night he died, if you will all 
promise not to tell it or print it in the papers. It 
is an interesting tale, and something I bave never 
had out of my mind for more than a day at once, 
so strong a hold did it take upon me at the time. 
Yes, I’ll read the papers. They are written in a 
bad hand; not a hand habitually bad, but one 
that is usually a good one, made miserable by 
nervousness. In places the pages are absolutely 
crazy in their scrawling. It is like this: 

‘e«Ts there a God, or do we live without re- 
sponsibility ? This was his first line. ‘Oh, that 
I could settle that question ! for then I would not 
care what came. But with this terrible doubt 
before me I cannot face death. And yet die I 
must; and it is but a question of time—a very, 
very short time now—and of the method of my 
going. There is another doubt, and that is 
whether or not I have the right to take my own 
life in anticipation of the hangman. If I could 
see a way clear out of this world and into another, 
I think that I could swallow this dose at my 
elbow without a regret. 

*©*T hope I shall be able to write collectedly, 
for I want to leave something here to tell the 
whole truth about this horrible affair, so that no 
innocent person will bear any part of the blame 
or suspicion, and I alone will be known as the per- 
petrator of the foul deed. 

“©«Tt was just a week ago to-day that it hap- 
pened. I really do not believe that before the 
eye of the Eternal Judge I am guilty of murder, 
but I know that before the law of mankind I 
am stained with blood. A week ago !—it seems 
a year. 

«<« But I must make this confession as brief as 
I can, for my paper is limited and my courage is 
ebbing fast. Idid not know that he was in the 
hansom when I hailed it, but I was glad to see 
him in the corner when I got in. I cannot un- 
derstand why the driver answered my call when 
he already had a fare, but somehow or other this 
did not occur to me when I entered. After I had 
spoken to him he seemed gruff and unpleasant ; 
he said he wanted, now that he had found me by 
accident, that I should pay him that old debt. I 
told him how impossible it was just then. I was 
really susprised that he should mention the mat- 
ter, because he had so often told me of late not 
to bother about it. He grew worse and worse in 
his demands and his growling, until that horrible 
thought entered my mind that I could not resist. 
It fascinated me, drew me on, and held up before 
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me a vision of a peaceful escape from his impor- 
tunities. It came to me hot from its inspiration 
in hell. I could not hold it off, and as I sat back 
in my corner and listened to his taunting words I 
was but too glad to accept this suggestion, which 
seemed so ready to come to me. Then I made 
my plans with all of the deliberateness of a man 
dressing for dinner. Slowly and cautiously I 
opened my jackknife and held it down at my 
side. I intended to seize him so quickly that he 
could not move or cry, and then 

‘¢<When I had studied every movement that I 
should make I waited to see if my desire was as 
strong as ever. I was giving him a chance for 
his life. But no! He was worse than before, 
and he began to tell me that if I did not pay him 
he would tell her all he knew. This drove me 
mad, and quicker than a stroke of lightning I 
had caught him by the arms—had put my hand 
over his mouth. He struggled but for a moment, 
for I soon had him turned upon his back on the 
seat of the cab, and pinioned him with my knees. 
My plan worked like a charm, and every move- 
ment was successful—yes, damnably successful ! 
When one hand was free I pulled the knife from 
the pocket into which I had slipped it, and 
Oh! I cannot think of it now. How the blood 
gushed! It nearly blinded me, and for a minute 
I lost control of myself and became frightened. 
But only for a minute. As soon as I realized that 
he was quite dead I became master of myself 
again, and began to plan my escape from this 
predicament. Straightening the body up, I 
propped the head against the back of the vehicle, 
then I hailed the driver, and as soon as he stopped 
I jumped hastily out of the cab and was off into 
the night like a deer. ; 

**«T shall not attempt to detail my sufferings 
of mind and body during the past week. My 
brain, alert, active, suspicious, watchful, has not 
had a moment’s rest, and I wonder that it has not 
given way under the strain and left me insane. 
Of course I changed my clothes after reaching 
home that night, burning the stained ones shred 
by shred in the grate. My agonies of dread as I 
madly dashed through the newspaper the next 
morning would be hard to imagine, for I was 
looking for the terrible news that might mean 
death to me. Strange to say, there was nothing 
about the matter to be found. I read it time 
after time, devouring it minutely, until I became 
satisfied, with a great feeling of relief, that there 
had nothing been printed. Then again I felt sick 
at heart from this cause, for I felt that they—the 
authorities—must be keeping the whole case secret 
in order to put me off my guard, and so get me 
within their power. It was a clever trick, but I 
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saw through it. And yet it made my miserable 
life of that week all the more miserable. 

“¢¢T at once determined not to conceal myself, 
but to walk boldly about the streets, in my usual 
haunts, and to act perfectly natural, if I could, 
so as not to draw suspicion upon me. But you 
may imagine that as I walked I was haunted by a 
million fears that made my mere existence such a 
burden that rest in this cell is a relief. 

«** This morning I went downtown, trying to 
walk off some of the nervousness that would over- 
come me, do what I might ; and thus I was led by 
fate into the very trap that I had been studying 
to avoid. I walked back and forth, mile after 
mile, past noon, through the afternoon, into the 
evening, and then there came to me—not for the 
first time, indeed, but more strongly than ever— 
the thought of flight to end my sufferings. I 
had money in plenty in my pocket, and I saw by 
consulting a time card in a hotel that I could 
catch a train for the South at nine o’clock. My 
watch told me that it was then half-past eight, 
and I had just about time to cross the ferry. This 
haste led to my downfall. Prompted by my old 
instincts, which tell me to do everything in a 
hurry, I stepped to the curb, and without a 
thought for the possible consequences of my act, 
in the excitement of the idea of going away, I 
hailed a passing cab, to take me to the nearest 
elevated station. 

““«T had entered it, had shut myself inside, 
sunk back into the cushions, and was being 
bowled along to the station, before the horrible 
suspicion came to me, with sickening, crushing 
force, that I was in the same vehicle in which, a 
week before Oh, God! Why did I ever do 
it ? I believe now, and my course is plain ! 

«©* As soon as I had recovered from the shock 
of the first suspicion, which came to me through a 
momentary glance at the face of the driver, which 
had a certain peculiarly horrible scar across the 
cheek, so strongly marked that I could not possi- 
bly forget him, I searched for further proof of the 
identity of the cab, and soon found it in the queer 
feeling of the cushions. As I ran my hand over 
them I could tell, dark though it was inside, that 
they were stained, and but recently. They had 
a certain dried stickiness about them that was 
frightfully unmistakable. The touch sent a chill 
of horror down my spine, and I am sure that my 
hair rose from my scalp. Unconsciously I turned 
to look over my shoulder at the corner, and 
But I am afraid that if I told what I saw there 
you would think my brain turned. Yes, he was 
there, stretched back on the seat, with his throat 
gaping, and the blood gushing just as it did on 
that fatal night! His eyes were fixed on mine, 
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and I could not shake them off. Even as I 
turned, shuddering, the other way, I felt those 
accusing eyes riveted upon me, and my blood was 
chilled in my veins. 

«««T was mad—yes, mad with fear and horror ! 
I felt my reason going like the sands in an hour- 
glass, and I thought, just in time, that I must do 
something before I became a stark, raving ma- 
niac. I must flee from that cab, anywhere, to 
get away from those cushions, from that sight 
in the corner, from those accusing eyes! I de- 
termined to jump from the cab, and from that 
point my tale is a short one. 

“©«T saw by the lights on the strect that we 
were not going toward the station, and tried to 
get out. The door would not open, and I had to 
hail the driver, then expostulate with him that I 
had gone far enough. The next I know I was 
stumbling from the cab into the arms of a police- 
man, who put me back, after a fruitless effort to 
get me to talk, and brought me here. I have no 
doubt that the driver, with a large reward in his 
mind, recognized me when I hailed him, and 
then drove me to the nearest patrolman and de- 
livered me to justice. 

«* «Of course I still have a chance for my life. 
I have means enough left to secure the best legal 
talent to be had, and I might manage to get off 
with a verdict of manslaughter, or I might even 
be acquitted on account of temporary insanity ; 
but I am strong and courageous now; I 
have no more doubts, and I am determined not 
to run the risk. My private papers Lx? 

The document ended very abruptly. 

“No such murder was ever committed,” con- 
tinued the station keeper, after a short pause. 

‘‘We found the cabman, who swore that he 
had never seen the dead man before that night, 
and that no dead body had ever been found in 
his cab, nor in those of any of his friends in the 
business. In fact, he went on to say he had only 
just returned to the city, and the trip of the night 
before had been his first job in town for a month. 
When the drunken man hailed him he took him 
aboard, and, as he was told, drove him around 
the streets for quite awhile without any destina- 
tion. When his fare asked him why he was not 
driving to the station, he pulled up, opened the 
front, trap, and the passenger stumbled out. The 
patrolman happened to be quite handy, and the 
two got back into the cab, and he brought them 
here in order to give the poor fellow a rest for the 
night. 

‘““When we had learned these facts, and had 
reread the confession over to compare the points 
with what we knew, the coroner and I came to 
the conclusion that the murder for which the 
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man killed himself was nothing more than a fic- 
tion of his own brain ; and yet, upon the autopsy 
which was ordered by the coroner, it was found 
that his brain was perfectly healthy. We were 
then forced to the conclusion that it was a case of 
an extraordinary imagination, stimulated by the 
liquor that he had imbibed. Undoubtedly, in his 
drunken sleep in the cab he dreamed all of the 
events of that terrible week that he describes in 
his confession ; and when he stumbled out of the 
cab, after waking, to find that he was in the same 
cab as when he started, and went directly into 
the arms of an officer and was brought into the 


station, the dream was changed, without any 
shock in the transition, into a seeming reality. 
Everything in his surroundings confirmed the 
impressions left from his hideous thoughts, and 
the imagination grew upon him until there was 
no doubt, to him, of the truth of the whole fic- 
tion. It bore on his mind until he was driven to 
desperation, and, sitting at the table upstairs, he 
dashed off this confession and swallowed the poi- 
son, which, I learned from the druggist who sold 
it to him that morning, was for use in some 
chemical experiments which he had been in the 
habit of conducting in his rooms.” 


WINTER NOTES IN THE TROPICS—DUTCH GUIANA. 


Dotcw Guiana is best known throughout the 
West Indies and South America as Surinam, 
formerly Surryham, so called from having been a 
possession of the Earl of Surry. 


We went from Georgetown by a Dutch boat 
which stops at Paramaribo on its way to Holland, 


leaving about three one afternoon, and arriving 
in Paramaribo about dark next day. The trip, I 
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confess, was anything but enjoyable; for being 
near the shore all the way, the sea was what they 
eall choppy,” and affected us most unpleasantly. 
As for the boat—Heaven preserve me from any 
further acquaintance with Dutch steamers! After 
the splendidly fitted up boats of the English 
Royal Mail, on which we had previously traveled, 
with their gallant officers, elegant saloons, large 
staterooms, with electric bells and all the latest 
improvements, course dinners, with all the deli- 
cacies, served in excellent style, and four other 
meals every day—it seemed doubly bad. The 
stateroom was the length of the berth, which 
was about half the width of one of my trunks, and 
everything so dirty; not an officer whom you 
could make understand what you wanted, and 
above all, no stewardess. Just think of ocean 
steamers carrying numbers of ladies every trip, 
and not a woman in their employ! As for the 
fare, well, I went down and looked at the table 
the day we stepped aboard, and that settled it. 
Not a morsel did I taste until after we landed at 
Paramaribo. This was my first experience with 
the Dutch ; after that I was prepared for almost 
anything. But my anticipations were not real- 
ized, and my stay in Dutch Guiana proved much 
pleasanter than I at first expected. 

We suffered more from heat in Paramaribo 
than any other town we visited, but that was 
caused mainly by the absence of a sea breeze, we 
having left the ocean here for the first time. 
They try to recompense one for this lack of 
breeze by an abundance of shade, most of the 
streets being lined on both sides with immense 
shade trees, which meet overhead, forming a 
complete arch. The trees which canopied the 
street on which we lived while in Paramaribo 
were all of mahogany, which is very common. 
This street is said to have once been the avenue 
leading up to the manor house of a large estate. 
The town itself is very Dutch in appearance, very 
old, staid and solid-looking. The majority of the 
houses are built either of mahogany, or of some 
of the various trees from which India rubber is 
made, the woods of which trees, of course, are 
very hard and very durable. We saw some houses 
which they claimed were over two hundred years 
old, showing no signs whatever of age or the wear 
and tear of two centuries. 

The inhabitants are mainly Dutch, and that is 
supposed to be the language spoken, but they 
nearly all speak English fluently, and frequently 
French as well, while the negroes and lower-class 
creoles use a sort of language of their own, which 
is certainly unique, being neither Dutch, French, 
Indian or English, but a mixture of all four. 
Dutch coins and bills form the currency of the 


country, everything being reckoned by guilders, 
which are equal to forty cents of our money. 
Their paper money is printed, so many guilders, 
and their cents the hundredth part of a guilder. 
In British Guiana the money is most terribly 
mixed, English, United States and French money 
all being in regular circulation. The guilder 
there is worth only thirty-two cents, but United 
States silver—of which, though, there is very 
little—goes for its full value, while our five-dollar 
gold pieces are at a slight premium, being worth 
one pound and tenpence. ‘To make it more con- 
fusing, the price of everything in the stores is 
put in dollars and cents, while you have to pay 
in francs, guilders, shillings or pounds. In the 
islands English money only is in general use. 

Paramaribo is higher, and the ground not 
nearly so moist. as in. Georgetown, consequently 
vegetation is not so luxurious. The houses are 
seldom surrounded by well laid out grounds, but 
they have a pleasant park, with winding paths 
amid tropical plants and summerhouses, where 
the band plays in the evening; while the grounds 
around the governor’s house are really very bean- 
tiful, covering several acres, with little streams 
crossed by pretty bridges and perfectly shaded 
paths, each turn of which discloses some new 
beauty of variegated foliage, ferns or flowering 
parasites. 

There were more than the usual number of 
foreigners in Dutch Guiana this last winter, on 
account of the gold fever raging there at present, 
in consequence of the recent discovery of several 
valuable gold mines in the interior. They had 
the fever badly in British Guiana also. Represent- 
atives of two English companies of large capital 
arrived to prospect for gold while we were there. 
This prospecting is done at great expense, there 
being of course no regular means of conveyance 
through that part of the country, and at great 
risk ; that section of the colony being particularly 
unhealthy, it even being said that no white per- 
son can remain there over two months without 
becoming a patient in the nearest hospital. So 
many have returned with their hopes unrealized, 
empty pockets and shattered health! We were 
entertained by a prominent official in Paramaribo, 
who with his brother and brother-in-law own a 
mine which yields them-each over $100,000 a 
year. They sank every cent they had or could 
borrow prospecting, and had their last trip proved 
unsuccessful would have been completely ruined. 
Theirs and other similar cases having become 
known, everyone who had or could get any money 
spent it hunting for gold, and large as the return 
has frequently been, I don’t doubt more money by 
far has been spent in fruitless search. This, of 
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course, does not deter others from making the 
attempt, for each thinks that he will be the suc- 
cessful one, though all others may fail. 

The white resident inhabitants are mostly Jew- 
ish in religion, though there are some Catholics, 
but no Church of England, which of course is 
the church in the British colonies. A new Cath- 
olic church, quite an imposing structure, was 
being built around and over the old chapel, in 
which they still held all their regular services, not 
one having been missed, much to the delight of 
the old priest, all of whose time not employed in 
his religious duties was spent in the actual work 
of building, carrying brick, stones, mortar, or 
doing anything else to help the work along. The 
people are neater, more active and thriftier than 
in the West Indies generally. They are very in- 
dependent, and set their own fashions. The 
lower class wear skirts if possible more bell-like 
. than in the palmiest days of the hoop skirt ; four- 
teen skirts all as stiff as starch can make them, 
and each a little fuller than the one underneath, 
being considered about the regulation number. 

By a relative of the American consul I was 
taken through one of the government buildings 
which is usually kept closed, the contents of 
which would form quite a museum. Among 
other things were all the implements and weap- 
ons in use among the South American Indians, 
their beads, headdresses, etc.; collections of ani- 
mals, birds, snakes, minerals, shells and woods, 
showing all the varieties to be found in the col- 
ony. In another part are all the records of the 
colony, including the journals of the early gov- 
ernors. In the early days each governor was re- 
quired to keep a journal, giving an accurate ac- 
count of everything which happened. One copy 
was made and kept in the colony, and the other 
was taken home to the mother country. It con- 
tains also large and reliable pictures and descrip- 
tions of all points of special interest or impor- 
tance in the colony, as well as its geology, miner- 
alogy, botany and natural history. 

In addition to the numerous other nationalities 
represented in this part of the world are the 
Chinese, there being such numbers of them that 
almost every place has its Chinese quarter. While 
in Paramaribo one evening we visited a regular 
Chinese club, kept up by those of the wealthier, 
more intelligent class, of which we have but few 
in this country. It was a large, square, two-story 
building in the centre of neatly kept grounds. 
The main room on the lower floor, occupying 
perhaps half the building, was perfectly bare ex- 
cept a few chairs, a kind of bar and large tables, 
around which were numbers of Chinese betting, 
in a state of wild excitement, gesticulating wildly 
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enough and shouting incoherently enough to al- 
most make one fancy for a moment one were in 
the New York Stock Exchange on a very exciting 
day. Around this large one were several small 
rooms, through whose half-open doors issued 
puffs of smoke, and through which we saw others 
enjoying their favorite opium, in all the different 
stages, more or less under its influence. These 
rooms were also very bare, having little beyond 
the couches on which the smokers reclined, there 
being usually three or four in each. None were 
unoccupied. We stood and watched them for 
some time, studying the effect of the opium, par- 
ticularly on the faces of those who were too far 
under its influence to be conscious of our scrutiny, 
until at last we turned away, and with a decided 
sensation of relief followed our guide (the presi- 
dent or chief officer of the club) upstairs. Here 
there were a number of nicely but curiously fitted 
up connecting rooms, the central and principal 
one being devoted to Confucius, containing a 
half-length life-size picture of him over a hand- 
somely decorated altar, on which a fire was kept 
perpetually burning. Everything was spotlessly 
neat, the floors polished and dotted with rugs, 
the walls with pictures, scrolls and maps, all 
Chinese in design and execution. There were 
tables and stands covered with vases and other 
fancy articles, also Chinese. The chairs, of odd 
but comfortable shapes, were of twisted wood or 
wicker work. 

Guiana having a continent to draw from, pos- 
sesses a greater variety of meats and fruits than 
do the islands. In addition to the inevitable 
wild game, fowl and turtle, crabs and fish, they 
have plenty of venison of superior quality, and 
peccary—a species of wild hog or boar—which 
furnishes excellent meat. The peccaries vary in 
size, but are generally about three feet in length, 
and of a grayish-brown color. They must be ap- 
proached with care when alive, as they are armed 
with short thick tusks which might prove very 
dangerous in a close encounter. 

The favorite dish which invariably occupies the 
place of honor on the creole table is ‘* pepper 
pot.” Pepper pot would be delicious if it only 
were not for the pepper. I never succeeded in 
penetrating the mystery of its formation, but it 
seemed to be composed of as many different kinds 
of meat as it is possible to obtain. This meat is 
cut into comparatively small pieces, and then sub- 
jected to some process which makes it so tender 
as to render mastication entirely superfluous, it 
seeming literally to melt in the mouth. It is then 
both sweetened and spiced liberally ; the meat, 
thoroughly absorbing both the sweetness and the 
spice, is served hot in a thick rich brown gravy. 
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If they only would not make it quite 
so hot with pepper, it would be very 
enjoyable. 

With the pepper pot, of course only 
cassava bread must be eaten—cassava 
and pepper pot being as inseparable in 
the creole mind as corn bread and 
bacon in that of a Southern planta- 
tion darky. Indeed, though, they 
prefer the cassava to any other bread 
at all times. The bitter cassava or 
manihot (from which the bread is 
made) is poisonous as a plant, but by 
very simple means is converted into 
A-MART*\ jae x pleasant and nutritious food. The 
[fc] HEBFLOA WILKINSON Aaa 4 roots are cleansed, scraped and grated 
Eni ne a aly upon a board studded with small sharp 
i 0 ' Be fragments of stone, somewhat like 

: ae coarse sand, and fastened to it by a 
resinous substance. This grated pulp 
is next put into a long tube made of 
some kind of reed, and through this 
cassava squeezer, or matapi, as it is 
called, the juice is pressed out by 
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forcibly drawing or lengthening the tube, the sides of 
> which contracting, press upon the cassava pulp, effect- 
arg ually squeezing out the bitter poisonous juice. The 
\ meal, or cassava flour, is then dried in the sun, or over 
the fire, sifted thoroughly, and then made into large, 
flat, circular cakes, which are generally baked on iron 
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plates. The poison seems confined solely to the 
juice, and after that is extracted the cassava 
meal seems nutritious and wholesome. In ap- 
pearance the cakes are very white, with a coarse 
grain, reminding one somewhat of the Southern 
corn bread. 

The granadillo as served by them is as dainty a 
dessert as anyone could wish. This fruit is con- 
tained in the soft husk which is produced by a 
large passion flower; this husk, which is about 
the size of a small melon, is filled with a sweet 
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pear, a large pulpy fruit resembling in appear- 
ance a large-sized swan’s egg; the star apple, 
which, looking a little like an apple, does not 
taste at all like one, and derives its name from 
the fact that when cut in half its core forms a 
perfect star; the custard apple, which has the 
exact flavor of a delicious custard, and is so like 
it in consistency that it is almost impossible to 
realize that you are eating a fruit. Then there is 
the rose apple, so called on account of its per- 
fume, which cannot be distinguished from that 
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and most agreeable liquid; and the manner of 
eating it is to cut off one of the ends, and mix 
up in it Madeira wine and sugar, stirring it all up 
together ; it is then poured out and served with 
eake like custard. When properly cooled on ice 
it is extremely refreshing. 

There are numerous other curious and delight- 
ful fruits growing abundantly in Guiana. Such, 
for instance, as the marmalade, the semitoo, the 
luscious sapadillo, guava — known all over the 
world in the form of jelly—cashew, mango, papaw, 
and the avocado—freqnently called the alligator 


of a rose, and as nearly as possible tastes as it 
smells ; it is about the size of a small apple, and 
its color a rich deep cream. The Surinam cherry 
can scarcely be separated from red pepper by 
sight, but its flavor is excellent. Sour sop, while 
meriting the adjective which forms a part of its 
name, is still very cooling and refreshing, and 
remarkable for its peculiar, thirst-quenching 
quality. 

The manatee, or sea cow, is a very curious and 
valuable animal, found only on shores washed by 
the Atlantic. I saw two of them in Guiana, and 
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am at a loss to account for their name. They 
bear some resemblance to several different animals 
—chiefly the seal and hippopotamus—but none, 
so far as I could see, to the cow. In color and 
shape of the body, it is somewhat like the seal, 
thorgh much larger, while its head slightly re- 
sembles the hippopotamus. It has a broad, flat 
tail, and feet close to the body. These sea cows 
are very numerous at the mouth of the Amazon 
and Orinoco, and have an almost human way of 
raising their head and shoulders out of the water. 
Its flesh is well flavored, and as the manatee is 
ecclesiastically reckoned as fish, is lawful diet on 
fast days. When properly salted and preserved 
by drying in the sun, it is said that the flesh of 
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this animal will remain sweet for a whole year, 
which, of course, adds greatly to its value in the 
tropics. Its skin is in large demand for making 
leathern articles in which great strength is re- 
quired, and the oil which is extracted from its 
fat is said to be of excellent quality. Being so 
valuable, it is much sought by the natives, who dis- 
play great courage and skill in its pursuit. The 
skin of the sea cow is so thick and strong that 
the wretched steel of which their sword knives 
are composed is quite unable to penetrate the 
tough hide, so the weapon found most effective 
is a common English three-cornered file, which, 
when fastened to a spear shaft, pierces its skin 
with ease. 


A GLIMPSE OF GUIANA. 


By H. Grey, M.E, 


In company with the superintendent of a min- 
ing company operating in Dutch Guiana, I em- 
barked on a steamer of the Brazil Mail, and sail- 
ing from New York at high noon, was before 
sunset leaving behind in a haze the heights of 
Jersey. The passage to Barbadoes, where I had 
to await the Royal Mail, was pleasant, with the 
sea like a pond and mail de mer unheard of. 

Having to remain in Barbadoes for ten days, I 
employed my time in going over the beautiful 
island and looking into its resources. This so- 
journ convinced me anew of the fact that the in- 
habitants are perfectly inert, careless of all but 
the cultivation of sugar cane. 

The climate is such that they are probably born 
lazy, and although the great riches of the island 
lie within their easy grasp, they fail to heed them. 

The northern part of Barbadoes is probably 
volcanic. Here is found a petroleum vein, to- 
gether with natural gas, which the people call a 
hot spring. This well emits a vapor which, when 
ignited, burns brightly to a height of over a foot. 
Close by are hills of red and yellow ochre, which, 
if refined, would be marketable anywhere in the 
world. Within six miles of the city of Bridgetown 
are acres upon acres of infusorial earth and gyp- 
sum, and a clay which is almost as white as kaolin. 

A beautiful sight is presented on the west side 
of the island, where every available piece of level 
ground is a field of cane ; but with this native en- 
terprise ends. They buy cement and bricks at 
enormous prices, and they depend upon wind- 
mills to grind their cane, when the expenditure 
of a few thousand dollars would buy them ma- 
chinery to do this work for them. 


In a conversation with a very wealthy merchant 
I learned that a company had been formed for 
procuring oil and the manufacture of bricks and 
cement. A machine was brought from England 
for boring for oil. An English engineer was em- 
ployed at an enormous hire, who bored with his 
English drills, in an English way, till he came to 
“‘the rock,” and there, within ten feet of what 
might have proven a deposit of thousands of gal- 
lons of petroleum, he stopped. Had the company 
secured the services of a Pennsylvania oil borer 
he would have known that just below that rocky 
crust lay the oil cavity. This same company made 
a few thousand first-class bricks, sold them, and 
stopped. This will convey an idea of the insouci- 
ant way in which things are done on that wonder- 
ful island. 

The population of Barbadoes is nearly all col- 
ored. Few whites or creoles are found. The 
females predominate in a proportion of five to 
one, and are at the best a vicious race, living la-. 
zily, from hand to mouth, upon the sale of fish, 
fruits, nuts, candies and guava jelly, and the pro- 
ceeds of beggary and crime. A ‘‘long break- 
fast,” that is, a piece of sugar cane, which they 
chew until they can beg or earn a sixpence, then 
a gill of rum, a small cake of bread, a fried flying 
fish, and they are fed, and consequently happy. 
Of late Barbadoes has grown into some favor as 4 
winter resort for people of delicate health, and 
there is no place in the world more balmy or 
richer in fine climate and sea breezes. 

The mail steamer Zsk arriving, I am transferred 
from the West Indies to the north coast of South 
America in just forty hours, landing at the city 
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of Georgetown, Demarara, and stopping at a hotel 
supposed to be conducted on the ‘ American 
plan,” but it requires only a short stay to con- 
vince me that it is run on ‘‘a plan” exclusively 
its own. As there is no other place, ‘‘I grin and 
bear it,” giving myself up to ‘‘swizzle” and 
other Demararian condiments, to the disgust of an 

‘ American stomach. Georgetown has about 25,000 
inhabitants—a mixed population of all sorts, sizes 
and conditions, white, black, creole, Chinese, 
Portuguese, coolies and Indians. 

The whites and creoles mix, as also the whites 
and blacks, but coolies are completely ostracized 
by all classes. The colonial governments of Great 
Britain cannot be too severely criticized for bring- 
ing these poor wretches to their colonies by ship- 
load and actually selling them for a term of years 
to brutal planters. An instance came to my per- 
sonal knowledge of the brutal way in which the 
poor children of these ‘‘ pariahs ” are treated. A 
negro, armed with a whip, was in charge of sev- 
eral children ranging from seven to ten years of 
age, loading manure in a scow in one of the dirty 
ditches (called ‘‘canals”) in Georgetown. It 
seemed to be a diversion for this overseer to lash 
their bare limbs upon the slightest provocation. 
Upon being remonstrated with, he turned his 
ugly face, and, with a leer, said: ‘I pay for 
dis—cooly like de whip. Yo’ min’ yo’ bisness.” 

Leprosy is prevalent among the coolies, and 
that is the main reason why they are treated as 
outcasts. In a stay of three days in Georgetown 
I counted more than one hundred cases of ‘¢ ele- 
phantiasis,” or ‘‘ Barbadoes leg,” and I found 
that the worst cases were women. Hundreds of 
embryo cases, where only the heels are swollen, 
were seen. One case, that of a woman who had 
her leg in a four-wheeled carriage, engaged my 
attention. Inquiring, I found her leg from the 
knee down weighed over 100 pounds. This horri- 
ble disease comes from lymphatic fever, and, com- 
bined in some cases with leprosy, renders the 
afflicted person a pitiful object. Leprosy is very 
prevalent, as I have stated, among the coolies, and 
there seems to be no effort on the part of the gov- 
ernment to put them apart from the general pop- 
ulace. 

The Guianas are to be dreaded as a hotbed of 
fever, elephantiasis and leprosy, and a stranger 
never feels free from anxiety until he has brushed 
the dust of Demarara from his clothes, and bathed 
in the strong salt water of the open ocean after 
leaving the place. 

In the ‘‘ canals” of Georgetown are to be found 
the wonderful ‘‘ Victoria lily,” with flowers as 
large as a bushel measure, and leaves from eight 
to sixteen feet wide. 
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This colony, like all the Guianas, is an almost 
unexplored country. In the report of a natural- 
ist from England, who has made an extended 
trip through the bush of the Essequibo and Dem- 
arara, is mentioned the discovery of a’ fall at Co- 
pari, which the explorer states he heard twenty 
miles away, and which from his report is as large, 
if not larger, than the great Niagara. He also 
gives the idea that a great lake exists in the 
south part of the colony, near the Tumac Humac 
Mountains. 

In the Burami district, about twelve days from 
the city by canoe, is found gold in plenty, and 
just now the gold fever is raging. Gold is found 
in small and great nuggets in the belt between 2° 
and 6°, North Latitude, and those who are brave 
enough to risk their personal safety in the bush 
are reported to be acquiring wealth. The rush 
is great, and more so than ever since Forbes, a 
miner, found a nugget weighing nine pounds. 
It is a common thing to see a canoe laden with 
Bush negroes, who wear on their arms and legs 
small nuggets doing duty as ‘‘ obeah ” charms or 
talismans, simply tied together with string, and 
the glitter of the metal brings out the very ‘‘ hon- 
est sharpers ” of the town, who palaver until the 
poor Bushman loses his charms at about one-third 
their value. 

The Bush negro is wild but peaceful, yet he 
will not hesitate when forced by circumstances to 
do things which in our country would be called 
murder and cannibalism. They live entirely in 
the wilderness, and are more like African savages 
than any American tribe ; but as the wonderfnl 
El Dorado is opened up the poor Bushman, like 
the Indian of North America, will have to give 
way to the superior intellect and rascality of the 
whiteface. A year or two ago a poor German 
miner, while so sick with fever that he could 
scarcely walk, found a wonderful ledge of quartz, 
and is now worth $300,000, which he generously 
shares with his pitying and helpful friends, the 
Bushmen, who attended to him when ill. 

The history of the black peoples who inhubit 
the islands and banks of the Maroni River is in- 
volved in considerable obscurity, though undoubt- 
edly a great many facts of their doings for the 
past three centuries are preserved in their tradi- 
tions. They are known as “ Boschmen,” or 
“Negroes of the Woods,” and they are divided 
into five little tribes—the Yucas, the Bonis, the 
Poligudus, the Saranacas, and the Paramacas. 
Most of the Negroes of the Woods live in the 
neighboring territory of Dutch Guiana. They 
are supposed to number altogether about 20,000, 
of whom 5,000 have crossed the border, and live 
in French Guiana along the Maroni. 
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The Yucas take their name from a beautiful 
plant, the Yucca filamentosa, whose enormous 
leaves form a splendid shade, while its flowers are 
among the most brilliant of tropical products. 
The Bonis take their name from their great chief 
Boni, who did so much to secure finally the inde- 
pendence of these fugitive slaves. ‘The Parama- 
cas, who live on the middle Maroni, named them- 
selves from the Paramaca Creek, which flows into 
the Maroni, upon which is their principal village. 
The Poligudus are called after the Poligudu Falls, 
which are near their village. The Saranacas re- 
ceive their name from the little tributary of the 
Maroni upon which they are established. How 
does it happen that there are 20,000 of these ne- 
groes, coming originally from 
Africa, who now lead an inde- 
pendent life in the forests of 


Dutch and 
re may’ French Gui- 
ana, a long 
distance 
from the civilization of the coast ? As near as 
can be learned, their migration into the interior 
dates from 1663. At that time the Dutch colony 
had been conquered by a French squadron, whose 
admiral required the colonists—who, by the way, 
were in large part Jews—to pay him an enormous 
tribute, which included a certain proportion of 
all the slaves they possessed. In order to avoid 
this demand, the colonists sent a large part of 
their slaves into the woods, never suspecting that 
their chattels would prefer a free existence in the 
forests to slave life on the coast. When the time 
came for the slaves to return not one of them ap- 
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peared. They had regained their liberty, and 
proposed to maintain it. 

In order to escape the pursuit of the Dutch 
Government, a part of them scattered and buried 
themselves in the dense forests, where it was al- 
most impossible to pursue and recapture them, 
and another part of them left the Surinam River, 
up which they had ascended upon leaving the ° 
coast, and struck over into French Guiana, where 
they established themselves on the Maroni River. 
Their example was followed by many other slaves 
of the great Dutch colony, who became themselves 
“ Negroes of the 
Woods.’’ Of 


course, the sup- 


ply of slaves on the coast 
was kept up by frequent 
fresh importations from 
Africa. 

In 1772 a very intelli- 
gent and audacious negro 
named Boni, who had been brought from Africa, 
whose proud soul revolted against the ignomin- 
ious yoke he wore, destroyed the property of his 
cruel taskmaster, and escaping with a large num- 
ber of his comrades, made his way to the Maroni 
River, where he joined some other negro colonies. 
It was under his generalship that the Negroes of 
the Woods offered the most successful resistance 
to the Dutch settlers, who for many years never 
lost the hope that they would regain possession 
of their fugitive slaves. The Negroes of the 
Woods owe it in large part to the great ability of 
Boni that they finally secured their complete in- 
dependence. For many years before the abolition 
of slavery on the coast the free negroes in the in- 
terior were exempt from persecution, and could 
even visit the Dutch colonists in safety, for their 
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chiefs had made treaties with the Dutch by which 
their independence was recognized, and the white 
men, by living up to the terms of these treaties, 
secured immunity from the raids and hostile dem- 
onstrations of their former slaves. 

It is probable that most of the Negroes of the 
Woods were brought to America from Loanda, 
which, for some centuries, was one of the great- 
est slave shipping points on the west coast of Af- 
rica. As long as the slave trade flourished, Lo- 
anda was second to none as a slave market. The 
belief that they came chiefly from Loanda is 
strengthened by the fact that they have perpetu- 
ated the customs and the arts of the Bantu peoples 
of South Africa, who were described by Dr. Liv- 
ingstone during his first journey across the conti- 
nent. Their manner of tattooing themselves, 
their funeral ceremonies, and even their dances, 
resemble those of the Bantu tribes of South Af- 
rica. The huts greatly resemble those found 
among the Bantu tribes south of the Congo. The 
hut is completely inclosed, has a gable roof, which 
projects out over the entrance, and a little door 
admits to the interior. The height of these resi- 
dences rarely exceed 12 feet. 
Its length is about 20 feet, and 
its width from 9 to 12 feet. 
The roof slopes on both sides 
to the ground. Each family 
has two huts, in one of which 
they cook, rest and gossip dur- 
ing the day, while in the other 
hut, which is almost hermetic- 
ally sealed, is the dormitory of 
the family. 

While they live in a country 
which is very rich in natural 
products, they make but little 
use of the soil, raising only a 
very few vegetables. Their chief 
occupation is hunting and fish- 
ing. They raise a little mani- 
oc, and a still smaller supply 
of bananas, and some of them 
also use rice in their cookery. 
The women exceed the men in 
number, and most of the work 
devolves upon them. They are 
the carpenters of the tribes, and 
build their huts without nails 
or tools. Polygamy is the uni- 
versal practice, but divorce is a 
far simpler matter among these 
people than among the tribes 
of Africa. ILfusband and wife 
separate with the same facility 
that they marry, and for the 
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very slightest cause, and as arule each upon re- 
gaining liberty takes another partner. Among 
these tribes the visitor does not see the species of 
slavery in which women are held among most 
African peoples. The women appear to be more 
the companions and helpers of the men than their 
slaves or servants. Old people are held in very 
high respect, and many an aged woman, after her 
usefulness in other respects is ended, becomes the 
oracle and priestess of the village. : 
There is every prospect now that the Negroes 
of the Woods will become a civilized and useful 
people. The missionaries who have recently 
gone among them say they are very amenable to 
discipline, and that they are eager to receive in- 
struction, and can easily be tanght habits of in- 
dustry. The negroes are very intelligent. It may 
be that their contact and conflicts with the whites 
have sharpened their faculties. They live in 
large villages, 
which are not diffi- 
cult to reach from 
the coast, and 
there is a prospect 
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that a very considerable trade will be developed 
among them. They are particularly interesting 
as one of the few examples of African slaves who, 
by their own courage and spirit, have revolted 
against the slavery in which they were held, 
thrown off the yoke and fully achieved their in- 
dependence. At the same time, as they have had 
little to do in a friendly way with the whites for 
three centuries, their life is very primitive, and 
they are practically nearly as savage as their fathers 
when they were first brought across the ocean. 

The dreadful heat, the incessant deluge, the 
reptiles and insects are terrors to daunt the bray- 
est. Scarcely a mining party goes up the river but 
it loses one or more by fever, the bite of a snake, 
tarantula or centipede. Indeed, it is a common 
query, “ Well, which one of you will die this 
trip ?” 

I left Georgetown on board the Nonpareil for 
my destination, stopping at Berbice, a town of 
about 3,000 inhabitants, mostly colored—the most 
sleepy-looking place imaginable. But it belies its 
looks, for sleep there (to a stranger) is one of the 
impossibilities, unless one were incased in mos- 
quito and bug-proof armor. 

Leaving Berbice, I went to Nicary, on the Ni- 
cary River, Dutch Guiana, just on the border of 
British Guiana. This town has thrice been de- 
vastated by tides, and thrice rebuilt. At present 
it is six miles up the river, on a soft mud bank, 
surrounded by a dense jungle. A step from the 
door, and you are inaswamp. ‘Ten steps more, 
and you are in close proximity to a cayman ora 
snake. Mosquitoes of extraordinary size and vi- 
ciousness sting you in daylight, and raise a lump 
like a pigeon’s egg. The people look as if this 
pest had drawn their blood, being as cadaverous 
as ghosts. Ifa person should fall overboard here 
there would be no need of attempting to rescue 
him. The caymans that infest the river would 
promptly dispose of him. In this particular lo- 
cality there are thousands of rubber trees, with 
the potentiality of fortunes, but there is no one 
to gather them. 

Finally I am at Paramaribo, arriving in the 
evening, just thirty days from New York. En- 
tering the city, it looks very pretty, with its old 
Dutch Fort and the stately palms that line the 
river front; but after you are in the streets for 
an hour, in a temperature of 110° Fahr., with an 
incessant pour that is not a rain, but a deluge, 
you lose all interest in the casual beauty you ob- 
served while coming up the river, and begin to 
wish you had never seen it. 

After a thorough drenching in a walk of nearly 
a mile, in the darkest of dark streets, I arrived 
at my boarding house, and retired to my room, 
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where I found the bed as wet as if it had been 
just wrung out and laid for me. But being com- 
pletely tired out with my long, tedious trip, I 
fell asleep, to awake next morning with a shiver, 
and the fever. 

Paramaribo is a city of nearly 60,000 people— 
not a large place, but a dense population. A few 
Jews, some of them very wealthy, and a few 
Dutch, are the only white people. The mass of 
the population are as black as ebony, and speak 
both Dutch and a peculiar dialect called Taki 
Taki. These black people are the most sedate, 
virtuous and religious of all the negroes of this 
country. The Moravian Church has a large con- 
gregation of them, and one can hear some very 
fine music there, almost any hour or day in the 
week. 

The striking characteristic of these people is 
their love of gaudy dress and of music. Their 
everyday garments are all bright-colored, and the 
number of yards of cloth used by the women 
would make three dresses for a white person. 
Thirty yards of calico made into a skirt, which is 
bunched up around the waist, constitute one gar- 
ment. One large, gaudy handkerchief on the 
hips, one around the neck, then over that a kind 
of a cutaway sack, starched stiff; and, lastly, a 
gaudy handkerchief on the head, done up in a 
very picturesque style. This costume, when ad- 
justed, makes the dusky woman look like a big 
balloon. On Sundays, however, all this gorgeous- 
ness is dispensed with, and they come out in pure 
white. ‘The men are also gaudily dressed, and 
are extremely polite. 

On the occasions of a funeral, there are six 
women as paid mourners and six men as paid 
coffin bearers. These latter carry the deceased 
away amid the wails of women, who get twenty-five 
Dutch cents for their wailing and crying. A pecul- 
iar custom, when one dies, is that everything is 
swept out the door, clothes and bedding, and is 
only picked up and cleaned by the regularly ap- - 
pointed official, who has a long Dutch title. 

The market place is a regular pandemonium. 
The police chalk off a space for the venders to 
expose their fruit, cassava, etc., and if one en- 
croaches on the other by a quarter of an inch a 
howl goes up which drowns the voice of the dis- 
gusted policeman. This row, in their peculiar 
dialect, sounds very ludicrous. 

From five o’clock in the morning, rain or shine 
—and it is mostly rain—the streets are full of 
women, with their baskets and calabashes, travel- 
ing to and fro, selling the peculiar food of the 
country. One woman will have conger eels; an- 
other, iguana lizard—a reptile so horribly disgust- 
ing in appearance when alive that the stomach 
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of almost anyone except the South American negro 
turns at the sight. Young parrots, armadillos, 
capuichas, young monkeys and snakes constitute 
a very curious list of food—eaten, of course, only 
by the blacks. Now, monkey is good when young, 
for I have eaten it, but I draw the line at lizard, 
and draw it still tighter at snake. 

There are certain days when the Bush negroes 
come down the river in their canoes, generally 
bringing their families, these latter counting up 
to an even dozen, as a rule, and it is nothing un- 
common to see a man, wife and fourteen children. 
A stalwart ebony-hued Bushman, in a light full 
suit, consisting of a thatch hat and a string around 
his waist, followed by his wife—who, in addition 
to a pickaninny on her back, has another by the 
hand and probably ten more following—is a sight 
one must see to appreciate. On days like these 
the Jews do a big trade. The Bushmen are tat- 
tooed by some method of inserting a nut under 
the skin and raising a lump, which looks very 
curious on their black, shiny faces. The women 
wear a bone in the lower lip, which sometimes 
protrudes it out four inches. The larger the 
bone the more chic the beauty. For a young 
blood to have the sinew of a capuicha (hog) leg 
sewn through his right cheek, then through his 
ear, then through the left cheek, and again 
through his ear, is considered the acme of dandy- 
ism. I may here remark that this sinew is about 
all the costume he regards as de rigueur. The 
Jews are the people who know how to deal with 
the blacks. The Bush negroes bring to the 
town, sometimes twenty days’ journey from up 
the river, a load of very beautiful wood called 
‘letter wood.” This is sold by them for about 
six cents a log, each of which will weigh about 
thirty pounds, and which in Holland or any Enu- 
ropean country is worth about fifty cents a pound, 
being largely used for ornamental work. They 
then buy a gun—a two-dollar gun—one of those 
single-barrel arrangements we used in our boy- 
hood, paying about sixteen guilders for it, or a 
year’s carting of logs. They are happy as long 
as they are not blown to pieces by the weapon. 

These negroes will not drink. Nothing can 
tempt them to intoxicate themselves, and that is 
one of the reasons why they are so robust. Among 
the Indians, on the contrary, various drinks are 
made, the constant use of which accounts for the 
Indian’s small stature and almost idiotic look. 

These negroes and Indians live in the interior 
together, but are distinctly separated as to social 
life, no intermarriages taking place betwéen them. 
They are peaceful, and only fight when something 
is said derogatory to their king or chief. 

Shortly after the Dutch Government freed the 
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slave negroes and gave them the Surinam prov- 
ince to live in they asked for a chief, and the 
government appointed one Vanatole to be their 
ruler. He had several wives, and lived like a 
sultan, governing his people so well withal that 
they loved him, and looked up to him with a sort 
of awe. One day one of the wives gave birth to a 
white child—a freak of nature—an albino as white 
as milk, with white hair and pinkish eyes. The 
negroes soon had news of this wonder, and came 
from all over the country to see the white baby. 
They reverenced him as a god, or as god-sent, 
and as soon as he became old enough they deposed 
Vanatole. The white boy was made king, and is 
to-day a fine-looking specimen of the albino, and 
makes his regular quarterly trips to the governor 
to get his dole. I saw him going to the gov- 
ernor’s house in state, and the cortége was as fol- 
lows: The chief Busu Mata, or the ‘* White 
Man,” in “‘ Adam’s uniform,” with an attendant 
on either side carrying a palm fan and a covering 
of thatch in the shape of an umbrella, while four 
soldiers of the Dutch garrison preceded him. 
In this style the governor received him—in the 
yard—paid him ten guilders, and he departed. 

The ceremonies of the Bush negroes in the 
obeah or voodoo sacrifices are curious, and, in 
regard to the “fire dance,” a weird curiosity. A 
fire is built of bulli wood, a very oily and hard 
timber, until a large heap of embers is formed. 
The persons are picked out to dance in the cere- 
mony, and passes are made over them by the 
‘‘obeah man.” They then deliberately walk into 
the embers and begin the dance, which lasts until 
they put the fire out. Then the blood of a chicken 
is sprinkled over the ashes, and the ashes are 
rubbed over their bodies. But the strangest thing 
of all is that not a scar is visible on their feet, al- 
though to me, standing no nearer than ten feet, 
the heat from the fire was intense. 

It is asserted that these people are cannibals, 
that they sacrifice young girls and babies ; but no 
citizen as yet has dared to have one arrested on 
this charge. 

One of the customs of the women is to cut off 
the end of the left breast, if their first child dies. 
Another custom is the transmission of messages 
by blood marks. Any great event in one part of 
the province is telegraphed to the distant quarters 
by the drum, or ‘‘tum tum.” As soon as the 
news is told to the messenger he sits down and 
beats a certain rhythm until he hears an answer 
from a neighboring village. He then beats cer- 
tain taps ; these are repeated to the next, and so 
on for hundreds of miles, and it is done almost 
as quickly as we send a telegraphic message. 

The Bush negroes are, with all their barbaric 
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ways, honest in their dealings—in fact, too much 
so for their own prosperity, because they are 
easily cheated. Even if they find out fraud, they 
say nothing, but they invariably keep clear of the 
person who cheated them. 

The country grows one tree which the Indians 
use for innumerable and various purposes—the 
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nuts for food, cuts the sprouts, and when full- 
grown, the cabbage ; and in this aerial nest bids 
defiance to the rising waters, with his canoe, made 
from the same trunk of the tree, moored close by. 
Another delicacy furnished by this wonderful tree 
is honey, from the honey ant, almost every tree 
being full of them. 
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cabbage palm. An Indian selects four trees, cuts 
off the tops, builds his house out of the wood, 
covers it with the leaves, constructs a ladder out 
of the stems, makes his lines, ropes and ham- 
mock of the fibre, and his baby’s cradle of the 
bark ; taps the lower trunk for his water, the 
upper branches for his rum; gathers the yellow 


The soldiers of the Dutch garrison get but 
forty-one cents a week, and many of them are 
married. How they live is one of the mysteries. 
At the time of my departure from Paramaribo 
there were signs of an approaching insurrection, 
on account of the actions of the governor, who 
has made many enemies by the promulgation of 
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arbitrary and ridiculous laws. The bringing of 
gold down from the bush is another source of 
trouble. Hundreds of pounds are brought in 
by various diggers, who have to turn it in to the 
colonial bank, where a percentage is deducted 
before they can send it out of the country—this 
after they have paid the governor for the land 
on which they find the gold. Another trouble 
is the boundary question. First referred to the 
Czar of Russia, then to the King of Belgium, it 
was finally decided to divide the disputed terri- 
tory ; aid there are now soldiers stationed on the 
French side as well as the Dutch side, who do 
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ants of little gold nuggets. On their arms, on 
their limbs, wherever they can make a string do 
duty to tie them together, they are loaded with 
nuggets. 

Cayenne is a cheerful little city, much cleaner 
than Paramaribo, and having more the look of a 
place for human habitation. Purely French, it is 
an animated place, but hot! and wet! and flea- 
plagued ! 

A not inappropriate peculiarity of Cayenne is 
that every street, every house, every puddle is 
full of frogs. If you are seated at dinner, you 
will see little frogs hop in at the door. When 
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not hesitate about shooting trespassers on the 
contested ground. This squabble is the delight 
of the French Guiana Government. The more 
disagreement, the more territory the French ac- 
quire. 

I eventually went over to Cayenne, in French 
Guiana, and visited the negro provinces. Here 
was exemplified the careless negro, the fun-loving, 
musical black. The same obeah ceremonies pre- 
vailed as in Dutch Guiana. But here, along the 
Maroni and the Lawa Rivers, about ten days’ jour- 
ney in the bush, are to be found the veritable wild 
Bush people. The women, as in Surinam, are 
fond of showy colors. In their ears are pend- 
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you walk you can scarcely avoid crushing them 
under the foot. It is said that nothing avails to 
rid the place of these pests. 

When the day of my departure came, I confess 
T was delighted to step on board the steamer 
bound for the United States, where it is hot only 
occasionally, and rains only a portion of the time ; 
where elephantiasis is unheard of, and leprosy 
happily unknown ; where there is a fair supply 
of gold in coin, and not in nuggets; where fleas 
confine their attentions to cats and dogs; where 
frogs do not invade your dining room; where the 
wicked heat ceases from troubling, and the fever- 
ish rains are, for the most part, at rest. 
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By W. Kk. Burton, IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY, TOKIO, 


S.icHT earthquake shocks are so frequent in 
Japan that they form a common topic of conver- 
sation, as the weather does anywhere in other 
parts of the world. 

“Feel the earthquake this morning ?” 

“‘Yes, but it seemed only very small. 
get out of bed on account of it.” 

“Well, it shook up my house a good bit, and 
I am always frightened of the chimneys falling 
in on me. You have no chimneys, so you’re all 
right.” 

‘*The motion was pretty rapid, but I’m sure 
it was small, and there was very little vertical 
in it.” 

“Well, let’s go round to the Seismological 
Laboratory, and see what it was like; then you 
can come round to tiffin with me afterward.” 

‘‘All right! That’s certainly the best thing 
to do.” 

This is a sort of conversation quite as common 
as asking if you were overtaken by the thunder- 
storm yesterday evening is in other countries. 

The saying that ‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt ” 
does not hold of earthquakes at all, and this is a 
curious psychological fact. That anyone who has 
had the experience of a destructive earthquake 
should be terrified whenever the earth begins to 
tremble is natural enough, as it is never possible 
at the beginning of an earthquake to say how 
great it is going to be; but that an indescribable 
dread of earthquakes should come over those 
whose only, and oft-repeated, experience is that 
they are quite harmless, is very strange ; yet it is 
no less true than strange. It may come after a 
few months only, or only after many years ; but 
it seems to come, in time, without fail. The new- 
comer laughs at the first few of these little carth- 
quakes which he experiences, and quite enjoys 
them, wondering how anyone can possibly be 
afraid of them. Soon it is different, however. 
The first tremblings produce a look of anxiety, if 
not of terror, and he probably gets outside of 
whatever building he is in as quickly as possible. 
It may be worthy of note that an earthquake that 
will set a house creaking and groaning, make 
pictures and lamps, and, in fact, anything that is 
suspended, swing through a large angle and make 
people very frightened, will not be noticed at all 
by one walking or driving in the streets. 

The Seismological Laboratory is attached to 
the Imperial University of Tokio. It is only 
one of a great number of laboratories and ob- 
servation stations that there all over the 
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country. The object of all is to record the exact 
time of earthquakes, the duration, the amount 
and direction of the motion of the earth, and so 
forth, and to make use of this information in 
designing structures to resist earthquakes. As 
yet nothing has been discovered that suggests 
even the possibility of predicting them. 

The University Laboratory is not at all an im- 
posing building, but inside it are some of the most 
ingenious instruments that have ever been in- 
vented. One sees a number of complicated pieces 
of brass mechanism, resting on masonry columns, 
or platforms. These are the seismographs. They 
are principally due to the ingenuity of Professor 
Thomas Gray, of Terre Haute, Ind., and Pro- 
fessor J. Milne, I. R.S., of the Engineering Col- 
lege, Japan. ‘To describe them in detail would 
take much space, and, indeed, could not be done 
without claborate drawings. The principle may, 
however, be given. Itis the same in all. It is 
simply the getting of a ‘‘steady point.” By this 
is meant a heavy body that will remain at rest 
whilst the earth is moving in an earthquake. 
Anyone with the slightest knowledge of ‘re- 
cording instruments” of any kind will see how, 
if such a ‘‘steady point” can be got, an earth- 
quake will write its own record of the earth’s 
motion. 

As yet no seismograph has been used in prac- 
tice that has a ‘steady point ” in all planes, but 
it is easy to construct an appliance that will be 
“steady ” in one plane, and by having three 
such appliances recording motion in planes at 
right angles to each other the motion of the 
earth is absolutely recorded. Thus the most mod- 
ern seismographs all consist of three such appli- 
ances combined, one of which records the north 
and south motion, another the east and west mo- 
tion, and a third the vertical motion. 

Now for the working of all these instruments. 
On one of the masonry columns there is a small 
appliance which has a very modest appearance, 
yet which is responsible for setting all the others 
in motion. It consists of a fine metallic pointer, 
so delicately hung that the smallest motion causes 
it to vibrate, and so arranged that it cannot vi- 
brate without coming in contact with a sort of 
wall of mercury that surrounds its point on all 
sides. Immediately that the point touches the 
mercury an electrical circuit is closed, and all the 
instruments are set going. Cylinders and smoked- 
glass disks begin revolving at a uniform speed, 
regulated by clockwork, and fine pointers draw 
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REDUCED SEISMOGRAPH DIAGRAM, RECORDING MOTION OF EARTHQUAKE SHOCK. 


scratchy lines on the surface of 
these, that may seem without 
sense to the uninitiated, but 
that tell all that is to be told 
about the motion of the earth 
to those who know anything 
of the science of seismology. 
There are several seismo- 
graphs, each to act as a check 
on the others, in case of any 
error; and, moreover, there 
are some that record only very 
delicate motions, but that are 
not able to record great ones, 
whilst there are others that 
are not affected by small motions, but that record 
great ones, should they occur. 

But the action of the little pointer is not con- 
fined to the building it is actually in. It starts 
an instrument which is at the bottom of a pit, 
out of doors, so that the motion on the surface of 
the earth may be compared with that at a depth, 
and when certain investigations are being carried 
on it may start any number of seismographs in 
different parts of the locality. 

So delicate to vibration is this little pointer, 
that it has been found necessary to stop the 
traffic in the roads next to the laboratory, as the 
passing of a carriage or a cart would set all the 
instruments working. 

To show what sort of a record is got from 
the instruments, I give the part of the diagram 
of an earthquake that took place only recently. 
The whole diagram makes a complete circle. 
This earthquake was not a great one by any 
means, but it was quite big enough to startle 
people, and to make the more nervous run out of 
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their houses. The most notable thing about the 
diagrams got from common earthquakes is the 
extremely small portion of the earth that they 
show. It will appear, at the time of an earth- 
quake, that the ground is moving violently 
through considerable distances, and when the 
diagram from the seismograph is consulted, it 
is perhaps found that the maximum motion has 
not exceeded one-tenth of an inch! The seis- 
mograph that produced the diagram given here 
was one that amplified the motion five times. 
That is to say, the waves on the diagram show 
five times more motion than there really was. 
The diagram has, however, been reduced two and 
one-half times, for convenience of getting it into 
a page, so that it shows only twice the motion 
that actually took place. 

It was between six and seven o’clock on the 
morning of October 28th, 1891, that the great 
earthquake took place. At the capital (Tokio, 
or Tokyo) it was not great. In fact, it could 
scarcely be said that it was severe at all, but it 
was quite different from any 
other carthquake that people 
remember, A common earth- 
quake may be described cs 
feeling like a mixture of sharp 
trembling, jerking and bump- 
ing—the last mentioned pro- 
duced by vertical motion. In 
the case of the great earth- 
quake there was nothing of 
this kind. There was only a 
slow kind of rocking motion 
that lasted for several min- 
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er * utes, but that was so exten- 
i. sive that it actually made 
some people seasick! The 
rA wooden houses barely even 


creaked, 
It was not till the diagram 
got at the Seismological 
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Laboratory was examined that it became evident 
that this earthquake was a very different thing 
from any there had been since seismographs had 
been in general use. I give here a part of this 
diagram, to the same scale as the last. It will 
be seen how totally different the two are, and 
how enormously greater the motion in the second 
was than in the first. Be it observed, however, 
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that the motion in the case of 
the second, or that of the great 
earthquake, is comparatively 
very slow. As a matter of fact, 
the period of vibration was 
about two seconds, whereas in 
small earthquakes there are gen- 
erally many vibrations per 
second. It was this slowness 
of motion that prevented the 
earthquake from being destruc- 
tive in Tokio. To the experi- 
enced seismologist, however, 
slow motion of great amplitude 
indicates a distant centre, and 
the probability that near that 
centre the shock has been de- 
structive. Professor Milne, im- 
mediately on seeing the diagram 
of which I give a portion here, 
expressed an opinion that there had probably 
been a destructive carthquake in some part of 
the country. 

It was not till the evening that rumors began 
to arrive, indicating that the centre had been 
somewhere far south of the capital, and that the 
destruction had been severe. Next day the ru- 
mors became really alarming. It was known that 
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WRECK OF A WOODEN CARRIAGE BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
SHONAI RIVER, AT NAGOYA. 


whole cities had been almost entirely destroyed, 
but no definite information could be got, as the 
telegraph lines were down, and the railway trafic 
was stopped. Still, there seemed no doubt that 
this was the greatest seismic disturbance that 
there had been since the terrible earthquake of 
1854, which had destroyed the greater part of the 
two largest cities in the country. 

On that day I received instructions from the 
president of the university to proceed to the 
shaken district, to assist in investigating what had 
taken place, and to take photographs that might 
be of technical, scientific or general interest. I 
have the permission of the president, Mr. H. 
Kato, to make use of these photographs for illus- 
trating this paper. I think I shall probably give 
the best idea of what I saw by reproducing, with a 
little amplification, the diary that 
I made at the time, whilst the 
scenes were fresh in mind, and 
part of which I communicated to 
the local press, letting the illus- | 
trations assist the description. 

It may be well to state at the 
beginning that the district most 
severely shaken was that known as 
Owari, nearly two hundred miles 
to the southwest of Tokio, and 
that the motion seems to have had 
its origin amongst the mountains 
to the northeast of this district, al- 
most in the middle of the country. 
If a map of Japan be consulted, 
it will be seen that there is a 
contraction of the width of the 
country at this part—it is almost 
like the waist of a wasp, in fact. 
It is likely that it is because the 
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centre of the motion was at this contraction that 
the earthquake was not severely felt at as great a 
distance on either side. The vibration, spreading 
itself into wide country in either direction, rapidly 
decreased in intensity. 

Nagoya, October 31st (Evening).—Nagoya is 
the largest city within the shaken district (pop- 
ulation over 160,000). It ison the main Tokaido 
Railway, but at present the train does not go far- 
ther than Okasaki, which is about twenty milcs 
short of Nagoya. The railway beyond there is 
damaged. I do not know to what extent. 

On nearing Okasaki, the first indications of the 
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earthquake begin to be seen. On all sides tiles have 
fallen from the roofs of houses in greater or less 
numbers, and at one place a house is seen to 
have fallen quite flat, the roof simply lying on 
the ground, with all that has formed the light 
framework and walling of a Japanese house 
hidden under it. 

From Okasaki one has to get forward as best 
he can. Jinrikisha are scarcely to be had, and 
the price charged, if they can, is very high. 
The road presents a strange sight. People are 
flocking in great numbers toward the devastated 
districts. Vehicles of any kind are in great de- 
mand. Four or five together are to be seen tray- 
eling on a single hand cart, and funny-looking 
temporary jinrikisha have been put on the road. 
Many are tramping along the road with bundles 
on their backs. Amongst these are several stu- 
dents, in the university uniform, but with straw 
sandals on their feet. Poor fellows! they are 
making their way to their various native towns, 
knowing ‘nothing definite, but having heard ru- 
mors that these places have been completely 
destroyed. 

The first thing that shows we approach the 
shaken district is a longitudinal cleft in the road, 
in places in the middle, in others at one side or 
the other. The width varies from that of a mere 
crack to about a foot. 

For several miles, in going toward Nagoya, the 
signs of actual destruction are very slight, but 
gradually they begin to show themselves. Houses 
are seen to be racked, twisted and cracked, and at 
last, here and there, one that is a complete wreck 
is seen. At places a torii or a stone lantern has 
been overturned. 

These signs of destruction become steadily more 
frequent, and a particular feature strikes me, how 
that, in a row of houses, all of similar construc- 
tion, one will be found to have been totally de- 
stroyed, whilst those on either side, and for some 
distance, seem to be quite unharmed. 

Getting near Nagoya, the scene becomes quite 
indescribable. At certain parts of the road all 
the houses are completely wrecked, forming mere 
heaps of rubbish on the ground. Near Nagoya, 
and in Nagoya itself, the people have nearly all 
camped out in the street. They have placed mats 
on the ground, and have made temporary boxlike 
structures of sliding doors, paper and wooden, 
cotton curtains and the like. The smaller picture 
on page 756 illustrates these ‘‘ koya,” correspond- 
ing to English “hut.” On the right hand of 
the picture are the partly and entirely destroyed 
houses; on the left, the ‘“ koya,” in which the 
people live. 

By the manner of the people alone one would 
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not know that anything extraordinary had hap- 
pened. It is remarkable how all seem to have 
made themselves at home, even in their wretched 
little huts in the streets. The children are play- 
ing on the mats, and there is laughter every- 
where. 

Nagoya, November 1st.—The shaking has been 
most severe at Biwashima, a suburb of Nagoya. 
I went there this morning, and I consider it no 
exaggeration to declare that here the destruc- 
tion is complete. On all sides are to be seen 
whole acres of what have been houses, but are 
now mere heaps of rubbish, the confusion so utter 
that it is impossible to tell where the wreckage of 
one house ends and that of another begins. Two 
or three litters passed us, carrying either corpses 
or badly wounded people. 

It is remarkable, considering the state of af- 
fairs, that there has not been more fire. Fire is 
the thing most dreaded in connection with earth- 
quakes in Japan. The houses are nearly all of 
wood, are very inflammable, and when they fall 
in a heap on the top of the lights or fires that 
may have been burning, a conflagration is almost 
inevitable. Accounts of former severe earth- 
quakes give harrowing descriptions of people con- 
fined in the ruins of their houses, unable to es- 
cape, and knowing that the flames were slowly 
but surely approaching to burn them alive. In- 
deed, such has been the fate of many in the case 
of the earthquake that I am describing ; but at 
Nagoya, although fire broke out in a number of 
places, it was quickly got under. Iam told that 
great credit is due to the soldiers garrisoned in 
the town for promptly extinguishing the flames. 

Biwajima-bashi, a wide wooden carriage bridge 
across the Shonai River, is completely wrecked. 
It lies in the bed of the stream, in a curious ser- 
pentlike twisted form. The river is very low, and 
the continuity of the bridge is nowhere actually 
broken, so it is still possible to cross, although the 
feat is by no means an easy one, on account of 
the angle at which the footway is canted. 

The embankment along one side of the river is 
badly ruptured for a mile or two. There are in- 
numerable longitudinal clefts, of all widths up to 
several feet, and the inner side of the embank- 
ment has slid down toward the river, any distance 
from a few inches to many feet, measured verti- 
cally. Indeed, at one place the embankment is 
entirely gone, and here a strange thing has hap- 
pened. There was a large bamboo and a few pine 
trees, just at the back of the embankment—at the 
side away from the river, I mean—and the little 
forest has‘slid, or been pushed, sixty feet back, yet 
the bamboo and pine trees are standing erect, and 
seem none the worse for their change of locality. 
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The people still continue to inhabit the little 
huts in the streets described yesterday, even 
where the houses have not been destroyed. The 
reason is that the ground has not ceased to shake. 
Four hundred shocks have been counted since 
the grand catastrophe. In the poorer quarters, 
where the destruction was complete, I saw some 
who had not even the poor shelter that I have de- 
scribed, but who had established themselves, with 
a few miserable belongings saved from the wreck, 
on a single mat* on the street. 
business of the Kencho,¢ even, was all carried on 
in a temporary structure of wood, bamboo, and 
cotton cloth. To-day, however, the officials have 
returned to the permanent building, which has 
not been much damaged. 

The seismograph at the Meteorological Labora- 
tory here was broken down, as might have been 
expected, but it had registered the beginning of 
the earthquake, and the character of the shaking 
can be observed. Briefly described, it consisted 
of large and slow oscillations, as at T’okio—but, of 
course, much larger—with, superposed on them, 
or mixed up with them, innumerable very rapid 
pulgations of smaller magnitude. 

Mr. Sano, Principal of the Nagoya Meteorolog- 
ical Observatory, roughly estimated the maximum 
vertical motion at about 84 inches, { and he con- 
siders that this vertical motion was the cause of 
most of the destruction. 

Nagoya, November 2d.—This morning I went 
to see the cotton-spinning mill, the destruction 
of which is considered to be the most serious 
’ event that has taken place in Nagoya. 

The mill has been a great brick building with 
a cellar and two floors above it. There was also 
an ornamental tower, halfway from one end of 
the building to the other, by the side of the build- 
ing, and standing one story higher. The build- 
ing is in a terribly wrecked condition. Not more 
than about half the walls are standing, and even 
these are cracked, twisted and half overturned. 

Out of 450 people, chiefly girls, 35 were killed on 
the spot, and 113 were more or less severely hurt. 
Of these latter, some will certainly die. The 
doors for entrance and exit were all near the mid- 
dle of the building. When the shock occurred 
all naturally ran for these, struggling to get clear 


* All Japanese mats measure 3x6 shaku, and the shaku 
may be taken as equivalent to an English foot. 

+ The government office of a ken or district. 

t This is enormous, a mere fraction of an inch of ver- 
tical motion constituting a destructive earthquake, if it is 
rapid ; yet Professor Milne considers that he has seen what 
indicates that the motion was even more, in some parts of 
the shaken district. 


Yesterday the- 
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of the falling walls. The greater part of the up- 
per story of the tower was projected through the 
roof of the building, and fell crashing on the 
struggling mass of humanity, carrying them, dead 
or wounded, to the cellar with it. 

I had come as far as Nagoya in the company of 
Herr Dr. Professor J. Scriba, of the Medical Col- 
lege, who was sent to give surgical aid. To-day 
I had the following note from him: ‘‘ We are at 
Kuroda; no single house is standing, although 
there has been no fire. Another place, Iwakura, 
with 670 houses, destroyed completely, though 
there was no fire. We stay for about a week. 
Treated 26 patients to-day.” 

Gifu, November 3d.—Gifu is a town with o 
population of 11,000. It is one of those that has 
suffered most severely from the earthquake, yet I 
have not been so much struck with anything I 
have seen here as with what I beheld on the road 
from Nagoya. This road is a series of villages, 
one running into the next, as is so common in 
Japan. In fact, it is, or, rather, has been, a 
nearly continuous street twenty-five miles in 
length. Now it is, except in a very few places, 
simply a narrow lane between two lines of débris 
that have been houses. Indeed, there is not even 
this much of a path at all places. In some places 
we have to make our way over the piles of rub- 
bish. ; 

At first, on coming to this great scene of catas- 
trophe, the imagination is excited with the ex- 
traordinary novelty of everything, and there is 
no time to appreciate the horror of it all; but in 
the case of this never-ending line of destruction 
of the same kind an appalling sensation is pro- 
duced. It comes to be like a kind of nightmare. 

Then, again, here it seemed to me that for 
the first time I saw a look of despair, or at least 
of hopelessness, on the faces of the people. They 
went about their work in a listless way, and paid 
little attention to the passer-by. It may be that 
at Nagoya the apparent cheerfulness was only the 
reaction from the terror of the 28th of last month, 
and that the people are only now beginning to 
truly appreciate their position. 

Even if the traveler walks, it is necessary to 
use jinrikisha for carrying baggage, and it is very 
difficult for the jinrikisha to get along the road at 
all, on account of the longitudinal clefts. There 
is scarcely a yard of the road without them, al- 
though they have in places been covered over, or 
filled in with dédris. Their width is anything 
from an inch to several feet, and it is often possi- 
ble to see several yards down them. In places 
there are as many as four or five of them along 
the road, and sometimes the jinrikisha have actu- 
ally to be carried by the men. 
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I noticed a curious thing whilst coming along 
the road. There are several short timber bridges 
across canals and streams. ‘These are on piles, 
and have for the most part remained whole, but 
they are separated from the roadway at each end, 
in such a way that the appearance is that the 
bridges have risen a foot, or a little more. It 
seems to me unlikely that such lifting should 
have taken place without shattering the bridges, 
and I think a more likely theory is that the 
bridges, being on long piles, have retained their 
original level, whilst the shaking has so far 
“‘compacted ” the surrounding ground that its 
general level has sunk a foot or so. 
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how far he had carried her to this poor apology 
for a hospital, which has to serve for miles around. 
Whilst I was at the hospital cases were coming 
in more quickly than they could be treated by 
several surgeons, and this is the sixth day after 
the great disaster. It was mostly old people that 
I saw treated ; and how wonderfully patient they 
were! Moreover, it is admirable to see how the 
innate politeness of these poor peasant people is 
not for a moment lost, even at these trying times. 


‘I watched an old woman who had several bones 


broken—how she managed to bow with courtesy 
when the surgeon approached her ;_ how through 
all the operation of bending and twisting her poor 


WRECKAGE AT KURODA. 


At Kuroda, a large village, or a small town, 
not a single house is standing. There, for the 
first time, I saw any hospital work. The hospital 
is merely a space of ground with curtains and 
straw mats stretched around it on bamboo posts, 
so that the whole world might not look on at 
the operations. On the ground there are a few 
mats, but nothing whatever in the way of furni- 
ture, save the necessary utensils and instruments 
for operating. 

Patients were being brought in in extemporized 
litters and on hand carts. One very old woman 
I saw carried in on the back of a middle-aged 
man, very likely her son. Goodness knows from 


limbs she contrived to avoid showing any indica- 
tion of pain, and always answered the surgeon in 
the “polite language.” * 

A wide river, the Kisugawa, has to be crossed. 

here had been a footbridge at Kasamatsu, but 
this has simply disappeared, leaving nothing to 
show where it had been. One crosses to the place 
where Kasamatsu was, by boat, but all that is left 


* The Japanese language is perfectly saturated with 
“honorifics,” and, as a consequence, the same idea can 
be expressed in a number of a different ways, each having 
a different degree of politeness, or of want of politeness, 
or, rather, perhaps, of familiarity. 
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of Kasamatsu is a reddish- 
colored plain of tiles, mixed 
with broken crockery, pots, 
pans, and other things that 
are uninflammable. Fire 
broke out immediately after 
the earthquake, and the whole 
town was burned to ashes. 
Many of the people, caught in 
the ruins, were burned alive. 

Gifu has suffered greatly, 
both by the actual shock of 
the earthquake and by several 
fires that broke out immc- 
diately afterward ; yet, after 
the scene along the road, it 
strikes one as comparatively 
little damaged, as a great pro- 
portion of the houses are still 
standing. It is said that at 
Gifu the first house to fall was a magnificent 
brothel, named Kanitsu. It fell with a crash, 
burying a number of its fair but frail inmates in 
the ruins, from which they were never rescued. 

I intended to give a day to Gifu, but on the 
evening I arrived there news had just come to 
hand of a disturbance in the district, much 
greater than anything we had yet heard of. It 
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LEAVING A RUINED TOWN. 


was reported that the ground of the Neo Valley, 
some twenty-five miles off amongst the mountains, 
had sunk, forming a lake, and that the very 
mountains had changed their shapes. 

Here, as at Nagoya, there goes on, during the 
whole night, a most extraordinary performance, 
the memory of which will, I am sure, be one of 
the most lasting, with me, in connection with my 
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ITASHU, IN THE NEO VALLEY, 
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travels. I refer to the habit, in these two towns, 
of bands of men and boys—by what authority 
constituted I know not—patrolling the streets 
from evening till morning, making night hideous 
by shouting and yelling, sometimes casting rib- 
ald remarks at a passer-by—a very rare thing in 
Japan — clapping flat sticks together, beating 
drums and hammering empty mineral oil tins. 
When I ask the reason of this, I am always told 
the same thing. It is to scare away robbers, and 
to guard against an outbreak of fire. I have 
talked with a learned doctor about this since, and 
he expresses the opinion that it may be an exhi- 
bition of that semi-hysterical state that sometimes 
follows amongst people after a great calamity. 
However that may be, there can be no doubt 
that, what with the continual earthquakes—for 
they have by no means ceased yet—the wretched 
accommodation, or no accommodation, and this 
added gratuitous horror, it is well not to be nery- 
ously constituted, and to be a sound sleeper. 

Hinata, Neodani, Motoso-gun, November 4th.— 
This place is about twenty miles from Gifu, within 
the Neodani (Valley of Neo). The valley forms 
a sort of gorge, with a flat bottom of no great 
width, all under rice cultivation, between steep 
mountains which are formed of a disintegrated 
kind of schist. 

As we get up the valley the first thing that at- 
tracts attention is single bowlders that have been 
hurled from the steep mountain side. Some of 
these weigh several tons. The number increases 
till at places the sides of the valley have broken 
away altogether. The road is totally gone at 
places, there being nothing but a difficult foot- 
path that has been made within the last week. 

This is a small village, and we are to sleep in 
the only house left standing. For the most part, 
the houses are completely wrecked for miles down 
the valley. It is not, however, quite so bad (other 
things being equal) for the peasants as for the 
people in the towns. The peasants’ houses are 
nearly all roofed with thatch; the houses in the 
towns, with heavy tiles. When the latter fall, 
nothing in the way of a roof is left at all. When 
the peasants’ houses fall, they generally fall in 
one piece, remaining whole, or nearly so, and at 
least some kind of shelter can be had by crawling 
under them. 

There are continual small earthquakes, always 
preceded by a deep, rumbling sound. This rum- 
bling sound preceding earthquakes is a phenom- 
enon that has often been observed, and attempts 
have been made to account for its occurrence be- 
fore an earthquake. Assuming that it has the 
same source as the earthquake, it ought, accord- 
ing to most theories, to be heard either at the 
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same time as the earthquake or after it. Yet, so 
far as has been observed, it always precedes the 
shaking. In spite, however, of five years’ experi- 
ence of earthquakes, I have never heard the rum- 
bling before. It has been a characteristic of all 
the shocks that have been felt after this great 
earthquake throughout the district shaken. 

Ascending the valley, the landslips are more 
and more frequent. Indeed, a few miles above 
Hinata it may be said that the greater part of the 
mountain slopes had slipped away, carrying the 
forests with them. 

Some five miles above Hinata we met with an un- 
expected obstacle. The river had to be crossed. 
The bridge had been totally destroyed by the 
earthquake, but the river had been fordable be- 
fore the rain. Now the ford was impracticable, 
and we had to wait till a temporary bridge was 
constructed, which was not till well on in the 
afternoon. 

Along toward Itashu are to be seen several of 
the most extraordinary phenomena produced by 
even this extraordinary earthquake. At one place 
a group of four or five houses has completely sunk 
underground. The ground where they rest has 
itself been depressed for a small distance around 
them to a depth of some 15 or 20 feet, the de- 
pression being quite abrupt; but the strangest 
thing is that the houses seem to have, so to 
speak, punched themselves into the ground at 
the bottom of this depression, which is soft. 
Only the roofs are to be seen, and, on looking 
under these, instead of the confused heap of rub- 
bish to be seen under other wrecked houses, there 
is merely the surface of the ground at the same 
level inside as outside! Those who were in the 
houses at the time of the earthquake lie buried in 
the earth no one knows at what depth. No at- 
tempt, even, has been made to recover the bodies. 
The living must be thought of before the dead. 

A little below the place where these sunken 
houses are the flat bed of the valley has been split 
longitudinally, and one side has been tipped up 
so that there is an abrupt step, something like a 
“fault” in a geological stratum, measuring from 
18 to 20 feet vertically. The earth has very reg- 
ularly assumed the ‘‘angle of repose” at the 
break, and the appearance, looking from below, 
is not unlike the side of a railway embankment. 
The road at that part is in good condition to 
the foot of the slope, is there abruptly broken off, 
and then begins again in good condition at the 
top of it. 

Near Itashu the valley seems to have been de- 
pressed for some distance, although it is difficult 
to say whether it has been depressed here, or 
raised somewhat farther down, with the effect 
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that a small lake has been formed. The road 
crossed the river here, but it is entirely sub- 
merged, and the bridge is under water, or, more 
probably, has been broken up and washed away by 
the river. It is now necessary to cross in a boat. 

In Itashu we slept in the half-ruined school- 
house. It is the only building nearly standing. 

In the morning I had to abandon the idea of 
getting to the upper end of the valley. For the 
most part the roads are entirely destroyed, and 
progress would be very slow, and I had not the 
time to spare. By walking half a mile up the 
valley I could see about two miles farther, and 
the appearance was very much the same as that 
of the past two miles that we had passed. Land- 
slips everywhere, and the bed of the valley all 
twisted and distorted. The shaking must have 
been terrible—inconceivable. Ido not think any 
structure made by human hands could have stood 
it. From accounts just to hand, I judge that I 
had seen the most interesting part of the valley. 

It is generally supposed that this valley is the 
source of the earthquake. I have some rea- 
son to doubt this, but the whole affair will have 
to be very thoroughly investigated before any 
final decision is arrived at. 

There was a somewhat severe earthquake here 
this morning. The people rushed screaming out 
of the houses when they felt it, but when they 
discovered that it was all over and that no harm 
was done their cries turned to laughter. 

Ogaki, November %th.—The road from Gifu to 
Ozaki is one dreary waste of ruined peasants’ 
houses. But little effort seems to be made to re- 
build these houses. In the towns the people set 
themselves at once to clearing the ground and to 
rebuilding, but the peasants cannot afford at this 
time of year to neglect their agricultural work, 
and they seem satisfied to find what shelter they 
ean amongst the ruins of their houses, or to go 
without shelter. 

The most notable thing between Gifu and 
Ogaki is the railway bridge over the Nagara 
River, which has been totally destroyed. 

The main part of the bridge consists of five in- 
flependent wrought-iron trussed girders, each of 
over 200 feet span, resting on piers each consist- 
ing of a group of cast-iron columns, built up in 
pieces, joined by inside flanges, and filled up with 
concrete, the group being braced together by 
wrought-iron ties. 

The cause of the collapse of this bridge is un- 
doubtedly the failure of the piers, the columns 
haying snapped across, just above or below the 
flanges. The girders, even those that have fallen, 
appear on inspection to be straight and intact. 

The piers at each end of one of the main gird- 
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ers are completely wrecked, and the girder has 
fallen bodily into the bed of the river. The piers 
on either side of those that have collapsed en- 
tirely are partly wrecked, and the girders between 
them and the totally wrecked piers rest each with 
one end on the bed of the river, the other on the 
top of the partly wrecked pier. The other gird- 
ers are quite, or nearly, in their original positions. 

The embanked approach to the bridge has been 
thrown into a regular series of undulations of such 
extent that, looking along the line eastward from 
the eastern abutment, the appearance is almost 
that of looking along a switchback railway. 

I write in a small remnant of a teahouse, near 
the station, that evidently was of considerable 
consequence at one time. All around are ruins 
absolute and complete. Looking around amongst 
the piles of furniture, broken and whole—cook- 
ing utensils, crockery, umbrellas, clothing, and 
Heaven knows what, in the midst of which I sit 
on the floor—for something flat to place on my 
knees to write on, the first thing I came across 
was a couple of large mounted photographs of the 
geisha (singing and dancing girls) of the place. 

Ogaki, November 8th.—Ogaki is a town of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, and it has suffered more 
than any other large town, because immediately 
after the earthquake, which was terribly severe 
here, fire broke out in different parts, and could 
not be got under till nearly the whole of the town 
was destroyed, with great loss of life. The most 
terrible incident in this town was the collapse of 
a large temple in which more than 150 people 
were congregated for service. Just as a sermon 
was beginning the temple fell with a crash, bury- 
ing the whole of the congregation. Only two 
escaped, and. they were seriously wounded. Be- 
fore any effectual attempts could be made to get 
at the others the fire reached the ruins, which 
were soon in flames, and there can be little doubt 
that many of those buried in the fallen mass were 
roasted to death. 

The huts in which the people are living here 
are of a different structure from those at Nagoya 
or Gifu. At these two places sliding doors of 
wood and of paper, and thick straw mats (tatami) 
were available, whilst here all have been burned. 
Some of the huts—I suppose those of the compas > 
atively rich—are of clapboards on light bamboo 
framing; the most are of straw matting, or of 
straw plaited together in position. 

In wandering through the desert I saw a girl, 
not even in one of these teniporary huts, but sim- 
ply amongst the heaps of broken tiles and rub- 
bish, tending a few chrysanthemum blossoms that 
she had in a vase of water—from where she had 
them Heaven knows ! 
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For the first time since I began to travel 
through all these scenes of distress I have been 
asked for charity. An old woman said she was 
hungry, and asked for something to buy food. I 
gave her a trifle, and immediately I was sur- 
rounded by others asking for alms, and after all 
the small money I had was gone there were still 
others. Those who know how rare mendicancy 
is in Japan, except at one or two holiday resorts 
in the larger towns, will know what destitution 
this implies. 

This was my last day in the devastated district, 
and it was a relief indescribable to be out of it 
—to see, once more, houses on all sides standing 
upright, and to be away from all the misery and 
desolation. 

Let it be understood that I have exaggerated 
nothing. Indeed, I think it would be impossible 
to exaggerate, and my poor description can give 
but a feeble idea of this terrible catastrophe. 
The photographs, too, are not of mere isolated 
spots of devastation. In many places along the 
roads, and in towns, for miles the lens could not 
have been pointed in any direction without record- 
ing scenes similar to those that I have described 
and. reproduced. 

So far as we have heard up to the present time 
(November 10th), the number of deaths has been 
about 7,000; the number of houses totally de- 
stroyed, about 100,000. The small ratio of 
deaths to houses totally destroyed is very strik- 
ing. It is true that Japanese houses are light 
and flimsy structures compared with those of the 
West, yet it is difficult, looking at the heaps of 
ruins that they have been reduced to, and con- 
sidering how very heavy the roofs are, to con- 
ceive how only one death resulted for about four- 
teen houses wrecked. Considering that we have 
certainly not yet had any account of all the houses 
destroyed, and also that some recorded as only 
partially destroyed are practically uninhabitable, 
there must be nearly a million of people rendered 
homeless. 

There has been nothing wanting in the prompt 
offering of pecuniary assistance to the distressed. 
From the Emperor downward, all have freely 
given, and the government has made a grant of 
$1,500,000 ; but the difficulty is to get the relief 
to the people promptly, and in the form in which 
they need it—in food, clothing, and the where- 
withal to keep out the wind and rain. 

Doubtless many useful lessons will be learned 
from this calamity. It is the first time since 
Japan has adopted Western methods of engineer- 
ing and architecture that Western structures have 
been subjected to such an earthquake as, accord- 
ing to all records, occurs two or three times every 
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century; and they have been found wanting in 
many ways. The Japanese will learn from this 
that it is not sufficient merely to copy Western 
methods of construction, but that special types 
must be evolved to resist earthquake shocks. Nor 
is there altogether wanting information as to what 
these types should be. Taking, for example, ma- 
sonry or brick buildings, it cannot be said that 
the very best type of building to resist earthquake 
shocks is known ; but from investigations in Italy 
and in other countries, it is known that certain 
precautions should be observed, that certain forms 
of design should be avoided. It is a thing not 
yet decided whether brick buildings are suitable 
to a country like Japan or not, and the matter 
will probably for long remain disputed ; but it 
is to be hoped that in the future advantage will 
be taken of what knowledge: already exists, and 
that building laws will be drawn up with a spe- 
cial reference to possible earthquake shocks, and 
efficiently enforced. Again, the effects of the 
shock on different kinds of bridges should do 
much to indicate what is the best type to adopt 
in an earthquake country. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Aproros of Mr. Arthur Hornblow’s article on the Dram- 
atists, published in the April number of Frank Lester's 
Porvutar Monruuy, Mr. Bronson Howard furnishes the 
following interesting note of correction: ‘‘ I write merely 
to make the record correct so far as concerns the two 
plays, ‘Hurricanes’ and the ‘Banker’s Daughter,’ men- 
tioned in the article on ‘Some Representative American 
Dramatists’ in your issue for April. The farcical comedy 
‘ Hurricanes ’ was an original play, not from the German. 
‘The Banker’s Daughter’ was also an original play ; but 
in this I had the valuable collaboration of the late Mr. 
A. R. Cazauran. The changes made with his assistance 
were the result of long discussions between Mr. Cazauran, 
Mr. A. M. Palmer and myself. I have never heard, in this 
connection, of M. Vacquerie’s French play ; nor can I say 
to what extent ‘ The Banker’s Daughter’ may or may not 
resemble it. Whatever resemblance there may be is acci- 
dental.” 

Mr. Morris Pariurs, whose reputation as an accom- 
plished cosmopolite is second only to his fame as editor of 
the Home Journal, has rendered a delightful service to 
his friends and the traveling public in general by prepar- 
ing and publishing (Brentano’s) his new book, entitled 
“Abroad and at Home.” This work is characterized in 
his subtitle as ‘‘ Practical Hints for Tourists.” Full of 
such it is, indeed, and a great deal more. In his genial 
preface, the Hon. A. Oakey Hall says: ‘‘A continuous 
residence in London of eight years has satisfied me that 
precisely such a book, so far as it relates to that city, as 
my friend and once junior legal associate now presents, is 
popularly needed. That in such respect it will be vitally 
interesting, even to readers who have never been tourists 
thither, ‘goes without saying.’ Moreover, there are in 
these pages views, comments and sights of the ‘ abroad’ 
and ‘at home’ additionally valuable.” About half of Mr. 
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Phillips’s book is devoted to London and Great Britain in 
general, under such attractive chapter headings as ‘‘ Where 
to Lunch (and Where Not to) in London,” ‘‘ London 
Hotels,” ‘A Few Boarding Houses,” ‘‘ Where is Charing 
Cross ?” ‘Takin’ Notes in Edinboro’ Town,” etc. Then, 
after a sensible chat about ‘‘ Crossing the Channel,” Paris 
is taken up, and just the points upon which the stranger 
wants information are discussed, practically and without 
waste of words. Theodore Child’s admirable paper on 
‘The Restaurants of Paris,” here embodied, is precisely 
the right sort of thing in the right place. The ‘‘ At Home” 
part of the work guides the visitor to the fashionable 
winter resorts of Georgia, Florida and California, besides 
touching briefly upon Chicago and Salt Lake City. ‘‘ Max 
O’Rell on American Hotels’ forms the appropriate epi- 
logue. Altogether, Mr. Phillips is to be congratulated 
upon having presented to us that rarest of traveling com- 
panions—a guidebook that entertains while informing uc, 
and never bores. 


THE OLD PORTAGE, AND THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Mr. Sotomon W. Roserts, Civil Engineer, read, some 
yeurs ago, before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
his ‘‘ Reminiscences of the First Railroad over the Alle- 
ghany Mountains,” the work on which was commenced by 
the State in 1831. In the comparatively few years since 
that reading, railroad management, locomotives, cars and 
service have undergone such a revolution for the better, 
that now, to place the then highest form of car construc- 
tion, say those exhibited at our Centennial Exhibition, 
side by side with a Pennsylvania Railroad vestibule Pull- 
man train of to-day, the contrast and marvelous improve- 
ments would almost stagger one. Following out this same 
line of thought, what must have been the feelings of Mr. 
Roberts as he stood in 1878 reviewing the space of forty- 
seven years of the railroad growth from its birth to, as 
was then considered, an almost perfect system! His 
entertaining and modest recital of the pioneer work gives 
one an adequate idea of the enormity of the task such 
men as he and his corps of laborers undertook—that of 
grading a bed and building a road by cutting through a 
veritable ‘‘ howling wilderness.” Mr. Roberts acted a most 
important part in the advancement of this project and 
many other railroad improvements in Pennsylvania, and 
even extended his influence in the West, as he directed 
the first survey party from Pittsburgh, via Alliance and 
Crestline, two cities he named, to Chicago. In speak- 
ing of the difficulties besetting the running of an initial 
Tne for the construction of the Portage Road, the infant 
child which has grown into the magnificent manhood of 
the present Pennsylvania Main Line System—and there 
was simply a connecting link by awkward stages of lifting 
by endless ropes from elevation to elevation over the 
mountain from Hollidaysburg to Johnstown—he says: 
‘* We had to travel on foot along the line of the work— 
and very bad traveling it was for atime. A large part of 
the line ran through a forest of heavy spruce or hemlock 
timber, many of the trees being more than 100 feet high. 
Through this a space 120 feet wide was cleared, which was 
difficult work. Immense fires were made, but the green 
timber did not burn well, and many of the trees were rolled 
down the mountain slopes and left to decay.” He also 
mentions the danger from rattlesnakes, guats and other 
pestiferous insects. Perhaps one of the quaintest illus- 
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trations of his sincerity and unselfish heart and soul in- 
terest taken in his work is found in his declaration that 
he and his coworkers (he was then chief engineer of the 
project) labored on, convinced they would perpetuate for 
generations an enduring monument of progression as 
demonstrated on this Portage Road. His paper reads: 
“We were striving to build a great public work to endure 
for generations, and, as it turned out, it was superseded 
by something better in about twenty years.” He speaks 
of a novel dinner held on the summit of the Alleghany 
Mountains, at which Governor-elect Joseph Ritner, at- 
tended by Joseph Lawrence, his confidential adviser, pass- 
ing through en route to Harrisburg, and Henry Clay 
and Felix Grundy, on their way to the opening of Con- 
gress at Washington, were present. He had personally 
superintended their safe journey over the mountains. This 
Portage Road, which in 1857 was bought by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, was considered a triumph of modern en- 
gineering, and was discussed and wondered at abroad as 
much as at home. The masonry of the Conemaugh Via- 
duct, the last magnificent relic of those olden days, was 
washed away by the Johnstown flood. Mr. Roberts, in 
another paragraph, continues: ‘‘ Having retired from my 
position on the Portage Road in January, 1826, I sailed 
soon after from New York to Liverpool. To show the 
great changes that have occurred in traveling since then, I 
may mention that on the 14th of February, 1836, I left 
Philadelphia at 5 p.m.,and was fourteen hours going to 
New York with the Great Southern Mail, although the 
sleighing was good. We rode in an open sled, or box on 
runners, and the four passengers sat on the mail bags. 
The fare from Philadelphia to New York was $6; it is 
now $2.50, and the time is reduced to less than two hours 
and a half, being less than one-fifth of the time and less 
than one-half of the price. My recollection is that we 
rode fourteen miles in a railroad car from Elizabethtown to 
Jersey City.” It seems almost incredible that out of this 
rough, primitive few miles of Portage Road, really a high- 
way for the Conestoga wagons, burdened with live emi- 
grant freight, baggage and furniture, slowly plodding west- 
ward, should have been formed a main link in the system 
of lines east and west of Pittsburgh now owned and leased 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. The improvements in this 
age, the block-signal service, the electric appliances, the 
wonderful and almost exaggerated inventions in mechanical 
engineering, the most beautiful modern decorations of cars, 
and the luxuries enjoyed by the business man or tourist, 
increase the contrast. Imagine traveling in those days on 
a train like the Pennsylvania Railroad, Limited, with maid 
attendants, baths, barber rooms, stock quotations and 
financial reports, observution cars, stenographers and type- 
writers; sleeping berths rivaling the daintiest boudoir of 
Louis XV.’s time; dining and buffet cars, from which is 
served a course dinner or tempting lunch, and all the 
while maintaining a speed of from forty-five to fifty miles 
an hour; and within the space of fifty years it has grown 
to what it is, the most thoroughly equipped, safest and 
reliable read in the world. Could that little dinner party 
on the top of the Alleghany Mountains, who had reached 
the elevation on which they were by risk and discomfort— 
could they have given some foretaste of the revelation of 
the sleeper in ‘‘ Looking Backward,” even to the eyes 
of a Henry Clay the wonderful creations of the genera- 
tions following him would have seemed almost supernat- 
ural; and to the enthusiastic and indefatigable worker, 
Solomon W. Roberts, the revelation would haye been a 
‘delight few can appreciate. 


MANUFACTURING IN THE WEST. 


THE first of a series of bulletins to be issued 
by the Census Department, dealing with the man- 
ufactures and commerce of the country, reveals 
the fact that during the last ten or twelve years 
there has been'a decided tendency on the part of 
manufacturers to move West. The city dealt 
with in the first bulletin is St. Louis, and the 
tabulated statements issued by the department 
show that in that city the number of manufact- 
ures increased during the last ten years 86 per 
cent. This percentage standing alone would 
show a marked growth in the manufacturing in- 
terests in the city, but, strange to say, it is the 
smallest percentage of increase mentioned in the 
bulletin, for, while the number of factories has 
increased rapidly, the output has increased in far 
greater proportion. The amount of capital in- 
vested in manufactures in St. Louis in 1890, as 
compared with 1880, shows an increase of 162 per 
cent., while the increase in wages is almost 200 
per cent. Notwithstanding the steady decrease 
in the value of manufactured goods, owing to 
competition, improved machinery, reduced cost 
of raw material, and other well-known causes, the 
value of the output in 1890 was 90 per cent. 
greater than in 1880, or, in other words, the value 
of the product almost doubled itself during the 
decade. 

While in certain lines the increase is especially 
large, it is interesting to note that the return cov- 
ers 189 different industries, and with one or two 
trifling exceptions there is a large increase in 
every detail. The most astonishing increase is 
in boot and shoe making, St. Louis having be- 
come decidedly aggressive in this important in- 
dustry, and having become by far the largest 
manufacturing and distributing point west of 
New England. The increase is so large as to 
make the 1880 figures look altogether trivial ; in 
fact, in that year there was practically no boot 
and shoe manufacturing in the city on a large 
scale. The total capital invested in the business 
was less than $700,000, whereas at the present 
time it exceeds $5,000,000, while the increase in 
the value of the product has been even more 
marked, the 1880 total being $1,600,000, and the 
1890 total a few dollars under $35,000,000. 

The increase in the manufacture of men’s cloth- 
ing is bewildering. In 1880 the capital involved 
in this industry was $1,300,000; in 1890 it was 
found to have increased to nearly $6,000,000, 
while during the same period the value of the pro- 
duct rose from $3,500,000 to almost $10,000,000. 
In the malt liquor business the increase is still 
more remarkable, the capital invested in the 


manufacture of beer having increased fourfo!d— 
the 1880 total being about #4,000,000, and the 
1890 total within two thousand of six millions. 

The activity of the building trade in St. Lonis 
during the ten years is reflected in a great in- 
crease in every industry connected indirectly with 
building. In 1880 there was but $700,000 in- 
vested in the brick and tile business; there is 
now invested over $2,500,000. The capital in- 
volved in carpentry has increased from $361,000 
to $4,400,000; in lumber, from $620,000 to 
nearly $3,000,000 ; while in masonry the insig- 
nificant total of $80,000 in 1880 has grown to 
the splendid total of $4,500,000 in 1890. In 
architectural ironwork the increase has been 
from about $50,000 to nearly $2,000,000, show 
ing the marked tendency in St. Louis to erect 
fireproof buildings, and make use of iron for the 
purpose. In the five industries which may be 
regarded as directly affected by the amount of 
building going on in the city the product has in- 
creased from $5,000,000 in 1880 to $25,000,000 
in 1890. 

It is not necessary to go into details as to each 
industry and increase recorded, it being sufficient 
to mention but a few of the most startling. The 
aggregate capital now involved in tobacco manu- 
facture is %6,000,000, while $11,000,000 are 
required in the enormous business carried on by 
local foundries and machine shops. Nearly four 
millions are invested in the paint business, over 
$7,000,000 in printing, some $3,000,000 in sad- 
dlery and harness, slightly more in meat packing, 
$2,500,000 in furniture, $3,000,000 in carriages 
and wagons, and a very large sum in twenty or 
thirty other industries. The total amount of 
capital invested in manufacturing interests in St. 
Louis is now $170,000,000, excluding from the 
calculation about a hundred small establishments 
not considered large enough to be taken into con- 
sideration in preparing the returns. The amount 
paid in wages in St. Louis factories last year was 
$81,000,000, while the value of the raw material 
used was over $200,000,000, these enormous pay- 
ments having been made by a total of 8,000 es- 
tablishments. 

Many cities excel in one line of manufacture, 
but it has been left to this Western city to excel 
in almost every line to which it has given any 
attention. It is now the largest tobacco manu- 
facturing market in the world, its largest factory 
having the record of pgying a larger sum in rey- 
enue taxation in one year than any other estab- 
lishment in America; it has also the largest 
brewery in America; and not content with manu- 
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facturing. more boots and shoes last year than any 
other Western city, it also received from Boston 
and distributed throughout the country more 
cases of boots and shoes than any other city in 
America. Among other “ firsts” that St. Louis 
can claim may be mentioned the possession of 
the largest hardware establishment in the world, 
the largest wooden-ware establishment, the larg- 
est drug house, and by far the largest horse and 
mule and saddlery and harness markets on the 
continent. It has also the finest retail jewelry 
establishment in America, the largest house in 
the world devoted exclusively to carpets and kin- 
dred articles; and it is the largest glass, paint 
and oil market in the United States, 

These are only a few of the specialties in which 
it excels. The growth of its manufacturing and 
commercial interests continues to be something 
bordering upon the miraculous, and since the 
census was completed, and the returns from which 
the bulletin arose, such rapid strides have been 
made that the city expects when the next census 
is taken to be able to claim the propriety in at 
least a majority of the manufactures which have 
a home in this country. 

Superintendent Porter, in commenting on the 
census returns and the extraordinary increase of 
St. Louis, says: “These are the simple official 
facts. They are not presented with local coloring, 
but the data have been collected by sworn goy- 
ernment agents, under the strict rules which ap- 
ply to all other communities, and for comparison 
with all other cities, under a system the tendencies 
of, which must necessarily be to understatement 
rather than to overstatement.” 

The spirit of conservatism is abroad in St. 
Louis, and rapid as has been the increase in its 
business during the last decade, that increase has 
been in no measure the result of wild speculation 
or excessive trading on small capital. It is a 
notorious fact that very little borrowed capital is 
employed by St. Louis manufacturers, and hence 
the metropolis of the West is much less affected 
by national and international panics than cities in 
which the manufacturers rely chiefly upon the 
banks for assistance. Thus, during the financial 
depression of the winter of 1890 and 1891, trade 
in St. Louis was unusually brisk, and the banks 
did not find it necessary to make any increase 
in their discount rates. The soundness of its 
mercantile institutions and the high rating of its 
commercial firms combine to make phenomenal 
growth in manufactures, as well as population, 
possible in St. Lonis, and advantage is taken of 
every opportunity to push the city to the front. 
Every month manufacturers from other cities are 
moving their plant to St. Louis, and the early 


weeks of 1892 were marked by the location in the 
city of four more large factories in four different 
lines of manufacture. 

St. Louis is exceptionally favored so far as coal 
is concerned ; indeed, no city in the United States 
can compete with it in this regard. Its terminal 
and side-track facilities and arrangements are ex- 
cellent, and owing to the abundance of coal with- 
in a few hours’ journey, the power-creating fuel 
can be delivered to manufacturers at a figure 
which scarcely averages $1.12 a ton all the year 
round, and the coal is of a good and reliable 
character. This feature alone is worth an im- 
mense amount of money to manufacturers, and 
were there no other reason forthcoming, it would 
account easily for the steady influx into the city 
of factories and factory owners. 

So far as raw material is concerned, St. Louis 
is most auspiciously located, and as a distribut- 
ing point, it is absolutely unequaled. Its rail- 
road facilities are at once extensive and unique, 
and as an evidence of the enormous increase in 
the hauling of freight, it may be mentioned 
that three new and large freight depots are now 
being constructed in addition to those already 
in use, while the termiual facilities are getting 
greater and more complete every month. 

The territory which looks upon St. Louis as its 
natural metropolis is the finest in the world. It 
includes States and Territories which are rapidly 
growing in wealth, population and importance, 
and they are following proudly in the footsteps of 
the great city in whose growth they are so dircct- 
ly interested. 

The entire West and South is cared for by St. 
Louis manufacturers and merchants, and Mound 
City traveling salesmen are to be found in every 
town. The Bureau of Information, an important 
branch of the Autumnal Festivities Association, 
is charged with the duty of making known the 
progress the city is making and the facilities it 
possesses for filling orders; and the announce- 
ments scattered broadcast by this institution re- 
sult in inquiries and requests for price lists from 
points many hundred miles beyond what is gen- 
erally known as St. Louis territory. The proverb 
as to shipping coals to Newcastle is frequently re- 
ferred to in St. Louis, which city ships boots and 
shoes right into New England ; agricultural ma- 
chinery into cities which have made a specialty 
of this business for half a century ; street-railroad 
and other cars to New York, Boston, London, 
and even Japan; diamonds and_ bric-a-brac ‘to 
Europe as well as the East; and all kinds of 
manufactured goods to the cities in which there 
are wealth to buy and refinement to appreciate the 
fact that the best is always the cheapest. 
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